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CHAPTER    XII. 
GOLD   AND   GRIEF. 

T  may  have  been  ail  hour, 
but  it  seemed  an  age,  ere 
the  sound  of  the  horn, 
in  Firm's  strong  blast, 
released  me  from  my 
hiding  -  place.  I  had 
heard  no  report  of  fire- 
arms, nor  perceived  any 
sign  of  conflict  ;  and. 
certainly  the  house  was 
not  on  fire,  or  else  I  must 
have  seen  the  smoke. 
For  being  still  in  great 
alarm,  I  had  kept  a  very 
sharp  look-out. 

Ephraim  Gundry 
came  to  meet  me,  which 
was  very  kind  of  Mm. 
He  carried  his  bugle  in 
his  belt,  that  he  might 
sound  again  for  me,  if  needful.  But  I  was  already  running  towards  the 
house,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  be  resolute.  Nevertheless  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  have  his  company,  and  hear  what  had  been  .done. 

"  Please  to  let  me  help  you,  "  he  said  with  a  smile ;  "  why,  Miss,  you 
are  trembling  dreadfully.     I  assure  you,  there  is  no  cause  for  that." 
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"  But  you  might  have  been  killed,  and  Uncle  Sani,  and  Mai-tin,  and 
everybody.  Oh,  those  men  did  look  so  horrible !  " 

"  Yes,  they  always  do,  till  you  come  to  know  them.  But  bigger 
cowards  were  never  born.  If  they  can  take  people  by  surprise,  and  shoot 
them  without  any  danger,  it  is  a  splendid  treat  to  them.  But  if  any  one 
like  grandfather  meets  them,  face  to  face,  in  the  daylight,  their  respect 
for  law  and  life  returns.  It  is  not  the  first  visit  they  have  paid  us. 
Grandfather  kept  his  temper  well.  It  was  lucky  for  them  that  he  did." 

Remembering  that  the  rovers  must  have  numbered  nearly  three  to 
one,  even  if  all  our  men  were  staunch,  I  thought  it  lucky  for  ourselves 
that  there  had  been  no  outbreak.  But  Firm  seemed  rather  sorry  that 
they  had  departed  so  easily.  And  knowing  that  he  never  bragged,  I 
began  to  share  his  confidence. 

"  They  must  be  shot,  sooner  or  later,"  he  said ;  "  unless  indeed  they 
should  be  hanged.  Their  manner  of  going  on  is  out  of  date,  in  these 
days  of  settlement.  It  was  all  very  well,  ten  years  ago.  But  now  we 
are  a  civilised  state,  and  the  hand  of  law  is  over  us.  I  think  we  were 
wrong  to  let  them  go.  But  of  course  I  yield  to  the  governor.  And  I 
think  he  was  afraid  for  your  sake.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  may  have 
been  the  same." 

Here  he  gave  my  arm  a  little  squeeze,  which  appeared  to  me  quite 
out  of  place ;  therefore  I  withdrew,  and  hurried  on.  Before  he  could 
catch  me,  I  entered  the  door,  and  found  the  Sawyer  sitting  calmly  with 
his  own  long  pipe  once  more,  and  watching  Suan  cooking. 

"  They  rogues  have  had  all  the  best  of  our  victuals,  "  he  said,  as  soon  as 
he  had  kissed  me.  "  Respectable  visitors  is  my  delight,  and  welcome  to 
all  of  the  larder.  But  at  my  time  of  life,  it  goes  agin'  the  grain,  to  lease 
out  my  dinner  to  galley-rakers.  Suan,  you  are  burning  the  fat  again." 

Suan  Isco,  being  an  excellent  cook  (although  of  quiet  temper),  never 
paid  heed  to  criticism,  but  lifted  her  elbow,  and  went  on.  Mr.  Gundry 
know  that  it  was  wise  to  offer  no  further  meddling ;  although  it  is  well 
to  keep  them  up  to  their  work  by  a  little  grumbling.  But  when  I  came 
to  see  what  broken  bits  were  left  for  Suan  to  deal  with,  I  only  wondered 
that  he  was  not  cross. 

"  Thank  God  for  a  better  meal  than  I  deserve,"  he  said,  when  they 
all  had  finished ;  "  Suan,  you  are  a  treasure,  as  I  tell  you  every  day 
a'most.  Now,  if  they  have  left  us  a  bottle  of  wine,  let  us  have  it  up. 
We  be  all  in  the  dumps.  But  that  will  never  do,  my  lad." 

He  patted  Firm  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  he  were  the  younger  man  of 
the  two ;  and  his  grandson  went  down  to  the  wreck  of  the  cellar  ;  while 
I,  who  had  tried  to  wait  upon  them,  in  an  eager  clumsy  way,  perceived 
that  something  was  gone  amiss,  something  more  serious  and  lasting  than 
the  mischief  made  by  the  robber  troop.  "Was  it  that  his  long  ride  had 
failed,  and"  not  a  friend  could  be  found  to  help  him  ? 

When  Martin  and  the  rest  were  gone,  after  a  single  »lass  of  wine, 
and  Ephraim  had  made  excuse  of  something  to  be  seen  to,  the  Sawyer 
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leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  his  cheerful  face  was  troubled.  I  filled  his 
pipe,  and  lit  it  for  him,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak,  well  knowing  his 
simple  and  outspoken  heart.  But  he  looked  at  me,  and  thanked  me 
kindly,  and  seemed  to  be  turning  some  grief  in  his  mind. 

"  It  ain't  for  the  money,"  he  said  at  last,  talking  more  to  himself 
than  to  me  ;  "  the  money  might  a'been  all  very  well,  and  useful  in  a  sort 
of  way.  But  the  feelin',  the  feelin'  is  the  thing  I  look  at ;  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  more  hearty.  Security  !  Charge  on  my  land  indeed  ! 
And  I  can  run  away,  but  my  land  must  stop  behind  !  What  security 
did  I  ask  of  them  1  'Tis  enough  a'most  to  make  a  rogue  of  me." 

"  Nothing  could  ever  do  that,  Uncle  Sam  !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  came 
and  sat  close  to  him ;  while  he  looked  at  me  bravely,  and  began  to  smile. 

"  Why,  what  was  little  Missy  thinking  of  1 "  he  asked.  "  How  solid 
she  looks  !  Why,  I  never  see  the  like  ! " 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  seen  it,  Uncle  Sam.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  it  fifty  times,  with  everybody  who  loves  you.  And  who  can  help 
loving  you,  Uncle  Sam  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  say  that  I  charged  too  much  for  lumber,  a'cuttin'  on  the 
cross,  and  the  backstroke  work.  And  it  may  a'been  so,  when  I  took 
agin  a  man.  But  to  bring  up  all  that,  with  the  mill  strown  down,  is  a 
cowardly  thing,  to  my  thinking.  And  to  make  no  count  of  the  beadin' 
T  threw  in,  whenever  it  were  a  straightforrard  job,  and  the  turpsy 
knots,  and  the  clogging  of  the  teeth — 'tis  a  bad  bit  to  swallow,  when  the 
mill  is  strown." 

"  But  the  mill  shall  not  be  strown,  Uncle  Sam.  The  mill  shall  be 
built  again.  And  I  will  find  the  money." 

Mr.  Gundry  stared  at  me,  and  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  bear 
to  tell  me  how  poor  I  was,  while  I  thought  myself  almost  made  of 
money.  "  Five  thousand  dollars  you  have  got  put  by  for  me,"  I  con- 
tinued, with  great  importance.  "  Five  thousand  dollars  from  the  sale,  and 
the  insurance  fund.  And  five  thousand  dollars  must  be  five-and-twenty- 
thousand  francs.  Uncle  Sam,  you  shall  have  every  farthing  of  it.  And 
if  that  won't  build  the  mill  again,  I  have  got  my  mother's  diamonds." 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  !  "  cried  the  Sawyer,  in  amazement,  opening 
his  deep  grey  eyes  at  me.  And  then  he  remembered  the  tale  which  he 
had  told,  to  make  me  seem  independent.  "  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  my  dear ; 
now  I  recollect.  To  be  sure — to  be  sure — your  own  five  thousand 
dollars  !  But  never  will  I  touch  one  cent  of  your  nice  little  fortune  ; 
no,  not  to  save  my  life.  After  all,  I  am  not  so  gone  in  years,  but  what 
I  can  build  the  mill  again  myself.  The  Lord  hath  spared  my  hands  and 
eyes,  and  gifted  me  still  with  machinery  And  Firm  is  a  very  handy 
lad,  and  can  carry  out  a  job  pretty  fairly,  with  better  brains  to  stand 
over  him  ;  although  it  has  not  pleased  the  Lord  to  gift  him  with  sense  of 
machinery,  like  me.  But  that  is  all  for  the  best,  no  doubt.  If  Ephraim 
had  too  much  of  brains,  he  might  have  contradicted  me.  And  that  I 
could  never  abide,  God  knows,  from  any  green  young  jackanapes." 
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"  Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  let  me  tell  you  something,  something  very 
important !  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  nothing  more  just  now.  It  has  done  me  good  to 
have  a  little  talk,  and  scared  the  blue  somethings  out  of  me.  But  just 
go  and  ask  whatever  is  become  of  Firm.  He  was  riled  with  them 
greasei's.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  a  difficulty  with 
them.  And  if  they  camp  anywhere  nigh,  it  is  like  enough  he  may  go 
hankerin'  after  them.  The  grand  march  of  intellect  hathn't  managed 
yet  to  march  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders.  And  Firm  might  happen 
to  go  outside  the  law." 

The  thought  of  this  frightened  me  not  a  little  ;  for  Firm,  though  mild 
of  speech,  was  very  hot  of  spirit  at  any  wrong  ;  as  I  knew  from  tales  of 
Suaii  Isco,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  made  a  glorious  idol  of  him. 
And  now,  when  she  could  not  say  where  he  was,  but  only  was  sure  that 
he  must  be  quite  safe  (in  virtue  of  a  charm  from  a  great  medicine-man 
which  she  had  hung  about  him),  it  seemed  to  me,  according  to  what  I  was 
used  to,  that  in  these  regions  human  life  was  held  a  great  deal  too  lightly. 

It  was  not  for  one  moment  that  I  cared  about  Firm,  any  more  than 
is  the  duty  of  a  fellow-creature ;  he  was  a  vory  good  young  man,  and 
in  his  way  good-looking,  educated  also  quite  enough,  and  polite,  and  a 
very  good  carver  of  a  joint ;  and  when  I  spoke,  he  nearly  always 
listened.  But,  of  course,  he  was  not  to  be  compared  as  yet  to  his  grand- 
father, the  true  Sawyer. 

When  I  ran  back  from  Suan  Isco,  who  was  going  on  about  her 
charm,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  one  being  scalped  who  wore  it,  I 
found  Mr.  Gundry  in  a  genial  mood.  He  never  made  himself  uneasy 
about  any  trifles.  He  always  had  a  very  pure  and  lofty  faith  in  the 
ways  of  Providence,  and  having  lost  his  only  son  Elijah,  he  was  sure 
that  he  never  could  lose  Firm.  He  had  taken  his  glass  of  hot  whisky- 
and- water,  which  always  made  him  temperate ;  and  if  he  felt  any  of  his 
troubles  deeply,  he  dwelt  on  the"m  now  from  a  high  point  of  view. 

"  I  may  a' said  a  little  too  much,  my  dear,  about  the  badness  of  man- 
kind," he  observed,  with  his  pipe  lying  comfortably  on  his  breast ;  "  all 
sayings  of  that  sort  is  apt  to  go  too  far.  I  ought  to  have  made  more 
allowance  for  the  times,  which  gets  into  a  ticklish  state,  when  a  old  man 
is  put  about  with  them.  Never  you  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  any  harsh 
words  I  may  have  used.  All  that  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  young  folk." 

"  But  if  they  treated  you  badly,  Uncle  Sam,  how  can  you  think  that 
they  treated  you  well  1 " 

He  took  some  time  to  consider  this,  because  he  was  true  in  all  his 
thoughts.  And  then  he  turned  off  to  something  else. 

"  Why,  the  smashing  of  the  mill  may  have  been  a  mercy,  although  in 
disguise  to  the  present  time  of  sight.  It  will  send  up  the  price  of  scant- 
lings, and  we  was  getting  on  too  fast  with  them.  By  the  time  we  have 
built  up  the  mill  again,  we  shall  have  more  orders  than  we  know  how  to 
do  with.  When  I  come  to  reckon  of  it,  to  me  it  appears  to  be  the  rea- 
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sonable  thing  to  feel  a  lump  of  grief  for  the  old  mill,  and  then  to  set  to, 
and  build  a  stronger  one.  Yes,  that  must  be  about  the  right  thing  to 
do.  And  we'll  have  all  the  neighbours  in,  when  we  lay  foundations." 

"  But  what  will  be  the  good  of  it,  Uncle  Sam,  when  the  new  mill 
may  at  any  time  be  washed  away  again  ?  " 

"  Never,  at  any  time,"  he  answered  very  firmly,  gazing  through  the 
door,  as  if  he  saw  the  vain  endeavour.  "  That  little  game  can  easily  be 
stopped,  for  about  fifty  dollars,  by  opening  down  the  bank  towards  the 
old  track  of  the  river.  The  biggest  waterspout  that  ever  came  down 
from  the  mountains  could  never  come  anigh  the  mill,  but  go  right  down 
the  valley.  It  hath  been  in  my  mind  to  do  it  often,  and  now  that  I  see 
the  need,  I  will.  Firm  and  I  will  begin  to-morrow." 

"  But  where  is  all  the  money  to  come  from,  Uncle  Sam  ]  You  said 
that  all  your  friends  had  refused  to  help  you." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear.  I  will  help  myself.  It  won't  be  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  my  life." 

"  But  supposing  that  I  could  help  you,  just  some  little.  Supposing 
that  I  had  found  the  biggest  lump  of  gold  ever  found  in  all  California  ] " 
Mr.  Gundry  ought  to  have  looked  surprised  ;  and  I  was  amazed  that 
he  did  not.  But  he  took  it  as  quietly  as  if  I  had  told  him  that  I  had 
just  picked  xip  a  brass  button  of  his.  And  I  thought  that  he  doubted  my 
knowledge,  very  likely,  even  as  to  what  gold  was. 

"  It  is  gold,  Uncle  Sam,  every  bit  of  it  gold — here  is  a  piece  of  it — just 
look — and  as  large,  I  am  sure,  as  this  table.  And  it  may  be  as  deep  as 
this  room,  for  all  that  one  can  judge  to  the  contrary.  Why,  it  stopped 
the  big  pile  from  coming  to  the  top,  when  even  you  went  down  the  river." 
"  Well,  now,  that  explains  a  thing  or  two,"  said  the  Sawyer,  smiling 
peacefully,  and  beginning  to  think  of  another  pipe,  if  preparation  meant 
anything.  "  Two  things  have  puzzled  me  about  that  stump,  and  indeed 
I  might  say  three  things.  Why  did  he  take  such  a  time  to  drive,  and 
why  would  he  never  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  why  wouldn't  he  go  away, 
when  he  ought  to  1 " 

"  Because  he  had  the  best  of  all  reasons,  Uncle  Sam.  He  was 
anchored  on  his  gold,  as  I  have  read  in  French,  and  he  had  a  good  right 
to  be  crooked  about  it  and  no  power  could  get  him  away  from  it." 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush  !  It  is  not  at  all  good  for  young  people  to  let 
their  minds  run  on  so.  But  this  gold  looks  very  good  indeed.  Are  you 
sure  that  it  is  a  fair  sample,  and  that  there  is  any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  dreadfully  provoking,  Uncle  Sam,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  1  And  there  must  be  at  least  half  a 
ton  of  it." 

"  Well,  half  a  hundred-weight  will  be  enough  for  me.  And  you 
shall  have  all  the  rest,  my  dear.  That  is,  if  you  will  spare  me  a  bit, 
Miss  Remy.  It  all  belongs  to  you,  by  discovery ;  according  to  the  digger's 
law.  And  your  eyes  are  so  bright  about  it.  Miss,  that  the  whole  of  your 
heart  must  be  running  upon  it," 
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"  Then  you  think  me  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  the  world  !  How  I  wish 
that  I  had  never  seen  it !  It  was  only  for  you  that  I  cared  about  it. 
For  you,  for  you — and  I  will  never  touch  a  scrap  of  it." 

Mr.  Gundry  had  only  been  trying  me  perhaps.  But  I  did  not  see  it 
in  that  light,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  childish  tears,  that  he  should  mis- 
understand me  so.  Gold  had  its  usual  end  in  grief.  Uncle  Sam  rose  up 
to  soothe  me,  and  to  beg  my  pardon,  and  to  say  that  perhaps  he  was 
harsh,  because  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  his  friends.  He 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me ;  but  before  I  could  leave  off  sobbing, 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  through  the  house,  and  Suan  Isco,  with  a  wail, 
rushed  out.  

CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  SAWYER'S  PRAYER. 

THE  darkness  of  young  summer  night  was  falling  on  earth,  and  tree,  arid 
stream.  Everything  looked  of  a  different  form  and  colour  from  those  of 
an  hour  ago,  and  the  rich  bloom  of  shadow  mixed  with  colour,  and  cast 
by  snowy  mountains,  which  have  stored  the  purple  adieu  of  the  sun, 
was  filling  the  air  with  delicious  calm.  The  Sawyer  ran  out  with  his 
shirt-sleeves  shining,  so  that  any  sneaking  foe  might  shoot  him ;"  but  with 
the  instinct  of  a  settler,  he  had  caught  up  his  rifle.  I  stood  beneath  a 
carob-tree,  which  had  been  planted  near  the  porch,  and  flung  fantastic 
tassels  down,  like  the  ear-rings  of  a  negress.  And  not  having  sense 
enough  to  do  good,  I  was  only  able  to  be  frightened. 

Listening  intently,  I  heard  the  sound  of  skirring  steps  on  the  other 
side  of,  and  some  way  down,  the  river;  and  the  peculiar  tread,  even 
thus  far  off,  was  plainly  Suan  Isco's.  And  then,  in  the  stillness,  a  weary 
and  heavy  foot  went,  toiling  after  it.  Before  I  could  follow,  which  I 
longed  to  do,  to  learn  at  once  the  worst  of  it,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
much  nearer,  and  even  within  twenty  yards  of  me,  gliding  along  without 
any  sound.  Faint  as  the  light  was,  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  one  of  our 
own  men,  and  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun  upon  his  shoulder  made  a  black 
line  among  silver  leaves.  I  longed  to  run  forth  and  stop  him,  but  my 
courage  was  not  prompt  enough ;  and  I  shamefully  shrank  away  behind 
the  trunk  of  the  carob-tree.  Like  a  sleuth,  compact,  and  calm-hearted 
villain,  he  went  along  without  any  breath  of  sound,  stealing  his  escape 
with  skill ;  till  a  white  bower-tent  made  a  background  for  him,  and  he 
leaped  up,  and  fell  flat,  without  a  groan.  The  crack  of  a  rifle  came  later 
than  his  leap,  and  a  curl  of  white  smoke  shone  against  a  black  rock,  and 
the  Sawyer  in  the  distance  cried,  "  "Well  now  !  "  as  he  generally  did,  when 
satisfied. 

So  scared  was  I,  that  I  caught  hold  of  a  cluster  of  pods  to  steady  me ; 
and  then  without  any  more  fear  for  myself,  I  ran  to  see  whether  it  was 
possible  to  help.  But  the  poor  man  lay  beyond  earthly  help ;  he  was  too 
dead  to  palpitate.  His  life  must  have  left  him  in  the  air,  and  he  could 
not  even  have  felt  his  fall, 
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In  violent  terror,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  lifted  his  heavy  head,  and 
strove  to  force  his  hot  hands  open,  and  did  I  know  not  what,  without 
thinking,  labouring  only  to  recall  his  life. 

"  Are  you  grieving  for  the  skulk  who  has  shot  my  Firm  1 "  said  a 
stern  voice  quite  unknown  to  me ;  and  rising  I  looked  at  the  face  of  Mr. 
Gundry,  unlike  the  countenance  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  tried  to  speak  to  him, 
but  was  too  frightened.  The  wrath  of  blood  was  in  his  face,  and  all  his 
kind  desires  were  gone. 

"  Yes,  like  a  girl,  you  are  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  stained  this  earth, 
till  his  only  atonement  is  to  stain  it  with  his  blood.  Captain  Pedro, 
there  you  lie,  shot,  like  a  coward,  through  the  back.  I  wish  you  were 
alive  to  taste  my  boots.  Murderer  of  men,  and  dastard  ravisher  of 
women,  miscreant  of  God,  how  can  I  keep  from  trampling  on  you  1 " 

It  never  had  been  in  my  dreams  that  a  good  man  could  so  entirely 
forget  himself.  I  wanted  to  think  that  it  must  be  somebody  else,  and 
uot  our  Uncle  Sam.  But  he  looked  towards  the  west,  as  all  men  do 
when  their  spirits  are  full  of  death,  and  the  wan  light  showed  that  his 
chin  was  triple. 

Whether  it  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  I  made  all  haste  to  get 
away.  The  face  of  the  dead  man  was  quite  a  pleasant  thing,  compared  with 
the  face  of  the  old  man  living.  He  may  not  have  meant  it,  and  I  hope  he 
never  did ;  but,  beyond  all  dispute,  he  looked  barbarous  for  the  moment. 

As  I  slipped  away,  to  know  the  worst,  there  I  saw  him  standing 
still,  longing  to  kick  the  vile  man's  corpse,  but  quieted  by  the  great  awe 
of  death.  If  the  man  had  stirred,  or  breathed,  or  even  moaned,  the 
living  man  would  have  lost  all  reverence  in  his  fury.  But  the  power  of 
the  other  world  was  greater  than  even  revenge  could  trample  on.  He  let 
it  lie  there,  and  he  stooped  his  head,  and  went  away  quite  softly. 

My  little  foolish  heart  was  bitterly  visited  by  a  thing  like  this.  The 
Sawyer,  though  not  of  great  human  rank,  was  gifted  with  the  largest 
human  nature  that  I  had  ever  met  with.  And  though  it  was  impossible 
as  yet  to  think,  a  hollow  depression,  as  at  the  loss  of  some  great  ideal, 
came  over  me. 

Returning  wretchedly  to  the  house,  I  met  Suan  Isco  and  two  men 
bringing  the  body  of  poor  Firm.  His  head  and  both  his  arms  hung 
down,  and  they  wanted  somebody  to  lift  them ;  and  this  I  ran  to  do, 
although  they  called  out  to  me  not  to  meddle.  The  body  was  carried  in, 
and  laid  upon  three  chairs,  with  a  pillow  at  the  head ;  and  then  a  light 
was  struck,  and  a  candle  brought  by  somebody  or  other.  And  Suan  Isco 
sat  upon  the  floor,  and  set  up  a  miserable  Indian  dirge. 

"  Stow  away  that,"  cried  Martin  of  the  mill,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  two  men;  "wait  till  the  lad  is  dead;  and  then  pipe  up  to  your 
liking.  I  felt  him  try  to  kick,  while  we  carried  him  along.  He  come 
forth  on  a  arrand  of  that  sort,  and  he  seem  to  a'been  disappointed.  A 
very  fine  young  chap  I  call  him,  for  to  try  to  do  it  still,  howsomever  his 
mind  might  be  wandering.  Missy,  keep  his  head  up." 
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I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  watched  poor  Firm,  as  if  ray  own  life  hung 
upon  any  sign  of  life  in  him.  When  I  look  back  at  these  things,  I  think 
that  fright,  and  grief,  and  pity  must  have  turned  an  excitable  girl  almost 
into  a  real  woman.  But  I  had  no  sense  of  such  things  then. 

"  I  tell  you,  he  ain't  dead,"  cried  Martin ;  "  no  more  dead  than  I  be. 
Pie  feels  the  young  gal's  hand  below  him,  and  I  see  him  try  to  turn  up 
his  eyes.  He  has  taken  a  very  bad  knock,  no  doubt,  and  trouble  about 
his  breathing.  I  seed  a  fellow  scalped  once,  and  shot  through  the  heart ; 
but  he  came  all  round  in  about  six  months,  and  protected  his  head  with 
a  document.  Firm,  now,  don't  you  be  a  fool.  I  have  had  worse  things 
in  my  family." 

Ephraim  Gundry  seemed  to  know  that  some  one  was  upbraiding 
him.  At  any  rate,  his  white  lips  trembled  with  a  weak  desire  to 
breathe,  and  a  little  shadow  of  life  appeared  to  nicker  in  his  open  eyes. 
And  on  my  sleeve,  beneath  his  back,  some  hot  bright  blood  came 
trickling. 

"  Keep  him  to  that,"  said  Martin,  with  some  carpenter  sort  of  sur- 
gery;  "less  fear  of  the  life  when  the  blood  begins  to  run.  Don't  move 
him,  Missy,  never  mind  your  arm.  It  will  be  the  saving  of  him." 

I  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him  up,  but  Suan  ran  to  help  me  ; 
and  they  told  me  afterwards  that  I  fell  faint,  and  no  doubt  it  must 
have  been  so.  But  when  the  rest  were  gone,  and  had  taken  poor  Firm 
to  his  straw  mattress,  the  cold  night  air  must  have  flowed  into  the 
room,  and  that  perhaps  revived  me.  I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
and  listened,  and  then  stole  up  to  the  landing,  and  heard  Suan  Isco,  who 
had  taken  the  command,  speaking  cheerfully  in  her  worst  English. 
Then  I  hoped  for  the  best,  and  without  any  knowledge  wandered  forth 
into  the  open  air. 

Walking  quite  as  in  a  dream  this  time^which  I  had  vainly  striven 
to  do  when  seeking  for  my  nugget),  I  came  to  the  bank  of  the  gleaming 
river,  and  saw  the  water  just  in  time  to  stop  from  stepping  into  it. 
Careless  about  this,  and  every  other  thing,  for  the  moment,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  sod,  and  listened  to  the  mournful  melody  of  night. 
Sundry  unknown  creatures,  which  by  day  keep  timid  silence,  were 
sending  placid  sounds  into  the  darkness,  holding  quiet  converse  with 
themselves,  or  it,  or  one  another.  And  the  silvery  murmur  of  the 
wavelets  soothed  the  twinkling  sleep  of  leaves. 

I  also,  being  worn  and  weary,  and  having  a  frock  which  improved 
with  washing,  and  was  spoiled  already  by  nursing  Firm,  was  well  con- 
tent to  throw  myself  into  a  niche  of  river-bank,  and  let  all  things 
flow  past  me.  But  before  anything  had  found  time  to  flow  far,  or  the 
lullaby  of  night  had  lulled  me,  there  came  to  me  a  sadder  sound  than 
plaintive  nature  can  produce  without  her  Master's  aid,  the  saddest 
sound  in  all  creation — a  strong  man's  wail. 

Child  as  I  was — and  perhaps  all  the  more  for  that  reason  as  know- 
ing so  little  of  mankind — I  might  have  been  more  frightened,  but  I 
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could  not  have  been  a  bit  move  shocked,  by  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  For 
I  knew  in  a  moment  whose  voice  it  was,  and  that  made  it  pierce  me 
tenfold.  It  was  Uncle  Sam,  lamenting  to  himself,  and  to  his  God 
alone,  the  loss  of  his  last  hope  on  earth.  He  could  not  dream  that  any 
other  than  his  Maker  (and  his  Maker's  works,  if  ever  they  have  any 
sympathy)  listened  to  the  wild  outpourings  of  an  aged,  but  still  very 
natural  heart,  which  had  always  been  proud  of  controlling  itself.  I 
could  see  his  great  frame  through  a  willow-tree,  with  the  sere  grass  and 
withered  reeds  around,  and  the  faint  gleam  of  fugitive  water  beyond. 
He  was  kneeling  towards  his  shattered  mill,  having  rolled  his  shirt- 
sleeves back  to  pray,  and  his  white  locks  shone  in  the  starlight ;  then, 
after  trying  several  times,  he  managed  to  pray  a  little.  First  (perhaps 
partly  from  habit),  he  said  the  prayer  of  Our  Lord  pretty  firmly,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  his  own  special  case,  with  a  doubting  whether  he 
should  mention  it.  But  as  he  went  on,  he  gathered  courage,  or  received 
it  from  above,  and  was  able  to  say  what  he  wanted. 

"  Almighty  Father  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  I  have  lived  long,  and 
shall  soon  be  dead,  and  my  days  have  been  full  of  trouble.  But  I  never 
had  such  trouble  as  this  here  before,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  get 
over  it.  I  have  sinned  every  day  of  my  life,  and  not  thought  of  Thee, 
but  of  victuals,  and  money,  and  stuff;  and  nobody  knows,  but  myself  and 
Thou,  all  the  little  bad  things  inside  of  me.  I  cared  a  deal  more  to  be 
respectable  and  get  on  with  my  business  than  to  be  prepared  for  kingdom 
come.  And  I  have  just  been  proud  about  the  shooting  of  a  villain, 
who  might  a'  gone  free  and  repented.  There  is  nobody  left  to  me  in 
my  old  age.  Thou  hast  taken  all  of  them.  Wife,  and  son,  and  mill, 
and  grandson,  and  my  brother  who  robbed  me — the  whole  of  it  may 
have  been  for  my  good,  but  I  have  got  no  good  out  of  it.  Show  me  the 
way  for  a  little  time,  0  Lord,  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  teach  me  to 
bear  it  like  a  man,  and  not  break  down  at  this  time  of  life.  Thou 
knowest  what  is  right.  Please  to  do  it.  Amen." 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 
NOT    FAR    TO    SEEK. 

IN  the  present  state  of  controversies  most  profoundly  religious,  the  Lord 
alone  can  decide  (though  thousands  of  men  would  hurry  to  pronounce) 
for  or  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ancient  Sawyer's  prayer.  But  if 
sound  doctrine  can  be  established  by  success  (as  it  always  is),  Uncle 
Sam's  theology  must  have  been  unusually  sound ;  for  it  pleased  a 
gracious  Power  to  know  what  he  wanted,  and  to  grant  it. 

Brave  as  Mr.  Gundry  was,  and  much  enduring  and  resigned,  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  on  earth  must  have  dragged  on  very  heavily,  with 
abstract  resignation  only,  and  none  of  his  blood  to  care  for  him.  Being 
so  obstinate  a  man,  he  might  have  never  admitted  this,  but  proved 
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against  every  one's  voice,  except  his  own,  his  special  blessedness.  But 
this  must  have  been  a  trial  to  him,  and  happily  he  was  spared  from  it. 

For  although  Firm  had  been  very  badly  shot,  and  kept  us  for  weeks 
in  anxiety  about  him,  his  strong  young  constitution  and  well-nourished 
frame  got  over  it.  A  truly  good  and  learned  doctor  came  from  Sacra- 
mento, and  we  hung  upon  his  words,  and  found  that  there  he  left  us 
hanging.  And  this  was  the  wisest  thing  perhaps  that  he  could  do, 
because  in  America  medical  men  are  not  absurdly  expected,  as  they  are 
in  England,  to  do  any  good  ;  but  are  valued  chiefly  upon  their  power  of 
predicting  what  they  cannot  help.  And  this  man  of  science  perceived 
that  he  might  do  harm  to  himself  and  his  family,  by  predicting  amiss, 
whereas  he  could  do  no  good  to  his  patient  by  predicting  rightly.  And 
so  he  foretold  both  good  and  evil,  to  meet  the  intentions  of  Providence. 

He  had  not  been  sent  for  in  vain,  however  ;  and  to  give  him  his  due 
he  saved  Ephraim's  life,  for  he  drew  from  the  wound  a  large  bullet, 
which,  if  left,  must  have  poisoned  all  his  circulation,  although  it  was 
made  of  pure  silver.  The  Sawyer  wished  to  keep  this  silver  bullet  as  a 
token,  but  the  doctor  said  that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  miners' 
law  ;  and  so  it  came  to  a  moderate  argument.  Each  was  a  thoroughly  stub- 
born man,  according  to  the  bent  of  all  good  men,  and  reasoning  increased 
their  unreason.  But  the  doctor  won,  as  indeed  he  deserved,  for  the 
extraction  had  been  delicate  ;  because  when  reason  had  been  exhausted, 
he  just  said  this  : — 

"  Colonel  Gundry,  let  us  have  no  more  words.  The  true  owner  is 
your  grandson.  I  will  put  it  back  where  I  took  it  from." 

Upon  this,  the  Sawyer  being  tickled,  as  men  very  often  are  in  sad 
moments,  took  the  doctor  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  the  bullet  heartily. 
And  the  medical  man  had  a  loop  made  to  it,  and  wore  it  upon  his  watch 
chain.  And  he  told  the  story  so  often  (saying  that  another  man  perhaps 
might  have  got  it  out,  but  no  other  man  could  have  kept  it),  that  among 
a  great  race  who  judge  by  facts  it  doubled  his  practice  immediately. 

The  leader  of  the  robbers,  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Captain  Pedro," 
was  buried  where  he  fell ;  and  the  whole  so  raised  Uncle  Sam's  repu- 
tation, that  his  house  was  never  attacked  again  j  and  if  any  bad  charac- 
ters were  forced  by  circumstances  to  come  near  him,  they  never  asked 
for  anything  stronger  than  ginger-beer  or  lemonade,  and  departed  very 
promptly.  For  as  soon  as  Ephraim  Gundry  could  give  account  of  his 
disaster,  it  was  clear  that  Don  Pedro  owed  his  fate  to  a  bottle  of  the 
Sawyer's  whisky.  Firm  had  only  intended  to  give  him  a  lesson  for 
misbehaviour,  being  fired  by  his  grandfather's  words  about  swinging  me 
on  the  saddle.  This  idea  had  justly  appeared  to  him  to  demand  a 
protest ;  to  deliver  which  he  at  once  set  forth  with  a  valuable  cow-hide 
whip.  Coming  thus  to  the  rovers'  camp,  and  finding  their  captain 
sitting  in  the  shade  to  digest  his  dinner,  Firm  laid  hold  of  him  by  the 
neck,  and  gave  way  to  feelings  of  severity.  Don  Pedro  regretted  his 
misconduct,  and  being  lifted  up  for  the  moment  above  his  ordinary 
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view,  perceived  that  he  might  have  clone  better,  and  shaped  the  pattern 
of  his  tongue  to  it.  Firm,  hearing  this,  had  good  hopes  of  him ;  yet 
knowing  how  volatile  repentance  is,  he  strove  to  form  a  well-marked 
track  for  it.  And  when  the  captain  ceased  to  receive  cow-hide,  he  must 
have  had  it  long  enough  to  miss  it. 

Now  this  might  have  ended  honourably  and  amicably  for  all  con- 
cerned, if  the  captain  had  known  when  he  was  well  off.  Unluckily  he 
had  purloined  a  bottle  of  Mr.  G-undry's  whisky,  and  he  drew  the  cork 
now  to  rub  his  stripes,  and  the  smell  of  it  moved  him  to  try  it  inside. 
And  before  very  long,  his  ideas  of  honour,  which  he  had  sense  enough  to 
drop  when  sober,  began  to  come  into  his  eyes  again,  and  to  stir  him  up 
to  mischief.  Hence  it  was  that  he  followed  Firm,  who  was  riding  home 
well  satisfied,  and  appeased  his  honour  by  shooting  in  cold  blood,  and 
justice  by  being  shot  any  how. 

It  was  beautiful,  through  all  this  trying  time,  to  watch  Uncle  Sam's 
proceedings.  He  appeared  so  delightfully  calm,  and  almost  careless, 
whenever  he  was  looked  at.  And  then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  per- 
petually, if  any  one  went  on  with  it.  Nobody  tried  to  observe  him,  of 
course,  or  remark  upon  any  of  his  doings,  and  for  this  he  would  become 
so  grateful,  that  he  would  long  to  tell  all  his  thoughts,  and  then  stop. 
This  must  have  been  a  great  worry  to  him,  seeing  how  open  his  manner 
was  ;  and  whenever  he  wanted  to  hide  anything,  he  informed  us  of  that 
intention.  So  that  we  exhorted  Firm  every  day  to  come  round  and 
restore  us  to  our  usual  state.  This  was  the  poor  fellow's  special  desire ; 
and  often  he  was  angry  with  himself,  and  made  himself  worse  again  by 
declaring  that  he  must  be  a  milksop  to  lie  there  so  long.  Whereas,  it 
was  much  more  near  the  truth  that  few  other  men,  even  in  the  Western 
States,  would  ever  have  got  over  such  a  wound.  I  am  not  learned 
enough  to  say  exactly  where  the  damage  was,  but  the  doctor  called  it,  I 
think,  the  sternum,  and  pronounced  that  "  a  building-up  process  "  was 
required,  and  must  take  a  long  time,  if  it  ever  could  be  done. 

It  was  done  at  last,  thanks  to  Suan  Isco,  who  scarcely  ever  left  him 
by  day  or  night,  and  treated  him  skilfully  with  healing  herbs.  But  he, 
without  meaning  it,  vexed  her  often  by  calling  for  me — a  mere  ignorant 
child.  Suan  was  dreadfully  jealous  of  this,  and  perhaps  I  was  proud  of 
that  sentiment  of  hers,  and  tried  to  justify  it,  instead  of  labouring  to 
remove  it,  as  would  have  been  the  more  proper  course.  And  Firm  most 
ungratefully  said  that  my  hand  was  lighter  than  poor  Suan's,  and  every- 
thing I  did  was  better  done,  according  to  him — which  was  shameful  on 
his  part,  and  as  untrue  as  anything  could  be.  However,  we  yielded  to 
him  in  all  things,  while  he  was  so  delicate ;  and  it  often  made  us,  poor 
weak  things,  cry  to  be  the  masters  of  a  tall  strong  man. 

Firm  Gundry  received  that  shot  in  May,  about  ten  days  before  the 
twelvemonth  was  completed  from  my  father's  death.  The  brightness  of 
summer,  and  beauty  of  autumn,  went  by  without  his  feeling  them,  and 
while  his  system  was  working  hard  to  fortify  itself  by  walling-up,  as  the 
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learned  man  had  called  it.  There  had  been  sonic  difficulties  in  this 
process,  caused  partly,  perhaps,  by  our  too  lavish  supply  of  the  raw 
material ;  and  before  Firm's  gap  in  his  "  sternum "  was  stopped,  the 
mountains  were  coming  down  upon  us,  as  we  always  used  to  say  when  the 
snow-line  stooped.  In  some  seasons  this  is  a  sharp  time  of  hurry,  broken 
with  storms,  and  capricious,  while  men  have  to  slur  in  the  driving 
weather  tasks  that  should  have  been  matured  long  since.  But  in  other 
years,  the  long  descent  into  the  depth  of  winter  is  taken  not  with  a 
jump  like  that,  but  gently,  and  softly,  and  windingly,  with  a  great 
many  glimpses  back  at  the  summer,  and  a  good  deal  of  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  sun. 

And  so  it  was  this  time.  The  autumn  and  the  winter  for  a  fortnight 
stood  looking  quietly  at  each  other.  They  had  quite  agreed  to  share 
the  hours,  to  suit  the  arrangements  of  the  sun.  The  nights  were  starry 
and  fresh  and  brisk,  without  any  touch  of  tartness ;  and  the  days  were 
sunny  and  soft  and  gentle,  without  any  sense  of  languor.  It  was  a 
lovely  scene  :  blue  shadows  gliding  among  golden  light. 

The  Sawyer  came  forth,  and  cried,  "  What  a  shame  !  This  makes  me 
feel  quite  young  again.  And  yet  I  have  done  not  a  stroke  of  work.  No 
excuse.  Make  no  excuse.  I  can  do  that  pretty  well  for  myself.  Praise 
God  for  all  his  mercies.  I  might  do  worse,  perhaps,  than  have  a  pipe." 

Then  Firm  came  out  to  surprise  him,  and  to  please  us  all  with  the 
sight  of  himself.  He  steadied  his  steps,  with  one  great  white  hand  upon 
bis  grandfather's  Sunday  staff,  and  his  clear  blue  eyes  were  trembling 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  a  fear  of  tears.  And  I  stepped  behind  a 
red  strawberry-tree,  for  my  sense  of  respect  for  him  almost  made  me  sob. 

Then  Jowler  thought  it  high  time  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  and 
convince  us  that  he  was  not  a  dead  dog  yet.  He  had  known  tribulation, 
as  his  master  had,  and  had  found  it  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  from  the 
shadowy  hunting-ground  of  dogs,  who  have  lived  a  conscientious  life.  I 
had  wondered  at  first  what  his  reason  could  have  been  for  not  coming 
forward,  according  to  his  custom,  to  meet  that  troop  of  robbers.  But 
his  reason,  alas,  was  too  cogent  to  himself,  though  nobody  else  in  that 
dreadful  time  could  pay  any  attention  to  him.  The  B-Overs,  well  know- 
ing poor  Jowler's  repute,  and  declining  the  fair  mode  of  testing  it,  had 
sent  in  advance  a  very  crafty  scout,  a  half-bred  Indian,  who  knew  as 
much  about  dogs  as  they  could  ever  hope  to  know  about  themselves. 
This  rogue  approached  faithful  Jowler — so  we  were  told  long  after- 
wards— not  in  an  upright  way,  but  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  qua- 
druped. And  he  took  advantage  of  the  dog's  unfeigned  surprise  and 
interest,  to  accost  him  with  a  piece  of  kidney  containing  a  powerful  poison. 
According  to  all  sound  analogy,  this  should  have  stopped  the  dear 
fellow's  earthly  tracks ;  but  his  spirit  was  such,  that  he  simply  went 
away  to  nurse  himself  up  in  retirement.  Neither  man  nor  dog  can  tell 
what  agonies  he  suffered ;  and  doubtless  his  tortures  of  mind  about  duty 
unperformed  were  the  worst  of  all.  These  things  are  out  of  human 
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knowledge  in  its  present  unsympathetic  state.  Enough  that  poor  Jowler 
came  home  at  last,  with  his  ribs  all  up  and  his  tail  very  low. 

Like  friends  who  have  come  together  again,  almost  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  we  sat  in  the  sunny  noon,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves.  The 
trees  above  us  looked  proud  and  cheerful,  laying  aside  the  mere  frippery 
of  leaves,  with  a  good  grace  and  contented  arms,  and  a  surety  of  having 
quite  enough  next  spring.  Much  of  the  fruity  wealth  of  autumn  still 
was  clustering  in  our  sight,  heavily  fetching  the  arched  bough  down,  to 
lessen  the  fall,  when  fall  they  must.  And  against  the  golden  leaves  of 
maple  behind  the  unpretending  roof,  a  special  wreath  of  blue  shone  like 
a  climbing  Ipomsea.  But  coming  to  examine  this,  one  found  it  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  busy  with 
a  quiet  roasting  job. 

This  shows  how  clear  the  air  was ;  but  a  thousand  times  as  much 
could  never  tell  how  clear  our  spirits  were.  Nobody  made  any  "  demon- 
stration," or  cut  any  frolicsome  capers,  or  even  said  anything  exuberant. 
The  stedfast  brooding  breed  of  England,  which  despises  antics,  was  pre- 
sent in  us  all,  and  strengthened  by  a  soil  whose  native  growth  is  peril, 
chance,  and  marvel.  And  so  we  nodded  at  one  another,  and  I  ran  over 
and  curtseyed  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  took  me  to  him. 

"  You  have  been  a  dear  good  child,"  he  said,  as  he  rose,  and  looked 
over  my  head  at  Firm ;  "  my  own  granddarter,  if  such  there  had  been, 
could  not  have  done  more  to  comfort  me  ;  nor  half  so  much  for  ought  I 
know.  There  is  no  picking  and  choosing  among  the  females,  as  God 
gives  them.  But  He  has  given  you.  for  a  blessing  and  saving  to  my  old 
age,  my  dearie." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  now  the  nugget ! "  I  cried,  desiring  like  a  child  to 
escape  deep  feeling,  and  fearing  any  strong  words  from  Firm.  "  You 
have  promised  me  ever  so  long  that  I  should  be  the  first  to  show  Firm 
the  nugget." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  my  dear,  and  Firm  shall  see  it  before  he  is  an 
hour  older,  and  Jowler  shall  come  down  to  show  us  where  it  is." 

Firm,  who  had  little  faith  in  the  nugget,  but  took  it  for  a  dream  of 
mine,  and  had  proved  conclusively  from  his  pillow  that  it  could  not  exist 
in  earnest,  now  with  a  gentle,  satirical  smile  declared  his  anxiety  to  see 
it ;  and  I  led  him  along  by  his  better  arm,  faster,  perhaps,  than  he 
ought  to  have  walked. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  place,  and  I  ran  eagerly  to 
point  it ;  but  behold,  where  the  nugget  had  been,  there  was  nothing  ex- 
cept the  white  bed  of  the  river  !  The  blue  water  flowed  very  softly  on 
its  way,  without  a  gleam  of  gold  to  corrupt  it. 

"  Oh,  nobody  will  ever  believe  me  again  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  the  saddest 
of  sad  dismay.  "  I  dreamed  about  it  first,  but  it  never  can  have  been 
a  dream  throughout.  You  know  that  I  told  you  about  it,  Uncle  Sam, 
even  when  you  were  very  busy,  and  that  shows  that  it  never  could  have 
been  a  dream." 
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"  You  told  me  about  it,  I  remember  now,"  Mr.  Gundry  answered 
dryly  ;  "  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  such  a  thing.  My  dear, 
you  may  have  imagined  it ;  because  it  was  the  proper  time  for  it  to  come, 
when  my  good  friends  had  no  money  to  lend.  Your  heart  was  so  good 
that  it  got  into  your  brain  ;  and  you  must  not  be  vexed,  my  dear  child  ; 
it  has  done  you  good  to  dream  of  it." 

"  I  said  so  all  along,"  Firm  observed  ;  "  Miss  Rema  felt  that  it  ought 
to  be,  and  so  she  believed  that  it  must  be  there.  She  is  always  so  warm 
and  trustful. 

"  Is  that  all  you  are  good  for  ? "  I  cried,  with  no  gratitude  for  his 
compliment.  "  As  sure  as  I  stand  here  I  saw  a  great  boulder  of  gold, 
and  so  did  Jowler ;  and  I  gave  you  the  piece  that  he  brought  up.  Did 
you  take  them  all  in  a  dream,  Uncle  Sam  ?  Come,  can  you  get  over 
that?" 

I  assure  you  that  for  the  moment  I  knew  not  whether  I  stood 
upon  my  fe^t  or  head,  until  I  perceived  an  extraordinary  grin  on  the 
Sawyer's  ample  countenance ;  but  Firm  was  not  in  the  secret  yet,  for  he 
gazed  at  me  with  compassion  ;  and  Uncle  Sam  looked  at  us  both,  as  if  he 
were  balancing  our  abilities. 

" Send  your  dog  in,  Missy,"  at  last  he  said ;  "he  is  more  jour  dog 
than  mine,  I  believe,  and  he  obeys  you  like  a  Christian.  Let  him  go 
and  find  it  if  he  can." 

At  a  sign  from  me,  the  great  dog  dashed  in,  and  scratched  with  all 
four  feet  at  once,  and  made  the  valley  echo  with  the  ring  of  mighty  bark- 
ing ;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes,  there  shone  the  nugget,  as  yellow  and 
as  big  as  ever. 

"  Ha,  ha !  I  never  saw  a  finer  thing,"  shouted  Uncle  Sam,  like  a 
schoolboy.  "  I  were  too  many  for  you,  Missy  dear ;  but  the  old  dog 
wollops  the  whole  of  us.  I  just  shot  a  barrow-load  of  gravel  on  your 
nugget,  to  keep  it  all  snug  till  Firm  should  come  round ;  and  if  the  boy 
had  never  come  round,  there  the  gold  might  have  waited  the  will  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  a  big  spot  anyhow." 

It  certainly  was  not  a  little  spot,  though  they  all  seemed  to  make  so 
light  of  it — which  vexed  me,  because  I  had  found  it,  and  was  as  proud 
as  if  I  had  made  it.  Not  by  any  means  that  the  Sawyer  wa,s  half  as 
careless  as  he  seemed  to  be  ;  he  put  on  much  of  this  for  my  sake,  having 
very  lofty  principles,  especially  concerning  the  duty  of  the  young.  Young 
people  were  never  to  have  small  ideas,  so  far  as  he  could  help  it,  particularly 
upon  such  matters  as  Mammon,  or  the  world,  or  fashion ;  and  not  so  very 
seldom  he  was  obliged  to  catch  himself  up  in  his  talking,  when  he  chanced 
to  be  going  on,  and  forgetting  that  I,  who  required  a  higher  vein  of 
thought  for  my  youth,  was  taking  his  words  downright ;  and  I  think 
that  all  this  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  treating  all  that  gold  in  such 
an  exemplary  manner  ;  for  if  it  had  really  mattered  nothing,  what  made 
him  go  in  the  dark  and  shoot  a  great  barrow- load  of  gravel  over  it  ? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
BKOUGHT  TO  BANK. 

THE  sanity  of  a  man  is  mainly  tested  among  his  neighbours  and  kindred 
by  the  amount  of  consideration  which  he  has  consistently  given  to  cash. 
If  money  has  been  the  chief  object  of  his  life,  and  he  for  its  sake  has 
spared  nobody,  no  sooner  is  he  known  to  be  successful  than  admiration 
overpowers  all  the  ill-will  he  has  caused.  He  is  shrewd,  sagacious,  long- 
headed, and  great ;  he  has  earned  his  success,  and  few  men  grudge,  while 
many  seek  to  get  a  slice  of  it ;  but  he,  as  a  general  rule,  declines  any 
premature  distribution ;  and  for  this  custody  of  his  wealth,  he  is  admired 
all  the  more  by  those  who  have  no  hope  of  sharing  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  it  was  known  that  Uncle  Sam  had  lodged  at  his 
bankers  a  tremendous  lump  of  gold,  which  rumour  declared  to  be  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  friends  from  every  side  poured  in, 
all  in  hot  haste,  to  lend  him  their  last  farthing.  The  Sawyer  was  pleased 
with  their  kindness,  but  thought  that  his  second-best  whisky  met  the 
merits  of  the  case.  And  he  was  more  particular  than  usual  with  his 
words  ;  for  according  to  an  old  saying  of  the  diggers,  a  big  nugget  always 
has  children,  and,  being  too  heavy  to  go  very  far,  it  is  likely  to  keep  all 
its  little  ones  at  home.  Many  people,  therefore,  were  longing  to  seek 
for  the  frogs  of  this  great  toad ;  for  so  in  their  slang  the  miners  called  them, 
with  a  love  of  preternatural  history.  But  Mr.  Gundry  allowed  no  search 
for  the  frogs,  or  even  the  tadpoles,  of  his  patriarchal  nugget.  And  much 
as  he  hated  the  idea  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  avarice  in  any  one,  he  showed 
himself  most  consistent  now  in  avoiding  that  imputation  ;  for  not  only 
did  he  refuse  to  show  the  bed  of  his  great  treasure,  after  he  had  secured 
it,  but  he  fenced  the  whole  of  it  in,  and  tarred  the  fence  and  put  loop- 
holes in  it ;  and  then  he  established  Jowler  where  he  could  neither  be 
shot  nor  poisoned,  and  kept  a  man  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle  in  the 
ruin  of  the  mill,  handy  to  shoot,  but  not  easy  to  be  shot ;  and  this  was  a 
resolute  man,  being  Martin  himself,  who  had  now  no  business.  Of  course 
Martin  grumbled ;  but  the  worse  his  temper  was,  the  better  for  his  duty, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  a  great  many  men ;  and  if  any  one  had  come 
to  console  him  in  his  grumbling,  never  would  he  have  gone  away  again. 

It  would  have  been  reckless  of  me  to  pretend  to  say  what  anybody 
ought  to  do ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  I  left  everything  to  those  who 
knew  so  much  better ;  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  that  it  might  have  done 
no  harm  if  I  had  been  more  consulted,  though  I  never  dreamed  of  saying 
so,  because  the  great  gold  had  been  found  by  me,  and  although  I  cared 
for  it  scarcely  more  than  for  the  tag  of  a  boot-lace,  nobody  seemed  to  me 
able  to  enter  into  it  quite  as  I  did ;  and  as  soon  as  Firm's  danger  and 
pain  grew  less,  I  began  to  get  rather  impatient,  but  Uncle  Sam  was  not 
to  be  hurried. 

Before  ever  he  hoisted  that  rock  of  gold,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
for  me  to  be  there,  and  he  even  put  the  business  off,  because  I  would 
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not  come  one  night,  for  I  had  a  superstitious  fear  on  account  of  its  being 
my  father's  birthday.  Uncle  Sam  had  forgotten  the  date,  and  begged 
my  pardon  for  proposing  it ;  but  he  said  that  we  must  not  put  it  off  later 
than  the  following  night,  because  the  moonlight  would  be  failing,  and  we 
durst  not  have  any  kind  of  lamp,  and  before  the  next  moon  the  hard 
weather  might  begin.  All  this  was  before  the  liberal  offers  of  his 
friends,  of  which  I  have  spoken  first,  although  they  happened  to  come 
after  it. 

While  the  Sawyer  had  been  keeping  the  treasure  perdu,  to  abide  the 
issue  of  his  grandson's  illness,  he  had  taken  good  care  both  to  watch  it 
and  to  form  some  opinion  of  its  shape  and  size ;  for,  knowing  the  pile 
which  I  had  described,  he  could  not  help  finding  it  easily  enough ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  fear  was  that  others  might  find  it,  and  come  in  great 
force  to  rob  him  ;  but  nothing  of  that  sort  had  happened,  partly  because 
he  held  his  tongue  rigidly,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  simple 
precaution  which  he  had  taken. 

Now,  however,  it  was  needful  to  impart  the  secret  to  one  man  at 
least ;  for  Firm,  though  recovering,  was  still  so  weak  that  it  might  have 
killed  him  to  go  into  the  water,  or  even  to  exert  himself  at  all ;  and, 
strong  as  Uncle  Sam  was,  he  knew  that  even  with  hoisting-tackle,  he  alone 
could  never  bring  that  piece  of  bullion  to  bank  ;  so,  after  much  considera- 
tion, he  resolved  to  tell  Martin  of  the  Mill,  as  being  the  most  trusty  man 
about  the  place,  as  well  as  the  most  surly ;  but  he  did  not  tell  him  until 
everything  was  ready,  and  then  he  took  him  straightway  to  the  place. 

Here,  in  the  moonlight,  we  stood  waiting,  Firm  and  myself  and  Suan 
Isco,  who  had  more  dread  than  love  of  gold,  and  might  be  useful  to  keep 
watch,  or  even  to  lend  a  hand,  for  she  was  as  strong  as  an  ordinary  man. 
The  night  was  sultry,  and  the  fire-flies  (though  dull  in  the  radiance  of 
the  moon)  darted,  like  soft  little  shooting-stars,  across  the  still  face  of 
shadow,  and  the  flood  of  the  light  of  the  moon  was  at  its  height,  sub- 
merging everything. 

While  we  were  whispering  and  keeping  in  the  shade,  for  fear  of 
attracting  any  wanderer's  notice,  we  saw  the  broad  figure  of  the  Sawyer 
rising  from  a  hollow  of  the  bank,  and  behind  him  came  Martin  the  fore- 
man, and  we  soon  saw  that  due  preparation  had  been  made,  for  they  took 
from  under  some  driftwood  (which  had  prevented  us  from  observing  it) 
a  small  moveable  crane,  and  fixed  it  on  a  platform  of  planks  which  they 
set  up  in  the  river-bed. 

"  Pale-faces  eat  gold,"  Suan  Isco  said,  reflectively,  and  as  if  to  satisfy 
herself.  "  Dem  eat,  drink,  die  gold ;  den  pull  gold  out  of  one  other's 
ears.  Welly  hope  Mellican  mans  get  enough  gold  now." 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic,  now,  Suan,"  I  answered ;  "  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  enough  ! " 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Firm,  who  had  been  unusually  silent  all  the 
evening,  "  I  wish  it  had  never  been  found  at  all.  As  sure  as  I  stand 
here,  mischief  will  come  of  it.  It  will  break  up  our  household.  I  hope 
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it  will  turn  out  a  lump  of  quartz,  gilt  on  the  face,  as  those  big  nuggets 
do,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred".  I  have  had  no  faith  in  it  all  along." 

"  Because  I  found  it,  Mr.  Firm,  I  suppose,"  I  answered  rather  pet- 
tishly, for  I  never  had  liked  Firm's  incessant  bitterness  about  my  nugget. 
"Perhaps  if  you  had  found  it,  Mr.  Firm,  you  would  have  had  great  faith 
in  it. 

"  Can't  say,  can't  say,"  was  all  Firm's  reply ;  and  he  fell  into  the  silent 
vein  again. 

"  Heave-ho  !  heave-ho  !  there,  you  sons  of  cooks  ! "  cried  the  Sawyer, 
who  was  splashing  for  his  life  in  the  water.  "  I've  tackled  'un  now ! 
Just  tighten  up  the  belt,  to  see  if  he  biteth  centre-like.  You  can't  lift  'un  ! 
Lord  bless  'ee,  not  you.  It'll  take  all  I  know  to  do  that,  I  guess ;  and 
Firm  ain't  to  lay  no  hand  to  it.  Don't  you  be  in  guch  a  doggoned  hurry. 
Hold  hard,  can't  you  1 " 

For  Suan  and  Martin  were  hauling  for  their  lives,  and  even  I  caught 
hold  of  a  rope-end,  but  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  it,  when  the  Sawyer 
swung  himself  up  to  bank,  and  in  half  a  minute  all  was  orderly.  He 
showed  us  exactly  where  to  throw  our  weight,  and  he  used  his  own  to 
such  good  effect  that,  after  some  creaking  and  groaning,  the  long  bill  of 
the  crane  rose  steadily,  and  a  mass  of  dripping  sparkles  shone  in  the 
moonlight  over  the  water. 

"  Hurrah  !  What  a  whale !  How  the  tough  ash  bends  ! "  cried  Uncle 
Sam,  panting  like  a  boy,  and  doing  nearly  all  the  work  himself.  "  Martin, 
lay  your  chest  to  it.  We'll  grass  him  in  two  seconds.  Californy  never 
saw  a  sight  like  this,  I  reckon." 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  us  all  to  stand  round  the  monster 
and  admire  it.  In  shape  it  was  just  like  a  fat  toad,  squatting  with  his 
shoulders  up  and  panting.  Even  a  rough  resemblance  to  the  head  and 
the  haunches  might  be  discovered,  and  a  few  spots  of  quartz  shone  here 
and  there  on  the  glistening  and  bossy  surface.  Some  of  us  began  to  feel 
and  handle  it  with  vast  admiration ;  but  Firm,  with  his  heavy  boots, 
made  a  vicious  kick  at  it,  and  a  few  bright  scales,  like  sparks,  flew  off. 

"  Why,  what  ails  the  lad  ?"  cried  the  Sawyer  in  some  wrath ;  "  what 
harm  hath  the  stone  ever  done  to  him  1  To  my  mind,  this  here  lump  is 
a  proof  of  the  whole  creation  of  the  world,  and  who  hath  lived  long 
enough  to  gainsay  1  Here  this  lump  hath  lain,  without  changing  colour, 
since  creation's  day ;  here  it  is,  as  big  and  heavy  as  when  the  Lord  laid 
hand  to  it.  What  good  to  argue  agin'  such  facts  1  Supposin'  the  world 
come  out  o'  nothing,  with  nobody  to  fetch  it,  or  to  say  a  word  of  orders, 
how  ever  could  it  'a  managed  to  get  a  lump  of  gold  like  this  in  it  ?  They 
clever  fellers  is  too  clever.  Let  'em  put  all  their  heads  together,  and 
turn  out  a  nugget,  and  I'll  believe  them." 

Uncle  Sam's  reasoning  was  too  deep  for  any  but  himself  to  follow. 
He  was  not  long  in  perceiving  this,  though  we  were  content  to  admire 
his  words,  without  asking  him  to  explain  them ;  so  he  only  said,  "  Well, 
well,"  and  began  to  try  with  both  hands  if  he  could  heft  this  lump.  He 
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stirred  it,  and  moved  it,  and  raised  it  a  little,  as  the  glisten  of  the  light 
upon  its  roundings  showed ;  but  lift  it  fairly  from  the  ground  he  could 
not,  however  he  might  bow  his  sturdy  legs  and  bend  his  mighty  back  to 
it ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  pleased  for  once  to  acknowledge  his  own 
discomfiture. 

"  Five  hundred  and  a  half  I  used  to  lift  to  the  height  of  my  knee- 
cap easily ;  I  may  'a  fallen  off  now  a  hundredweight  with  years,  and 
strings  in  my  back,  and  rheumatics ;  but  this  here  little  toad  is  a  cleai 
hundredweight  out  and  beyond  my  heftage.  If  there's  a  pound  here, 
there's  not  an  ounce  under  six  hundredweight,  I'll  lay  a  thousand  dollars. 
Miss  Eema,  give  a  name  to  him.  All  the  thundering  nuggets  has 
thundering  names. 

"Then  this  shall  be  called  'Uncle  Sam,'  "  I  answered;  "because  he 
is  the  largest  and  the  best  of  all." 

"  It  shall  stand,  Miss,"  cried  Martin,  who  was  in  great  spirits,  and 
seemed  to  have  bettered  himself  for  ever.  "  You  could  not  have  given 
it  a  finer  name,  Miss,  if  you  had  considered  for  a  century.  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  name  of  our  glorious  race,  from  the  kindness  of  our  natur'.  Every- 
body's uncle  we  are  now  in  vartue  of  superior  knowledge,  and  freedom, 
and  giving  of  general  advice,  and  stickin'  to  all  the  world,  or  all  the  good 
of  it.  Darned  if  old  Sam  aren't  the  front  of  creation  ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Sawyer,  "  let  us  call  it  '  Uncle  Sam,'  if  the 
dear  young  lady  likes  it ;  it  would  be  bad  luck  to  change  the  name  ;  but 
for  all  that,  we  must  look  uncommon  sharp,  or  some  of  our  glorious  race 
will  come  and  steal  it,  afore  we  unbutton  our  eyes." 

"  Pooh  ! "  cried  Martin,  but  he  knew  very  well  that  his  master's  words 
were  common  sense ;  and  we  left  him  on  guard  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  Jowler  to  keep  watch  with  him.  And  the  next  day  he  told  us 
that  he  had  spent  the  night  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  from  continual 
thought,  that  when  our  pet  cow  came  to  drink  at  daybreak,  it  was  but 
the  blowing  of  her  breath  that  saved  her  from  taking  a  bullet  between 
her  soft,  tame  eyes. 

Now,  it  could  not  in  any  kind  of  way  hold  good  that  such  things 
should  continue ;  and  the  Sawyer,  though  loth  to  lose  sight  of  the  nugget, 
perceived  that  he  must  not  sacrifice  all  the  morals  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  it,  and  he  barely  had  time  to  despatch  it  on  its  road  at  the  bottom  of 
a  load  of  lumber,  with  Martin  to  drive,  and  Jowler  to  sit  up,  and  Firm 
to  ride  behind,  when  a  troop  of  mixed  robbers  came  riding  across,  with  a 
four-wheel  cart  and  two  sturdy  mules,  enough  to  drag  off  everything. 
They  had  clearly  heard  of  the  golden  toad,  and  desired  to  know  more  of 
him ;  but  Uncle  Sam,  with  his  usual  blandness,  met  these  men  at  the 
gate  of  his  yard,  and  upon  the  top-rail,  to  ease  his  arm,  he  rested  a  rifle 
of  heavy  metal,  with  seven  revolving  chambers.  The  robbers  found  out 
that  they  had  lost  their  way,  and  Mr.  Gundry  answered  that  so  they  had, 
and  the  sooner  they  found  it  in  another  direction,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  them.  They  thought  that  he  had  all  his  men  inside,  and  they  were 
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mighty  civil,  though  we  had  only  two  negroes  to  help  us,  and  Suan  Isco, 
with  a  great  gun  cocked.  But  their  curiosity  was  such  that  they  could 
not  help  asking  about  the  gold ;  and,  sooner  than  shoot  them,  Uncle  Sam 
replied  that,  upon  his  honour,  the  nugget  was  gone.  And  the  fame  of 
his  word  was  so  well  known,  that  these  fellows  (none  of  whom  could  tell 
the  truth  even  at  confession)  believed  him  on  the  spot,  and  begged  his 
pardon  for  trespassing  on  his  premises.  They  hoped  that  he  would  not 
say  a  word  to  the  Vigilance  Committee,  who  hanged  a  poor  fellow  for . 
losing  his  road ;  and  he  told  them  that  if ,  they  made  off  at  once,  nobody 
should  pursue  them,  and  so  they  rode  off  very  happily. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
FIRM  AND  INFIRM. 

STRANGE  as  it  may  appear,  our  quiet  little  home  was  not  yet  disturbed  by 
that  great  discovery  of  gold.  The  Sawyer  went  up  to  the  summit  of 
esteem  in  public  opinion  ;  but  to  himself,  and  to  us,  he  was  the  same  as 
ever.  He  worked  with  his  own  hard  hands,  and  busy  head,  just  as 
he  used  to  do ;  for  although  the  mill  was  still  in  ruins,  there  was  plenty 
of  the  finer  work  to  do,  which  always  required  band-labour.  And  at  night 
he  would  sit  at  the  end  of  the  table  furthest  from  the  fireplace,  with  his 
spectacles  on,  and  his  red  cheeks  glowing,  while  he  designed  the  future 
mill,  which  was  to  be  built  in  the  spring,  and  transcend  every  mill  ever 
heard,  thought,  or  dreamt  of. 

We  all  looked  forward  to  a  quiet  winter,  snug  with  warmth  and 
cheer  indoors,  and  bright  outside  with  sparkling  trees,  brisk  air,  and 
frosty  appetite ;  when  a  foolish  idea  arose,  which  spoiled  the  comfort  at  least 
of  two  of  us.  Ephraim  Gundry  found  out,  or  fancied,  that  he  was  entirely 
filled  with  love  of  a  very  young  maid,  who  never  dreamt  of  such  things, 
and  hated  even  to  hear  of  them ;  and  the  maid,  unluckily,  was  myself. 

During  the  time  of  his  ailment,  I  had  been  with  him  continually, 
being  only  too  glad  to  assuage  his  pain,  or  turn  his  thoughts  away  from 
it.  I  partly  suspected  that  he  had  incurred  his  bitter  wound  for  my 
sake;  though  I  never  imputed  his  zeal  to  more  than  a  young  man's 
natural  wrath  at  an  outrage.  But  now  he  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt,  and 
made  me  most  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  I  was  hard  upon  him,  and  after- 
wards I  often  thought  so ;  for  he  was  very  kind  and  gentle  ;  but  I  was 
an  orphan  child,  and  had  no  one  to  advise  me  in  such  matters.  I 
believe  that  he  should  have  considered  this,  and  allowed  me  to  grow  a 
little  older ;  but  perhaps  he  himself  was  too  young  as  yet,  and  too 
bashful,  to  know  how  to  manage  things.  It  was  the  very  evening  after 
his  return  from  Sacramento,  and  the  beauty  of  the  weather  still  abode  in 
the  soft  warm  depth  around  us.  In  every  tint  of  rock  and  tree,  and 
playful  glass  of  river,  a  quiet  clearness  seemed  to  lie,  and  a  rich  content 
of  colour.  The  grandeur  of  the  world  was  such,  that  one  could  only  rest 
among  it,  seeking  neither  voice  nor  thought. 
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Therefore  I  was  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  hear  my  name  ring 
loudly  thi-ough  the  echoing  hollows,  and  then  to  see  the  bushes  shaken, 
and  an  eager  form  leap  out.  I  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  sat  with  a 
wreath  of  white  bouvardia  and  small  adiantum  round  my  head,  which 
I  had  plaited  anyhow. 

"What  a  lovely  dear  you  are!"  cried  Finn,  and  then  he  seemed 
frightened  at  his  own  words, 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  have  finished  your  dinner  so  soon  as 
this,  Mr.  Firm." 

"  And  you  did  not  want  me.  You  are  vexed  to  see  me.  Tell  the 
truth,  Miss  Rema." 

"  I  always  tell  the  truth,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  did  not  want  to  be 
disturbed  just  now.  I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of." 

"  And  not  me  among  them.  Oh  no,  of  course,  you  never  think  of 
me,  Erema." 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  that,"  I  answered,  looking  clearly 
at  him,  as  a  child  looks  at  a  man.  "And  it  is  not  true,  I  assure  yoxi, 
Firm.  Whenever  I  have  thought  of  dear  Uncle  Sam,  I  very  often  go 
on  to  think  of  you,  because  he  is  so  fond  of  you." 

"  But  not  for  my  own  sake,  Erema ;  you  never  think  of  me-for  my 
own  sake." 

"  But  yes,  I  do,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Firm ;  I  do  greatly.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  I  do  not  remember  how  hungry  you  are,  and  I  think 
of  you." 

"  Tush  ! "  replied  Firm,  with  a  lofty  gaze.  "  Even  for  a  moment 
that  does  not  in  any  way  express  my  meaning.  My  mind  is  very  much 
above  all  eating,  when  it  dwells  upon  you,  Erema.  I  have  always  been 
fond  of  you,  Erema." 

"  You  have  always  been  good  to  me,  Firnl,"  I  said,  as  I  managed  to 
get  a  great  branch  between  us.  "  After  your  grandfather,  and  Suan 
Isco,  and  Jowler,  I  think  that  I  like  you  best  of  almost  anybody  left  to 
me.  And  you  know  that  I  never  forget  your  slippers." 

"  Erema,  you  drive  me  almost  wild,  by  never  \inderstanding  me. 
Now,  will  you  just  listen  to  a  little  common  sense?  You  know  that  I 
am  not  romantic." 

"Yes,  Firm;  yes,  I  know  that  you  never  did  anything  wrong  in 
any  way." 

"  You  would  like  me  better  if  I  did.  What  an  extraordinary  thing 
it  is  !  Oh,  Erema,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

He  had  seen  in  a  moment,  as  men  seem  to  do,  when  they  study  the 
much  quicker  face  of  a  girl,  that  his  words  had  keenly  wounded  me — 
that  I  had  applied  them  to  my  father,  of  whom  I  was  always  thinking  ; 
though  I  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  him.  But  I  knew  that  Firm  had  meant 
no  harm,  and  I  gave  him  my  hand,  though  I  could  not  speak. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  are  very  dear  to  me,  dearer  than  all  the 
world  beside.  I  will  not  worry  you  any  more.  Only  say  that  you  do 
not  hate  me," 
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"  How  could  1 1  How  could  anybody  ?  Now  let  us  go  in,  and 
attend  to  Uncle  Sam.  He  thinks  of  everybody  before  himself." 

"  And  I  think  of  everybody  after  myself.  Is  that  what  you  mean, 
Erema  t " 

"  To  be  sure !  If  you  like ;  you  may  put  any  meaning  on  my  words 
that  you  think  proper.  I  am  accustomed  to  things  of  that  sort,  and  I 
pay  no  attention  whatever,  when  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  right." 
"  I  see,"  replied  Firm,  applying  one  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  in 
deep  contemplation,  which,  of  all  his  manners,  annoyed  me  most,  that 
nose  being  slightly  crooked ;  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  Miss  Rerna  is  always 
perfectly  certain  that  she  is  right,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  quite  wrong.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  holding  a 
first-rate  opinion  of  oneself." 

"  You  are  not  what  I  thought  of  you,"  I  cried,  being  vexed  beyond 
bearance  by  such  words,  and  feeling  their  gross  injustice;  "if  you  wish 
to  say  anything  more,  please  to  leave  it  until  you  recover  your  temper.  I 
am  not  quite  accustomed  to  rudeness." 

"With  these  words,  I  drew  away  and  walked  off,  partly  in  earnest 
and  partly  in  joke,  not  wishing  to  hear  another  word.  And  when  I 
looked  back,  being  well  out  of  sight,  there  he  sat  still,  with  his  head  on 
his  hands  ;  and  my  heart  had  a  little  ache  for  him. 

However,  I  determined  to  say  no  more,  and  to  be  extremely  careful. 
I  could  not  in  justice  blame  Ephraim  Gundry  for  looking  at  me  very 
often.  But  I  took  good  care  not  to  look  at  him  again,  unless  he  said 
something  that  made  me  laugh,  and  then  I  could  scarcely  help  it.  He 
was  sharp  enough  very  soon  to  find  out  this ;  and  then  he  did  a  thing 
which  was  most  unfair,  as  I  found  out  long  afterwards.  He  bought  an 
American  jest-book,  full  of  ideas  wholly  new  to  me,  and  these  he  com- 
mitted to  heart,  and  brought  them  out  as  his  own  productions.  If  I 
had  only  known  it,  I  must  have  been  exceedingly  sorry  for  him.  But 
Uncle  Sam  used  to  laugh,  and  rub  his  hands,  perhaps  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake  ;  and  when  Uncle  Sam  laughed,  there  was  nobody  near  who 
could  help  laughing  with  him.  And  so  I  began  to  think  Firm  the  most 
witty  and  pleasant  of  men,  though  I  tried  to  look  away. 

But  perhaps  the  most  careful  and  delicate  of  things  was  to  see  how 
Uncle  Sam  went  on.  I  could  not  understand  him  at  all  just  then,  and 
thought  him  quite  changed  from  my  old  Uncle  Sam ;  but  afterwards, 
when  I  came  to  know,  his  behaviour  was  as  clear  and  shallow  as  the  water 
of  his  own  river.  He  had  very  strange  ideas  about  what  he  generally 
called  "  the  female  kind."  According  to  his  ideas  (and,  perhaps  they  were 
not  so  unusual  among  mankind,  especially  settlers),  all "  females  "  were  of 
a  good,  but  weak,  and  consistently  inconsistent  sort.  The  surest  way  to 
make  them  do  whatever  their  betters  wanted,  was  to  make  them  think 
that  it  was  not  wanted,  but  was  hedged  with  obstacles  beyond  their  power 
to  overcome ;  and  so  to  provoke  and  tantalise  them  to  set  their  hearts 
upon  doing  it.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  (than  which  there  can  be 
none  more  mistaken),  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  me  from  having 
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a  word  to  say  to  Firm,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  with  winks  and 
nods  of  pleasantry,  that  his  grandson's  heart  was  set  upon  the  pretty 
Miss  Sylvester,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  owned  a  herd  of  pigs,  much 
too  near  our  saw-mills,  and  herself  a  young  woman  of  outrageous  dress, 
and  in  a  larger  light  contemptible.  But  when  Mr.  Gundry,  without 
any  words,  conveyed  this  piece  of  news  to  me,  I  immediately  felt  quite  a 
liking  for  gaudy  but  harmless  Pennsylvania,  for  so  her  parents  had 
named  her,  when  she  was  too  young  to  help  it,  and  I  heartily  hoped  that 
she  might  suit  Firm,  which  she  seemed  all  the  more  likely  to  do,  as  his 
conduct  could  not  be  called  noble.  Upon  that  point,  however,  I  said  not 
a  word,  leaving  him  purely  to  judge  for  himself,  and  feeling  it  a  great  relief 
that  now  he  could  not  say  anything  more  to  me.  I  was  glad  that  his 
taste  was  so  easily  pleased;  and  I  told  Suan  Isco  how  glad  I  was. 

This  I  had  better  have  left  unsaid ;  for  it  led  to  a  great  explosion, 
and  drove  me  away  from  the  place  altogether,  before  the  new  mill  was 
finished,  and  before  I  should  otherwise  have  gone  from  friends  who  were 
so  good  to  me, — not  that  I  could  have  stayed  there  much  longer,  even  if 
this  had  never  come  to  pass  ;  for  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
I  was  growing  more  uneasy.  Uneasy,  not  at  my  obligations,  or  depend- 
ence upon  mere  friends  (for  they  managed  that  so  kindly  that  I  seemed  to 
confer  the  favour),  but  from  my  own  sense  of  lagging  far  behind  my  duty. 
For  now  the  bright  air,  and  the  wholesome  food,  and  the  pleasure  of 
goodness  around  me,  were  making  me  grow,  without  knowledge  or  notice, 
into  a  tall  and  not  altogether  to  be  overlooked  young  woman.  I  was 
exceedingly  shy  about  this,  and  blushed  if  any  one  spoke  of  it ;  but  yet 
in  my  heart  I  felt  that  it  was  so,  and  how  could  I  help  it  ?  And  when 
people  said,  as  rough  people  will,  and  even  Uncle  Sam  sometimes,  "hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does,"  or  "  beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  and  so  on,  I 
made  it  my  duty  not  to  be  put  out,  but  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  be  thank- 
ful. And  though  I  had  no  idea  of  any  such  influence  at  the  moment,  I 
hope  that  the  grandeur  of  nature  around,  and  the  lofty  style  of  every- 
thing, may  have  saved  me  from  dwelling  too  much  on  myself,  as  Penn- 
sylvania Sylvester  did. 

Now  the  more  I  felt  my  grown-up  age,  and  health,  and  buoyant 
vigour,  the  surer  I  knew  that  the  time  was  come  for  me  to  do  some  good 
with  them.  Not  to  benefit  the  world  in  general,  in  a  large  and  scattery 
way  (as  many  young  people  set  out  to  do,  and  never  get  any  further),  but 
to  right  the  wrong  of  my  own  house,  and  bring  home  justice  to  my  own 
heart.  This  may  be  thought  a  partial  and  paltry  object  to  set  out  with  ; 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  otherwise.  At  the  time,  it  occurred  to  me  in 
no  other  light,  except  as  my  due  business,  and  I  never  took  any  large 
view  at  all.  But  even  now  I  do  believe  (though  not  yet  in  pickle  of 
wisdom),  that  if  everybody,  in  its  own  little  space,  and  among  its  own 
little  movements,  will  only  do  and  take  nothing  without  pure  taste  of 
the  salt  of  justice,  no  reeking  atrocity  of  national  crimes  could  ever  taint 
the  heaven. 

Such  questions,  however,  become  me  not.     I  have  only  to  deal  with 
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very  little  things,  sometimes  too  slim  to  handle  well,  and  too  sleezy  to  be 
woven  ;  and  if  they  seem  below  my  sense  and  dignity  to  treat  of,  I  can 
only  say  that  they  seemed  very  big  at  the  time  when  I  had  to  encounter 
them.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more  important,  in  a  little  world  of 
life,  than  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be  put  out,  and  dare  even  to  think  ill  of  me  ] 
Yet  this  he  did ;  and  it  shows  how  shallow  are  all  those  theories  of  the 
other  sex,  which  men  are  so  pleased  to  indulge  in.  Scarcely  anything 
could  be  more  ridiculous  from  first  to  last,  when  calmly  and  truly 
considered,  than  the  firm  belief  which  no  power  of  reason  could,  for  the 
time,  root  out  of  him. 

Uncle  Sam,  the  dearest  of  all  mankind  to  me,  and  the  very  kindest, 
was  positively  low  enough  to  believe,  in  his  sad  opinion  of  the  female 
race,  that  my  young  head  was  turned  because  of  the  wealth  to  which  I 
had  no  claim,  except  through  his  own  justice.  He  had  insisted,  at  first, 
that  the  whole  of  that  great  nugget  belonged  to  me,  by  right  of  sole  dis- 
covery. I  asked  him  whether,  if  any  stranger  had  found  it,  it  would 
have  been  considered  his;  and  whether  he  would  have  allowed  a 
"  greaser;"  upon  finding,  to  make  off  with  it.  At  the  thought  of  this, 
Mr.  Gundry  gave  a  little  grunt,  and  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  view  of  it.  But  he  said  that  my  reasoning  did  not  fit ;  that  I  was 
not  a  greaser,  but  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the  place,  and  entitled  to  all  a 
settler's  rights.  That  the  bed  of  the  river  would  have  been  his  grave, 
but  for  the  risk  of  my  life ;  and  therefore  whatever  I  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  belonged  to  me,  and  me  only. 

In  argument  he  was  so  much  stronger  than  I  could  ever  attempt  to 
be,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  could  only  say  that  if  he  argued  for  ever,  it 
could  never  make  any  difference.  He  did  not  argue  for  ever,  but  only 
grew  obstinate  and  unpleasant,  so  that  I  yielded  at  last  to  own  the  half 
share  of  the  bullion. 

Very  well.  Everybody  would  have  thought,  who  has  not  studied  the 
nature  of  men,  or  been  dragged  through  it  heavily,  that  now  there  could 
be  no  more  trouble  between  two  people  entirely  trusting  each  other,  and 
only  anxious  that  the  other  should  have  the  best  of  it.  Yet  instead  of 
that  being  the  case,  the  mischief,  the  myriad  mischief  of  money  set  in  ; 
until  I  heartily  wished  sometimes  that  my  miserable  self  was  down  in  the 
hole  which  the  pelf  had  left  behind  it. 

For  what  did  Uncle  Sam  take  into  his  head  (which  was  full  of 
generosity  and  large  ideas,  so  loosely  packed  that  little  ones  gi*ew  between 
them,  especially  about  womankind),  what  else  did  he  really  seem  to  think, 
with  the  downright  stubbornness  of  all  his  thoughts,  but  that  I,  his  poor 
debtor,  and  pensioner,  and  penniless  dependant,  was  so  set  up  and  elated 
by  this  sudden  access  of  fortune,  that  henceforth  none  of  the  sawing 
race  was  high  enough  for  me  to  think  of.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
believe  that  so  fair  and  just  a  man  ever  could  set  such  construction  upon 
me.  And  when  it  became  too  plain  that  he  did  so,  truly  I  know  not 
whether  grief  or  anger  was  uppermost  in  my  troubled  heart. 
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IT  is,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  difficult  to  believe  nowadays  that  there 
was  a  time  when  it  took  five  days  to  travel  from  London  to  York.  To 
anyone  who  subscribes  to  a  lending  library,  reads  the  reviews,  or  even 
looks  over  the  publishers'  announcements,  it  will  be  scarcely  less  difficult 
to  conceive  a  time  when  England  produced  no  novels  and  subsisted 
entirely  on  imported  fiction.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  achievements  of 
this  branch  of  the  national  industry  that  it  has  ceased  to  excite  in  us  any 
feeling  of  admiration  or  astonishment.  We  are  immensely  proud  of  our 
machinery.  When  we  particularly  want  to  impress,  please,  or  puzzle  any 
foreign  potentate  who  visits  us,  we  take  him  down  to  Woolwich,  and  show 
him  how  easily  and  quickly  a  Woolwich  infant  may  be  brought  into  the 
world  ;  or  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  where  he  sees  a  sheet  of  metal 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  converted  into  steel  pens,  or  some  fluffy  stuff 
passing  through  a  mad  whirl  of  wheels  and  coming  out  at  the  other 
end  as  shirting.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  possible  to  exhibit  the  actual 
mechanical  process  which  produces  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  the 
enormous  amount  of  fiction  required  by  the  British  nineteenth-century 
public.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  way  of  astonishing  Sultan,  Seyyicl, 
or  Shah  by  presenting  to  his  eyes  an  example  of  applied  mechanics  dealing 
with,  for  instance,  a  forged  will,  a  false  marriage,  a  family  feud,  a  curate 
more  or  less  Anglican,  a  guardsman  more  or  less  diabolical,  or  any 
similar  raw  material,  and  spinning,  twisting,  and  weaving  the  whole  into 
the  article  of  commerce  known  by  the  trade  as  a  novel  of  the  season,  three 
vols.  octavo,  price  one  pound  eleven  and  sixpence.  Nevertheless,  the 
manufacture  is  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  triumph  of  modern  skill  and 
enterprise,  more  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  its  present  prodigious 
development  is  altogether  a  growth  of  our  own  days.  The  tremendoxis 
activity  in  the  fiction  market  presents,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sluggishness  of  business  in  those  days  when  a  few  pieces  of  work  turned 
out  by  a  few  irregular  hands  like  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  or 
Sterne  amply  sufficed  to  meet  the  demand  for  entertaining  literature ; 
not  to  speak  of  that  remoter  and  still  more  backward  age — the  handloom 
period  in  the  history  of  novel-weaving — when  our  simple  ancestors  were 
contented  with  the  fabrics  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Manley,  a  coarse  web  according  to  our  taste,  but  very  fine  in  their  un- 
educated eyes. 

These,  however,  were  at  any  rate  English ;  but  before  the  Restoration 
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native  ingenuity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  capable  of  even  so  moderate 
an  effort  as  the  fabrication  of  a  serviceable  intrigue,  and  the  novel-readers 
of  England  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  productions  of  the  foreigner. 
This  was  the  age  of  those  shabby  folios  with  high-sounding  titles  upon 
which  the  explorer  sometimes  lights  among  the  remoter  shelves  of  an  old 
country-house  library — "  Cassandra,"  "  Clelia,"  "  Astrea  :  a  Romance," 
"  Ibrahim  ;  or,  the  Illustrious  Bassa,"  "  Artamanes ;  or,  the  Grand  Cyrus," 
and  the  like ;  volumes  for  the  most  part  describing  themselves  as  "  written 
by  eminent  wits  and  englished  by  persons  of  quality,"  and  in  bulk,  type, 
and  appearance  as  unsuggestive  of  light  reading  as  books  well  could  be. 
It  is  in  such  company  that  Guzman  de  Alfarache  is  most  frequently  found 
in  these  days,  but  the  proverb  which  makes  company  an  index  to  character 
does  not  hold  good  in  this  case.  The  works  of  D'TJrfe,  Gomberville,  La 
Calprenede,  and  the  Scuderys,  which  gave  employment  to  the  translators 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  entertainment  to  the  readers  of  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  all  mere  offshoots  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  fiction,  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  prose  pastorals.  As 
M.  Demogeot  says  in  his  History  of  French  Literature,  "le  bucher  de 
Cervantes  n'etouffa  pas  toute  la  race  chevaleresque ;  le  roman  heroique, 
malencontreux  phenix,  en  sortit  sain  et  sauf  pour  1'ennui  du  xviie 
siecle."  They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  old 
romances,  and,  like  the  old  romances,  they  sought  to  lead  the  reader  into  a 
world  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  world  of  his  experience,  and 
to  interest  him  by  the  representation  of  personages,  incidents,  sentiments, 
and  motives  of  action  as  unlike  those  of  real  life  as  the  author's  imagina- 
tion could  make  them.  Guzman  de  Alfarache  was  constructed  on  a  plan 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  It  was  an  example  of  the  new  form  of 
fiction  which  had  come  into  existence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
great  movement  of  the  time,  the  gravitation  towards  fact,  which  had  made 
itself  felt  in  theology,  in  philosophy,  in  science,  and  in  art,  extended  even 
to  fiction,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  species  of  romance ;  one  that  laid  its 
scenes,  not  in  vague  regions  peopled  by  impossible  knights  and  shepherds, 
but  in  the  crowded  highways  of  everyday  life,  and  appealed  not  to  the 
sentimental  instincts  of  the  reader,  but  to  his  sympathy  with  the  weak- 
nesses, wants,  and  humours  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  first  essay  in  this  direction  was  the  little  Spanish  tale  of  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  the  origin,  character,  and  place  in  literature  of  which  have  been 
already  dealt  with  in  these  pages.*  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  also  a  Spanish 
tale,  was  the  next,  or  at  least  the  next  that  has  come  down  to  us.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seemi  strange  that  Spain,  of  all  countries,  should  have  been  the 
one  to  take  the  initiative  in  stibstituting  a  realistic  for  a  romantic  school 
of  fiction ;  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Spain  was  the  country  where 
the  romantic  fiction — not  only  the  chivalric  but  also  the  pastoral — reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  luxuriance,  and  the  only  country  where  its  effects  upon 

*  Cornhill  Magasine,  June  1875. 
VOL,  XXXV,— NO,   205,  2. 
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the  popular  taste  assumed  the  magnitude  of  an  evil ;  it  would  be,  therefore, 
naturally  the  quarter  where  a  reaction  might  be  expected.  In  the  next 
place  Spanish  society  presented  some  especially  striking  contrasts  to  the 
pictures  which  the  romantic  writers  were  fond  of  drawing.  No  characters, 
for  instance,  could  well  have  been  more  dissimilar  than  the  heroes  of  the 
romances,  and  the  actual  knights  errant — the  vagabond  chevaliers  d1  Indus- 
trie by  whom  Spain  was  overrun  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  if  we  are  to  trust  contemporary  evidence  there  was  as  little  Arcadian 
innocence  as  there  was  princely  magnificence  in  the  life  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  at  the  same  time.  Incongruities  of  this  sort  coiild  not  long 
escape  notice  among  people  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour ;  and,  whatever 
doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  possession  of  humour  by  the  other  Latin 
races,  there  can  be  none  in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards.  The  novels  written 
in  the  gusto  picaresco,  as  the  style  in  time  came  to  be  called,  were  a 
very  natural  result  of  these  circumstances.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
designedly  burlesques  upon  the  fashionable  fiction  of  the  clay,  but  in  effect 
they  travestied  its  salient  features.  Everything  in  them  was  of  the 
familiar  type  :  the  incidents  were  those  of  everyday  occurrence  within 
the  experience  of  the  reader ;  the  scenes  were  carefully  copied  from  life,  a 
marked  preference  being  given  to  low  life ;  the  aims,  actions,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  characters  were  studiously  unheroic,  and  in  their  heroes 
every  one  of  the  knightly  virtues  of  the  old  romances  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  For  these  last  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  large  and  well- 
recognised  class  to  draw  from.  Among  the  unwholesome  growths  bred 
by  the  decay  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  the  Philips  was  the  swarm  of. 
idlers  that  infested  the  kingdom — the  pauper  hidalgos  who,  in  the  words 
of  Espinel,  "  mas  quieren  padecer  necesidades  que  ser  oficiales,"  who  pre- 
ferred to  endure  any  straits  rather  than  stoop  to  work ;  and  the  picaros, 
who  to  an  equal  repugnance  to  labour  added  an  entire  unscrupulousness 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  wants  of  life  were  to  be  supplied.  These, 
especially  the  latter,  and  their  shifts  and  contiivances,  adventures  and 
mishaps,  offered  tempting  materials  for  a  school  of  fiction  founded  on 
principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  governed  the  writers  of  the 
chivalry  and  pastoral  romances. 

Guzman  de  Alfarache  appeared  in  1599,  at  the  commencement  as 
well  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Spanish  literature  as  of  the  reign  which 
confirmed  the  downward  tendency  of  the  national  fortunes.  No  work 
of  the  age,  not  even  Don  Quixote,  which  followed  it  six  years  later,  had 
so  great  or  so  immediate  a  success ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to 
modern  times,  to  Scott  or  Dickens,  that  we  find  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture anything  like  so  rapid  or  so  wide  a  popularity.  According  to  a 
statement  which,  as  Ticknor  says,  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  at  least 
twenty-six  editions,  amounting  to  upwards  of  50,000  copies,  of  the  first 
part  had  been  produced  within  six  years  after  its  first  appearance,  and 
within  three  it  had  been  already  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 
Versions  appeared  later  in  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  and  Latin ;  the 
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last  a  curious  one,  by  Caspar  Ens,  author  of  the  Epidorpides,  which, 
from  the  number  of  editions  it  passed  through,  seems  to  have  been 
popular.  Into  English  it  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  translated  by  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  familiar  with  the  language,  literature,  and  life 
of  Spain,  James  Mabbe,  "  Don  Diego  Puede-Ser  "  (i.e.  "  may-be  "),  as  he 
punningly  called  himself,  sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

There  were  many  excellent  translations  of  masterpieces  of  foreign 
literature  produced  in  England  at  that  time — Fairfax's  Tasso,  Harring- 
ton's Ariosto,  Bartholomew  Yong's  version  of  the  Dianas  of  Montemayor, 
Perez,  and  Polo  ;  Shelton's  Don  Quixote,  Florio's  Montaigne ;  and  Mabbe's 
Guzman  is  not  the  least  meritorious  among  the  number.  He  is  much 
more  sparing  of  interpolations  of  his  own,  and  more  faithful  to  his  task 
than  most  of  the  old  translators,  and  his  style,  if  sometimes  a  little 
tinged  with  the  pedantry  of  the  day,  is  generally  vigorous,  idiomatic, 
and  clear,  with,  moreover,  a  certain  well-bred  air  about  it,  which  no 
doubt  helped  to  recommend  the  book  to  a  higher  class  of  readers  than 
the  English  version  of  its  predecessor,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  found  favour 
with.  To  the  student  of  Spanish  literature  it  is  especially  valuable,  as 
Mabbe  worked  in  scholarly  fashion,  annotating  copiously  from  Covarru- 
bias  and  other  sources,  wherever  the  text  seemed  to  require  elucidation ; 
and  his  notes  on  phrases,  customs,  and  proverbs  (in  which  last  Guzman 
is  even  richer  than  Don  Quixote)  are  often  curious  and  always  worth 
reading.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  his  industry  and  conscientiousness 
did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  his  translation,  published  in  1623,  in  the 
same  year  with  the  famous  first  folio  of  /Shakespeare,  and,  like  it,  with 
commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  had  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
1656,  eight  years  before  a  third  of  Shakespeare  was  called  for. 

Of  Mateo  Aleman,  the  author  of  the  original,  less  perhaps  is  known 
than  of  any  man  of  equal  distinction  in  Spanish  literature.  He  seems 
to  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  day.  They  complimented  one  another  profusely  in  those 
times,  and  they  occasionally  said  things  of  each  other  which  were  not 
complimentary.  But  Aleman's  name  does  not  appear  for  good  or  bad, 
except  in  some  Latin  verses  of  Espinel's  prefixed  to  the  Guzman,  and 
in  some  lines  of  Lope  de  Vega's  to  another  work.  He  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  in  the  Viage  al  Parnaso,  nor  by  Lope  in  the  Laurel  de  Apolo, 
poems  that  almost  read  like  a  register  of  all  the  scribblers  of  Spain.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Cervantes  was  jealous  of  his  popularity  as  a 
novelist ;  but  the  conjecture  only  rests  on  one  or  two  passages  which  do 
not  necessarily  involve  a  reference  to  any  individual,  and,  a  priori,  such 
jealousy  is  very  unlike  Cervantes.  It  is  only  the  small  men  of  this 
world  who  are  always  fancying  that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  it  for 
themselves  as  well  as  for  their  neighbours ;  and  Cervantes,  who  bore 

with  such  dignity  the  inordinate  popularity  of  Lope  de  Vega,  was  not 
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likely  to  feel  soro  at  so  moderate  and  legitimate  a  success  as  that  of 
Aleman.  Even  the  industrious  Nicolas  Antonio,  although  a  fellow- 
townsman  and  almost  a  contemporary,  was  unable  to  add  anything 
material  to  the  account  given  of  Aleman  by  his  friend  Valdes  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Guzman.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  was  born  and 
when  he  died,  and  all  that  is  positively  known  about  him  is  that  he  was 
a  Sevillian  by  birth,  that  for  many  years  he  held  the  important  office  of 
Contactor  de  Resultas  in  the  Treasury  of  Philip  II. ;  that,  being  strictly 
upright,  he  was  unable  to  make  official  life  remunerative,  and  forsook  it 
for  literature  ;  that,  besides  his  novel,  he  wrote  a  life  of  San  Antonio  of 
Padua,  and  a  treatise  on  Castilian  orthography ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  success  of  his  Guzman,  he  was  none  the  richer 
for  it.*  The  title  of  the  book  conveys  a  hint  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  authors  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  fond  of 
giving  imposing  geographical  designations  to  their  heroes,  like  Amadis  de 
Gaula,  Belianis  de  Grecia,  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  Felixmarte  de  Hir- 
cania,  and,  in  mockery,  the  authors  of  the  new  school  of  fiction  chose  for 
theirs  obscure  or  ludicrous  local  titles.  It  is  not  the  least  humorous 
touch  in  Don  Quixote  that  the  country  selected  for  the  knight  should  be 
the  dullest,  ugliest,  and  most  unromantic  tract  in  the  whole  Spanish 
plateau.  The  founder  of  the  school  is  connected  with  the  Tormes,  the 
shabbiest  river  in  Spain,  perhaps,  except  the  Manzanares.  Espinel's 
hero  took  his  title  of  nobility  from  the  petty  mountain  village  of 
Obregon,  near  Santander,  and  not  far,  by  the  way,  from  that  Santillana 
which  the  world  knows  best  as  the  birthplace  of  Gil  Bias.  In  the  same 
manner  Aleman  dignifies  his  Guzman  by  describing  him  as  of  Alfarache, 
a  small  village  forming  a  kind  of  suburb,  and  a  not  particularly 
reputable  one,  of  Seville. 

like  all  the  romances  of  the  same  family  except  the  two  by  Cer- 
vantes (for  Don  Quixote  is  by  birth  a  member  of  the  family),  Aleman's 
novel  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  The  keynote  of  the 
picaresque  fiction  is  struck  at  the  very  outset  by  Guzman  apologising, 
with  an  admirable  assumption  of  sincerity,  for  exposing  the  errors'of 
his  parents,  and  introducing  himself  as  the  issue  of  an  intrigue  between 
the  wife  of  an  old  Sevillian  gentleman  and  a  Genoese  adventurer,  whose 
discreditable  antecedents  are  detailed  at  some  length.  He  thus  adroitly 
prepares  the  reader  for  his  own  moral  laxity,  and  for  the  candour 
with  which  he  publishes  it.  Being  in  a  measure  congenital,  he  can 
treat  it  as  a  defect  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  something  like  a 
hump  or  a  squint,  which  he  cannot  help  and  should  rather  be  pitied 
for.  By  the  deaths  of  his  two  fathers,  as  he  pleasantly  calls  them,  and 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Aleman  may  have  been  of  German  descent,  as  the  name 
implies.  It  is  very  uncommon  in  Spain,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  occurs 
it  seems  to  indicate  a  German  origin.  He  may  possibly  have  been  descended  from 
the  printer  Meynardo  Ungut  Aleman,  who  flourished  in  Seville  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 
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the  poverty  of  his  mother,  he  is  driven  to  seek  his  fortune,  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Spanish  vagabond,  he  starts  "  to  see  the  world,  travelling 
from  place  to  place  and  commending  himself  to  God  and  well-disposed 
people."  His  adventures  on  the  road  and  in  wayside  inns  are  very  much 
of  the  sort  Le  Sage  was  so  fond  of  describing  ;  a  sort  of  adventure  and 
description  which  filtered  through  Gil  Bias,  pervades  Roderick  Random 
and  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  comes  to  us  with  nineteenth  century  modifi- 
cations in  the  pages  of  Pickwick.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  any  instance  in  which  Le  Sage  has  directly  borrowed  from 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  no  work  of  the  school  probably  had  indirectly 
more  influence  on  the  creation  of  Gil  Bias.  In  Guzman,  too,  we  have 
the  first  instance  of  tales  introduced  into  the  narrative,  just  as  the  novel 
of  "  The  Curious  Impertinent  "  is  introduced  in  Don  Quixote ;  a  device 
of  which  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Dickens, 
freely  availed  themselves,  and  which  is  interesting  as  a  survival  of  the 
art  of  the  Italian  novellieri  and  their  predecessors  the  Oriental  story- 
tellers. One  of  these  tales  is  commonly  said  to  have  furnished  the 
underplot  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Little  French  Lawyer ;  but  the 
same  story  is  told  by  Masuccio  and  by  Parabosco,  either  of  whom  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  source  than  Aleman.  Guzman  was  too  much  of 
a  philosopher  to  struggle  against  destiny,  or  instinct,  whichever  it  was 
that  impelled  him  towards  a  vagabond  career.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
he  made  one  attempt  at  gaining  at  honest  living ;  but  it  was  in  the 
capacity  of  stable  boy  to  a  roguish  innkeeper,  and  his  main  duty  was 
cheating  his  master's  guests  in  the  matter  of  corn,  so  that  it  can  be  hardly 
considered  a  serious  deviation  into  the  paths  of  rectitude.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  long  persist  in  it;  his  spirit  craved  a  wider  field  of  action,  and 
he  started  for  Madrid,  begging  his  way.  There  he  fell  in  with  other 
adventurers  somewhat  of  his  own  sort,  who  put  him  up  to  the  necessary 
tricks  and  contrivances ;  and  what  with  cheating  and  thieving,  and  the 
victuals  distributed  at  the  monasteries,  and  his  occasional  earnings  as  a 
market  porter  (which  calling  he  affected  to  save  himself  from  being  taken 
up  for  a  rogue  and  vagabond),  he  led  so  easy  and  independent  a  life 
that  he  confesses  he  would  not  have  changed  it  for  that  of  the  best  of  his 
ancestors.  For  a  time  his  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  but  one  day 
an  opportunity  for  bolder  practice  offered  itself,  and  he  promptly  availed 
himself  of  it.  Being  employed  by  one  of  his  customers  to  carry  a  sum 
of  money,  he  took  advantage  of  the  crowd  to  make  off  with  it,  and 
escaping  from  Madrid,  got  to  Toledo,  where  he  set  up  as  a  gallant  on 
the  plunder.  Retribution  speedily  followed,  and  in  the  usual  way. 
It  has  ever  been  one  of  woman's  missions  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  gay  roguery,  sooner  or  later,  is  punished,  and  the  rule  was  proved 
in  Guzman's  case  by  a  clever  Toledan  lady,  who  made  a  victim  of  him 
while  he  flattered  himself  he  was  making  a  conquest  of  her.  He  then 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  for  service  in  Italy  under  a  captain  as  unscrupulous 
as  himself,  on  whose  behalf  he  pilfered,  plundered,  and  cheated  the 
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unfortunate  people  on  whom  they  were  billeted  on  the  march,  under- 
goinf  mock  punishment  when  detected,  with  due  resignation.  This 
part  of  the  tale  gives  a  lively  idea  of  some  of  the  penalties  which  Spain 
had  to  pay  for  military  pre-eminence  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  Landed  at  Genoa,  he  got  his  discharge  from  his  captain, 
who  frankly  told  him  he  was  afraid  to  keep  so  great  a  rogxie  in  his  service. 
As  his  father  was  a  Genoese,  he  sought  after  his  relations,  and  at  length 
found  an  uncle,  who,  however,  only  recognised  him  by  having  him  tossed 
in  a  blanket.  He  then  relapsed  into  his  old  way  of  living,  and  joined  a 
fraternity  of  beggars,  whose  philosophy  and  code  of  rules,  set  forth  at  full 
length,  furnish  some  of  the  most  amusing  pages  in  the  book.  One  trick 
which  he  learned — that  of  dressing  up  a  sore  leg  artistically — stood  him  in 
such  good  stead  afterwards  at  Rome  that  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of 
a  compassionate  cardinal,  where,  by  the  connivance  of  a  couple  of  knavish 
surgeons  (almost  everyone  in  the  book  is  either  a  knave  or  a  dupe),  a 
cure  was  effected,  greatly  to  their  credit  and  profit,  and  Guzman  was 
retained  as  page  in  the  cardinal's  service.  His  instincts,  however,  proved 
too  strong  for  him,  and  for  repeated  pilfering,  gambling,  and  cheating 
he  received  his  dismissal,  but  was  immediately  taken  into  the  house  of 
the  French  ambassador  as  a  kind  of  jester,  in  which  service  he  is  left  at 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketch  that  in  structure,  plan,  and 
movement  the  tale  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort  as  Gil  Bias,  the  main 
difference  lying  in  the  superior  finish  imparted  to  his  work  by  the  larter 
novelist.  But  there  is  also  this  difference,  that  Gil  Bias,  if  not  exactly  a 
dignified  or  a  moral  character,  yet  shows  some  desire  at  least  to  stand 
fairly  well  in  the  reader's  good  opinion,  while  Guzman,  on  the  other 
and,  is  entirely  devoid  of  everything  in  the  nature  of  self-respect.  Not 
only  does  he  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  "in  depicting  himself  as  a 
thief,  a  liar,  a  cheat,  and  a  hypocrite,  but  he  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  showing  himself  in  a  degrading  or  contemptible  light.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  there  are,  properly  speaking,  two  Guzmans  in  the 
field.  One  is  the  acting  Guzman,  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  rogueries 
which  he  describes  with  such  glee ;  the  other  the  older  and  graver  Guzman, 
who  plays  the  part  of  chorus  and  comments  in  an  edifying  strain  on  the 
follies  and  delinquencies  of  his  younger  self.  This  duality  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  becaxise  otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
inconsistency  in  Guzman  when  we  find  him  discoursing  plausibly  on  the 
beauty  of  honesty  or  gratitude,  and  in  the  next  sentence,  perhaps,  telling 
us,  as  if  it  was  the  best  of  jokes,  how  he  robbed  his  benefactor.  The 
contrivance  is  not  a  bad  one  for  the  author's  purpose,  for  it  enables  him 
to  offer  any  quantity  of  merely  entertaining  matter,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  time  ostensibly  carrying  out  the  object  which  he  claims  to  have  in 
view — the  discouragement  of  vice  by  examples  of  its  consequences. 

It  is  curious  how  shy  the  early  masters  of  realistic  fiction  were  of 
admitting  that  they  had  any  thought  of  giving  amusement  to  their 
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readers.  Almost  all  the  picaresque  novelists  are  eager  in  their  pro- 
testations that  all  they  seek  in  their  faithful  representations  of  real  life 
is  to  warn  ingenuous  youth  against  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  beset  its 
path  through  this  world.  The  instructions  morales  contained  in  Gil 
Bias  are  its  strong  points,  according  to  Le  Sage.  Defoe,  whose  Colonel 
Jack,  Moll  Flanders,  Roxana,  and  Captain  Singleton  are  all  obviously 
modelled  after  the  gusto  picaresco  romance,  always  insists  strongly  upon 
his  moral  purpose.  Even  Smollett,  in  the  preface  to  Roderick  Random, 
would  persuade  us  that  the  aim  of  that  severe  book  is  to  excite  generous 
indignation  against  the  sordid  and  vicious  disposition  of  the  world. 
Aleman's  didactic  intention  manifests  itself  in  frequent  long,  and  often 
long-winded,  moralisings  on  the  frailties  and  follies  of  mankind,  which 
would  be,  to  most  modern  tastes,  intolerably  dry,  were  they  not  liberally 
larded  with  racy  old  proverbs  and  quaint  and  shi'ewd  reflections.  This 
kind  of  writing,  however,  was  one  of  the  literary  fashions  of  the  age, 
and  these  disquisitions  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  popularity 
of  Guzman  at  home  and  abroad.  But  unquestionably  its  main  attrac- 
tion lay  in  the  truth  and  vigour  with  which  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
real  life  are  drawn  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  a  fact,  of  which  Aleman  com- 
plains pathetically  in  his  second  part,  that,  whereas  he  called  his  book 
Atalaya  de  la  Vida  Humana  (The  Watch-Toiver  of  Human  Life),  people 
had  fastened  the  name  of  "  Picaro  "  on  it,  so  that  it  was  known  by  no 
other.  But  a  more  vexatious  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Guzman's  ad- 
ventures was  the  publication  of  a  spurious  continuation  of  them,  fore- 
stalling the  second  part  which  Aleman  had  promised,  and  spoken  of  as 
already  partly  written.  The  case  of  Cervantes  and  Avellaneda  was 
almost  completely  anticipated,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Aleman  took 
the  affront  with  better  temper  than  Cervantes,  though  the  grievance  in 
his  case  was  greater.  The  language  of  Cervantes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the  production  of  a  second, 
and  indeed  seems  almost  to  invite  another  pen  to  the  task — "  forse  altri 
cantera  con  miglior  plettro."  And  then  he  allowed  eight  years  to 
pass  without  making  any  sign.  It  is  true  that  he  annoimced  a  con- 
tinuation the  year  before  Avellaneda  produced  his  false  Quixote,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  possible  that  the  latter  may  have  been  then  written,  and  that 
the  author  was  not  willing  to  see  his  labour  thrown  away.  In  fact, 
Cervantes  had  himself  to  blame  for  the  injury  that  was  done  to  him ;  but 
in  Aleman's  case  the  hardship  was  much  more  real,  for  the  counterfeit 
Guzman  came  out  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  original,*  and 
was  based,  it  seems,  upon  Aleman's  own  continuation,  to  the  manuscript 
of  which  the  author  had  in  some  way  obtained  access.  Nevertheless 
Aleman,  though  he  protests  strongly  against  the  appropriation,  candidly 

*  Ticknor  says  the  spurious  second  part  \vas  first  printed  at  Madrid  in  1603 ;  but 
j\Ir.  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  had,  not  long  ago,  a  copy  of  an  edition  dated  Barcelona, 
J602,  which  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  printed  in  1C01. 
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admits  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  even  says  he  would  have  been  proud  to 
be  the  author  of  it.  This,  however,  was  perhaps  merely  judicious  magna- 
nimity, for  it  is  higher  praise  than  an  impartial  critic  would  give.  The 
spurious  Guzman  is  far  superior  in  style  to  the  spurious  Quixote,  and 
much  less  coarse  and  vulgar,  but  it  is  at  best  a  mediocre  production. 

Aleman  was  not  only  more  good-humoured  than  Cervantes,  but  be 
showed  more  humour  in  his  retaliation.  Instead  of  losing  his  temper 
and  calling  his  imitator  a  blockhead,  as  he  had  to  re- write  his  second 
part,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  and  made  him  a  character 
in  the  book.  The  false  Guzman  claimed  to  be  the  work  of  one  Mateo 
Luxan  de  Sayavedra,  an  assumed  name,  like  "  Avellaneda,"  and  this 
Sayavedra  Aleman  introduced  into  the  novel,  making  him  servant  to 
Guzman  and  a  still  greater  thief  and  scoundrel  than  his  master  ;  *  and 
he  also  slyly  contrives  to  identify  him  with  one  Juan  Marti,  a  Valencian 
advocate,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  real  author.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  joint  rogueries  of  the  worthy  pair, 
and  finally  Sayavedra  makes  an  end  of  himself  as  they  are  on  their  way 
back  to  Spain  by  jumping  overboard  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  fancied  himself  to  be  Guzman,  and  mentioned  several 
of  the  incidents  of  the  spurious  Life,  "  which,  however,  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to,  for  everyone  saw  he  was  mad."  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  Guzman's  adventures  in  Spain.  He  returned  to  Madrid, 
where  he  married  for  money  and  set  up  in  business,  but  his  wife  dying, 
he  was  forced  to  refund  the  money  he  got  with  her ;  and  then  the  bright 
idea  struck  him  that,  with  his  antecedents  and  knowledge  of  life,  the 
Church  was  his  true  vocation.  With  this  view  he  went  through  the 
necessary  studies  at  the  University  of  Alcala,  but  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  take  orders  he  fell  in  love — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  heroes  of  these 
tales  ever  succumbed  to  that  passion — for  love,  it  should  be  observed, 
plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  machinery  of  these  primitive  novels :  its 
value  as  a  source  of  motion  in  realistic  fiction  was  a  discovery  of  com- 
paratively modern  times.  He  married  the  object  of  his  choice,  who 
proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and  the  scandalous  life  they  led  is 
described  by  Guzman  with  his  usual  sententious  effrontery.  At  last, 
however,  the  lady,  weary  of  him  and  still  more  of  his  old  mother,  whom 
he  had  taken  to  live  with  him,  eloped  with  one  of  her  numerous  lovers, 
and  he,  being  in  consequence  thrown  \ipon  his  own  resources,  betook 
himself  once  more  to  his  old  profession,  and  performed  some  notable 
rogueries  (such  as  selling  the  tiles  off  a  house  in  which  he  had  been 
charitably  given  a  lodging),  until,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  too 
credulous  friar,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  wealthy  lady,  whom, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  he  promptly  robbed.  For  this  he  was  sent  to  the 

*  Dickens,  it  may  be  remembered,  revenges  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby  on  the  dramatic  authors  who  had,  in  much  the  same  fashion 
appropriated  the  product  of  his  invention, 
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galleys,  but  having  the  good  luck  to  become  privy  to  a  conspiracy  among 
his  fellow-convicts,  which  he  revealed  to  the  authorities,  he  was  set  at 
liberty ;  and  his  memoirs  end  with  a  promise  of  a  continuation  if,  as  he 
imctuously  puts  it,  he  has  not  in  the  meantime  exchanged  this  transitory 
life  for  that  which  is  the  hope  of  the  faithful — a  promise,  however,  which 
was  never  fulfilled. 

That  such  a  book  should  have  achieved  so  wide  a  popularity,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  is  not  a  little  significant  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Characters  like  Guzman  must 
have  been  pretty  common  in  society  to  ensure  the  recognition  of  such  a 
hero  as  one  of  the  actualities  of  everyday  life ;  and  society  itself  must 
have  been  curiously  tolerant  of  rascality  when  unblushing  confessions 
like  these  could  have  been  relished  as  charming  light  reading.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  work  of  genius,  but  of  a  far  lower  order  of  genius  than  its 
predecessor,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  It  abounds  with  invention,  imagination, 
and  graphic  power,  but  the  reader  never  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  master  who  can  infuse  the  breath  of  life  into  his  imaginings,  and  whose 
scenes  he-  can  realise  without  any  supplemental  effort  of  his  own  fancy. 
Nor  has  it  anything  of  that  finer  humour  which  pervades  the  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  the  Lazarillo,  nor  even  of  the  light-hearted  fun  that 
Mendoza's  little  scamp  throws  into  his  mishaps  and  rogueries.  Still  it  is 
a  thoroughly  original  work,  full  of  character,  shrewd  observation,  and 
pictures  of  life  and  manners  that  are  at  once  lively  and  lifelike ;  and 
appearing  at  a  time  when  amusing  books  were  few,  it  not  unnaturally 
found  favour  with  the  multitude,  and  became  the  model  on  which 
subsequent  attempts  in  the  same  line  were  shaped. 

The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  publication,  was  not  a  happy  one.  It 
was  the  strange  book  called  La  Picara  Justina,  professedly  by  one 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Ubeda,  but  in  reality  by  a  Dominican  monk,  Andres 
Perez  of  Leon,  which  appeared  in  1605,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
second  part  of  the  Guzman  and  the  first  of  Don  Quixote.  This,  as 
the  title  implies,  is  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  sort  of  female  Guzman, 
and  is  obviously  an  imitation  of  Aleman's  work.  The  author,  in  his 
prologue,  pretends  that  it  was  written  while  he  was  a  student  at  Alcala, 
but  that  it  was  "  somewhat  augmented  after  the  appearance  of  the  admired 
book  of  the  Picaro ; "  but,  if  so,  the  augmentation  must  have  included  a 
good  deal  of  re- writing,  for  the  influence  of  Guzman  is  almost  everywhere 
traceable.  He  has,  however,  none  of  Aleman's  invention,  observation, 
or  knowledge  of  life  and  character,  and  can.  only  imitate  his  meditative 
and  philosophical  digressions.  The  style,  too,  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  written  not  long  before  it  was  published,  for  it  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  mannerism  which  began  to  infect  prose  as  well  as  poetry  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  idea  to  be  expressed  is  always  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  mode  of  expressing  it,  and  there  is  throughout  that  constant 
effort  to  say  commonplace  tilings  in  an  unusual  way  which  characterised 
the  contemporary  school  of  the  Enphuists  in  England.  Of  story,  inci- 
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dent,  or  adventure  there  is  little  or  nothing,  the  substance  of  the  book 
being  merely  tedious  accounts  of  Justina's  wanderings,  interspersed  with 
descriptions  of  wayside-inn  life  which  might  be  amusing  if  they  could 
be  stripped  of  their  cold  conceits  and  intolerable  verbiage.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to  it  arises  from  its  connection 
with  Cervantes.  Although  published  in  1605,  it  was  licensed  in  August 
1604,  or  four  months  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  license  of  Don  Quixote. 
Nevertheless  in  some  doggrel  verses  prefixed  to  one  of  the  chapters,  Jus- 
tina  speaks  of  herself  as  "  more  famous  than  Don  Quixote,  or  Lazarillo, 
or  Alfarache,  or  Celestina ;  "  so  that,  unless  the  date  be  a  mistake  or  the 
verses  a  subsequent  addition,  we  have  Cervantes'  novel  while  still  an 
iinpublished  book  ranked  with  the  three  most  popular  fictions  of  Spain. 
Evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  Don  Quixote  was  pretty 
widely  known  before  it  was  in  print,  for  there  is  a  spiteful  letter  of  Lope's 
of  about  the  same  date  which  refers  to  it,  and  hints  that  no  poet  could  be 
found  to  write  commendatory  verses  for  it. 

But  the  compliment  did  not  prevent  Cervantes  from  judging  of  the 
Picara  Justina  on  its  merits.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  attacked 
in  the  Journey  to  Parnassus,  where  he  describes  the  author  of  it  coming 
on.  "  with  fluttering  skirts  and  sweating,  and,  like  a  culverin,  discharging 
his  big  book,"  to  the  damage  of  the  orthodox  poets ;  on  which  one  of  their 
sentinels  warned  them  to  stoop  their  heads,  as  "  the  opposite  party  was 
about  to  let  fly  another  novel."  On  this  passage  an  ingenious  and  erudite 
commentator  on  Cervantes,  Don  Nicolas  Diaz  de  Benjumea,  has  founded 
a  theory  on  the  vexed  question  of  authorship  of  the  Avellaneda  continua- 
tion of  Don  Quixote.  He  believes  that  the  ' '  otra  no  vela  "  was  the  spurious 
sequel,  and  that  Andres  Perez  was,  if  not  "Avellaneda,"  at  any  rate  a 
collaborateur  ;  and  he  further  points  out  that  "  Pedro  Noriz,"  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  c.  62,  looks  like  a  kind  of  anagram 
of  "Andres  Perez,"  and  that  Cervantes  must  have  had  some  strong  reason 
for  his  bitterness  against  a  book  which  had  been  complimentary  to  him. 
On  this  point,  however,  the  words  used  afford  a  sufficient  explanation. 
Cervantes,  whose  own  style  is  a  model  of  ease  and  clearness,  would 
naturally  detest  a  style  laboured,  loose,  and  vague,  like  that  of  the 
Picara,  and  nothing  could  more  happily  describe  it  than  "haldeando 
y  trasudando."  But,  apart  from  this,  the  theory  is  not  consistent 
with  dates.  It  is  true  that  Avellaneda's  Quixote  and  the  Journey 
to  Parnassus  appeared  nearly  together  in  July  1614,  but  the  latter,  as 
we  know  by  the  prologue  to  the  Novelas  Exemplares,  was  already 
written  more  than  a  year  before  that  time.  Besides,  if  there  is  any- 
thing certain  in  this  matter,  it  is  that  Cervantes  had  no  knowledge  or 
even  suspicion  of  any  production  like  Avellaneda's  when  he  was  writing 
the  58th  chapter  of  the  second  part,  where  the  Don  and  Sancho  are  still 
bound  for  Saragossa,  which  destination  they  suddenly  change  for  Barce- 
lona in  the  next  chapter,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  spurious 
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Quixote.  This  was  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Avellaneda's  book 
and  of  the  Journey,  for,  from  the  date  of  Sancho's  letter,  it  is  clear  that 
Cervantes  had  only  written  as  far  as  chapter  36  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1614. 

Cervantes  himself  appears  among  the  picaresque  novelists.  Don 
Quixote  of  course  is  not  to  be  included  among  the  works  of  the 
gusto  picaresco,  although  it  is  unquestionably  of  the  same  family.  Like 
them  it  is  a  product  of  the  opposition  to  and  reaction  against  the  popular 
fiction  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is,  therefore,  like  them,  intensely 
realistic.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  story  of  the  collision  between  fancy  and  fact 
— of  a  man  regiilating  his  movements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an 
imaginary  world,  and  so  knocking  his  poor  head  at  every  turn  against 
the  hard  facts  of  the  actual  world  in  which  he  has  to  move.  There 
is  no  such  subtle  motive  as  this  underlying  the  picaresque  novels. 
Their  treatment  of  fact  is  purely  objective,  and  their  purpose  simply 
to  show  life,  or  some  phase  of  it,  as  it  really  is.  One  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Cervantes  was  an  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  little  tale 
of  Rinconete  y  Cortadlllo,  the  third  of  his  Novelas  Exemplares,  and 
the  best  of  them,  except  the  exquisite  novelet  of  The  Gitanilla.  He 
mentions  it  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  wrote  it  between  1588  and  1598,  when  he  was  employed  as  pur- 
veyor and  collector  of  taxes  at  Seville. 

It  is  an  unfinished  sketch  of  low  life  in  that  city,  then,  as  now, 
a  favourite  haunt  of  the  picaro  class,  and  it  has  all  the  vitality  and 
freshness  of  a  sketch  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Bouterwek  calls  it  "  a  comic  romance  in  miniature,"  but  it  is  more 
like  a  Hogarth  in  words.  It  is  simply  a  picture  of  a  fraternity  of 
thieves,  under  the  presidency  of  one  Monipodio,  a  sort  of  compound  of 
Jonathan  Wild  and  Duke  Hildebrod  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  by 
whom  Rinconete  and  Cortadilto,  two  young  vagabonds  somewhat  of  the 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  type,  are  admitted  to  practice  in  Seville.  But,  how- 
ever slight  its  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  romance  may  be,  it  is  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  fiction,  for  it  is  Cervantes'  first  attempt  at 
drawing  from  the  life ;  and  in  his  sketches  of  Monipodio's  gang,  and  of 
their  quarrels,  their  caixmses,  their  systematic  rascality,  and  their 
grotesque  piety,  he  gave  the  foretaste  of  that  humour  which  has  made 
Sancho  Panza  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

But  though  undoubtedly  written  some  time  before  Don  Quixote,  it 
was  not  printed  till  1613,  when  it  appeared  as  one  of  the  twelve  tales  in 
virtue  of  which  Cervantes  claimed  to  be  "  the  first  who  had  written 
novels  (novelado)  in  Castilian,"  a  phrase  implying  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  productions  like  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  as  novels,  but  restricted  the 
title  to  short  stories  more  or  less  resembling  the  Italian  novelle,  such  as, 
for  example,  his  own  Curious  Impertinent.  Fictions  of  this  kind  were 
very  numerous  and  popular  in  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  now  and  then  they  present  some  of  the  features  of  the  tales 
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of  the  picaresque  school,  but  there  is  always  the  radical  difference  that 
they  seek  to  interest  the  reader  by  the  intrigo,  as  the  dramatists  of 
Dryden's  time  would  have  said,  and  not  by  a  truthful  picture  of  real 
life,  manners,  or  human  nature. 

The  first  genuine  gusto  picaresco  tale  after  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo 
was  Marcos  de  Obregon,  by  the  poet  and  musician  Vicente  Espinel, 
which  appeared  in  1618.  The  name  will  be  familiar  to  most  English 
readers — though,  probably,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  has  ever  read  the  book 
— in  connection  with  Gil  Bias,  which  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  Espinel's  novel.  The  statement  was  originally  made  by 
Voltaire  in  a  contemptuous  notice  of  Le  Sage  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  says  that  Gil  Bias  "  est  entierement  pris 
du  roman  espagnol  intitule  La  Vidad  de  lo  Escudiero  dom  Marcos 
d'Obrego"  Never,  perhaps,  has  self-confidence  more  naively  committed 
itself  than  in  this  sentence.  Not  only  are  there  seven  mistakes  in  eight 
words,  but  they  show  that  the  writer  could  not  have  seen  the  book  he 
quotes,  and  that  he  certainly  would  have  been  unable  to  read  it  if  he 
had  seen  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  slight  flavour  of  Portuguese  in  the  title  of 
the  "  roman  espagnol,"  which  argues  an  ignorance  of  that  language  also  ; 
so  that  from  these  few  words  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Voltaire's 
criticism  on  the  Araucana,  which  had  not  been  translated,  and  "on  the 
Lusiad,  the  translation  of  which  he  had  not  seen.  As  to  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  the  case  is  very  simple.  He  got  the  idea  from  Bruzen  de  la 
Martiniere,  and  then  "  generalised  "  it  in  this  form.  The  truth  is  that 
Le  Sage  did  borrow,  and  freely,  from  Espinel's  tale.  It  is  rich  in  inci- 
dents and  episodes  of  the  very  sort  that  suited  his  purpose,  which  he  took 
without  ceremony;  and,  whether  it  was  that  he  fancied  himself  safe  from 
detection,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  never  troubled  his  head  about  it,  he  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  them.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  ordinary  thief  is  to  remove  all  names  from  the  stolen  goods, 
but  Le  Sage,  in  some  instances,  left  the  names  in  the  tales  he  annexed 
standing  just  as  he  found  them.  Thus  the  story  of  the  garden  barbier 
in  the  first  vohime  of  Gil  Bias  is  merely  a  rifacimento  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Marcos  de  Obregon,  retaining  both  his  name  and  that  of  Dona 
Mergelina.  In  the  same  manner  both  the  name  and  story  of  Camilla, 
who  cheated  Gil  Bias  of  his  ring,  are  taken  from  Marcos.  In  one 
instance  Le  Sage  thought  to  make  an  improvement  .in  his  original  by 
changing  "  Dr.  Sagredo  "  into  "  Dr.  Sangrado  ;  "  but,  seeing  that  it  was 
the  Doctor's  patients,  and  not  himself,  who  were  "  bled,"  the  alteration 
cannot  be  called  a  happy  one.  Other  examples  of  his  appropriations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  apologue  of  the  two  students  in  the  address  to  the 
reader,  which  is  improved  out  of  Espinel's  prologue ;  the  story  of  Don 
Raphael  being  carried  off  by  the  corsairs  and  his  adventures  at  Algiers, 
which  are  closely  copied  from  the  adventures  of  Marcos  himself ;  and  the 
story  of  Gil  Bias  and  the  flatterer,  who  supped  at  his  expense  at  Peiia- 
flor,  and  of  the  amorous  muleteer  a  few  pages  farther  on.  To  these 
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may  be  added  a  few  minor  touches,  like  Don  Mathias  saying  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  man  who,  even  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  would 
not  get  up  before  noon,  to  rise  at  six  to  fight  a  duel.  In  fact,  it  was  Le 
Sage's  practice  to  avail  himself  of  any  adaptable  joke,  incident,  or  tale, 
just  as  Dickens,  for  example,  availed  himself  of  the  story  over  which 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Beauclerk  had  their  memorable  quarrel  to  expand  it 
into  Sam  Weller's  immortal  legend  of  the  man  that  killed  himself  on 
principle ;  nor  is  Espinel  the  only  author  he  borrowed  from,  for  he  levied 
contributions  on  some  of  the  dramatists  also.  This  is  the  extent  of  his 
obligations  to  Marcos  de  Obregon.  For  structure,  form,  and  local  colour 
he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  Guzman,  the  Gran  Tacano,  and  Estebanillo 
Gonzalez,  but  all  else  in  Gil  Bias  is  his  own.  The  scenery,  the  costumes 
— in  short,  all  the  "  properties  " — are  Spanish  ;  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man 
who  never  set  foot  in  Spain,  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  are  so  truly  Spanish. 
But  the  dramatis  personce  are  all  French  ;  and  as  for  Gil  Bias  himself, 
he  has  not  a  Spanish  bone  in  his  body.  He  is  as  thorough  a  Frenchman 
as  Dumas'  D'Artagnan  or  Prevost's  Chevalier  des  Grieux.  Certainly 
Le  Sage  .borrowed  nothing  in  the  way  of  plot  or  construction  from 
Marcos  de  Obregon.  It  opens  with  an  exordium  in  praise  of  patience, 
and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  its  object  is  to  show  the  advantages 
of  cultivating  that  virtue.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  tale  effects 
this  purpose,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  through  the  example  of  a  hermit 
in  whose  cell  Marcos  is  detained  by  a  sudden  storm  and  flood,  and  to 
whom  he  relates  the  history  of  his  youth,  a  narrative  occupying  the  best 
part  of  two  days,  and  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book. 
In  justice  to  Marcos,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  strictly  narrative 
portion  and  the  tales  and  episodes  introduced  are  told  with  spirit,  but 
they  are  over-weighted  by  the  long-winded  and  prosy  discourses  with 
which  he  seasons  them ;  and  most  readers  will  sympathise  with  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  good  hermit,  "perhaps,"  as  Marcos  candidly 
owns,  "  tired  of  listening  so  long,"  points  out  that  the  flood  has  gone 
down  and  the  bridge  become  passable. 

Another  book  of  very  much  the  same  character  is  Alonso,  the  Servant 
of  many  Masters,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  later  editions,  El 
Donado  Hablador  (The  Loquacious  Lay  Brother),  by  Geronimo  Yanez  y 
Rivera,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1624,  and  the  second  two 
years  later.  It  is  even  more  awkwardly  constructed  than  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  being  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  throughout ;  but  it  is  in 
other  respects  much  on  a  par  with  it.  Le  Sage,  apparently,  was  not 
aware  of  its  existence,  as  he  has  taken  nothing  from  it,  though  there  is 
more  to  suit  his  purpose  than  in  Espinel's  novel.  It  is  far  richer  in 
pictures  of  Spanish  life  and  society,  some  of  which,  especially  those  of 
university  and  military  life,  are  very  graphic  and  obviously  truthful; 
and,  besides,  it  abounds  with  short  stories  of  the  jest-book  order,  one  of 
which,  indeed,  is  actually  taken  from  the  great  Spanish  Joe  Miller,  the 
Floresta  Espafiola,  of  Melchior  de  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  the  tale  of  the 
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Franciscan  monk  who,  being  barefoot,  was  persuaded  to  carry  his  fellow- 
traveller,  a  Dominican,  across  a    river,  but  halfway  over  finding  the 
burden  heavier  than  he  had  bargained  for  asked  the  other  if  he  had  any 
money  about  him,  and,  on  the  Dominican  replying  that  he  had  six  reals 
in  his  pocket,  at  once  dropped  him  into  the  stream,  saying, "  You  should 
have  told  me  that  before :  don't  you  know  our  Order  is  forbidden  to 
cany  money  1 "     Another,  which  ha,s  a  decided  smack  of  the  Italian 
salt,  and  is  quoted  by  Burton  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  the 
story  of  the  magic  water  with  which  a  lady,  complaining  of  the  quarrel- 
some temper  of  her  husband,  was  advised  to  fill  her  mouth  whenever  he 
began  to  scold,  taking  care  to  keep  it  there  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  room. 
But  in  the  same  year  (1626)  there  appeared  at  Saragossa  a  much 
more  important  book  than  either  of  these,  or  than  any  of  the  class 
except  the  Lazarillo  and  the  Guzman.     This  was  the  Vida  del  Euscon 
Don  Pablos,  JExemplo  de  Vagamundos  y  Espejo  de  Tacanos,  by  no  less  an 
author  than  Quevedo,  who,  not  content  with  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
satirist,  a  dramatist,  a  biographer,  and  a  theologian,  enrolled  himself 
among  the  novelists  in  this  way.     The  book  is  better  known  as  the 
Gran  Tacano,  which  may  be  roughly  translated  as  "  Arch-Rascal,"  the 
original  title    probably  proving    too    clumsy,   and   not  very   apt,   as 
"  buscon "  means  rather  a  petty  pilferer  than  a  clever,  unscrupulous 
scoundrel,  such  as  Don  Pablos  really  was.     It  is  a  tale  somewhat  like 
the  Lazarillo  and  the  Guzman,  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
Quevedo's  original  genius,  it  has  a  strongly-marked  individuality  and 
character  of  its  own.     It  is  the  history  of  a  model  scamp,  whose  father 
was  a  barber  who  robbed  his  customers  while  shaving  them,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  practitioner  in  quackery,  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  and  a 
professional  go-between,  a  character  which  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
attraction  for  Spanish  writers  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Arch  priest  of 
Hita  and    of  the  Celestina.     Nevertheless,  he   ingratiated  himself  so 
much  with  a  schoolfellow,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  hidalgo,  that  when  the 
latter  was  going  to  the  University  of  AlcaM  he  took  young  Paul  with 
him,  partly  as  a  companion,  partly  as  a  kind  of  servant,  a  relationship 
which,  according  to  the  novelists,  was  very  common  in  Spain  at  that 
time,  and  to  which  many  a  humbly-born  youth  owed  a  university  educa- 
tion.    Their  adventures  on  the  road  from  Segovia  to  Alcala  are  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Le  Sage  at  his  best.    In  fact,  in  reading  the  Tacano  the 
conviction  again  and  again  forces  itself  on  the  mind  that  Le  Sage  must 
have  had  the  book  at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  but  there  is  a  gratuitous  coarse- 
ness at  times  which  the  artistic  instinct  of  Le  Sage  would  never  have 
permitted.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  descriptions  of  student  life  at 
Alcala,  which  are  full  of  broad  humour,  and  are  evidently  reminiscences 
of  Quevedo's  own  residence  there.     The  students  of  his  time  are  not 
painted  in  flattering  colours.     It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
abominable  set  of  young  monkeys.     Indeed,  it  is  unjust  to  compare  them 
with  monkeys,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  like  Yahoos,  and  it 
was  their  pleasant  practice  to  welcome  a  newly-arrived  freshman  in. 
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much  the  same  manner  as  Captain  Gulliver  describes  himself  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  Yahoos  the  first  time  he  encountered  them. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  set  down  as  mere  novelist's  exaggeration,  for  the  truth 
of  the  picture  is  vouched  for  by  more  than  one  contemporary,  and  in  the 
Donado  Hablador  we  have  a  very  similar  account  of  the  ways  of  the 
students  at  the  sister  university  of  Salamanca.  Among  these  youths 
Paul,  by  force  of  character,  soon  came  to  be  a  leading  spirit  and  prime 
mover  in  every  enterprise  against  the  peace  and  property  of  the  towns- 
folk of  Alcala.  His  studies  were,  however,  interrupted  by  a  letter  from 
his  uncle,  the  hangman  of  Segovia,  announcing  the  death  of  his  father. 
"  He  died,"  said  the  letter,  "  with  as  much  fortitude  as  any  man  ever 
did ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  for  I  hanged  him  myself.  The 
convict's  jacket  fitted  him  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  him.  He  mounted 
the  ladder,  not  running  up  like  a  cat,  nor  yet  too  slowly ;  and  observing 
one  of  the  rounds  broken,  he  pointed  it  out  to  the  sheriff,  and  begged 
him  to  have  it  mended  against  the  next  occasion.  In  fact,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  he  pleased  everybody.  I  quartered  him  afterwards,  and  God 
knows  it  grieves  me  to  see  him  furnishing  an  ordinary  to  the  crows."  The 
letter  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  for  his  mother,  though  she  is  not  exactly  dead, 
she  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  as  the  Inquisition  has  got  hold  of  her  for  practis- 
ing witchcraft ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  Paul  may  as  well  consider  himself 
an  orphan,  and  come  and  take  possession  of  the  family  property ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  affectionate  uncle  proposes  to  make  him  his  heir, 
adding,  "  With  your  knowledge  of  Latin  and  rhetoric  you  will  make  a 
rare  hangman."  The  last  sentence  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  translating 
Spanish  humour.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  pompous 
gravity  of  "  sereis  singular  en  el  arte  de  verdugo."  The  whole  letter  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Quevedo's  peculiar  humour.  He  has  been  called  the 
Spanish  Voltaire,  and  no  doubt  in  the  turn  of  his  mind  he  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  great  Frenchman.  But  an  English  reader 
will  be  far  oftener  reminded  of  Swift  than  of  Voltaire  in  Quevedo's 
humorous  and  satirical  passages.  He  had  what  Voltaire  had  not,  or  at 
least  had  only  in  a  limited  degree,  and  what  especially  characterised 
Swift's  humour — the  gift  of  perfect  gravity  while  laying  some  preposterous 
absurdity  before  the  reader.  You  can  always  catch  Voltaire's  grin  and 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye  in  the  background,  but  Swift  and  Quevedo  never 
betray  the  slightest  consciousness  of  saying  anything  ludicrous  or  any- 
thing that  is  not  the  merest  and  most  obvious  matter  of  fact. 

Paul,  however,  had  no  mind  to  become  his  uncle's  successor ;  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  money  his  father  had  left,  he  slipped  out  of 
Segovia  and  made  for  Madrid.  On  the  road  he  overtakes  a  pauper 
hidalgo,  whose  portrait  may  serve  as  a  companion  to  that  of  the  squire 
in  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  but  Quevedo's  treatment  of  the  character  is  far 
harder  and  more  unsympathetic  than  Mendoza's.  By  this  worthy  he  is 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  life  at  the  capital,  and  introduced  to  a  kind  of 
boarding-house  frequented  by  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  adventurers  of 
various  sorts,  who,  with  their  straits,  shifts,  and  contrivances,  furnish  a 
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subject  that  Quevedo's  humour  revels  in,  and  one  that  his  curious  know- 
ledge of  Madrid  low  life,  as  shown  in  his  slang  ballads,  enabled  him  to 
depict  accurately  and  fully.  At  length  a  clumsily- executed  theft  brings 
the  authorities  down  on  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  "  college,"  as 
he  calls  it,  is  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again  Quevedo  is  in  his  ele- 
ment. Poor  fellow  !  in  the  course  of  his  own  troubled  life  he  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  studying  in  person  the  humours  of  a  Spanish 
gaol,  and  had  no  necessity  to  draw  on  his  imagination  for  his  details  ;  but 
if  we  had  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  sketches  we  have  only  to  compare 
them  with  those  of  Borrow  in  The  Bible  in  Spain  to  see  how  little  the 
novelist  has  added,  and  how  little  Madrid  prisons  have  changed  in  two 
centuries.  Paul  being  a  man  of  property,  compared  with  his  comrades, 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  release  by  a  judicious  investment 
of  his  father's  ducats,  which  he  had  providently  secreted,  and  was  soon 
restored  to  Madrid  society,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cut  a  figure,  and 
for  some  time  succeeded,  until  an  unlucky  meeting  with  his  old  master 
and  college  companion  of  Alcala  led  to  an  exposure  and  a  not  unmerited 
beating.  All  this  part  is  so  entirely  in  the  style  of  Gil  Bias  that  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  Le  Sage  was  largely  indebted  to  it,  though  he  has 
not  adopted  any  particular  adventure,  incident,  or  character.  Paul's 
money  being  now  gone  and  his  pretensions  exposed,  he  sought  a  livelihood 
for  a  while  by  begging  as  a  cripple,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
another  impostor,  by  stealing  children  and  then  restoring  them,  with  a 
trumped  up  story  of  having  rescued  them  from  under  the  wheels  of  a 
coach.  He  next  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  became  an 
actor  and  dramatist,  a  portion  of  his  adventures  which  has  a  special 
interest,  as  it  is  full  of  curious  details  relating  to  the  drama  and  stage 
customs  and  practices  at  about  the  period  when  Lope  and  his  school  had 
just  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  popular^  taste  which  they  so  long 
held.  This  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  arrest  for  debt  of  the 
manager,  and  after  a  few  amatory  and  gambling  adventures  Paul  takes 
leave  of  the  reader  at  Seville,  where  he  is  about  to  embark  for  the  Indies. 
If  it  is  inferior  in  true  humour  to  the  Lazarillo  and  JKinconete  y 
Cortadillo,  in  knowledge  of  life,  wit,  and  satire,  this  novel  of  Quevedo's 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  picaresque  school,  and  this  makes  all  the 
more  absurd  the  attempt  of  M.  Germond  de  Lavigne  to  assign  its  com- 
position to  the  period  of  Quevedo's  boyhood.  Quevedo  was  undoubtedly 
precocious.  He  was  a  graduate  in  theology  at  fifteen,  a  brilliant  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  scholar  at  an  unusually  early  age ;  and  he  had 
hardly  attained  manhood  when  the  great  Lipsius  called  him  the  "  glory 
of  Spain."  But  learning  of  this  sort  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
kind  of  learning  that  shows  itself  in  every  page  of  the  Gran  Tacaiio  ;  no 
amount  of  precocity  will  give  knowledge  of  life,  and  men,  and  'manners, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  anybody  with  a  fair  share  of  the  critical 
faculty,  and  with  the  book  before  him,  could  believe  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Yet  this  is  what  M.  Germond 
de  Lavigne  most  dogmatically  asserts  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  his 
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translation,  first  published  in  1843,  and  re-issued  in  the  Collection  Jannet 
in  1868.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  contradict  such  an  assertion 
made  by  an  obscure  writer,  but  coming  from  a  distinguished  Spanish 
scholar  like  M.  Germoncl  de  Lavigne,  and  one  who,  by  his  translations 
of  Avellaneda  and  the  Celestina,  has  a  claim  to  rank  as  an  authority  on 
Spanish  literature,  it  deserves  something  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
All  he  can  show  in  support  of  his  theory  is,  that  the  name  of  Antonio 
Perez  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  one  Paul's  escapades  at  Alcala,  which 
proves,  he  thinks,  that  Quevedo  was  writing  at  the  time  when  Perez 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  Spanish  Court,  i.e.  between  1593  and 
1597.  But  in  all  probability  in  the  hoax  in  question  we  have  merely  a 
recollection  of  an  incident  of  Quevedo's  own  student  days  (he  says  ex- 
pressly that  they  talk  of  the  joke  at  Alcala  "  to  this  day"),  and  that  the 
name  of  Perez  was  actually  used  as  described.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  writing  no  matter  how  long  afterwards,  he  should 
introduce,  just  as  it  occurred,  a  prank  in  which,  perhaps,  he  had  taken 
part  himself1?  At  any  rate,  the  date  of  a  work  is  not  to  be  settled  on 
evidence  like  this ;  besides,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Tacano  was  not 
written  till  at  least  after  1605,  for  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  riding  from 
Segovia  on  a  "  Rucio  de  la  Mancha,"  an  obvious  allusion  to  Sancho 
Panza's  "  Dapple ;"  and  in  an  earlier  chapter  one  of  the  characters  says 
he  has  two  plans  for  taking  Ostend,  evidently  referring  to  the  famous 
siege  of  that  town  by  Spinola  from  1601  to  1604.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
curious  positiveness,  M.  Lavigne  says,  "  La  premiere  edition  fut  done 
imprimee  vers  1596."  He  does  not  condescend  to  say  where  Ihis  edition 
is  to  be  seen,  or  by  whom  it  has  ever  been  seen.  The  earliest  in  the 
-British  Museum  is  that  of  Saragossa  (1626),  which  all  bibliographers, 
including  Don  Aureliano  Guerra  y  Orbe,  the  learned  and  industrious 
editor  of  Quevedo's  works,  have  always  considered,  and  no  doubt  rightly, 
to  be  the  first.  No  harm  would  have  been  done  had  he  been  content  with 
this,  but  unluckily  near  the  end  Paul  observes  that  formerly  there  were 
"  no  comedies  but  those  of  the  good  Lope  de  Vega  and  Ramon,"  of  which 
passage  M.  de  Lavigne  says  that  "  there  are  here  two  errors  which  I 
have  felt  bound  to  rectify."  In  the  first  place,  he  says  at  the  time  when 
our  hero  flourished,  Lope  de  Vega  could  not  be  called  one  of  the  first 
authors  of  popular  comedies :  "  1'intention  de  Quevedo  a  etc,  sans  nul 
doute,  de  citer  Lope  de  Rueda.  le  pere  du  theatre  espagnol ;"  and  as  to 
the  other,  he  says,  "  Ramon  m'est  completement  inconnu.  II  est,  sans 
aucun  doute,  question  de  Torres  Naharro ;"  and  with  true  Gallic  self- 
confidence  he  makes  the  corrections  in  his  translation.  In  fact,  having, 
in  his  zeal  to  prove  the  Tacano  the  model  of  Guzman,  invented  an  im- 
possible date  for  the  book,  he  alters  the  text  to  suit  it,  and  in  doing  so 
destroys  a  valuable  piece  of  testimony  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
drama.  For  the  Ramon  who  is  "  completely  unknown "  to  M.  de 
Lavigne  happens  to  be  Dr.  Alfonso  Ramon,  a  dramatist  mentioned  with 
praise  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  time,  but  especially  by  Cervantes, 
who,  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedies  (1615),  speaks  of  him  very  much  as 
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Quevedo  does  here,  as  one  of  those  to  whom,  next  to  Lope,  Spanish 
comedy  was  most  indebted.  M.  Germond  de  Lavigne  is,  indeed,  rather 
given  to  rash  statements.  He  says  Rojas  "  did  not  finish  the  Celestina" 
Cota  may  have  begun  the  Celestina,  but  Rojas  certainly  finished  it.  He 
says  that  Aleman  would  not  have  continued  Guzman  but  for  Luxan  de 
Sayavedra,  nor  Cervantes  fished  Don  Quixote  but  for  Avellaneda. 
The  first  statement  is  wrong,  and  the  second  mere  assertion.  He  says 
Espinel  invented  a  form  of  guitar,  called  after  him  espinela.  Espinel 
added  a  fifth  string  to  the  guitar,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  decima 
or  stanza  of  ten  eight-syllable  lines,  which  is  sometimes  called  espinela. 
He  confounds  Morales  the  actor  with  Morales  el  Divino,  the  painter  of 
Badajoz,  and,  in  short,  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  somewhat 
astonishing  to  a  Spanish  student.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  becaxise  his 
translation  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  brisk  and  spirited,  and  has  the 
neatness  and  finish  characteristic  of  the  workmanship  of  the  French 
litterateur.  It  is,  besides,  generally  faithful  except  where  he  thinks  he 
can  improve  upon  his  author.  The  difficulties,  too,  are  overcome  with 
real  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  there  is  no  Spanish  so 
difficult  as  Quevedo's  in  his  humorous  works.  He  had  a  passion  for 
using  words  in  out-of-the-way  senses,  and  for  verbal  gymnastics,  concerts, 
and  tours  de  force  of  every  kind ;  and  though  he  professed  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  conceptista  school,  he  was  himself  as  great  a  sinner  as  any 
against  simplicity  and  good  taste.  And  the  sin  has  brought  its  punish- 
ment with  it,  for  the  wit  and  humour,  imagination  and  fancy,  that 
would  have  made  him  one  of  the  world's  favourites  lie  hidden  away 
where  few  care  to  look  for  them.  Hence  Quevedo  has  been  generally 
unfortunate  in  his  translators.  L'Estrange's  lively  version  of  the 
Visions  is  at  least  as  much  L'Estrange  as  Quevedo,  and  the  two  English 
translations  of  the  Tacano,  that  of  1657  under  the  title  of  Buscon  the 
Witty  Spaniard,  and  the  later  one,  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Sharper,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Quevedo's  prose  works,  are 
rather  paraphrases,  and  poor  ones,  than  translations. 

The  Tacano  is  almost  the  last  of  the  genuine  gusto  picaresco  novels. 
Among  the  numerous  fictions  which  poured  from  the  press  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.  there  were  many  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
picaresque  flavour.  One  or  two  of  Salas  Barbadillo's  tales,  such  as  the 
Ingeniosa  Helena  and  the  Necio  lien  afortunado,  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  The  Lucky  Idiot,  and  attributed  to  Quevedo,  are 
of  this  sort,  as  are  one  or  two  of  those  by  Santos,  like  Dia  y  Noche 
en  Madrid,  of  which  Le  Sage  made  free  use  in  his  Diable  Boiteiix.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Castillo  Solorzano's  tales,  the  Bachiller  Trapaza, 
and  the  Garduna  de  Sevilla,  called  by  L'Estrange  and  Ozell  The 
Spanish  Polecat ;  and  of  Don  Gregorio  Guadana,  by  Antonio  Hen- 
riquez  Gomez,  which  last,  indeed,  claims  expressly  to  be  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Tacano,  Justina,  and  Guzman.  But  in  it,  and  still  more 
in  the  others,  the  essential  character  of  the  picaresque  fiction  is  wanting. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  real-life  touches  and  sketches,  but  they  are 
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merely  introduced  incidentally  :  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  writers  are 
not  those  of  the  picaresque  novelists — to  present  a  picture  of  real  life. 
The  love  of  the  drama  was  the  dominant  passion,  and  popular  taste 
began  to  run  in  favour  of  fictions  which  were  little  more  than  stage  in- 
trigues and  comedies  of  the  capa  y  espada  cast  in  the  form  of  novels, 
like  those  of  Dona  Maria  de  Zayas,  the  Spanish  Aphra  Behn.  Besides 
this,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  national  decay  which  was  then  making 
rapid  progress  was  the  disfavour  shown  generally  to  everything  eminently 
national.  The  noble  old  ballads  were  being  treated  with  contempt ;  the 
racy  proverbs,  brimming  with  sly  sagacity,  that  the  older  writers  quoted 
with  such  relish,  were  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  fitting  garnish  for 
the  speech  of  a  boor ;  the  simple,  flexible  old  Spanish  measures  were 
giving  way  before  inordinate  sonneteering ;  and  the  clear,  flowing  Cas- 
tilian  of  Mendoza,  Mariana,  and  Cervantes  was  becoming  an  obscure 
jargon  of  conceits  and  affectations.  Naturally,  therefore,  a  growth  so 
thoroughly  and  peculiarly  Spanish  as  the  picaresque  novel  could  not 
1  ong  maintain  an  existence. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  book  to  be  noticed  before  the  list 
is  closed,  and  that  is  Estebanillo  Gonzalez,  Hombre  de  Buen  Humor — 
"  The  Good-natured  Fellow,"  as  the  English  translators  make  it,  though  in 
truth  it  means  rather  a  fellow  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  "  put 
out"  by  anything.  At  any  rate  there  is  nothing  like  "  good-nature"  in 
Estebanillo's  composition,  for  a  more  cynically  selfish  scoundrel  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  picaro  heroes.  It  is  the  account  of 
the  adventures,  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  at 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai1,  of  a  Spaniard  of  the  Guzman  de 
Alfarache  type,  but  blessed  with  an  effrontery  which  even  that  master  of 
impudence  might  have  envied.  As  a  rogue,  a  liar,  and  a  thief,  Esteba- 
nillo is  at  least  Guzman's  equal ;  but  while  the  latter  shows,  or  affects  at 
times,  some  sort  of  contrition,  the  former  invariably  recounts  his  rascality 
with  a  chuckle,  as  if  it  was  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Shamelessness  generally  draws  the  line  at  cowardice.  However  much  a 
man  may  have  cast  off  all  self-respect,  he  will  be  unwilling  to  confess 
himself  iitterly  wanting  in  courage.  Estebanillo,  however,  takes  a  posi- 
tive delight  in  giving  instances  of  his  own  poltroonery,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  admirable  strokes  of  humour.  He  always  preferred,  he  says, 
that  people  should  say  of  him  "  here  fled  "  rather  than  "  here  fell."  At 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen  he  describes  with  the  utmost  glee  how  he  ran 
away  and  took  shelter  inside  the  carcase  of  a  dead  horse,  which  he  after- 
wards swore  had  fallen  under  him ;  and  at  Glogau  how  he  hid  in  a  hay- 
loft, and  how  he  fell  off  his  horse  in  fright  at  Thionville.  In  short,  he 
misses  no  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  in  truth  what  he  calls 
himself,  "  archigallina  de  gallinas  "  (an  arch-hen  of  hens).  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  book  is  that  there  is  no  saying  with  certainty 
what  it  is.  Of  its  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
Espinel  (who  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  events  mentioned  in  it),  and  to 
Guevara,  the  author  of  the  Diablo  Cojuelo ;  but  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
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written  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  scenes 
described.  He  represents  himself  as  having  been  eventually  taken  into 
the  service  of  Octavio  Piccolomini  as  a  jester,  and  to  him  he  dedicates 
this  history  of  "  his  life  and  achievements."  The  question,  then,  remains 
whether  the  book  is  a  novel,  or  in  truth  what  it  pretends  to  be,  an  auto- 
biography. If  it  is  a  novel,  it  is  one  into  which  the  author  has  with 
consummate  skill  interwoven  an  unusual  amount  of  his  own  personal 
experiences.  If  it  is  an  autobiography,  the  writer  has  unquestionably 
indulged  a  literary  leaning  to  fiction.  The  style  is  detestable.  It  seems 
to  be  an  object  with  the  author  to  give  the  reader  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  in  making  out  his  meaning.  When  Estebanillo  says  "  bread  "• 
he  may  mean  a  sword,  or  he  may  mean  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  the  only  thing 
that  is  certain  is  that  he  does  not  mean  bread.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  book  is  a  fiction  founded  upon 
fact,  not  a  narrative  of  fact  spiced  with  fiction,  for  the  style  is  precisely 
that  which  was  in  vogue  with  the  Spanish  litterateurs  of  the  period 
when  they  aimed  at  brilliancy.  In  either  case  the  book  is  a  curiosity  of 
literature.  If  it  be  a  novel,  then  the  novelist  had  in  no  small  degree 
Defoe's  power  of  giving  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  his  inventions.  If  it 
be  a  personal  narrative,  then  the  narrator  was  a  raconteur,  whese  gifts 
were  very  like  those  of  Le  Sage  ;  and  no  definition,  analysis,  or  descrip- 
tion could  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  character  and  purpose  of  the 
picaresque  novels  of  Spain  than  this  fact,  that  the  work  with  which 
eveiy  account  of  them  must  be  closed  is  a  narrative  of  which  we  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  the  bond  fate  memoir  of  a  flesh  and  blood  adventurer  or 
the  story  of  a  creature  of  some  novelist's  brain. 

Spain,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  the  only  country  that  has 
ever  produced  a  distinct  class  of  fictions  of  this  sort.  There  are,  indeed, 
instances  of  picaresque  tales  in  other  languages,  such  as  the  French 
Pedrille  del  Campo  and  The  English  Rogue,  Meriton  Latroon,  but  they 
are  professedly  imitations  of  the  Spanish  style.  A  doubtful  exception  is 
the  German  tale  of  Simpliclssimus,  by  Christoph  Grimmelshausen,  in 
which  all  the  gusto  picaresco  features  are  as  strongly  marked  as  in  any 
of  the  family.  It  may  possibly  have  been  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  novels,  just  as  a  contemporary  work,  the  Visions  of  Philander 
von  Sittewald,  imitated  the  Visions  of  Quevedo ;  but  if  so,  it  is  no 
servile  imitation.  Simplicius,  the  hero,  is  as  genuine  a  picaro  as  Guzman 
or  Pablos,  but  he  is  as  German  as  they  are  Spanish,  and  the  humour  is 
as  original  as  that  of  Jean  Paiil  himself.  Another  exception  is  the 
latest  and  greatest  of  picaresque  novels,  Thackeray's  Barry  Lyndon, 
though  even  there  a  Spanish  origin  may  be  traced  through  Fielding. 
Gil  Bias  is  certainly  an  imitation,  and  a  very  close  one,  but  it  is  also 
a  great  deal  more  than  an  imitation.  Le  Sage's  merit  does  not  lie  in 
having  imitated  the  Spanish  novel  or  transplanted  it  successfully  into 
French  soil.  He  is  like  some  far-seeing  traveller,  who  has  perceived  in 
some  outlandish  herb  or  root  virtues  of  which  the  natives  who  gather 
it  are  unaware,  and  which,  by  proper  cultivation,  may  be  indefinitely 
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increased  ;  and  to  his  instinct  we  owe  it  that  this  queer  wild  product  of 
Spanish  genius  has  not  remained  a  mere  curiosity  for  bookworms,  but 
has  been  made  to  yield  fruit  for  the  amusement  of  mankind.  Not  that 
he  himself  was  fully  aware  of  its  capabilities.  He  did  not  contemplate, 
apparently,  anything  more  than  an  improved  and  refined  picaresque 
novel,  with  the  crudities  removed  and  the  piquant  natural  flavour  pre- 
served, and  even  heightened,  by  judicious  cultivation. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  gradual  was  the  development  of  fictions  of 
real  life.  Outwardly  Gil  Bias  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Spanish  .novels 
Le  Sage  took  as  his  models,  but  the  differences  are  suggestive.  Gil  Bias 
himself  is  an  undoubted  scamp,  but  he  is  a  very  much  more  decorous, 
decent,  and  self-respecting  scamp  than  his  prototypes,  the  picaros.  Then 
the  whole  interest  is  not  centered  in  the  knaveries,  adventures,  and  mis- 
haps of  the  hero,  but  other  personages  are  connected  with  him,  and  per- 
sonally introduced  to  the  reader,  which  in  itself  indicates  a  great  step  in 
advance  towards  our  modern  novels  of  real  life,  as  it  clears  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  character.  Then  the  potent  agency  of  love,  in  a  very 
rudimentary  form  it  is  true,  makes  its  appearance,  and  exerts  an  in- 
fluence ignored  by  the  older  novelists.  In  the  same  way  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, the  lineal  descendant  of  Gil  Bias,  shows  the  working  of  the 
process.  His  morals  are  very  far  from  strict,  but  they  indicate  a  far 
greater  deference  to  public  opinion  than  those  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
Peregrine  Pickle  and  Tom  Jones,  though  perhaps  really  little  better  than 
Random,  decidedly  stand  more  in  awe  of  the  general  censor,  Society. 
In  short,  the  discovery  was  only  made  by  comparatively  slow  degrees 
that,  picturesque  as  disreputable  life  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  real  life 
worth  painting  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a  novel,  true 
to  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining,  without  making  the  hero  a 
ruffian,  a  scoundrel,  or  a  scamp.  To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  regard 
novels  as  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  products  of  literary 
art,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  so  remote  a  stage  in  their  development,  any 
more  than  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  the  ancestors  of  Society  lived  in 
caves  like  bears,  or  in  lake  dwellings  like  beavers.  Nevertheless,  that 
they  did  pass  through  such  a  stage  is  brought  home  to  us  now  and  then 
in  more  ways  than  one.  How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
occasional  appearance  in  fashionable  fiction  of  cynical  ruffians  and  mus- 
cular scoundrels  of  the  Guy  Livingstone  type  except  on  the  theory  of 
"reversion,"  as  the  evolutionists  would  call  it1?  What  are  they  but 
features  of  the  original  savage  stock  reappearing  after  ages  of  civilisation 
in  the  modified  offspring,  just  as  in  one  of  our  most  useful  domestic 
animals  we  sometimes  see  traces  of  the  markings  of  the  parent  zebra  or 
quagga  1  The  picaros  of  Spanish  fiction  are  not,  perhaps,  an  ancestry  to 
be  proud  of,  but  our  novels  are  in  this  respect  only  in  the  same  position 
as  many  other  things.  The  stage  began  with  a  cart ;  the  alchemists 
were  the  forefathers  of  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Liebig;  Rome  itself  rose 
from  a  gathering  of  vagabonds ;  and  the  modern  novel  may  be  content 
with  an  origin  much  like  that  of  Rome. 
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THE  great  secret  of  political  health  is  the  right  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility. Public  like  private  servants  become  corrupt  when  nobody 
checks  their  accounts,  and  imbecile  when  they  are  checked  at  every 
turn.  Every  officer  in  the  State,  as' in  the  army,  should  have  a  sphere 
of  discretion,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  his  commander.  The 
general  should  be  allowed  to  plan  a  campaign ;  the  private  to  select  an 
object  for  his  bullets.  The  perfection  of  military  organisation  depends 
as  much  upon  leaving  sufficient  play  to  component  parts  as  in  securing 
the  unity  of  the  whole  machine.  Unluckily  we  are  apt,  in  this  as  in  some 
other  cases,  to  oscillate  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  we  remedy  insub- 
ordination by  excessive  centralisation  and  suppose  that  organisation  (the 
favourite  catchword  of  modern  reformers)  implies  the  substitution  of  pas- 
sive mechanism  for  intelligent  co-operation.  When  in  old  days  the  hands  of 
our  rulers  were  untied,  they  helped  themselves  too  freely  from  our  pockets. 
We  have  since  tied  their  hands  so  tight  that  they  have  a  permanent  cramp 
in  their  fingers.  The  approval  of  the  public  is  not  only  to  be  the  sole  end 
of  their  activity,  but  the  sole  rule  in  each  particular  action.  To  destroy 
the  abuse  we  suppress  the  one  great  stimulus  to  intelligent  energy. 
The  doctrine  becomes  important  as  the  facility  of  abuse  increases.  We 
possess  a  most  elaborate  and  skilful  machinery,  daily  growing  in  per- 
fection of  organisation,  for  compelling  our 'officials  to  feel  that  some 
millions  of  eyes  are  riveted  upon  their  most  trifling  motions.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  they  become  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  are  sometimes  more 
anxious  to  avoid  failure  than  to  pluck  success  from  danger.  "What 
will  they  say  in  England  1 "  was  a  very  good  question  at  the  proper 
moment,  but  a  general  ought  not  to  ask  it  every  morning  before  he  posts 
a  sentry.  The  "master's  eye"  is  an  admirable  tonic;  but  a  sensible 
master  does  not  mistake  his  eyes  for  Sam  Weller's  miraculous  micro- 
scopes. Their  powers  of  vision  are  limited,  and  a  good  master  knows 
when  to  shut  them.  This  danger  of  confusing  between  the  responsibility 
which  stimulates  and  that  which  enervates  and  oppresses,  is  recognised 
in  theory  if  not  always  borne  in  mind  in  practice.  There  is  another 
confusion,  as  mischievous  and,  it  would  seem,  in  still  greater  need  of 
elucidation.  A  general  should  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  his 
measures,  though  he  should  not  be  worried  about  every  petty  detail. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  general  or  any  other  public  servant  should  be 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  cut  of  his  hair,  for  the  mode  in  which 
he  spends  his  holidays,  for  the  taste  in  which  he  furnishes  his  rooms,  or 
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for  the  conversations  which  he  carries  on  with  his  wife.  So  long  as  he 
breaks  no  recognised  code,  moral  or  social,  the  public  has  no  concern 
with  his  actions,  and  interference  of  a  million  is  as  impertinent  as  the 
interference  of  an  individual.  If  a  stranger  peeps  through  the  keyhole 
of  my  study,  I  may  rightfully  give  him  at  least  a  moral  slap  in  the  face. 
His  publication  of  the  news  thus  acquired  is  clearly  a  great  aggravation 
of  the  offence.  The  eminence  of  his  victim  should  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  indignation  due  to  such  offences,  as  implying  a  want  of 
reverence  as  well  as  a  want  of  manners.  Conduct  which  would  be  intoler- 
able as  between  two  private  gentlemen  does  not  become  venial  because  the 
injured  person  possesses  unusual  claims  upon  our  respect. 

Formerly,  it  must  be  granted,  there  was  some  excuse  for  such  per- 
formances. The  distinction  between  a  man's  public  and  his  private 
capacity  was  not  drawn  so  clearly  as  it  is  now.  The  ruler  of  the  State 
was  hardly  distinguished  from  the  landlord  of  the  territory.  The 
national  debt  was  confused  with  the  private  debt  of  the  monarch.  Till 
a  veiy  late  period,  Ministers  were  literally  as  well  as  technically  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  a  secretary  of  state  might  be  appointed  or 
dismissed  like  a  footman  by  the  private  taste  of  the  King.  Almost  to 
the  present  reign,  the  government  of  the  nation  depended  avowedly  on 
mere  backstairs  intrigues,  and  a  State  revolution  might  be  caused  by  the 
tricks  of  a  chambermaid.  As  long  as  the  people  were  really  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pettiest  personal  interests,  there  was  some  excuse  for  pub- 
lishing personal  gossip.  We  ridicule  Horace  Walpole  and  bis  like  for 
gathering  up  savoury  morsels  of  Court  scandal.  Doubtless  the  practice 
does  not  imply  a  high  standard  of  personal  dignity.  But  in  his  day,  and 
even  later  than  his  day,  such  scandal  was  really  a  part  of  history.  We 
despise  the  talebearer  ;  but  his  information  was  really  of  interest.  We 
do  not  envy  the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  record  instances  of  the 
drunkenness,  the  frivolity,  the  petty  selfishness,  and  ignoble  vices  of 
some  of  our  former  rulers.  Such  annalists  have  had  to  dabble  in  very 
repulsive  filth  to  acquire  their  knowledge,  and  may  have  broken  confi- 
dence in  betraying  it.  When,  however,  the  great  wheels  of  State  were 
revolving  in  such  a  medium,  it  was  as  well  that  the  facts  should  be 
known.  Nay,  we  must  even  feel  a  kind  of  gratitude  to  men  who  soiled 
their  own  hands  in  showing  with  how  little  wisdom  and  how  little 
virtue  the  world  has  sometimes  been  governed. 

Things  are  happily  now  altered ;  and  the  private  life  of  our  rulers 
should  be  their  own.  As  they  have  become  more  responsible  in  their 
public,  they  should  become  freer  in  their  private  capacity.  We  have  no 
longer  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  downfall  of  Ministers  in  the 
retired  recesses  of  palaces.  To  go  there  at  all  is  an  impertinence. 
Queen  Anne  turned  out  Ministers  because  she  had  been  "  got  at "  (in 
sporting  slang)  by  one  of  her  attendants.  Queen  Victoria  dismissed 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  ceased  to  command  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
It  was  natural  to  inquire  into  the  petty  intrigues  of  Queen  Anne's 
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household,  when  it  would  be  the  grossest  breach  of  good  manners  to  ask 
questions  about  the  maids  and  the  footmen  employed  by  her  present  Ma  - 
jesty.  It  is  well,  indeed,  that  we  should  know  in  general  that  our  rulers  are 
virtuous  and  honourable  in  their  private  relations.  The  domestic  purity 
of  a  Court,  as  no  living  Englishman  will  dispute,  may  be  a  legitimate 
source  of  strength  to  the  constitution.  "We  may  be  sincerely  grateful  when 
the  persons  concerned  themselves  sanction  the  publication  of  materials  upon 
which  a  sufficient  estimate  of  their  characters  can  be  formed  without  in- 
volving a  breach  of  private  confidence.  But  we  can  know  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  know,  or  ought  to  wish  to  know,  without  retailing  the 
petty  tittle-tattle  which  gi-atifies  the  curiosity  of  country  tea-tables  and 
loungers  at  London  clubs ;  and  certainly  without  giving  it  the  benefit  of 
circulation  in  the  press,  and  advertising  it  on  a  thousand  placards. 

The  general  principle  thus  seems  to  be  simple  enough.  Whatever  a  man 
does  as  a  public  servant  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  to  his  superiors 
and  ultimately  to  the  public.  Publicity  in  this  sense  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  the  essential  and  indispensable  guarantee  of  'purity.  What  a 
public  man  does  in  a  private  capacity  may  also  be  properly  known  so  far 
as  it  directly  affects  his  public  character.  If  an  archbishop  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  to  excess,  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  gambling  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  facts  should  be  known  ;  for  nobody  will  deny  that 
such  facts  would  affect  the  public  character  of  the  accused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  details  of  a  man's  private  life,  his  special  tastes,  his  family 
relations,  his  modes  of  dressing,  eating,  and  drinking,  are  matters  into 
which  the  public  has  no  sort  of  right  to  .concern  itself.  The  habit  of 
prying  into  matters  with  which  we  lave  no  concern  is  fully  as  bad  for  the 
public  as  for  its  component  parts  ;  it  may  inflect  cruel  hardships  upon 
individuals,  and  it  demoralises  the  persons  who  indulge  in  it.  No  one 
with  the  common  feelings  of  a  gentleman  will  deny  that  it  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  defining  the  precise  limits  of  public 
interference.  How  are  we  to  define  the  sphere  within  which  a  man  may 
properly  shut  himself  up  and  defy  all  intruders'?  The  fact  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  mischief. 
We  have  gradually  slid  into  a  laxity  which  threatens  pernicious  con- 
sequences ;  but  the  first  stages  of  the  process  are  harmless  enough  and 
even  desirable. 

We  desire — and  who  can  blame  us  ? — to  know  something  of  our  rulers, 
not  only  of  that  part  of  them  which  can  be  discovered  in  a  blue-book, 
but  of  their  characters,  as  living,  moving,  feeling  beings.  Are  they  true 
men  or  "  miserable  creatures  having-the-honour-to-be  1 "  mere  clothes- 
horses,  or  flesh-and-blood  realities  ]  Brilliant  journalists  gratify  our 
tastes  by  elaborate  "  psychological  analyses,"  and  carefully  drawn  portraits, 
which  often  reveal  veiy  high  artistic  skill.  Mr.  Punch  presents  us  with 
good-humoured  caricatures  which  hurt  nobody,  and  give  more  character 
by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil  than  is  contained  in  a  volume  of  solid  history. 
Photographers  make  the  features  of  great  men  familiar,  and  their  portraits 
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draw  crowds  to  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  In  due  time  their  memoirs 
will  be  published,  and  details  will  be  cleared  up  which  are  still  a 
mystery  for  contempoi'aries.  There  is  nothing  illegitimate  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, for  nothing  has  been  told  which  can  give  pain  to  a  becoming 
sensibility.  Our  guides  must  make  themselves  known  to  us,  if  they  would 
challenge  our  confidence,  anil  they,  doubtless,  would  generally  be  the  last 
to  complain.  A  man  may  well  be  proud  the  first  time  that  he  appears 
in  a  cartoon  of  Mr.  Tenniel's. 

But  our  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  We  ask  for  more  facts, 
without  inquiring  too  nicely  whether  our  demand  is  fair.  There  is  no 
want  of  men  ready  to  supply  the  demand.  The  "  interviewer  "  is  on  the 
look-out.  He  hunts  for  gossip  as  keenly  as  a  dog  for  truffles.  He 
scents  a  bit  of  scandal  from  afar.  It  is  nothing  to  him  whether  the 
savoury  morsel  is  picked  up  in  a  gutter  or  on  a  private  dinner-table. 
The  more  private,  the  better  chance  that  it  will  be  his  exclusive  property. 
"When  the  statesman  fondly  supposes  that  he  is  taking  a  holiday,  the  eye 
of  his  persecutor  follows  him.  The  penny-a-liner  springs  from  the  earth 
as  vultures  in  the  tropics  seem  to  drop  mysteriously  from  the  clouds. 
A  well-known  gentleman  lately  got  into  an  awkward  place  in  a  holiday 
scramble.  "  Ah,  sir,"  were  the  first  words  that  came  to  him  as  he  reached 
a  safe  place,  "this  will  be  in  the  papers  to-morrow."  If  a  Minister 
amuses  himself  in  his  garden,  and  talks  to  a  miscellaneous  visitor,  his 
words  will  be  published  to  a  listening  universe.  If  he  stops  at  a  station, 
he  is  asked  to  make  an  address  instead  of  swallowing  a  pork-pie.  The 
smaller  political  fry  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  great  acquaintance 
make  notes  to  be  used  in  memoirs  or  to  be  used  in  popular  lectures  in 
America  and  the  colonies.  The  memoir- writer  is  a  posthumous  interviewer, 
and  publishes  scandals,  (he  more  piquant  for  a  little  keeping,  mixed  with 
any  scraps  that  may  have  been  swept  out  of  the  great  man's  wri ting- table. 

In  all  this,  it  may  be  replied  there  is  little  mischief  and  little  cause 
for  pitying  the  victim.  A  man  who  leads  a  public  life  must  put  up  with 
the  penalties  of  publicity.  If  the  fine  gloss  of  sensibility  be  rubbed  off 
his  nature,  that  is  part  of  the  price  which  he  pays  for  his  position.  If 
this  be  granted  for  a  moment,  the  question  still  remains,  who  is  public  ? 
It  seems  often  to  be  answered  very  vaguely.  A  popular  novelist  or  poet, 
for  example,  is  taken  to  be  public  property.  If  so  many  thousand  copies 
of  a  book  are  published,  its  author  becomes  a  legitimate  victim.  The 
instant  he  is  dead,  we  have  a  right  to  know  all  about  him.  The  most 
careless  letters,  written  to  the  most  intimate  friends,  are  printed,  regard- 
less even  of  living  sensibility.  We  are  to  know  what  he  (or  she)  said 
about  his  acquaintance ;  to  plunge  into  the  details  of  his  love  affairs,  and 
to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  petty  quarrels.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  agony  to  him,  when  alive,  to  have  his  secrets  laid  open  to  the 
million.  Perhaps  it  is  still  agony  to  those  who  are  still  living.  No 
matter,  the  man  has  written  a  good  book,  and  he  is  doomed.  What 
would  we  not  have  given,  it  is  said,  for  similar  information  about 
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Shakespeare  1  I  am  unfeeling  enough,  to  rejoice  that  we  know  so  little. 
A  man  who  cannot  understand  Hamlet  without  knowing  the  rights  of 
Shakespeare's  relations  with  Anne  Hathaway  would  not  really  under- 
stand it  the  better  if  the  minutest  details  had  been  published  at  his 
death.  The  microscopic  writers  who  spend  years  in  the  attempt  to 
"  illustrate  "  the  history  of  a  great  author  by  unearthing  some  forgotten 
entry  in  a  register  are,  as  a  rule,  the  worst  of  all  judges  of  his  merit. 
Hamlet  and  the  Faery  Queen  have  stirred  the  human  imagination  as 
powerfully  as  though  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  had  been  treated  like 
some  modern  authors.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  their  memory  is  safe 
in  the  deep  waters  of  oblivion  from  all  the  impertinence  of  literary  petti- 
foggers. Biography  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  charming  and  valuable  of 
all  forms  of  literature.  Boswell  and  Lockhart,  and  some  more  recent 
writers,  deserve  our  very  warmest  gratitude.  But  the  biographer  has  many 
temptations  due  to  the  very  charm  of  his  work,  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  prove  that  biographers  have  often  yielded  to  temptation. 

To  publish  all  the  rubbish  that  a  great  man  has  written,  and 
would,  if  he  could,  have  suppressed,  and  to  revive  every  scandal  once 
attached  to  his  name,  is  becoming  the  accepted  mode  of  honouring  his 
memory.  But  the  mischief  inflicted  is  palpable.  The  commonest 
weakness  of  modern  authors  is  certainly  their  excessive  self-conscious- 
ness. How  can  it  be  helped  when  every  foolish  adorer  is  gaping 
for  every  scrap  of  knowledge  about  the  petty  details  of  their  life — 
when  fragments  of  infinitesimal  information  about  their  sayings  and 
doings  are  treasured  up  as  in  old  days  men  treasured  bits  of  the  old 
clothes  of  saints ;  when  well-meaning  Americans — and  there  is  really 
something  touching  about  the  simplicity  of  Transatlantic  adorers — tout 
for  introductions  as  they  might  struggle  at  home  for  the  keepership  of  a 
lighthouse1?  I  have  known  such  an  admirer  literally  cherish  a  hair 
brushed  off  the  coat  of  a  celebrated  author ;  "and  I  imagine  that  some 
famous  men  must  have  a  heavy  postage  to  pay  for  the  supply  of  auto- 
graphs. When  such  things  are  done  in  the  lifetime  of  eminent  men, 
what  will  be  done  when  they  are  dead?  What  ransacking  of  old 
drawers,  what  hunting  up  of  schoolboy  exercises,  of  scrawls  hastily 
drawn  on  the  backs  of  letters,  and  especially  of  letters  in  which  there  is 
anything  really  interesting,  that  is  to  say  generally,  of  some  unpleasant 
remark  about  a  friend  !  I  may  remark  innocently  enough  that  someone 
whom  I  really  esteem  is  a  bore ;  perhaps  he  has  been  telling  me  a  story 
when  I  had  a  toothache  or  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  an  investment ;  my 
phrase  may  imply  no  scruple  of  settled  ill  will,  and  it  has  been  frankly 
written  in  the  confidence  of  private  correspondence.  To  publish  it,  with- 
oiit  a  word  of  explanation,  may  inflict  a  cruel  and  merciless  pang  on 
my  friend  ;  but  who  of  the  race  of  memoir- writers  would  be  stopped  by 
such  a  consideration  1  Or  I  am  a  lady,  and  have  laughed  to  my  closest 
confidant  at  a  gentleman  who  made  me  an  offer.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
hurt  a  worthy  man  who  has  paid  me  the  highest  compliment  in  his 
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power.  But  I  die ;  an  entei-prising  person  gets  hold  of  my  letter,  and 
my  poor  adorer  has  the  thoughtless  phrase  passed  on  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  cruel  insult. 

The  evil  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  modern  enterprise  is  tending  to 
aggravate  it  intolei-ably.  We  may  often,  for  example,  see  portraits  and 
read  biographies  of  men  whose  only  claim  to  celebrity  is  that  they  are 
known  in  what  is  called  good  society.  If  such  literature  be  intended  for 
the  footmen,  who  want  to  know  the  history  of  the  persons  behind  whose 
carriages  they  stand,  the  practice  would  be  intelligible.  But  we  would 
hope  that  the  public  is  not  yet  composed  exclusively  of  flunkies,  and  that 
the  fact  that  a  man  has  a  certain  social  position  does  not  justify  the 
whole  world  in  forcing  itself  upon  his  privacy.  Or,  again,  we  have  been 
of  late  deliberately  invited  to  peruse  a  series  of  studies  of  great  men  at 
home ;  to  disguise  ourselves  in  imagination  in  plush  ;  to  become  familiar 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  gentleman's  house,  to  discover 
whether  he  smokes  a  cigar  after  breakfast,  and  what  kind  of  coat  he 
wears  in  his  study,  If  a  well-known  man  has  any  rights  of  privacy,  it  is 
difficult  to-  understand  how  they  can  fail  to  be  infringed  by  writings, 
which,  we  would  suppose,  must  either  come  from  his  valet  or  from  a 
private  acquaintance,  who  makes  notes  for  publication  in  moments  of 
social  intimacy.  In  the  first  case,  the  valet  should  be  dismissed ;  in  the 
other,  he  should  show  the  gentleman  the  door.  The  alternative  that  the 
celebrated  person  is  a  consenting  party  is  too  humiliating  to  be  contem- 
plated. And  surely  that  which  no  private  gentleman  could  do  without 
a  gross  breach  of  manners,  does  not  become  respectable  when  the  author 
is  anonymous. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  the  offence  is  generally  smothered  under 
an  excess  of  compliment.  The  valet  who  is  about  to  publish  notes  from 
the  knifeboard,  or  collections  from  the  waste-paper  basket,  has  a  dim 
feeling  (let  us  hope  !)  that  his  trade  is  rot  an  ennobling  one.  He  feels 
more  certainly  that  it  is  likely  to  be  spoilt  if  he  makes  himself  too  offensive. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  he  is  complimentary.  He  is  taking  a  liberty,  but  he 
hopes  that  flattery  will  quench  resentment.  He  affects  to  be  actuated  by 
a  genuine  veneration  instead  of  its  caricature,  a  vulgar  curiosity.  He  is 
quite  ready  to  grovel,  to  swear  that  the  shoes  which  he  has  been  blacking 
are  of  the  shiniest  kind,  and  that  the  notes  which  he  has  purloined  are 
written  in  the  best  of  handwriting.  The  ruse,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often 
successful.  The  vanity  even  of  great  men  is  easily  tickled.  A  gentleman 
who  would  resent  the  publication  of  his  washing-bills  when  they  reveal 
insufficiency  of  linen  is  flattered  by  the  same  publication  when  the  results 
are  creditable.  He  does  not  see  or  does  not  remember  that  the  evil  is  done 
when  the  notes  become  public  property.  The  use  to  which  the  information 
will  be  put  depends  upon  the  taste  of  men  whose  very  trade  implies  utter 
want  of  delicacy.  Allow  your  valet  to  publish  your  papers,  and  he  will 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  materials.  If  the  sound  rule  is  once  broken 
down,  the  coating  of  flattery  will  become  thinner,  a  satirical  intention 
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will  begin  to  reveal  itself,  and  what  was  a  simple  impertinence  will 
become  a  system  of  libelling.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  to  bar- 
gain with  a  thief  when  you  have  once  allowed  lum  to  put  his  hands  in 
your  pockets.  The  difference  between  impertinent  praise  and  imperti- 
nent abuse  is  really  trifling.  The  true  evil  is  the  impertinence,  and  that 
is  what  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  men  of  high  feeling.  Of  the  two,  it 
is  almost  better  to  be  abused,  for  it  does  not  raise  a  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity. Paul  Pry  should  be  put  down,  whatever  his  intentions.  If  he 
begins  harmlessly  by  a  fair  portrait  of  a  public  character,  he  may  be- 
come in  course  of  time  a  social  pest,  to  whom  neither  sex  nor  private 
station  is  sacred.  He  will  start  by  taking  notes  in  a  reporter's  gallery 
and  end  by  sneaking  into  a  lady's  boudoir. 

The  evil  of  such  practices  is  indeed  mainly  independent  of  their 
accidental  colouring.  The  pain  which  they  may  cause  is  a  strong,  but 
not  the  sole  ground  of  objection.  When  a  scribbler  takes  advantage 
of  private  confidence  to  publish  some  unpleasant  anecdote  about  a  great 
man,  or  reproduce  a  bit  of  scandal,  of  which,  though  utterly  groundless, 
the  falsity  cannot  now  be  demonstrated,  and  which,  even  in  that  case, 
will  leave  a  stain  in  the  memory  of  cai*eless  readers,  the  evil  is  palpable. 
Every  one  will  denounce  it.  It  is  a  cruel  and  shameful  act ;  though  one 
ean  seldom  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  its  perpetrators  011  the  pillory. 
But  in  all  cases  the  mischief  done  to  the  public  is  of  the  same  character. 
In  one  word,  it  tends  to  vulgarise  public  opinion.  When  a  practice  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  gentleman  could  confess  to  it  without  degrada- 
tion, the  sufferance  of  it  tends  to  poison  the  social  atmosphere.  No 
gentleman  would  print  without  permission  the  gossip  which  reaches  him 
in  private  society.  The  persons  who  print  such  gossip,  oven  if  covered 
with  some  thin  veil  of  reticence,  must  be  described  by  the  epithet  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  gentleman.  If  they  could  have  their  way,  the  general 
standard  of  self-respect  would  be  lowered  throughout  the  country. 

Actions  which  have  no  public  character  should,  I  have  sail,  be 
sacred  from  public  curiosity.  It  is  not  that  a  man  should  not  be  responsible 
even  for  his  private  actions,  but  that  he  should  be  responsible  to  the 
right  tribunal.  My  own  family  have  an  interest  in  some  of  my  actions  ; 
my  friends  in  others  ;  and  my  colleagues  or  subordinates  in  a  third  class. 
In  each  case  it  is  most  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  both  concerned  in  my  behaviour  and  have  the 
means  of  judging.  In  each  case,  interference  by  the  unqualified  and 
xinconcerned  is  generally  mischievous.  No  wise  friend  ever  meddles 
between  man  and  wife,  or  between  father  and  children.  The  reason  is 
not  only  that  the  meddling  will  be  resented  ;  but  that  in  such  delicate 
questions  none  but  the  immediate  parties  to  the  dispute  are  really 
qualified  to  have  any  opinion.  When  that  incoherent  mass  of  hasty  and 
half-informed  judgment  called  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  matters,  the  effect  is  far  more  demoralising.  The  man'a  actions 
are  determined  not  by  his  instincts  and  affections,  but  by  reference  to 
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the  question,  what  will  people  say  ?  He  aims  at  respectability  instead 
of  virtue.  He  loses  that  fine  sense  of  self-respect  which  is  the  most 
essential  safeguard  of  all  lofty  motive.  He  conforms  to  the  vulgar 
standard  set  up  by  impertinent  intruders,  and  acquires,  in  place  of  a 
conscience,  a  little  store  of  popular  platitudes.  If  he  is  a  public  official,  he 
will  thrive  in  proportion  as  he  can  flatter  the  public  taste.  A  gentleman 
(as  we  are  told  in  the  papers)  has  lately  been  winning  popularity  in 
Amei-ica  because  he  dressed  himself  in  coarse  clothes  and  chewed  tobacco. 
Mere  vulgarity  passes  itself  off  for  honesty ;  for  people  forget  that  the 
easiest  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  a  superficial  brutality  of  manners.  The 
person  in  question  was  christened  "  blue  Jeans,"  as  Hosea  Biglow's  hero 
hoped  to  be  called  "  old  Timbertoes."  That,  in  the  words  of  the  best 
American  humourist,  is  what  the  people  likes — 

Suthiu'  eombinin'  morril  truths  with  phrases  such  as  strikes. 

When  such  a  practice  is  common,  the  charlatan  has  a  start  in  the 
race  for  honour.  The  public  learns  to  resent  as  an  insult  to  itself  the 
honourable  reserve  which  refuses  to  invite  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  matters  beyond  their  ken.  Public  life  under  such 
conditions  becomes  offensive  to  men  of  delicate  sensitive  natures ;  and 
the  independence  of  spirit  which  is  the  greatest  of  political  virtues 
becomes  a  disadvantage  or  is  supplanted  by  a  coarse  affectation  of 
brutality.  True  greatness  of  public  character  is  rooted  in  the  purity 
and  tenderness  of  domestic  life.  But  the  direct  tendency  of  impertinent 
intrusion  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  charlatans  and  hypocrites — 
always  too  abundant  in  the  world —  who  are  ready  to  lay  bare  for  public 
inspection  their  most  private  affairs,  and  to  advertise  their  domestic  virtues. 
The  spurious  article  in  such  a  case  is  a  more  paying  commodity  than  the 
genuine,  and* a  willingness  to  submit  to  degradation  becomes  a  direct 
qualification  for  success.  The  evil — great  in  its  bearing  upon  public  men 
— is  certainly  not  less  in  its  influence '  upon  those  teachers  of  mankind 
who  are  most  sensitive,  most  easily  spoilt  by  self-consciousness,  and  often 
the  subjects  of  the  most  impertinent  intrusion.  For  one  writer  who  is  now 
hurt  by  abuse,  a  dozen  are  ruined  by  injudicious  flattery ;  if  the 
flattery  begins  to  affect  their  private  life,  it  will  become  more  poisonous 
than  ever.  The  late  biographer  of  an  eminent  writer  told  how  his  hero 
had  once  risen  at  night  to  practise  some  dancing  steps  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  children.  The  story,  pretty  enough  in  itself,  was  uncon- 
sciously spoilt  by  the  addition  that  the  said  writer  turned  to  his  friend, 
and  remarked  that  the  story  would  look  well  in  his  biography.  If  even 
the  expectation  of  posthumous  adulation  could  produce  an  act  so  pain- 
fully jarring  because  indicative  of  such  morbid  self-consciousness,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  influence  of  contemporary  portrait-painting  1 

The  evils  thus  suggested  are,  -it  may  be  hoped,  still  in  the  bud. 
They  have  not  yet  become  so  conspicuous  as  they  are  said  to  be  else- 
where. There  is  the  more  hope  that  they  may  be  stamped  out.  The 
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means,  however,  of  doing  so  are  not  so  obvious  as  could  be  wished. 
There  are  certain  offences  for  which  caterers  to  public  amusement  are 
punished  readily  and  severely  enough.  Any  open  manifestations  of  in- 
decency or  irreverence  are  properly  resented  by  public  opinion ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  in  such  matters  the  press  is  generally  pure,  and 
errs,  if  it  errs  at  all,  on  the  comparatively  safe  side  of  excessive  prudery. 
But  this  particular  evil  does  not  appear  to  be  resented  in  the  only  way 
in  which  resentment  produces  much  immediate  effect,  that  is,  by  injuring 
the  pockets  of  the  publishers.  We  blame,  but  we  read.  Curiosity  is  a  pas- 
sion which  does  not  look  too  nicely  at  the  means  by  which  it  is  gratified. 
The  very  people  who  will  condemn  most  sincerely  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing all  the  savoury  details  of  a  criminal  trial,  will  yet  read  the  reports 
as  greedily  as  the  last  sensation  novel.  The  standard  is  gradually 
lowered  by  an  unworthy  competition.  Each  successive  writer  goes  a 
little  further  towards  the  borders  of  the  forbidden,  and  his  offence  is 
condoned  in  consideration  of  the  amusement  he  affords.  The  curious 
crowd  presses  always  a  little  further  to  get  a  better  peep  into  the  domicile 
of  its  victim,  and  each  man  who  is  not  on  the  extreme  verge  thinks 
himself  justified  by  his  more  intrusive  neighbours,  whilst  there  are 
plenty  who  have  no  scruples  at  all  in  affoi-ding  this  tacit  encourage- 
ment. I  hate  the  practice  of  using  the  name  of  a  whole  people  as  a  term  of 
abuse — of  saying  that  this  or  that  is  bad  because  it  is  French,  German,  or 
American.  Such  language  is  a  tacit  appeal  to  some  of  the  meanest  and 
naiTOwest  of  popular  sentiments.  But  it  may  be  said  without  pi-ejudice 
that  the  English  press  seems  to  be  tending  to  lose  the  quality  by  which  it 
claimed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  rise  above  the  American.  We  have  con- 
demned the  practice,  attributed  to  American  penny-a-liners,  of  describing 
ladies'  ball-dresses  and  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  politicians.  We 
•can  see  plainly  enough  the  mote  in  our  neighbour's  eye  and  recog- 
nise the  tendency  of  such  laxity  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  self- 
respect.  Can  we  now  pass  such  a  judgment  without  condemning  our- 
selves 1  Is  not  the  British  journalist  becoming  daily  more  intrusive,  less 
Inclined  to  admit  that  his  allusions  may  be  impertinent,  and  more  reck- 
less in  gratifying  the  public  appetite  for  petty  gossip  1  If  not,  would 
some  of  the  dealers  in  such  literary  ware  kindly  inform  us  where  they 
draw  the  line  and  in  what  cases  they  recognise  the  sanctity  of  private 
life  ?  I  fancy  that  they  would  find  the  task  rather  difficult. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  the  law  in  such  matters 
might  not  be  improved ;  whether  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a  libeller 
should  not  be  extended  to  men  who  have  told  no  lie,  but  have  infringed 
the  proper  rights  of  privacy ;  and  whether  the  publisher  of  purely  pri- 
vate matter  should  not  be  at  least  bound  to  obtain  the  consent  of  those 
concerned,  in  a  more  general  sense  than  is  at  pi'esent  the  case.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  publish  his  own  accounts,  as  an  eminent  person  has 
lately  chosen  to  do,  there  is  no  wrong  committed,  though  there  may 
be  a  want  of  judgment.  But  if  another  man  gets  hold  of  my  banker's 
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book  and  tells  the  public  how  much  I  spend  on  charity  or  tobacco, 
I  should  surely  be  able  to  stop  him.  There  are,  however,  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  matter,  and  such  questions  may  be  left  to  persons 
of  technical  knowledge.  But  there  is  an  imperceptible  process  by 
which  a  healthy  public  opinion  gradually  makes  itself  felt.  When  it 
is  distinctly  understood  that  publications  of  a  certain  class  deserve  the 
reprobation  of  all  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  the  social  sanction  is 
not  without  its  power.  If  the  valet  who  publishes  accounts  of  the  hero 
can  be  made  to  feel  that  his  trade  is  a  dirty  one,  even  his  pachyderma- 
toiis  nature  will  not  be  quite  insensible.  Nobody,  not  even  the  meanest 
of  his  species,  is  quite  impenetrable  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows.  If 
public  opinion  can  be  made  sound,  those  who  cater  for  it  will  gradually 
conform  themselves  to  its  laws.  Even  that  great  argument — the  argu- 
ment from  the  pocket — may  gradually  come  to  be  on  its  side.  The 
danger  is  that  the  habitual  infringement  of  certain  well-known  rules 
may  gradually  weaken  their  authority ;  the  most  hopeful  remedy  is  that 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  evils  to  which  such  classes  lead  may  induce 
the  leaders  of  opinion  to  bestir  themselves  in  time.  Eminent  men  may 
become  shy  of  affording  opportunities  to  those  who  would  take  liberties 
with  their  private  character,  and  critics  may  condemn,  with  all  the 
vigour  of  which  they  are  capable,  the  offenders  who  have  enjoyed  too 
much  impunity.  It  is,  of  course,  tempting  to  take  refuge  in  mere  con- 
tempt for  offenders,  too  callous  to  be  easily  punished ;  but  it  is  some- 
times a  duty  to  denounce  a  bad  practice,  even  when  the  denunciation 
does  no  immediate  harm  to  the  offender. 
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BRILLAT-SAVARIN,  whose  destiny  was  to  popularise  a  rational  theory  of 
diet,  first  saw  the  light  at  Belley,  on  April  1,  1755.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
led  the  tranquil  uneventful  life  of  a  provincial  advocate.  The  only 
incident  of  his  youth  of  which  he  makes  mention  is  a  visit  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Sulpice — to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  even  in  his 
Epicurean  Calendar.  Brillat-Savarin  was  very  fond  of  music — a  cir-  ' 
cumstance  which  afterwards  went  near  to  save  his  head — and  was  leader 
of  an  amateur  troop  which  often  serenaded  the  ladies  of  Belley.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Sulpice  invited  him  and  his  friends  to  come  and  assist 
in  the  performance  of  High  Mass  on  the  festival  of  St.  Bernard,  Patron 
Saint  of  the  monastery.  "  The  Saint,"  courteously  observed  the  Abbot, 
"  will  thereby  be  glorified ;  our  neighbours  will  be  delighted,  and  you 
•will  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Orpheus  who  shall  have  pene- 
trated into  those  lofty  regions  "  (the  monastery  was  perched  high  on 
the  mountain  side). 

One  fine  summer  night,  accordingly,  Brillat-Savarin  and  his  friends 
set  out  for  the  convent,  where  they  arrived  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning.  Here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  conventual 
hospitality,  now  mere  tradition  of  the  past,  then  a  substantial  fact. 
The  Father  Cellarer  received  them.  "  Welcome,  Gentlemen,"  he  said ; 
"  our  Reverend  Abbot  will  be  right  pleased  to  hear  of  your  arrival  : 
he  is  still  in  bed,  having  fatigued  himself  yesterday ;  but  come  with 
me  and  you  shall  see  whether  you  were  expected."  They  followed  him 
into  the  refectory,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  table,  rose  a 
pasty  "  as  big  as  a  church  :  "  it  was  flanked  on  the  north  by  a  quarter 
of  cold  veal,  on  the  south  by  an  enormous  ham,  on  the  east  by  a, 
monumental  pyramid  of  cool,  fresh  butter,  on  the  west  by  a  bushel 
of  artichoke  salad.  There  was  fruit  too,  as  well  as  white  napkins,  and 
silver  plate ;  lay-brothers  also  and  servants  ready  to  help  the  viands. 
Nor  should  we  forget  to  add  that  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  a  hundred 
bottles  of  unmistakable  aspect  reposed  beneath  a  fountain  of  running 
water,  which  as  it  flowed  seemed  to  murmur  Evoe  Bacche.  The  tra- 
vellers were  in  no  way  staggered  at  the  prospect  of  dealing  with  such  a 
breakfast  at  four  A.M.  :  in  those  days  coffee  was  not  taken  early  in  the 
day.  The  Father  Cellarer  excused  himself  for  being  unable  to  join 
them — he  had  to  say  Massmean  :  while  they  were  to  make  themselves 
at  home. 
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After  breakfast  they  all  found  nice  warm  beds  awaiting  them  and 
were  allowed  to  sleep  till  the  hour  of  Divine  Service.  There  they 
acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well  and  were  much  complimented 
by  their  host.  It  was  now  noon,  and  time  for  dinner — naturally  a 
more  solid  meal  than  breakfast.  Of  roast  meat  alone  there  were  fourteen 
different  kinds,  while  the  dessert  comprised  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the 
valley,  brought  up  at  considerable  labour  and  cost  to  the  heights  from 
which  the  monastery  commanded  its  magnificent  prospect.  The  coffee, 
adds  Brillat-Savarin,  was  delicious  :  it  was  served  not  in  the  tiny  cups 
of  a  degenerate  age,  but  in  fair  deep  bowls  in  which  the  good  brothers 
plunged  their  thick  lips  with  a  noise  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
spermaceti  whales  before  a  storm.  After  dinner,  Vespers ;  after  Vespers, 
everyone  might  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Abbot  bade  them  good  night. 
"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  kindly  old  man,  "  that  my  presence  would  be 
troublesome  to  the  brothers  ;  but  I  wish  them  to  know  they  have  full 
liberty.  St.  Bernard's  Day  comes  but  once  a  year ;  to-morrow  we  shall 
re-enter  on  the  accustomed  routine ;  eras  iterabimus  cequor."  And  in 
truth,  though  the  Abbot  was  beloved  by  all,  there  ivas  a  good  deal  more 
noise  after  his  departure  than  before.  The  fun  soon  became  fast  and 
furious ;  and  a  delicate  little  supper  towards  nine  o'clock  put  everybody 
into  high  spirit.  As  the  night  deepened  a  voice  was  heard  :  "  Father 
Cellarer,  where  is  your  dish  1 " — "  'Tis  too  true  " — answered  his  Reverence, 
"  I  am  not  Cellarer  for  nothing."  He  left  the  hall,  and  presently 
returned,  followed  by  three  servants,  of  whom  the  first  bore  a  mighty 
dish  of  buttered  toast,  the  other  two  carried  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
veritable  tub  of  brandy,  sweetened  and  flaming — a  substitute  for  punch, 
of  which  the  French  were  then  ignorant. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'er. 

The  toast  was  eaten  and  the  brandy  drunk;  then  as  the  stroke  of 
midnight  was  heard  the  company  parted,  beds  being  again  provided  for 
the  guests. 

This  was  in  the  year  1782,  when  fears  of  change  were  already 
beginning  to  disquiet  kings  and  monks.  At  St.  Sulpice  it  was  whispered 
that  a  reforming  Abbot,  of  the  strictest  temper,  would  soon  replace 
the  venerable  chief  under  whose  gentle  rule  everyone  was  so  happy ; 
and  for  Brillat-Savarin  there  were  days  of  trouble  ahead.  In  1789  he 
was  returned  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  States-General;  and  sub- 
sequently named,  firstly,  President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ain,  and,  afterwards,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  These 
facts  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  for  one  of  the  best  morals  of  Brillat- 
Savarin's  life  is  that  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment.  He 
himself,  much  as  he  loved  a  good  dinner,  thoroughly  despised  a  man  who 
loved  nothing  else.  On  this  subject  he  tells  a  curious  story  of  an 
emigrant  noble  he  met  at  Lausanne,  a  fine,  strong,  healthy-looking  man, 
but  of  a  laziness  perfectly  phenomenal.  Work  of  any  kind  seemed  to 
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him  the  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  world,  and  he  would  have  died 
of  hunger  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world  if  a  worthy  tradesman  of  the 
town  had  not  opened  a  credit  for  him  at  an  eating-house,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  dine  on  the  Sunday  and  Wednesday  in  each  week.  On 
those  days  he  crammed  himself  up  to  the  oesophagus  and  pocketed  a  huge 
piece  of  bread  ;  then  quietly  retired  to  sleep  or  lounge  away  the  hours 
till  next  dinner-time.  As  often  as  he  felt  gnawing  sensations  in  the 
stomach  he  drank  water.  When  Brillat-Savarin  saw  him  he  had 
subsisted  for  three  months  on  this  extraordinary  diet,  and  was  not  ill  in 
the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  only  oppressed  with  an  unnatural 
languor.  "  I  asked  him  to  dinner,"  writes  his  compatriot,  "  at  my  inn, 
where  he  officiated  in  a  way  to  make  one  tremble.  But  I  did  not 
renew  the  invitation,  because  I  love  to  see  men  bravely  fronting  adver- 
sity and  obeying,  when  they  must,  that  judgment  issued  against  the 
human  race,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' "  * 

Meanwhile  Brillat-Savarin  continued  to  be  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  that  in  1793  they  had  elected  him  to  the  perilous 
office  of  Mayor,  when  he  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  emissaries  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre ;  soon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  visited  first  Switzerland  and  afterwards  the  United 
States.  But  before  quitting  the  soil  of  his  beloved  country,  he  was  to 
meet  with  a  little  adventure  which  he  ever  afterwards  loved  to  recall. 
He  was  bound  for  Dole,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  Citizen  Representative 
Prot  that  safe-conduct  which  had  become  necessary  to  keep  him  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  prison  and  the  scaffold.  Mounted  on  a  service- 
able nag  which  he  had  named  "  Joy,"  he  rode  cheerfully  enough  along 
the  smiling  landscape  bounded  by  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  and,  about 
eleven  o'clock  one  bright  morning,  put  up  at  an  old-fashioned  snug-look- 
ing  inn,  the  principal  hostelry  of  the  village  of  Mont-sous- Vandrey. 
Having  seen  to  his  horse,  Brillat-Savarin  passed  into  the  kitchen,  where 
a  joyoiTS  spectacle  presented  itself  to  his  enraptured  gaze.  Quails, 
leverets,  and  a  fine  turkey  were  placidly  roasting  before  the  fire,  and 
these  seemed  but  a  tithe  of  the  delectable  things  which  were  evidently 
on  the  point  of  being  served.  "  Good,"  he  thought ;  "  Providence  does 
not  entirely  desert  me.  Let  us  pluck  this  flower  too  in  passing.  There 
•will  always  be  time  to  die."  Then  turning  to  mine  host,  "  Mon  cher," 
he  asked,  "  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  dinner  that  is  good  1 " 
"  Nothing  that  is  not  good,  Monsieur  :  good  boiled  beef,  good  potato- 
soup,  good  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  good  beans."  A  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment ran  through  the  frame  of  the  traveller.  He  never  ate  boiled  beef, 
which  he  justly  observed  was  meat  deprived  of  its  juice ;  potatoes  and 

*  Brillat-Savarin  had  some  pleasanter  recollections  of  Lausanne,  notably  of  the 
Lion  cC Argent,  where  (British  tourists  may  sigh  as  they  read)  an  excellent  dinner  of 
three  courses,  including  game  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  fresh  fish  from 
Lake  Leman,  and  a  delicious  white  wine  ad  libitum,  was  to  be  had,  all  for  the  sum  of 
one  shilling  and  nine  pence. 
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beans  were  too  fattening,  and  for  shoulder  of  mutton  lie  had  no  fancy. 
"  For  whom  then  is  this  feast?  "  he  demanded  in  disconsolate  tones.  The 
host  explained.  Four  advocates  had  been  in  those  parts  to  settle  a  great 
case;  an  arrangement  had  happily  been  arrived  at,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  celebrating  the  happy  termination  of  the  business  by  a  cosy 
little  dinner.  "  Monsieur,"  quoth  Brillat-Savarin,  after  musing  a  few 
seconds,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  present  them  my  compliments  and 
say  that  a  gentleman  of  quality  *  requests  as  a  particular  favour  to  be 
admitted  to  dine  with  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  take  his  share  of  the 
expense,  and  that  he  will  always  esteem  himself  their  debtor  1- "  The 
host  withdrew  and  a  period  of  painful  suspense  followed.  But  in  a 
minute  or  two,  a  fat,  neat,  rosy  little  gentleman  entered  the  kitchen, 
examined  a  saucepan  or  two,  looked  at  the  roast,  and  retired.  Another 
minute  and  mine  host  returned.  "  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  the  gentlemen  are 
extremely  nattered  by  your  proposal,  and  only  await  your  presence  to  sit 
down  to  dinner."  "  What  a  dinner  ! ! !  "  exclaims  Brillat-Savarin,  with 
three  points  of  exclamation,  recalling  the  happiness  of  that  day.  The 
barristers  proved  delightful  companions  and  accorded  him  the  heartiest 
welcome,  while  the  food  and  wine  were  such  as  few  monster  hotels  of 
modem  days  can  furnish.  It  may  be  guessed  that  the  newcomer  was 
not  allowed  to  pay  a  centime,  and  towards  evening  went  cheered  and  in- 
vigorated on  his  lonely  journey.  Good  fortune  never  comes  single ;  and  at 
Dole,  the  ex-Mayor  succeeded  in  winning  the  good  graces  of  Madame 
Prot  by  his  vocal  and  musical  talent.  "  Citizen,"  she  said,  "  when  a  man 
cultivates  the  fine  arts  as  you  do,  he  does  not  betray  his  country.  I  know 
you  have  some  request  to  prefer  to  my  husband  :  it  shall  be  granted ;  it  is 
I  who  promise  you."  And,  truly  enough,  on  the  following  morning  he  re- 
ceived his  passport,  signed  and  sealed.  Ladies'  logic  is  a  fearful  and  won- 
derful thing. 

From  Dole  Brillat-Savarin  passed  into  Switzerland  and  ultimately 
proceeded  to  America.  In  the  Physiologie  du  Godt  he  gives  but  a 
brief  account  of  his  residence  in  the  United  States.  It  resembles  in  fact 
the  famous  chapter  on  Snakes,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Sejour  en  Amerique. " 

The  truth  is  that  the  lively  Frenchman  was  very  much  bored  in  the 
territory  of  the  Great  Republic,  where,  like  Talleyrand,  he  regretted  to 
find  but  one  dish  to  thirty-two  religions.  And  yet  New  York  was  ever 
memorable  to  him  as  the  scene  of  what  he  justly  calls  a  national  victory 
— when  the  Briton  succumbed  and  the  Gaul  remained  master  of  the 
field. 

Brillat-Savarin  was  wont  to  spend  his  evenings  at  Little's,  a  famous 
tavern  of  Old  Gotham,  where,  with  the  Vicomte  de  la  Massue  and  M. 
Fehr,  he  loved  to  enjoy  a  modest  supper  of  Welsh  rarebits  and  cider. 
Occasionally  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  Jamaica  planter,  a 

*  Gallice,  "homme  de  bonne  compa'gnie." 
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good  fellow  and  thorough  gentleman,  as  his  French  friend  takes  care  to 
inform  us.  Still,  manners  were  rough  in  those  days,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
probably  thought  it  would  be  a  capital  joke  to  see  three  "  frogs  "  under  the 
table.  With  this  amiable  intention,  he  asked  the  enemies  of  his  native 
land  to  dinner ;  and  they  frankly  accepted  his  invitation.  Fortunately  for 
Brillat-Savarin,  as  he  was  leaving  Little's  that  evening,  the  waiter  drew 
him  aside  and  warned  him  that  the  invitation  was  in  reality  a  challenge 
to  a  hard  drinking  bout.  He  was  exceedingly  annoyed,  being  too  much 
of  a  gourmet  to  relish  such  orgies  ;  still  the  instinct  of  combat  would  not 
allow  him  to  withdraw,  and  moreover  he  was  confident  of  his  own 
strength  and  only  uneasy  for  his  compatriots.  "  I  desired,"  he  says,  "  the 
triumph  of  the  nation  and  not  that  of  the  individual."  Accordingly  he 
addressed  a  "  severe  allocution  "  to  Fehr  and  Massue,  and  warned  them 
to  drink  slowly  and  to  try  and  throw  away  some  of  their  wine  while  he 
distracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  the  other  Englishman 
who  was  to  be  present.  Also  to  eat  gently  but  constantly.  Finally, 
before  setting  out  for  Little's,  on  the  following  day,  he  made  his  friends 
share  with  him  a  plateful  of  bitter  almonds,  which  are  said  to  be  a 
prophylactic  against  intoxication. 

The  dinner,  we  are  assured,  consisted  of  a  "  rotsbeef,"  a  turkey 
cooked  in  its  gravy,  boiled  "  roots  "  (]),  a  salad  of  raw  cabbage,  and  a 
jam  tart.  The  wine  was  claret,  for  which,  bye  and  bye,  was  substituted 
port,  while  to  port  succeeded  madeira.  Dessert  was  now  on  the  table. 
It  consisted  of  biscuits,  butter,  and  nuts,  aliments  which  encourage  the 
consumer  to  drink.  It  was  beginning  to  be  warm  work  for  all  con- 
cerned ;  but  Brillat-Savarin  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  his  friends 
had  followed  his  advice,  and  that  Fehr,  in  particular,  had  contrived  .to 
empty  a  good  many  glasses  of  wine  into  a  beer-jug  which  stood  neglected 
at  his  end  of  the  table.  The  three  Frenchmen  looked  still  fresh  when 
Mr.  Wilkinson  called  for  spirits — an  order  which  made  Biillat-Savarin, 
for  the  first  time  that  evening,  feel  nervous.  He  dexterously  avoided 
the  grosser  forms  of  drinking  spirits,  by  asking  in  his  turn  for  a  bowl 
of  punch.  Little  brought  it  in  himself.  It  would  have  sufficed  for 
forty  persons,  but  was  happily  accompanied  by  a  supply  of  buttered 
toast.  After  one  or  two  glasses  had  been  drunk,  B.  observed,  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  face  had  turned  to  a  crimson -purple,  and 
that  his  eyes  looked  haggard,  while  his  friend's  head  was  steaming  like 
a  kettle.  Fehr  and  Massue,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  cool.  The 
catastrophe  came  much  sooner  than  B.  had  expected.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  if  seized  by  a  happy  inspiration,  and 
began,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  thunder  forth  lluU  Britannia ;  then,  quite 
as  suddenly,  dived  under  the  table,  where  he  preferred  to  remain.  His 
friend,  laughing  loudly,  stooped  forward  to  pick  him  up  ;  then  he,  too, 
lay  extended  on  the  floor.  The  Frenchmen  were  victorious,  and  drank 
a  final  glass  of  punch,  with  Little,  to  the  health  of  the  vanquished. 
Next  morning  all  the  New  York  papers  contained  accounts  of  the 
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battle ;  and  the  New  York  papers  wore  copied  by  all  the  others  in  the 
United  States. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Brillat-Savarin  seems  to  have  possessed  some 
remnants  of  a  private  fortune,  and  the  days  of  his  exile  were  not 
embittered  by  the  constant  struggle  for  daily  bread  which  so  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  had  to  wage.  One  of  his  friends  turned  weaver  and 
quietly  descended  into  a  lower  grade  of  the  social  scale  ;  another  earned 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  by  making  salads  in  London.  When  he  had 
realised  80,000  francs  (3,200£),  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  France,  buy 
a  snug  little  property  in  Limousin,  and  live  the  pleasant  and  dignified 
life  of  a  country  squire.  The  history  of  this  gentleman,  indeed — 
D'Albignac  by  name  (of  unmistakably  "noble"  stock) — is  worth  a  digres- 
sion, if  only  from  the  curious  light  which  it  throws  upon  English 
manners  and  customs  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  D'Albignac  was 
dining  one  day  at  a  famous  inn  in  the  City,  and  five  or  six  "  dandies," 
or  swells  of  the  period,  as  our  own  slang  has  it,  were  dining  at  a 
neighbouring  table.  Presently  one  of  them  got  up  and  addressed  him 
in  very  polite  tones.  "  Mossieu,  they  say  that  your  nation  excels  in 
the  art  of  making  salads  ;  would  you  do  us  the  favour  to  mix  one  for 
us  ?  "  After  a  second's  hesitation,  D'Albignac  agreed ;  and  while  dress- 
ing the  lettuce,  replied,  without  embarrassment,  to  the  questions  which 
his  new  acquaintance  put  to  him.  He  even  avowed,  with  a  slight  blush, 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  shaking  hands  with  him,  one  of  the  young  men  contrived 
to  leave  a  five-pound  note  in  his  grasp.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
his  address ;  and  was  not  greatly  surprised  when,  a  few  days  later,  he 
received  a  letter  entreating  him  as  a  special  favour  to  come  and  make 
the  salad  that  evening  at  a  large  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where  a 
dinner-party  was  to  be  given.  He  went,  and  received  a  very  handsome 
present ;  while  the  salad  proved  so  good,  that  "  the  Frenchman  "  was 
soon  in  general  request,  and  no  entertainment  was  thought  complete 
without  him.  It  should  be  added  that  D'Albignac's  salads  were  quite 
unlike  the  simple  preparations  of  the  modern  French  kitchen  which 
go  by  that  name.  He  would  mix  together  oils,  flavoured  with  fruit, 
vinegar,  soy,  caviare,  truffles,  anchovies,  "  calchup  "  (quaere  :  ketchup  ?), 
gravy,  and  the  yoke  of  eggs. 

0  dura  majorum  ilia ! 

Brillat-Savarin  himself  could  not  afford  to  be  altogether  idle ;  and 
during  his  stay  in  New  York  he  added  to  his  means  by  giving  lessons 
in  French,  and  joining  the  orchestra  of  the  principal  theatre  in  that 
town.  In  1796,  to  his  intense  joy,  he  was  able  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
ungenial  American  climate,  and  to  sail  for  France.  He  soon  obtained 
honourable  employment  in  the  public  service,  being  successively  Sec- 
retary to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in  Germany,  Government 
Commissioner  to  the  Departmental  Tribunal  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  and, 
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finally,  Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Henceforth  his  life  flowed 
on  in  an  unbroken  current  of  tranquil  and  iiseful  labour.  He  had  done 
with  politics  ;  but,  like  Congreve  in  his  retirement,  "  he  had  civil  words 
and  small  good  offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  And  men 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  spoke  well  of  him  in  return."  He  was 
conservative  enough,  however,  to  be  pleased  at  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  line,  which  he  may  have  hoped  would  bring  back  the  ancient 
ways,  the  grand  old  politeness,  the  wit,  and  the  social  wisdom  of  former 
times.  But  they  did  not  altogether,  as  Frenchmen  are  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  Twenty  years  of  civil  and  foreign  wars  had  perhaps 
made  men  too  serious  to  recognise  sufficiently  the  importance  of  small 
things. 

Among  the  minor  innovations  of  that  changeful  epoch,  few  so 
deeply  grieved  conservative  epicures  as  the  revolution  wrought  by 
Anglomania  in  the  economy  of  the  table.  The  veiy  names  of  dishes 
began  to  be  anglicised,  and,  to  this  day,  Frenchmen  never  think  of 
designating  a  beef-steak  or  a  dish  of  roast-beef  save  by  their  English 
names  incorrectly  spelt.  The  English  fashion  of  serving  fish  after  soup 
was  also  introduced  by  the  returned  emigres ;  and,  though  pronounced 
a  grave  mistake  by  more  than  one  competent  authority,  it  has  continued 
to  hold  its  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  Brillat-Savarin  praises  the 
practice  of  taking  a  glass  of  madeira  with  the  soup,  which  the  French 
also  owe  to  us ;  but  there  was  another  Britannic  custom  which  annoyed 
and  even  shocked  him — viz.  that  of  using  finger-glasses,  with  little 
glasses  of  warm  water  for  rinsing  the  mouth.  He  pronounced  it  to 
be  an  "  innovation  equally  useless,  indecent,  and  disgusting.  Useless, 
because  persons  who  know  how  to  eat  keep  their  mouths  sweet  to  the 
end  of  the  meal ;  they  have  cleansed  them  either  with  fruit,  or  with  the 
last  glasses  of  wine  that  are  drunk  at  dessert ;  indecent,  for  it  is  a 
generally  recognised  principle  that  all  ablutions  should  be  conducted  in 
the  privacy  of  a  dressing-room ;  disgusting,  for  the  prettiest  and 
freshest  mouth  loses  its  charms  when  it  usurps  the  functions  of  the 
evacuatory  organs.  And  what  will  be  the  aspect  of  a  mouth  that  is 
neither  pretty  nor  fresh  1 " 

It  was  in  1825  that  Brillat-Savarin,  at  the  age  of  70,  published  his 
famous  work  "  Physiologie  dii  Gout,"  which  deserved  to  confer  on  him  an 
immortality  of  the  second  class,  if  the  gradations  of  fame  could  be  nicely 
measured.  "  The  book  itself,"  says  a  thoughtful  critic,  "  is  charmingly 
written,  accomplishes  all  that  it  professes,  exactly  meets  the  tastes  and 
satisfies  the  capacities  of  the  wide  circle  to  which  it  is  addressed ;  is 
lively,  genial,  racy,  and  just  sufficiently  seasoned  with  well-told  and 
timely  anecdotes."  Indeed,  how  can  a  well -written  book  on  eating  fail 
to  be  of  universal  interest  1  It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  stories, 
though  they  would  have  seemed  perfectly  harmless  to  the  generation 
which  laughed  over  Tom  Jones,  are  a  little  too  unlaced  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  19th  century. 
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The  work  opens  with  twenty   aphorisms,  which   rival  the  famous 
maxims  of  Pelham  on  the  art  of  dressing.     They  are  : — 

I.  The  Universe  is  nothing  except  through  life,  and  everything  which 
lives  nourishes  itself. 

II.  Animals  feed  ;  man  eats  ;  a  man  of  wit  and  breeding  alone  knows 
how  to  eat. 

III.  The   destiny  of  nations   depends   on  the  way  in  which   they 
nourish  themselves. 

IV.  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are. 

V.  The  Creator,  in  obliging  man  to  eat  in  order  that  he  may  live, 
invites  him  by  appetite,  and  rewards  him  by  pleasure. 

VI.  Taste  is  an  act  of  our  judgment,  by  which  we  accord  the  prefer- 
ence to  things  which  are  palatable  over  those  which  are  not. 

VII.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  are  for  all  ages,  all  conditions,  all 
countries,  and  all  days;  they  can  associate  themselves  with  all  other 
pleasures,  and  remain  to  console  us  for  their  loss. 

VIII.  The  dining-room  is  the  only  place  where  you  are  never  bored 
during  the  first  hour. 

IX.  The  discovery  of  a  new  dish  does  more  for  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  constellation. 

X.  Those  who  get  an  indigestion,  and  those  who  get  drunk,  know 
neither  how  to  eat  nor  how  to  drink. 

XI.  The  order  of  edibles  is  from  the  more  substantial  to  the  lighter. 

XII.  The  order  of  drinks  is  from  the  lighter  to  the  more  heady  and 
more  perfumed. 

XIII.  To  assert  that  there  should  be  no  change  of  wines  at  dinner  is 
a  heresy;  the  tongue  sui-feits  itself;   and,  after  the  third  glass,  the  best 
wine  produces  but  a  dull  sensation. 

XIV.  A  dessert  without  cheese  is  even  as  a  fair  woman  who  lacketh 
an  eye. 

XV.  A  man  may  become  a  cook,  but  he  must  be  born  a  roaster. 

XVI.  The  most  indispensable  quality  in  a  cook  is  punctuality ;  the 
same  quality  is  required  of  a  guest. 

XVII.  To  wait  too  long  for  a  guest  who  is  late  is  a  want  of  polite- 
ness for  all  who  are  present. 

XVIII.  He  who  receives  his  friends,  and  bestows  no  thought  on  the 
meal  to  be  prepared  for  them,  is  unworthy  to  have  friends. 

XIX.  The  mistress  of  the  house  ought  always  to  assure  herself  that 
the  coffee  is  excellent ;  the  master  should  see  that  the  wines  are  of  the 
best  brands. 

XX.  To  invite  anyone  to  dinner  is  to  make  yourself  responsible  for 
his  happiness  during  the  time  he  is  under  your  roof. 

The  truth  of  most  of  these  aphorisms  will  be  admitted  by  all ;  even 
the  third,  which  to  a  thoughtless  person  might  appear  flippant,  is  the 
statement  of  a  weighty  historical  fact,  though  possibly  ridden  to  death 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Buckle.  At  all  events,  we  English  have  long  echoed  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  chronicler  who  ascribed  the  superiority  of  the 
English  gentry  over  the  Castilian  in  war  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  were  "  nourished  with  tender  meat  and  good  ale,"  while  the 
golden  youth  of  Spain  regaled  itself  on  garlic  and  sherry.  The  fifth 
aphorism,  again,  is  a  gay  version  of  Paley's  noble  argument  on  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  Creator  from  the  benevolent  design  to  be  seen  in  his 
works.  The  thirteenth,  on  the  other  hand,  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  those  who  think  three  glasses  of  wine  amply  sufficient  at  dinner,  or  to 
those  who  think  them  too  much.  It  may  be  observed  on  this  subject, 
that  though  teetotalism  as  a  religion  would  have  been  wholly  unintel- 
ligible to  Brillat-Savarin,  he  was  not  only  an  extremely  temperate  man, 
but  somewhat  opposed  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  approving 
of  the  Anglo-American  fashion  of  taking  only  tea  or  coffee,  instead  of 
wine,  with  breakfast ;  and  as  a  sovereign  digester  after  a  full  meal,  he 
recommends,  not  the  popular  glass  of  liqueur,  or  cognac,  but  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  He  also  strongly  insists  on  the  superiority  of  chocolate  to  tea 
or  coffee  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  ;  and  with  him  all  doctors  agree. 
Of  the  dangers  of  coffee,  indeed,  he  gives  a  striking  instance,  having  seen 
in  London,  "  sur  la  place  de  Leicester,"  a  man  who  had  become  a  hope- 
less cripple  from  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of  that  potent 
beverage.  The  votary  of  Mocha  was  bent  almost  double,  but  he  had 
ceased  to  suffer,  and  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  himself  to  five  or  six  cups  of  his  favourite  drink  a  day.  Brillat- 
Savarin  was  himself  obliged  to  give  up  taking  coffee  in  his  old  age,  find- 
ing its  effects  too  strong.  The  Due  de  Massa,  Minister  of  Justice,  once 
required  a  spell  of  hard  work  from  him  at  only  a  few  hours'  notice,  and 
he  saw  no  way  of  accomplishing  it  except  by  sitting  up  all  night.  After 
dinner,  accordingly,  he  took  two  cups  of  strong  coffee,  and  had  no  dis- 
position, or  indeed  ability,  to  sleep  for  forty  hours  afterwards. 

He  who  wrote  so  well  and  so  enthusiastically  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  would  be  perfectly  content  with  the  simplest  meal,  and  entertained 
a  robust  contempt  for  persons  who  were  afraid  to  "rough  it"  in  troublous 
times.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  he  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  charms  of  a 
good  dinner  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  of  a  journey  on  which  his  life  was 
at  stake ;  and  he  never  let  slip  an  opportunity.  On  this  head,  another 
of  his  adventures  deserves  to  be  related,  though  it  too  is  the  record  of  a 
tiiumph  over  our  own  compatriots.  He  was  travelling  with  two  ladies 
whom  he  had  promised  to  escort  as  far  as  Melun.  They  had  started 
early  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Montgeron  with  threatening  appe- 
tites. But,  alas  1  at  the  inn  where  they  put  up  there  seemed  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  eat,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  three  "  diligences  "  full  of 
travellers,  to  say  nothing  of  post-chaises.  Only  an  excellent  leg  of 
mutton  turned  before  the  fire  in  the  most  approved  of  fashions.  Un- 
happily, it  belonged  to  three  Englishmen,  who  had  brought  it  with 
them,  and  who  were  sitting  upstairs  drinking  champagne  and  awaiting 
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its  arrival.  "But,  at  least,"  said  Brillat-Savarin  to  the  cook,  "you 
could  dress  us  some  eggs  in  the  gravy."  The  cook  assented,  propounding 
the  more  than  questionable  doctrine  that  the  gravy  belonged  to  him  of 
right  as  his  perquisite.  While  he  was  engaged  in  breaking  the  eggs, 
Brillat-Savarin  approached  the  leg  of  mutton  and  drew  a  large  pocket- 
knife  on  fell  designs  intent ;  therewith  he  inflicted  twelve  deep  wounds 
on  the  unresisting  meat,  which  soon  gave  up  the  last  drop  of  its  vital 
juice.  By  and  by,  the  French  party  was  making  a  delicious  breakfast 
on  ceufs  broulles  au  jus,  with  cups  of  steaming  coffee  and  cream ;  and 
laughing  merrily  at  the  thought  that  they  had  the  substance  of  the  leg 
of  mutton,  while  the  luckless  English  were  endeavouring  to  masticate 
the  fibrous  tissue,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  it. 

One  other  travelling  experience  of  Brillat-Savarin's  must  be  given,  if 
only  to  show  that  he  had  a  son  worthy  of  him.     At  a  country  inn  at 
which   he  put  up  he  found  four  turkeys  being  roasted,  and  forthwith 
demanded  one  for  his  own  dinner ;  when  to  his  surprise  he  learnt  that 
they  had  all  been  bespoken  for  a  gentleman.     "  For  one  gentleman  ? " 
demanded'  B.,  in  an  incredulous  tone.     "  Yes,   Monsieur."     "  He  has, 
doubtless,  a  large  party  with  him?"     "On  the  contrary,  he  is  alone." 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  his  name1?"     "I  think  it  is  a  M.  Brillat- 
Savarin."      "  It  must  be  my  son,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  father,  and 
desire .1  to  be  shown  into  the  room  where  his  offspring  was  dreaming  of 
coming   pleasures.      After   the   first   greetings,    the   sire   demanded  an 
explanation,  which  he  received  in  the  frankest  terms.     "  The  fact  is, 
Sir,"  began  this  true  chip  of  the  old  block,  "  there  is  a  particular  slice  of 
the  turkey  of  which  I  am  extremely  fond,  and  which,  whenever  I  am  in 
your  company,  you  eat.     Being  alone,  I  determined  to  regale  myself  on 
my  favourite   morsel  without   stint."     This  was   a  defence  which  the 
father  could  especially  appreciate,  by  the  token  that,  being  an  extremely 
good-natured  man,  he  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  on  the  weaknesses  of 
our  common  humanity.     A  friend  once  said  to  him,  "  The  despair  of  my 
life  is  that  I  can  never  get  my  fill  of  oysters."     "  Come  and  dine  with 
me,"  answered  Brillat-Savarin,   "and  you  shall  have  your  fill."     The 
friend,  a  M.  Laperte,  came  punctual  to  his  time,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conference  with  the  oysters.     B.  looked  on  quiet]y  for 
an  hour,  by  which  time  M.  Laperte  had  given  good  news  of  31  dozen, 
and  was  proceeding  as  fresh  as  ever  to  discuss  the  32nd  dozen,  when 
his  host,  wearied  with  long  inaction,  said  :  "  My  poor  friend,  not  to-day 
will  destiny  allow  you  to  eat  your  fill,"  and  rang  for  the  soup.     M. 
Laperte  did   ample  justice    to   the   excellent    dinner   which    followed. 
Brillat-Savarin's  veracity  was  never  impeached,  so  that  after  reading  his 
narrative  one  may  well  credit  the  story  that  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  400  oysters,  100  ortolans,  and  100  peaches  for 
his  breakfast  every  morning.     Brillat-Savarin  gives  one  or   two  other 
instances  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach.     Thus,  General  Eisson 
drank  eight  quart  bottles  of  wine  every  morning  at  breakfast ;   neither 
VOL.  xxxv. — :ro.  205.  4. 
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the  clearness  of  his  mind  nor  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  seeming  to 
be  impaired  thereby.  General  Sibuet,  a  gallant  officer,  who  died  on  the 
field  of  honour  in  1813,  at  the  passage  of  the  Bober,  was  equally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  making  a  beast  of  himself.  He  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  he  strolled  one  evening  into  the  kitchen  of  Genin,  who  kept  one  of 
the  best  inns  at  Belley.  A  magnificent  turkey  was  at  that  very  moment 
being  taken  off  the  spit,  and  young  Sibuet's  mouth  watered.  "  I  have  just 
dined,"  he  said  to  the  landlord,  "  and  yet  I  could  eat  that  turkey  whole." 
Several  countrymen  were  seated  at  the  kitchen  fire,  eating  chestnuts  and 
drinking  white  wine.  Said  one  of  them,  a  substantial-looking  farmer,  in 
the  corrupt  provengal  of  the  country,  "  Sez  vosu  meze,  z'u  payo ;  e  sez 
voscaca  en  rotaz,  i-zet  vo  ket  paireet  may  ket  mazerai  la  restaz,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means,  "If  you  eat  it,  I  will  pay;  but  if  you  give  in 
on  the  road,  you  shall  pay,  and  I  shall  eat  the  rest."  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  future  general,  as  became  him,  set  methodically  to 
work.  The  two  wings  and  a  drumstick  disappeared  with  such  alarming 
rapidity  that  "  Hai  !  "  called  out  the  farmer,  in  agony,  "  ze  vaie  praou 
qu'izet  fotu  ;  m'ez,  Monche  Chibouet,  poez  kaet  zu  daive  paiet,  lesse  m'en 
a  m'en  mesiet  on  mocho."  ("  Alas  !  I  see  well  that  it  is  all  over  ;  but, 
Monsieur  Sibuet,  since  I  am  to  pay,  suffer  me  at  least  to  eat  a  morsel 
myself.") 

With  mere  voracity,  however,  Brillat-Savarin  was  too  refined  to  have 
any  sympathy ;  and  when  he  sings  the  praise  of  Gourmandise  he  is 
careful  to  explain  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  greediness  or 
gluttony.  For  this  reason  we  must  regret  that  the  word  has  no  precise 
-equivalent  in  the  English  language,  our  sturdy  fathers  having  failed  to 
appreciate  the  nicer  shades  of  epicureanism.  ("  They  know  nothing, 
these  English,"  said  an  Indian,  contemptuously,  "  except  to  spin  cotton 
and  conquer  the  world.")  "  La  gourmandise,"  insists  the  author  of  the 
Physiologie  du  Gout,  "  est  ennemie  des  exces."  It  must  be  so,  or  how 
could  the  portrait  of  a  pretty  gourmande  have  been  drawn  in  such 
charming  colours  ?  Thus  does  Brillat-Savarin  sketch  her  : — 

"  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  see  than  a  pretty  gourmande  armed 
for  conquest :  her  napkin  is  daintily  arranged ;  one  of  her  hands  reposes 
on  the  table ;  the  other  conveys  to  her  mouth  the  little  morsels  so  deftly 
cut,  or  the  wing  of  partridge  she  must  bite ;  her  eyes  are  bright,  her  lips 
of  nature's  enamel,  her  conversation  sprightly ;  all  her  motions  are 
graceful ;  nor  is  she  without  that  spice  of  coquetry  which  women  put  into 
everything.  With  so  many  advantages  she  is  irresistible ;  and  Cato  the 
Censor  would  have  yielded  to  the  gentle  influence." 

Such  a  one  was  Madame  X.,  whom  the  author  first  met  at  a  dinner- 
party when  she  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  already  very  pretty, 
of  a  sensuous  order  of  beauty.  "  Do  you  know,"  whispered  Brillat- 
Savarin  to  his  neighbour,  "that  that  little  girl  is  a  gourmande  1" 
"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  other,  "  she  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  gour- 
mandise:  she  is  a  mere  child."  "Wait  and  see,"  rejoined  Brill—' 
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Savarin,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Lavater  and  Gall,  and  seldom  deceived  in 
faces.  Nevertheless,  as  the  dinner  proceeded,  he  began  to  fear  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  regretted  the  circumstance  only  because  his 
observations  had  been  directed  by  scientific  considerations,  and  he  was 
grieved  that  Science  should  be  mistaken.  Still  he  consoled  himself  by 
remembering  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  But  with  the 
dessert, — a  dessert  as  "copious  "  as  it  was  "  brilliant,"  his  hopes  revived, 
and  once  more  Science  was  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  Not  only  did  the 
little  girl  eat  of  everything  which  came  within  her  reach,  but  she  had 
herself  helped  to  the  most  distant  dishes.  In  short,  she  ate  so  much  that 
the  company  began  to  wonder  how  so  small  a  body  could  enclose  so  vast 
an  assortment  of  goods.  Two  years  later,  Brillat-Savarin  met  her  again. 
She  had  then  been  married  just  eight  days,  and  a  handsomer  woman  he 
had  rarely  set  eyes  on.  Unfortunately,  her  husband  seemed  already  to 
be  making  himself  wretched  over  the  compliments  she  received.  Not 
long  after  he  took  her  to  a  country-house,  far  away  from  Paris,  and 
"  society  "  saw  her  no  more.  One  can  only  hope  she  was  happy. 

At  another  dinner-party,  Brillat-Savarin,  after  carefully  scanning  the 
features  of  the  Duke  Decres,  Minister  of  Marine,  who  was  present,  pro- 
nounced his  Excellency  a  gourmand.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set,  dark, 
curly-haired  man,  with  a  round  face,  a  double  chin,  thick  lips,  and  a 
mouth  not  quite  so  large  as  a  church  door,  but  still  of  fair  proportions. 
B.  communicated  the  result  of  his  observation  to  the  lady  seated  next 
him.  "  You  need  not  tell  him  I  said  so,"  he  added,  laughing.  The  lady 
promised  faithfully — and  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  Duke  that 
same  evening.  Next  day  Brillat-Savarin  received  a  pleasant  letter  from 
his  Grace,  in  which  the  latter  modestly  disclaimed  the  possession  of  so 
estimable  a  quality  as  that  which  his  agreeable  convive  had  attributed  to 
him.  By  the  way,  is  it  that  we  are  more  serious  or  merely  less  debonair 
than  our  neighbours  1  Somehow,  the  mind  refuses  to  picture  an  English 
Minister  (say  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  taking  the  troublo 
to  inform  by  letter  a  man  whom  he  had  never  met  in  his  life  that  he  was 
not  unduly  fond  of  a  good  dinner.  Brillat-Savarin  naturally  wrote  back 
A  very  courteous  epistle,  but  insisted  that  if  the  Duke  was  not  an  epicure, 
he  was  resisting  the  intention  of  Nature  in  his  case.  Not  long  after,  all 
Paris  was  laughing  over  a  furious  quarrel  between  the  Minister  and  his 
Cook,  which  had  got  into  the  papers ;  and  Brillat-Savarin  was  amused  to 
find  that,  though  the  cook  had  been  grossly  impertinent,  and  had  even 
obtained  the  better  of  his  master  in  the  wordy  war,  he  was  not  dis- 
charged ;  from  which  the  inference  was  plain.  The  cook  knew  his  art, 
and  the  Duke  had  not  the  courage  to  part  with  a  good  cook,  The  Duke 
was  a  gourmand.  Q.E.D. 

Brillat-Savarin's  useful  and  kindly  life  came  to  an  end  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  its  magnum  opus  (for  the  Physiologie  du 
Gout  is  small  only  in  size,  and  contains  the  quintessence  of  half  a  century 
of  thought,  observation,  and  wit).  On  the  21st  of  January,  1826,  many 
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loyal  gentlemen  attended  a  solemn  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Louis  XVI.  (beheaded  on  that  day  in  the  year  1793).  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  fine  old  abbey  church  of  Saint  Denis,  which,  like  all  similar 
edifices,  was  extremely  cold  in  winter.  Three  eminent  lawyers  who  were 
present  all  caught  colds,  and  were  killed  by  exposure  to  that  inclement 
January  weather.  They  were  Robert  de  Saint  Vincent,  the  Advocate- 
General  Marchangy,  and  "  M.  le  Conseiller  Brillat-Savarin."  The  last 
died  on  the  2nd  of  February  following,  deeply  regretted  by  the  many 
friends  who  knew  him,  and  were  aware  of  the  sterling  benevolence  and 
manly  honesty  of  his  character.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  his 
morality  realised  the  ideal  of  Christian  or  even  stoical  perfection.  But 
he  never  fell  short  of  the  world's  standard  of  integrity,  and  lived  a  good 
citizen  and  a  pleasant  companion,  free  from  all  taint  of  hypocrisy  and 
pretentiousness.  As  the  world  goes,  this  is  no  small  praise. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  he  was  a  man  of  one  book.  He 
wrote,  indeed,  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  and  one  or  two  works  on 
archeology,  but  these  are  forgotten,  while  the  Physiologie  du  Godt  re- 
mains a  French  classic.  It  should  be  added  that  the  author  has  not  dis- 
dained to  present  his  readers  with  a  variety  of  excellent  recipes,  which 
will  fully  repay  a  practical  study.  One  of  these  shall  be  given  in  con- 
clusion, for  it  supplies  what  is  to  many  persons,  and  especially  to  brain- 
workers,  the  most  important  of  desiderata — viz.  the  meaas  of  obtaining 
a  harmless  stimulant.  Brillat-Savarin  had  read  that  Marshal  Richelieu 
was  in  the  habit  of  chewing  lozenges  flavoured  with  amber.  Now  the 
Marshal  is  described  by  Macaulay  as  "an  old  fop  who  passed  his  life 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  in  seducing  women  for  whom  he  cared  not  one 
straw,"  but  by  Frenchmen  he  is  known  as  the  hero  "of  glorious  memory" 
who  took  Minorca  from  the  English  in  sight  of  their  own  squadron, 
what  time  we  vented  our  insular  spleen  by  shooting  a  certain  admiral, 
"to  encourage  others,"  as  Voltaire  said.  Therefore,  Brillat-Savarin 
thought  that  whatever  the  man  of  glorious  memory  did  must  contain  a 
lesson  for  Gallic  humanity.  Moreover,  he  often  felt  a  lassitude  of  mind 
which  indisposed  him  to  work,  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
think  with  vigour.  Wine,  as  a  stimulant,  is  suited  to  few  persons, 
though  Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries  in  collaboration  with  a  bottle 
of  port ;  and  coffee  Brillat-Savarin  found  even  more  objectionable,  for 
we  have  seen  that  its  power  over  him  was  too  great.  At  length  he 
discovered  that  the  sovereign  restorative,  at  least  for  him,  was  a  good 
cup  of  chocolate,  with  a  piece  of  amber  in  it  of  about  the  size  of  a  broad- 
bean,  beaten,  of  course,  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  "  By  means 
of  this  tonic,"  he  says,  "  the  action  of  the  vital  powers  is  facilitated, 
thought  developes  itself  with  ease,  and  I  never  suffer  after  it  from  the 
insomnia  which  would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  a  cup  of  black 
coffee."  There  is  obviously  the  same  danger  in  tea  as  in  coffee,  besides 
which,  the  one  and  the  other  are  apt  to  injuriously  affect  the  nervous 
system,  if  taken  habitually  in  strong  doses. 
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SEEING  our  dearth  of  information  about  Shakspeare  is  so  great,  nothing 
that  may  be  of  the  slightest  value  ought  to  be  neglected  ;  and  so  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  what  scenes  and  sights  may  have  been 
familiar  to  him  in  his  journey  ings  to  and  fro  from  Stratford  to  London. 
The  transit  can  be  accomplished  now  in  four  or  five  hours ;  but  it  was 
no  such  light  matter  in  the  Elizabethan  days.  The  distance  is  some  100 
miles  (by  Oxford  94),  and  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
occupy  four  or  five  days  to  traverse,  though  no  doubt,  under  pressure,  a 
less  time  .might  suffice.  These  periods  would  certainly  form  notable 
epochs  in  the  poet's  life.  What  a  change  from  "  the  smoke  and  uproar 
and  riches  of  Rome  "  !  No  doubt  he  would  seldom  travel  alone.  Perils 
from  robbers  were  too  common  and  too  serious  to  encourage  that 
practice.  But  yet  he  would  often  be  lonely  enough ;  and  many  a  thought 
afterwards  embodied  in  immortal  shape  must  have  occurred  to  him 
during  these  long  hours.  It  would  make  a  fine  picture — the  author  of 
Hamlet,  his  "  season  "  over,  amidst  the  woody  solitudes  of  the  Chilterns, 
or  slowly  wending  his  way  through  some  lowland  marsh.  We  may  be 
sure  he  was  not  idle  at  these  times.  The  rough  rude  simple  life  he  saw 
around  him  would  not  be  unsuggestive.  There  is  a  tradition,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  he  "  studied "  his  Dogberry  in  some  village  he  passed 
through.  His  tablets  must  often  have  been  called  into  requisition.  And 
when  the  days  were  fair,  and  all  the  landscape  wore  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
shine, many  a  "  session  of  sweet  silent  thought  "  must  have  been  holden. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  in  those  long  quiet  journeys  his  spirit  found  for 
itself  nurture  and  strength.  The  true  poet  is  like  that  "  bright  flower, 
whose  home  is  everywhere."  Often  travel-tired,  he  would  find  rest  for 
himself  in  contemplating  the  face  of  nature  and  the  humours  of  men. 
Indeed,  with  all  their  discomforts  and  annoyances,  these  may  have  been 
precious  times  for  him ;  and  he  may  have  arrived  at  his  destination  a 
wiser,  if  a  weary,  man. 

There  are  two  or  three  sonnets  in  which  he  speaks  of  journeys, 
possibly  of  these  journeys.  The  following  may  have  been  written  at 
Stratford,  at  the  close  of  one  of  them  : — 

"Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind  when  body's  work's  expired ; 
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For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  when  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  -which  the  blind  do  see  ; 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous  and  her  old  face  new. 

So  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 

For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  find. 

In  others  we  see  him  in  the  midst  of  a  journey,  weighed  down  with 
that  strange  sorrow  whose  history  seems  likely  to  remain  inscrutable  : — 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 

When  what  I  seek — my  weary  travel's  end — 

Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 

"  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  ! " 

The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 

Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 

As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 

His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee. 

The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 

That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan 

More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side  ; 

For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

There  are  others  in  which  he  speaks  of  absences  from  his  friend.  Of 
course  Shakspeare  made  other  journeys,  besides  between  Stratford  and 
London ;  occasionally  he  "  strolled "  with  his  company ;  but  in  any  case 
these  sonnets  may  be  of  assistance  in  picturing  him  to  us  as  he  passed 
along  the  roads  that  we  propose  to  specify.  "We  can  see  that  it  was  not 
without  knowledge  he  made  Autolycus  sing  : — 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ; 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 


II. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  facilities  of  locomotion  in 
the  Elizabethan  age  were  scanty  enough.  They  are  probably  well  aware 
how  scanty  such  facilities  were  a  century  later,  and  even  a  century  later 
still.  It  was  much  worse  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Public  coaches  did 
not  begin  to  run,  or  to  stick  fast,  till  nearly  half  a  century  after  Shak- 
speare's  time.  The  art 'of  road-making  was  not  yet  known ;  Metcalfe  and 
Telford,  and  their  worthy  biographer  Mr.  Smiles,  belonged  to  a  far  distant 
posterity.  What  they  were  pleased  to  call  roads  then  were  mere  deeply- 
rutted  tracks,  almost  or  altogether  impassable  in  bad  weather;  wide- 
spreading  sloughs  with  no  Mr.  Hope  at  the  further  edge  to  lend  the 
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splashed  and  mired  traveller  a  hand.  The  country  was  still  generally 
unenclosed ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  when  the  ruts  became  too  deep 
for  endurance  was  to  essay  a  fresh  track  by  the  side  of  the  old  one. 
Some  statutes  indeed  had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
designed  to  improve  certain  thoroughfares  of  notorious  ba.dness,  and  an 
Act  of  a  more  general  application  had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maiy  ;  but  little  or  nothing  had  come  of  them.  The  description  given 
in  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  1555  remained  still  true  :  "  Highways 
are  now  both  very  noisome  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to 
all  passengers  and  carriages."  "We  have  not  yet  learnt  to  control  our 
rivers,  and  it  is  still  possible  sometimes  to  see  wide  lakes  extending  over 
the  land  :  but  this  was  a  common  Elizabethan  spectacle.  Often  then, 
and  many  a  time  after,  locomotion  was  completely  intercepted  by  floods. . 
Not  so  very  seldom  might  it  be  said  that  the  "  contagious  fogs  " 

Falling  in  the  land, 

Hare  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain> 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard ; 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock  ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguiehable. 

At  such  times  one's  journey  could  only  be  pursued  by  the  help  of 
skilful  guides,  and  even  so  at  some  risk.  To  take  a  late  illustration, 
Thoresby,  who  died  in  1715,  tells  us  in  his  diary  how  the  rains  had 
"  raised  the  washes  upon  the  road  near  Ware  to  that  height  that  passen- 
gers from  London  that  were  upon  that  road  swam,  and  a  poor  higgler 
was  drowned,  which  prevented  me  travelling  for  many  hours ;  yet 
towards  evening  we  adventured  with  some  country  people  who  con- 
ducted us  over  the  meadows,  whereby  we  missed  the  deepest  of  the  wash 
at  Cheshunt,  though  we  rode  to  the  saddle-skirts  for  a  considerable  way, 
but  got  safe  to  Waltham  Cross,  where  we  lodged."* 

Such  being  the  roads — so  "  founderous,"  as  someone  calls  them — what 
would  the  vehicles  be  ? 

Carriers'  carts  f  of  a  sort  did  struggle  along ;  but  for  the  most  part 
movement  was  accomplished  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  conveyance  of 
goods  by  pack-horses.  Horse-litters  were  occasionally  used.  Coaches 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Boomen,  Queen  Elizabeth's  own 

*  See  Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers :  Metcalfe  and  Telford,  p.  19,  ed.  1874. 

t  Fynes  Morison  speaks  (temp.  James  I.)  of  "carriers  who  have  long  covered 
wagons,  in  which  they  carry  passengers  from  place  to  place;  but  this  kind  of 
journeying,"  he  adds,  "  is  so  tedious,  by  reason  they  must  take  wagon  very  early  and 
come  very  late  to  their  inns,  that  none  but  women  and  people  of  inferior  condition 
travel  in  this  sort." 
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coachman ;  but  they  were  little  better,  as  Mr.  Smiles  remarks,  than  carts 
without  springs,  the  body  resting  solid  upon  the  axles.  And  those  who 
used  them  paid  a  bitter  penalty  for  the  luxury.*  At  one  of  the  first 
audiences  which  the  Queen  gave  to  the  French  Ambassador,  in  1568, 
she  feelingly  described  to  him  "  the  aching  pains  she  was  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  knocked  about  in  a  coach  which  had  been 
driven  a  little  too  fast,  only  a  few  days  before."  About  a  century  later, 
the  public  vehicles  were  popularly  known  as  "  hell-carts,"  and  no  doubt 
well  deserved  the  name.  One  grave  objection  to  wheels  was,  it  seems, 
that  they  broke  up  the  roads  !  "  King  James,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "  pro- 
claimed that  carts  and  wagons  with  four  wheels,  carrying  excessive 
burthens,  so  galled  the  highways  and  the  very  foundations  of  bridges, 
that  the  king  denounced  them  to  the  judges  as  common  nuisances,  against 
the  weal  public,  and  the  use  of  them  an  offence.  By  this  proclamation 
of  James  I.,  in  the  year  1622,  no  carrier  was  to  travel  with  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon,  but  only  with  a  cart  having  two  wheels,  and  only  to 
carry  20  cwt.  Anyone  transgressing  this  was  to  be  punished."  At 
Weymouth,  in  1635,  "the  authorities  passed  a  bye-law,  that  no  brewers 
were  to  bind  the  wheels  of  their  carts  with  iron,  as  it  wore  away  the 
pitching  of  the  streets.  Precisely  similar  was  the  complaint  against 
hackney-coaches,  1638 — viz.  that  they  broke  up  the  streets.  ...  It  having 
been  thought  proper  to  ordain  in  the  year  1662,  that  the  wheels  of  each 
cart  or  wagon  should  be  four  inches  in  the  tyre,  this  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  for  in  some  parts  the  ruts  could  not  receive  such  wheels, 
nor  could  the  carriages  pass.  A  proclamation  stayed  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  till  the  further  order  of  Parliament."  In  the  Elizabethan  age 
the  fact  was  that  the  roads  could  not  bear  the  coaches,  and  the  coaches 
could  not  bear  the  roads ;  so  there  was  but  little  traffic  in  that  way,  that 
fearful  institution  the  stage-coach  being  a  later  birth  of  time. 

On  foot  then,  or  on  horseback,  Shakspeare  would  perform  his  journeys. 
That  he  would  ride  when  he  could  afford  it  is  the  more  probable  from 
the  fact  we  gather  from  certain  sonnets  that  he  was  lame,  for  we  see  no 
reason  to  take  the  words  in  any  non-natural  or  heterobiographical  sense. 
There  is  ground  for  believing  that  this  defect  was  of  no  very  serious 
nature ;  it  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Scott,  and  that  of  Byron  ;  but 
it  would  probably  make  him  prefer  riding  to  walking.  And  we  might 
just  ask  in  passing  whether  pedestrianising  is  not  a  quite  modern  English 
taste  1  A  German,  who  made  a  walking  tour  in  this  country  not  a 
hundred  years  ago,  found  such  a  method  of  progress  not  at  all  practised,  and 
indeed  one  which  exposed  him  to  much  suspicion  and  discomfort.  He 
unbosomed  his  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  to  a  coach-fellow-traveller, 


*  See  a  picture  of  this  invention  in  Mr.  Roberta's  Social  History  of  t'ke  Southern 
Counties.  Perhaps  those  who  hare  known  what  it  is  to  be  hauled  in  a  bathing- 
machine  across  a  fine  shingly  beach  can  best  appreciate  the  delights  of  such  a  means 
of  locomotion. 
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for  he  did  sometimes  indulge  himself  in  a  lift.  "  On  my  asking  him  why 
Englishmen,  who  were  so  remarkable  for  acting  up  to  their  own  notions 
and  ideas,  did  not,  now  and  then,  merely  to  see  life  in  every  point  of 
view,  travel  on  foot ;  '  Oh  ! '  said  he,  '  we  are  too  rich,  too  lazy,  and 
too  proud.' "  But,  if  a  quite  modern  taste,  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  old 
necessity  for  many  a  traveller.  See  Walton's  account  of  Hooker's  walking 
from  Oxford  to  Exeter. 

Horses  could  be  hired  at  I2d.  the  first  day,  and  8(7.  a  day  after  till 
re-delivery.  "Mr.  John  Garland,  merchant,  mayor  of  Lyme  in  1569, 
rode  to  London  on  town  business.  His  whole  charge  for  himself  and 
horse  in  London  was  31.  5s. ;  the  hire  of  the  horse  was  5s."  Also,  it 
was  possible  to  post,  at  least  in  some  parts.  It  was  so  in  Norfolk  as 
early  as  1568,  as  we  learn  from  Blornefield  apud  Roberts.  The  charge 
was  2d.  a  mile  for  the  horse,  and  Gd.  for  the  guide  "  to  go  and  carry  back 
the  horse ;  and  the  said  horses  were  not  to  carry  any  cloak-bag  of  above 
ten  pounds'  weight."  A  common  arrangement  for  those  who  did  not 
keep  a  horse  of  their  own  was  to  buy  one  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey 
and  sell  it  at  the  end.  So  late  as  1753  a  Dr.  Skene,  of  Aberdeen, 
travelled  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  this  way.  He  bought  a  mare 
for  eight  guineas  in  London,  rode  her  nineteen  days,  and  sold  her  in 
Edinburgh  for  what  he  had  given  for  her. 

We  have  an  incidental  picture  of  the  travelling  equestrian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  a  book  quoted  by  Mr.  Smiles,  called  The  Grand 
Concern  of  England  explained  in  several  Proposals  to  Parliament,  pub- 
lished in  1673,  denouncing  stage-coaches  and  caravans.  The  writer,  said 
to  be  one  John  Gressot,  of  the  Charterhouse,  insists  that  stage-coaches 
were  ruinous  to  trade,  "  for  that  most  gentlemen,  before  they  travelled  in 
coaches,  used  to  ride  with  swords,  belts,  pistols,  holsters,  portmanteaus, 
and  hat-cases  [a  heavy  cargo  this  !],  which  in  these  coaches  they  have  little 
or  no  occasion  for ;  for,  when  they  rode  on  horseback,  they  rode  in  one  suit 
and  carried  another  to  wear  when  they  came  to  their  journey's  end,  or  lay  by 
the  way ;  but  in  coaches  a  silk  suit  and  an  Indian  gown,  with  a  sash,  silk 
stockings,  and  beaver  hats,  men  ride  in  and  carry  no  other  with  them, 
because  they  escape  the  wet  and  dirt,  which  on  horseback  they  cannot 
avoid ;  whereas  in  two  or  three  journeys  on  horseback  their  clothes  and 
hats  were  wont  to  be  spoiled  ;  which  done,  they  were  forced  to  have  new 
very  often,  and  that  increased  the  consumption  of  the  manufactures  and 
the  employment  of  the  manufacturer,  which  travelling  in  coaches  doth  in 
no  way  do." 

Certainly  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing  for  the  equestrian.  It  was 
often  as  much  as  he  could  do,  nay  more,  to  get  along.  Here  is  a  four- 
teenth century  instance  :  Archbishop  Islip,  riding  from  Oxford  Palace 
to  Mayfield,  Sussex,  in  1 362,  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  wet  and  miry  lane 
between  Sevenoaks  and  Tunbridge,  so  that  he  was  wet  through  all  over. 
In  that  pitiable  state  he  rode  on  without  any  change  of  clothes,  and  was 
seized  with  paralysis.  Think  of  his  poor  Grace,  the  Primate  of  All 
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England,  utterly  dank  and  bemudded  !  And  things  were  scarcely  a  whit 
better  three  centuries  after.  "  Eight  hundred  horse  were  taken  prisoners 
in  the  civil  wars  in  Lincolnshire  while  sticking  in  the  mire." 

Add  to  all  the  perils  from  ruts  and  sloughs  and  floods  those  from 
highwaymen.  The  waters  were  only  sometimes  out ;  the  robbers  always 
were,  professionals  or  amateurs.  The  woods  that  then  abounded 
afforded  these  gentlemen  an  excellent  cover,  which  they  turned  to  good 
account.  So  early  as  1285  some  attempt  was  made  to  circumscribe  this 
accommodation.  It  was  enacted,  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "  that  all  bushes  and 
trees  along  the  roads  leading  from  one  market  to  another  should  be  cut 
down  for  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side,  to  prevent  robbers  lurking 
therein."  On  the  Buckinghamshire  proverb,  "  Here  if  you  beat  a 
bush  it's  odds  you'ld  start  a  thief,"  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  observes, 
"  No  doubt  there  was  just  occasion  for  this  proverb  at  the  original 
thereof,  which  then  contained  satirical  truth,  proportioned  to  the  place 
before  it  was  reformed ;  whereof  thus  our  great  antiquary  :  '  It  was 
altogether  impassable  in  times  past  by  reason  of  trees,  until  that  Leofstane, 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  did  cut  them  down,  because  they  yielded  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thieves.'  But  this  proverb  is  now  antiquated  as  to  the  truth 
thereof,  Buckinghamshire  affording  as  many  maiden  assizes  as  any 
locality  of  equal  populousness.  Yea,  hear  how  she  pleadeth  for  herself 
that  such  highwaymen  were  never  her  natives,  but  fled  thither  for  their 
shelter  out  of  neighbouring  counties."  We  may  quite  admit  the  truth  of 
Fuller's  latter  remark,  without  believing  that  highway  robbery  was  at 
all  rare  in  the  county  of  which  he  speaks.  Certainly  in  the  olden  times 
the  Chiltern  Hills  were  notorious  for  the  bandits  that  haunted  them. 
"  We  passed  through  many  woods,"  writes  Brunette  Latini,  Dante's  tutor, 
of  his  journey  from  London  to  Oxford,  "  considered  here  as  dangerous 
places,  as  they  are  infested  with  robbers,  which  indeed  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  roads  in  England.  This  is  a  circumstance  connived  at  by 
the  neighbouring  barons  on  consideration  of  sharing  in  their  booty  and 
of  these  robbers  serving  as  their  protectors  on  all  occasions,  personally 
and  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  band.  However,  as  our  company  was 
numerous,  we  had  less  fear."  It  was  to  establish  order,  or  do  what  he 
could  in  that  line  in  this  thieves'  lair,  that  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  was  originally  appointed.  But  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
meeting  with  those  who 

With  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforced 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road 

was  a  very  common  travelling  experience.  And  so  it  was  common  to 
go  armed ;  as  appears  from  the  extract  given  above,  from  The  Grand 
Concern,  &c.,  and  could  be  shown  still  more  fully,  if  our  space  permitted, 
from  Harrison's  Description  of  England.  See  the  New  Shakspere 
Society's  edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  Part  I.,  p.  283. 
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III. 

Having  said  just  as  much  on  the  ways  and  means  of  Elizabethan 
travelling  as  may  help  us  to  form  a  picture  of  our  poet  en  route,  let  us 
now  name  specially  the  roads  which  he  in  all  probability  followed  in 
passing  between  his  home  at  Stratford  and  "  his  place  of  business  "  in 
London. 

There  are  two  main  routes  between  Stratford  and  London  :  one  by 
Oxford  and  High  Wycombe,  the  other  by  Banbury  and  Aylesbtiry.  And 
there  are  traditions  which  indicate  that  Shakspeare  used  them  both.  At 
least  that  he  used  the  former  one  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  certain.  For 
the  latter  one  it  is  to  be  said  that  certainly  at  a  later  time  it  became  the 
recognised  route  from  London,  and  that  one  tradition  seems  to  connect 
him  with  it. 

There  would  seem  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  later  still,  that  the  common  route  was  by  Oxford.  Mr. 
Halliwell  Phillipps,  to  whose  researches  we  all  owe  so  much,  prints  in  his 
Life  of  Shakspeare  the  following  account  of  some  Stratford  people  who 
went  to  London  on  the  business  of  the  Corporation  in  1592. 

Charges  laid  out  when  we  went  to  Court : 

Paid  for  our  horsemeat  the  first  night  at  Oxford       .        .        .  iis.    viiie?. 

And  for  our  own  charges  the  same  night ii«.        iirf. 

The  second  night  at  Islip  for  our  supper            ....  us.      iind. 

And  for  our  horsemeat  the  same  night  at  Islip          .         .         .  Us.     \iiid, 

The  third  day  for  our  bait  and  our  horses  at  Hook  Norton         .  xii<f. 

And  for  walking  our  horses  at  Tetsworth  and  elsewhere             .  iiid. 
Sum  for  this  journey         .         .         .    xia.         id. 

We  are  told  by  Anthony  Wood  that  Shakspeare  in  his  journeys 
between  Warwickshire  and  London  frequented  "the  house  of  John 
Davenant,  a  sufficient  vintner."  It  was,  and  is,  a  tavern  known  as  the 
"  Crown,"  in  the  Corn  Market,  not  far  from  Carfax  Church.  And  so 
Aubrey  :  "  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  and  did  commonly  in  this  journey  lie  at  this  [Davenant's] 
house  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  exceedingly  respected."  And  so  Oldys, 
on  the  authority  of  Pope,  who  quoted  Betterton  :  "  If  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  Shakspeare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn,  a  tavern  in  Oxford, 
in  his  journey  to  and  from  London."  Davenant,  the  poet,  son  of  the 
publican,  is  said  to  have  been  Shakspeare's  godson,  and  to  have  boasted, 
or  at  least  suggested,  that  he  stood  in  a  yet  closer  relation  to  him. 

The  tradition  that  connects  Shakspeare  with  the  other  route  men- 
tioned, or  rather  with  a  variety  of  it,  is  given  only  by  Aubrey  : — 

"  The  humour  of  the  constable  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  [he 
means  Much  Ado  about  Nothing]  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon, 
in  Bucks,  which  is  the  road  from  London  to  Stratford ;  and  there  was 
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living  that  constable  about  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon.  I  think 
it  was  Midsiimmer  night  that  he  happened  to  lie  there.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is 
of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humours 
of  men  daily  wherever  they  came.  .  .  .  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native 
country  once  a  year." 

The  Variorum  version  gives  Crendon  (see  iii.  213,  ed.  1813),  and 
there  is  a  place  called  Long  Crendon  in  Bucks,  not  far  from  Thame ;  but 
we  follow  the  reading  of  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  as  more  probably  sound.* 
Grendon,  or  to  give  it  its  full  style,  Grendon  Underwood,  lies  just  to  the 
north  of  the  road — the  old  Akeman  Street — from  Aylesbury  to  Bicester, 
about  six  miles  from  the  latter  town ;  and  so  travelling  by  the  Banbury 
and  Aylesbury  route,  mentioned  above,  Shakspeare  might  easily  make 
the  worthy  constable's  acquaintance.  At  a  later  time  the  coaches,  it 
it  would  seem,  did  not  go  by  Bicester,  but  by  Buckingham,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  Owen's  Britannia  Depicta,  or  Oyilby  Improved,  1749.  No 
doubt  the  equestrian  traveller  would  perpetually  vary  his  route,  for  the 
sake  of  companionship,  or  some  special  flood  or  other  danger,  or  for  mere 
variety's  sake. 

That  Shakspeare  then  did  not  always  go  vid  Oxford  is  probable 
enough,  and  has  a  tradition  in  its  favour;  but  we  seem  justified  in 
believing  that  vid  Oxford  was  certainly  his  ordinary  route ;  and  so  to 
it  we  will  now  give  attention. 


IV. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  divide  the  journey  into  four 
stages,  two  between  Stratford  and  Oxford,  two  between  Oxford  and 
London. 

(i)  from  Stratford  to  Chipping  Norton,  20  miles.  A  most  pleasant 
expedition,  now-a-days,  over  a  finely  undulating  country,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Stour,  by  the  side,  for  some  miles  at  least,  of  noble  parks,  which  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  perhaps,  were  not  enclosed.  Probably  no  English 
county  surpasses  Warwickshire  in  quiet  loveliness.  Nature  does  not 
reveal  herself  there  in  her  more  terrible  forms,  but  in  a  sweet,  tranquil 
beauty,  balm-like  to  the  spirit,  and  deliciously  restful.  Scott  calls 
"  Caledonia  stern  and  wild " — Caledonia,  with  its  brown  heaths  and 
shaggy  woods,  with  its  mountains  and  floods — "  meet  nurse  of  the  poetic 
child."  But  this  opinion  may  be  justly  doubted.  The  greatest  of  all 
poetic  children  was  nursed  amid  far  other  scenes — not  amidst  excitement 
and  grandeur,  but  amidst  calm  and  peace.  The  Avon,  no  doubt,  could 
and  did  rise  at  times,  and  sweep  the  labours  of  men  and  oxen  before  its 
swollen  current ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  flowed  on,  not  chafing  and 

*  That  Grendon  is  right  is  proved — if  any  proving  is  wanted — by  the  fact,  known 
from  other  sources,  that  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  was  of  Grendon,  not  Crendon.  He  was  born 
at  Grendon  Underwood,  Bucks,  March  29,  1612,  and  died  August  28,  1701,  setat. 
ninety.  See  Bishop  Pearson's  Vind.  Ignat. ;  Hearne's  Robert  of  Gloucester,  ed.  1810. 
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mutinying  against  its  restraints,  but  content  and  gentle ;  and  Gray,  with 
his  fine  tact,  touches  the  right  chord  when  he  speaks  of  "  lucid  Avon  " 
straying.  It  was  amidst  sweet  silences,  which  Avon's  murmur  and 
Arden's  whisperings  scarcely  broke,  that  Shakspeare  was  cradled  and 
nurtured,  that  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil  her  awful  face  to  her 
"  darling."  So  too  it  was  with  the  Jewish  prophet.  "  A  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake ;  and  after  the  earth- 
quake a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  And  after  the  fire  " — 
after  all  those  tumults  and  terrors — "  a  still  small  voice." 

"  One  said  no  less  truly  than  merrily,"  writes  Fuller  of  Warwickshire  : 
"  '  It  is  the  heart,  but  not  the  core  of  England,'  having  nothing  coarse  or 
choaky  therein.  The  wooded  part  thereof  may  want  what  the  fieldon 
affords ;  so  that  Warwickshire  is  defective  in  neither.  As  for  the  plea- 
sure thereof,  an  author  [Speed]  is  bold  to  say,  that  from  Edgehill  one 
may  behold  it  another  Eden,  as  Lot  did  the  Plain  of  Jordan ;  but  he 
might  have  put  in  :  '  It  is  not  altogether  so  well  watered.'  " 

Shakspeare  would  leave  Stratford  by  the  Clopton  Bridge,  and  then 
presently  turn  his  face  due  southward.  Soon  the  road  rises.  When  it 
falls  slightly  again,  amidst  noble  trees,  he  would  lose  sight  of  Trinity  spire, 
and  feel  that  his  native  town  was  really  left  behind.  At  Aldermiiister, 
if  the  day  was  bright,  he  might  linger  a  few  minutes  by  the  church,  so 
picturesque  and  picturesquely  situated.  And  then  on,  beneath  trees  that, 
some  of  them  at  least,  still  lend  a  grateful  shadow,  by  Newbold  to 
Tredington,  little  dreaming  as  he  passed  by  the  point  where  a  road 
strikes  off  to  Lower  Eatington,  that  there  some  day  on  a  cross  would  be 
inscribed  doggrel  mentioning  him  : — 

6  miles  to  Shakspere's  Town  -whose  name 

Is  known  throughout  the  earth 
To  Shipton  4,  whose  lesser  fame 

Boasts  no  such  poet's  birth. 

What  comfort  even  this  feeble  quatrain  might  have  ministered  to  him, 
could  he  have  seen  it  that  first  journey,  when  he  was  setting  forth  to  try 
his  fortune  in  strange  fields  ;  when,  whatever  the  confidence  with  which 
his  genius  inspired  him,  his  course  was  yet  dim  and  uncertain  ;  and  who 
knew  whether  when  "  the  surly  sullen  bell,"  which  gave  warning  to  the 
world  that  he  was  fled  from  it,  had  ceased  tolling,  any  one  would  care 
his  "poor  name"  to  rehearse?  Just  where  that  cross  now  stands,  he 
may  one  day  have  stood,  faint  and  weary,  hesitating,  despondent.  It 
is,  however,  quite  as  probable  that  when  he  reached  the  bifurcation  he 
was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  punned  villanously  on  the  name 
of  the  neighbouring  hamlets. 

He  might  turn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  high  road  to  look 
at  the  fine  church  at  Tredington,  with  its  Norman  doorway  and  its  monu- 
ments ;  and,  perhaps,  gossiping  with  some  native — "  he  was  a  handsome, 
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well-shaped  man,"  quoth  Aubrey,  "  very  good  company,  and  of  a  very 
ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit" — would  hear,  and  would  himself  crack 
some  joke  about  the  ever  hard-up  rector.  "I  have  heard  Mr.  Trap 
say,"  so  writes  the  B/ev.  John  Ward,  sometime  (1662-1679)  vicar 
of  Stratford,  "  that  the  parsons  of  Tredington  were  always  needy.  One 
Dr.  Brett,  who  was  parson  before  Dr.  Smith,  was  to  marry  one  Mr. 
Hicks ;  and  Mr.  Hicks,  in  u  vapour,  laid  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  the  book ;  and  he  took  it  all.  [Why  should  not  he  1  What  was 
it  put  on  the  book  for  1]  Whereupon  Mr.  Hicks  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  of  it  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have  given  him  all :  it  was  about 
ten  pound.  Says  he,  '  I  want,  and  I  will  pay  thee  again ; '  but  never 
did." 

The  first  place  worthy  of  the  name  of  town  he  would  arrive  at  would 
be  Shipston-on-Stour,  situated  on  a  somewhat  bleak  upland.  A  quiet 
place  in  these  days,  but  once,  as  is  shown  by  the  inns  which  still  abound, 
lively  enough  with  coaches  and  traffic.  They  gape  in  vain  now,  the 
yard  gates,  except  haply  on  market-days  and  at  the  mop-fair ;  and  the 
horns  that  once  made  the  old  streets  ring  are  blown,  if  blown  at  all, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  no  longer  of  the  Stour.  "  In  this  bleak  ill- 
cultivated  track,"  *  writes  one  who  traversed  it  not  quite  a  century  since, 
"  the  lower  class  of  labouring  poor,  who  have  very  little  other  employ- 
ment in  winter  than  thrashing  out  corn,  are  much  distressed  for  the 
want  of  fuel,  and  think  it  economy  to  lie  much  in  bed,  to  save  both 
firing  and  provisions." 

Now  on  to  Long  Compton.  "  The  intervening  country  is  opeif, 
exposed,  and  not  very  rich,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  and  his  descrip- 
tion may  serve  for  the  earlier  time.  It  is  deficient  in  planting,  which  in 
course  of  time  woxild  generate  warmth  to  the  atmosphere,  and  convert 
the  various  influences  of  the  heavens  into  a  nutritive  vegetable  mould 
that  would  eventually  enrich  it."  The  water-shed  of  the  Stour  is  now 
reached.  Long  Comptonf  lies  straggling  in  a  way  that  justifies  its 
adjective  across  a  valley,  from  either  edge  of  which  are  obtainable  fine 
views,  those  to  the  north  from  above  Weston  House  especially  so.  It  is 
from  this  place  that  Burghley  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when 
he  dates  thus  :  "  From  Compton-in-the-Hole  (so  well  called  for  a  deep 
valley ;  but  surely  the  entertainment  is  Very  good,  and  here  have  I 
wished  your  lordship),  23rd  August,  1572."  Crossing  the  Combe,  which 
gives  the  village  its  name,  even  the  most  uninterested  and  uninteresting 
tourist  would,  we  should  suppose,  turn  a  few  steps  aside  to  see  the  anti- 
quarian glory  of  Oxfordshire,  for  we  are  now  in  Oxfordshire — the 
Eolbrich-stones.J  They  probably  show  less  well  now  than  in  Shak- 

*  Se«  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1785.   By  Thomas  Newton,  Esq. 

t  At  Barton-on-the-Heath,  some  two  miles  from  Long  Compton,  lived  Robert 
Dover,  of  Cotswold  games  celebrity.  (Merry  Wives,  I.  i.  92.)  See  Britton's  Beauties 
of  "England  and,  Wales  :  Warwickshire. 

I  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  the  13th  Song,  and  Selden's  note. 
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speare's  day,  for  Time  and  the  farmers  have  been  busy.  We  may  cer- 
tainly imagine  him  lingering  in  that  mysterious  circle,  wondering  what 
faith  or  what  sorrow  or  what  triumph  it  was  that  had  once  arranged  it, 
hearing  perchance  from  some  old  shepherd  the  stories  of  the  Whispering 
Knights  and  of  the  disappointed  King.  Here  indeed  were  "  sermons  in 
stones."  The  original  language  was  dark  and  hidden  ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
they  were  rich  in  significance,  in  suggestion,  in  pathos.  An  old  MS., 
quoted  by  Hearne  in  his  edition  of  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle, 
describing  the  Mirabilia  Britannice,  ends  thus  :  "  Sunt  magni  lapides 
in  Oxenfordensi  pago,  manu  hominum  quasi  sub  quadam  connexione 
dispositi,  set  a  quo  tempore  vel  a  qua  gente  vel  ad  quid  memorandum 
vel  signandum  factum  fuerit,  ignoratur.  Ab  incolis  autem  vvocatur  locus 
ille  Eolendrych." 

Dropping  across  another  valley,  we  presently  reach  Chipping  Norton, 
for  no  longer  can  one  put  up  at  Chapel  House  at  Cold  Norton,  a  well- 
known  hostelry  once — "  a  most  excellent  inn,  and  fitted  up  in  the  first 
style  of  accommodation,"  says  a  last  century_]traveller.  "  The  Chapel  " 
originally  belonged,  as  we  learn  from  Murray,  to  an  Augustinian  priory, 
founded  temp.  Henry  II.  When  Shakspeare  passed  by,  this  priory  had 
been  suppressed  only  some  fifty  years ;  and,  probably  enough,  ruins  were 
yet  standing,  and  the  Chapel  looked  not  altogether  unlike  itself.  At 
Chipping  Norton  he  would  find  accommodation  in  abundance ;  for  it 
must  have  been  then,  as  it  had  been  long  before  (so  its'name  shows)  an 
important  market  town,  and  as  it  was  long  afterwards,  an  important 
station  for  travellers.  When,  in  1749,  a  coach  was  started  to  run  from 
Birmingham  to  London,  vid  Oxford,  "  It  breakfasts,"  writes  Lady  Lux- 
borough  to  Shenstone,  whom  she  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it,  "at 
Henley  [in  Arden],  and  lies  at  Chipping  Norton."  The  town  consists 
mainly  of  one  long  street,  which  it  would  seem  consisted  mainly  of  inns. 
The  church,  not  much  changed  probably  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  its  picturesque  site,  its  double  north  aisle,  its  hexagonal  south  porch, 
and  its  old  monuments,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

(ii)  from  Chipping  Norton  to  Oxford,  20  miles. —  Regaining  the 
high  road,  Shakspeare  would,  as  far  as  Woodstock,  follow  the  course  of 
the  Glyme,  which  flows  into  the  Evenlode,  which  flows  into  the  Isis. 
The  first  village  encountered  is  Neat  Enstone,  half  a  mile  south  of 
Enstone.  He  might  turn  aside  to  see  Enstone  church^and  smile  over 
the  legend  of  the  murdered  Kenelm,  son  of  Kenulphus,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated,  having,  perhaps,  Latin  enough  to  interpret  the  old  leonines — 
always  provided  he  came  across  them  : — 

In  Clene  sub  spina  jacet  in  convalle  bovina 
Vertice  privatus,  Kenelmus  fraude  necatus. 

At  least  let  us  think  of  him  visiting  the  Hoarstone,  as  it  is  called,  the 
(A.  S.  Ent.  =  giants)  Giant's  stone,  that  is  said  to  give  the  village  its 
name,  for  it  would  lie  but  a  few  yards  out  of  his  way.  We  say  "  it," 
but  in  fact  there  are  four  other  stones,  the  Hoarstone  alone  surviving 
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upright.  They  formed  once,  it  may  be  believed,  a  rude  tomb  with  four 
cumbrous  sides  and  a  cumbrous  roof,  with  earth  heaped  all  round  them 
or  over  them.  How  long  might  a  giant  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ?  He 
must,  surely,  have  an  extra  allowance  of  years. 

Passing  now  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Over  Kiddington,  with  its 
ruined  cross — at  Nether  Kiddington,  a  mile  on  the  left,  is  a  church  said 
to  be  worth  seeing,  but  we  cannot  see  everything — by  Ditchley  Park,* 
home  of  the  Lees,  who  were  destined  to  be  celebrated  hereafter  by  a 
brother-genius ;  then,  after  perhaps  a  slight  detour,  to  Glympton,  and 
passing  on  the  right  the  road  to  Cornbury  Hall  (only  five  miles  off),  where 
Leicester,  Elizabeth's  Leicester,  perished  by  the  poison  prepared,  it  is 
said,  for  his  wife ;  keeping  by  the  old  wall  of  Woodstock  Park — it  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  park  enclosed  with  a  wall — our  poet  would  arrive 
at  Woodstock  town.  For  him,  obvious  associations  here  would  be  the 
Fair  Rosamond  and  the  poet  Chaucer.  The  story  of  the  former  has  been 
shown  to  be  much  mixed  with  fable;  the  connection  of  the  latter  with 
Woodstock  is  now  wholly  doubted,  though,  after  all,  we  may  disbelieve 
that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  the  poet  without  disbelieving  that 
the  poet,  who  was  connected  with  the  court  and  with  princes  of  the 
blood,  visited  a  palace  so  famous  in  his  time  and  so  much  frequented. 
Shakspeare  would  enjoy  the  Chaucer  memory,  at  least,  with  no  allaying 
scepticism ;  and  as  he  strolled  through  that  glorious  park,  might  have  a 
vision  of  Theseus,  to  be  portrayed  by  himself  some  day,  "  to  the  laund 
riding  him  full  right,"  or  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  madly  fighting — fighting 
"breem,  as  it  were  boares  two." 

Or,  perhaps,  in  a  realistic  vein,  he  drew  a  grotesque  picture  to  himself  of 
the  royal  lover  losing  the  thread  and  finding  himself  involved  in  his  own 
labyrinth,  with  his  Rosamond  close  by,  yet  inaccessible,  so  near  and  yet 
so  far,  while  the  queen  sat  fuming  and  frowning  outside,  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  aperture  through  which  her  truant  spouse  had  disappeared. 

Woodstock  would  have  also  associations  with  his  own  time.  The 
palace  had  been  one  of  the  places  of  the  queen's  confinement  during  her 

*  "  Hence  [from  Cornbury]  we  went  to  see  the  famous  wells,  natural  and  artificial 
grotts  and  fountains,  called  Bushell's  Wells,  at  Enstone.  This  Bushell  had  been 
secretary  to  my  Lord  \rerularn.  It  is  an  extraordinary  solitude.  There  he  had  two 
mummies  ;  a  grott  where  he  lay  in  a  hammock  like  an  Indian.  Hence  we  went  to 
Dichley,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Lees,  now  Sir  Hen.  Lee's  ;  it  is  a  low,  ancient  timber- 
house,  with  a  pretty  bowling-green.  My  lady  gave  us  an  extraordinary  dinner.  This 
gentleman's  mother  was  Countess  of  Rochester,  who  was  also  there,  and  Sir  Walter 
Saint  John.  There  were  some  pictures  of  their  ancestors  not  ill-painted ;  the  great- 
grandfather had  been  Knight  of  the  Garter ;,  there  was  the  picture  of  a  Pope,  and 
our  Saviour's  head.  So  we  returned  to  Cornbury." — Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  20,  1664. 
This  Sir  Henry  Lee  would  be,  so  far  as  date  goes — Eevis  belonged  to  the  grandfather — 
Scott's  hero.  It  would  have,  pleased  the  author  of  Woodstock  to  know,  that  the  Will 
•whom  his  hero  is  for  ever  quoting,  must  often  have  passed  close  by  Ditchley  Park, 
and  might  have  patted  the  head,  or  pinched  the  ear,  of  his  admirer  when  a  boy. 
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sister's  reign.  It  was  here  she  heard  the  milkmaid  singing,  and  envied 
her  happy  lot.  The  verses  she  is  said  to  have  written  upon  that  occasion 
may  have  been  still  decipherable  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  he  may  have 
perused  them  on  their  extraordinary  tablet : — 

0  Fortune,  how  thy  restless,  wavering  state 
Hath  wrought  with  cares  my  troubled  wit ! 
Witness  this  present  prison  whither  fate 
Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caused'st  the  guilty  to  be  losed 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocents  enclosed  ; 
Causing  me  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 
And  freeing  those  that  death  have  well  deserved . 
But  by  her  malice  can  be  nothing  wrought ; 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thought. 
A.D.  1555.  ELIZABETH,  Prisoner. 

And  so,  by  Begbrooke  and  Wolvercote,  with  a  drink,  perhaps,  at 
Aristotle's  well,  into  Oxford  by  St.  Giles's  Street,  to  the  Crown,  or, 
perhaps,  on  his  first  visit,  to  some  humbler  shelter. 

What  a  revelation  of  delight  and  beauty  to  the  youth  from  Stratford  ! 
It  would  form  an  epoch  in  his  life,  this  first  passing  under  the  spell  of 
Oxford.  It  was  like  entering  the  Presence.  The  colleges,  already 
venerable,  seemed  the  very  homes  of  learning  and  thought.  His  shrewd 
observation  would,  indeed,  presently  suggest  to  him  that  folly  and 
ignorance  had  here  and  there  intruded  themselves,  and  that  often  the 
Muses  must  be  blushing  for  those  called  their  sons ;  but  so  broad  and 
wise  a  critic  would  never  make  the  blunder  of  forgetting  in  certain  abuses 
the  magnificent  uses  and  the  magnificent  fruits  of  the  great  school  within 
whose  precincts  his  heart  beat  with  a  new  rapture.  It  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Wisdom,  and  we  may  believe  he  bowed  his  head  in  it  with 
a  sincere  worship.  To  say  nothing  else,  the  mere  outward  beauty  of 
the  place,  its  halls  and  quadrangles  and  groves,  its  antiquity  which 
showed  as  "  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly,"  its  stately  towers,  the 
majestic  river  on  whose  waters  its  fair  face  was  mirrored — the  mere  out- 
ward beauty  of  the  place  would  gladden  his  inmost  soul. 

(iii)  From  Oxford  to  High  Wycombe,  25  miles. — The  common  route 
from  Oxford  to  London  was  by  Tetsworth,  High  Wycombe,  and  Beacons- 
field.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Brunetto  Latini,  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  proceeded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Harrison,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  in  his  chapter  on  Thoroughfares,  mentions  it.  This  is 
his  list  of  the  intermediate  places :  "  Whatleie,  Thetisford,  Stocking- 
church,  East  Wickham,  Becconsfield,  Uxbridge."  The  Stratford  citi- 
zens went  this  way  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above.  So  Evelyn,  in 
1664,  going  "with  my  lord  visct.  Cornbury  to  Cornbury  in  Oxford- 
shire, to  assist  him  in  the  planting  of  the  park  and  bear  him  company, 
with  Mr.  Belin  and  Mr.  May,  in  a  coach  with  six  horses ;  dined  at 
Uxbridge,  lay  at  Wickam."  Returning  from  Oxford,  "  we  came  back 
by  Beaconsfield ;  next  day  to  London,  where  we  dined  at  the  lord  Chan- 
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cellor's  with  my  lord  Bellasis."  Aud  endless  other  instances  might  be 
given.  But  the  route  by  Henley  is  scarcely  four  miles  longer,  and  no 
doubt  was  often  taken. 

Shakspearc  would  pass  down  "  the  High,"  and  beneath  Magdalen 
Tower,  across  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  He  might 
keep  to  the  main  road,  go'  on  up  Heddington  Hill,  and  so  pass  near 
Forest  Hill,  where  the  Powells  lived,  with  whom  Milton  was  to  be  one 
day  connected,  perhaps  exchanging  a  "  good  morrow "  with  the  future 
father  of  Mary ;  or,  more  probably,  he  would  take  the  nearer  road  which 
runs  just  north  of  Horspath,  and  so  to  Wheatley.  Then  crossing  the 
Thame,  on  to  Tetsworth,  where  he  might  pause  to  look  at  the  rude 
sculptures  over  the  south  doorway  of  the  church.  Then  mounting  the  hill 
in  front  of  him,  he  would  find  the  Chilterns  now  close  at  hand,  stretching 
from  north  to  south  before  him  like  a  wall,  here  richly  beech- wooded,  there 
bare  down.  Near  Aston  Rowant,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
road,  there  were  objects  of  interest  on  either  hand  that  might  well  have 
attracted  him,  did  his  leisure  serve.  Some  two  miles  to  the  south  there 
was  Shirburne  Castle,  looking  much  as  we  see  it  now,  much  as  the  men 
of  the  fourteenth  century  had  seen  it,  with  its  towers  and  moat  and  draw- 
bridges, as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  exists,  we 
suppose,  at  least  exteriorly ;  the  interior  is  modernised.  It  was  here, 
but  not  in  the  present  building,  which  dates  from  1377  according  to 
Murray,  that  Brunette  Latini  passed  a  night.  Some  eight  miles  to  the 
north  from  Aston  Rowant,  he  would  find  localised  traditions  of  a  king 
on  whom  he  was  himself  to  confer  immortal  distinction  ;  for  the  Kimbles 
• — Great  Kimble,  Little  Kimble,  and  Kimblewick — near  Princes  Ris- 
borough,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Cymbeline,  or  Kini- 
belinus  apud  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Kimbel  apud  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester. A  yet  older  form  of  his  name — the  form  found  on  certain  coins 
— is  found  close  by  in  Cunobelin's  Camp.  The  mound  by  Great  Kimble 
church,  the  Whiteleaf  Cross  on  Green  Holly  Hill,  and  the  earthwork  just 
mentioned,  all  give  to  the  neighbourhood  a  strange  traditional  interest. 
And  it  has  other  charms.  The  view  to  the  west,  from  near  Cunobelin's 
Camp,  is  of  unusual  extent  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  good  to  be  there  for  a 
summer's  evening. 

He  looked  and  sav/  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns  and  rural  works  between. 

Let  us-  now  go  on  our  way  from  Aston  Rowant  to  the  Chilterns,  by 
Stokenchurch  Hill  to  Stokenchurch.  Thick  wood  still  covers  the  sides 
of  the  Chilterns  here ;  the  thieves  that  once  swarmed  in  them  are  no 
more,  or  rather  have  transferred  themselves  to  some  other  beat,  for  we 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  or  them  that  they  have  grown  honest.  They 
only  do  not  rob  here  because  there  is  no  one  to  rob,  and  because  that 
way  of  doing  the  business  is  something  out  of  date.  Stokenchurch  has 
now  a  deserted  look ;  it  seems  created  for  coaches  to  drive  through,  and 
ftt  the  present  time  they  are  like  angels'  visits.  On  now  across  the 
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Common  into  Buckinghamshire,  to  West  Wycombe,  not  in  Shakspeare's 
time  deformed  by  a  church  so  unsightly  and  in  such  vile  taste,  with  its 
"  hypsethral  mausoleum,"  which  looks  rather  like  an  overgrown  pound. 
And  so  to  High  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  called  also  by  Harrison,  as  we 
have  seen,  East  Wycombe,  whose  most  interesting  feature  is  its  large 
and  handsome  church,  with  its  fine  Perpendicular  tower. 

(iv)  From  High  Wycombe  to  London,  29  miles. — The  road  runs  along- 
side of  the  Wick  till,  when  a  mile  beyond  Loudwater,  that  streamlet 
turns  south  towards  the  Thames ;  and  then  makes  for  Beaconsfield,  to  be 
made  famous  in  after  days  by  the  residence  of  Waller  (at  Hall  Barns) 
and  Burke  (at  Gregory's,  or  Butler's  Court,  as  he  named  it).  The 
church  lies  close  by  the  wayside,  and  might  well  attract  the  traveller's 
notice.  And  now  on  by  a  gentle  descent,  passing  on  the  right  of  Bui- 
strode  Park,  with  its  old  earthwork  and  legend  of  Saxcn  daring,  and 
then  across  the  common  by  Gerard's  or  Jarrett's  Cross.  And  so  crossing 
the  Colne  into  Middlesex,  to  Uxbridge,  in  whose  main  street  still  stand 
many  houses  that,  to  judge  from  their  appearance  and  style,  were  there 
when  Shakspeare  passed  through.  The  place  has  long  outshone  its 
mother  village.  "  Though,"  says  a  writer*  in  1761,  "  it  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two  constables,  and  four  head- 
boroughs,  it  is  only  a  hamlet  to  Great  Hillington  "  \sic\. 

The  road  would  now,  no  doubt,  begin  to  give  evidence  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  metropolis  in  an  increasing  number  of  passengers.  The 
attractive  force  of  the  great  centre  would  be  more  manifestly  shown,  and 
Shakspeare  would  see  a  striking  illustration  of  one  of  his  own  similes  : — • 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Come  to  one  mark;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  wvll  borne 

Without  defeat. 

From  Hilliugdon  Hill,  with  Harrow  on  his  left  and  Windsor  in  the 
distance  011  his  right,  he  would  look  down  on  the  champaign  in  which 
London  lies.  And  then,  now  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  Promised 
Land,  across  Hillingdon  Heath,  and  through  Northcote,  near  Southall ; 
over  Han  well  Common,  through  Ealing  Dean  to  Acton,  by  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits,  through  Tyburn,  all  along  Oxford  Street  as  far  as  High 
Street,  when,  following  the  old  line,  he  would  turn  off  by  St.  .Giles'-in- 
the-Fields  (then  really  so),  and  proceed  along  Broad  Street,  and  so  along 
Holborii,  houses  now  beginning  to  multiply  around  him,  and  so,  at  last, 

into  LONDON. 

J.  W.  HALES. 

*  London  and  its  Environs,  &c.,  6  vols.     Printed  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley.    1761. 
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(Dut  of  tin  mouth  of  babes." 


Mr  little  niece  and  I — I  read 

My  Plato  in  my  easy  chair  : 
And  she  was  building  on  the  floor 

A  pack  of  cards  with  wondrous  care. 

We  worked  in  silence,  but,  alas ! 

Among  the  cards  a  mighty  spill. 
And  then  the  little  ape  exclaimed, 

"  Well !     Such  is  life  !     Look,  Uncle  Will !    • 

I  gave  a  start  and  dropped  my  book — 

It  was  the  Phsedo  I  had  read — 
A  sympathetic  current  thrilled, 

Like  lightning,  through  my  heart  and  head. 

I  eyed  with  curious  awe  the  "child,    ' 
The  unconscious  Sibyl,  where  she  sat, 

Whose  thoughtless  tongue  could  babble  forth 
Strange  parables  of  life  and  fate. 

Yes,  such  is  life !    a  Babel  house, 
A  common  doom  hath  tumbled  all, 

King,  Queen,  and  Knave,  and  plain,  and  trump, 
A  motley  crew  in  motley  fall  ! 

We  rear  our  hopes,  no  Pharaoh's  tomb, 
Nor  brass  could  build  so  sure  a  name ; 

But,  soon  or  late,  a  sad  collapse, 
And  great  the  ruin  of  the  same. 
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Ah    such  is  life  !     Oh,  sad  and  strange 

That  Love  and  Wisdom  so  ordain ! 
Some  ere  the  Builder's  hands  have  yet 

One  card  against  another  lain ; 

Some  when  the  house  is  tiny  still  ; 

Some  when  you've  built  a  little  more  ; 
And  some  when  patience  hath  achieved 

A  second,  third,  or  higher  floor. 

Or  should  you  win  the  topmost  stage, 

Yet  is  the  strength  but  toil  and  pain— 
And  here  the  tiny  voice  rejoined, 

"  But  I  can  build  it  up  again." 

My  height  of  awe  was  reached.     Can  babes 

Behold  what  reason  scans  in  vain  ? 
Ah,  childhood  is  divine,  I  thought, — 

Yes,  Li/zie.  build  it  up  again! 

F.  C.  T. 
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RATHER  more  than  two  years  ago  we  considered*  in  these  pages  the 
theory  originally  propounded  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  but  then  recently 
advocated  by  Dr.  Browri-Sequard,  of  New  York,  that  we  have  two  brains, 
each  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  full  performance  of  mental  functions.  We 
did  not  for  our  own  part  either  advocate  or  oppose  that  theory,  but 
simply  considered  the  facts  which  had  been  urged  in  support  of  it,  or 
which  then  occurred  to  us  as  bearing  upon  it,  whether  for  or  against. 
We  showed,  however,  that  some  classes  of  phenomena  which  had  been 
quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  seemed  in  reality  opposed  to  it  when  all 
the  circumstances  were  considered.  For  example,  Browii-Sequard  had 
referred  to  some  of  those  well-known  cases  in  which  during  severe  illness 
a  language  forgotten  in  the  patient's  ordinary  condition  had  been  recalled, 
the  recollection  of  the  language  enduring  only  while  the  illness  lasted. 
We  pointed  to  a  case  in  which  there  had  not  been  two  mental  conditions 
only,  as  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  patient,  but  three ;  the  person  in 
question  having  in  the  beginning  of  his  illness  spoken.  English  only,  in 
the  middle  of  his  illness  French  only,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  Italian 
only  (the  language  of  his  childhood).  The  interpretation  of  that  case, 
and  of  others  of  a  similar  kind,  must,  we  remarked,  be  very  different 
from  that  which  Brown-Sequard  assigned,  perhaps  correctly,  "  to  cases 
of  twofold  mental  life."  A  case  of  the  last-named  kind  has  recently  been 
discussed  in  scientific  circles,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear  very  forcibly  on 
the  question  whether  Holland's  theory  of  a  dual  brain  is  correct.  We  pro- 
pose briefly  to  describe  and  examine  this  case,  and  some  others  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  two  of  which  were  touched  upon  in  our  former  essay,  but 
slightly  only,  as  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  dealt  with  by 
Brown-Sequard,  whose  arguments  we  were  then  considering.  We  wish 
now  to  deal,  not  with  the  question  of  the  duality  of  the  brain,  but  with 
the  more  general  question  of  dual  or  intermittent  consciousness. 

Among  the  cases  dealt  with  by  Brown-Sequard  was  that  of  a  boy  at 
Netting  Hill,  who  had  two  mental  lives.  Neither  life  presented  anything 
specially  remarkable  in  itself.  The  boy  was  a  well-mannered  lad  in  his 
abnormal  as  well  as  in  his  normal  condition, — or  one  might  almost 
say  (as  will  appear  more  clearly  after  other  cases  have  been  considered) 
that  the  two  boys  were  quiet  and  well-behaved.  But  the  two  mental 
lives  were  entirely  distinct.  In  his  normal  condition  the  boy  remembered 

*See  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  September,  1874. 
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nothing  which  had  happened  in  his  abnormal  condition ;  and  vice  versd, 
in  his  abnormal  condition  he  remembered  nothing  which  had  happened 
in  his  normal  condition.  He  changed  from  either  condition  to  the  other 
in  the  same  manner.  "  The  head  was  seen  to  fall  suddenly,  and  his  eyes 
closed,  but  he  remained  erect  if  standing  at  the  time,  or  if  sitting  he 
remained  in  that  position  (if  talking,  he  stopped  for  a  while,  and  if 
moving,  he  stopped  moving) ;  and  after  .a  minute  or  two  his  head  rose, 
he  started  up,  opened  his  eyes,  and  wa.s  wideawake  again."  "While 
the  head  was  drooped,  he  appeared  as  if  either  sleeping  or  falling  asleep. 
He  remained  in  the  abnormal  state  for  a  period  which  varied  between 
one  hour  and  three  hours ;  it  appears  that  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day, 
he  fell  once  into  his  abnormal  condition. 

This  case  need  not  detain  us  long ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  it 
which  deserve  more  attention  than  they  seem  to  have  received  from  Dr. 
Brown-  Sequard.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  normal  and  abnormal  mental  lives 
of  this  boy  had  been  entirely  distinct,  then  in  the  abnormal  condition  he 
would  have  been  ignorant  and — in  those  points  in  which  manners  depend 
on  training — ill-mannered.  He  would  have  known  only,  in  this  condition, 
what  he  had  learned  in  this  condition ;  and  as  only  about  a  tenth  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  abnormal  condition,  and  presumably  that  portion 
of  his  life  not  usually  selected  as  a  suitable  time  for  teaching  him,  the 
abnormal  boy  would  of  necessity  be  much  more  backward  in  all  things 
which  the  young  are  taught  than  the  normal  boy.  As  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  noted,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  boy's  earlier  years 
were  common  to  both  lives,  and  that  his  unconsciousness  of  his  ordinary 
life  during  the  abnormal  condition  extended  only  to  those  parts  of  his 
ordinary  life  which  had  passed  since  these  seizures  had  begun.  Un- 
fortunately Brown-Sequard's  account  does  not  mention  when  this  had 
happened. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  dual  brain  theory  is  required  so  far  as 
this  case  is  concerned.  The  phenomena  seem  rather  to  suggest  a  peculiarity 
in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  condition 
probably  prevailing  during  somnambulism  or  hypnotism,  though  with 
characteristic  differences.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  no  more  valid 
reason  exists  for  regarding  this  boy's  case  as  illustrating  the  dis- 
tinctive duality  of  the  brain  than  for  so  regarding  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  cases  of  somnambulism ;  for  though  these  differ  in  certain 
respects  from  the  boy's  case,  they  resemble  it  in  the  circumstances  on 
which  Brown-Sequard's  argument  is  founded.  Speaking  generally  of  hyp- 
notism,— that  is,  of  somnambulism  artificially  produced, — Dr.  Carpenter 
says,  "  In  hypnotism,  as  in  ordinary  somnambulism,  no  remembrance 
whatever  is  preserved,  in  the  waking  state,  of  anything  that  may  have 
occurred  during  its  continuance ;  although  the  previous  train  of  thought 
may  be  taken  up  and  continued  uninterruptedly  on  the  next  occasion 
when  hypnotism  is  induced."  In  these  respects,  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  precisely  rosnmble  those  of  dual  consciousness  as  observed  in 
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the  boy's  ease.  In  what  follows  we  observe  features  of  divergence.  Thus 
"  when  the  mind  is  not  excited  to  activity  by  the  stimulus  of  external 
impressions,  the  hypnotized  subject  appears  to  be  profoundly  asleep ;  a 
state  of  complete  torpor,  in  fact,  being  usually  the  first  result  of  the 
process  just  described,  and  any  subsequent  manifestation  of  activity  being 
procurable  only  by  the  prompting  of  the  operator.  The  hypnotized  subject, 
too,  rarely  opens  his  eyes ;  his  bodily  movements  are  visually  slow ;  his 
mental  operations  require  a  considerable  time  for  their  performance  > 
and  there  is  altogether  an  appearance  of  heaviness  about  him,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  comparatively  wide-awake  air  of  him  who  has 
not  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  biological  state." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  two- 
lived  boy  in  any  recorded  instance  of  somnambulism.    In  fact,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  recorded  instances  of  mental  phenomena  are  all  selected 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  exceptional,  so  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  them  closely  to  resemble  each  other.     One  case,  however, 
may  be  cited,  which  in  certain  points  resembles  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard's  patient.     It  occurred  within  Dr.  Carpenter's  own  experience. 
A  young  lady  of  highly  nervous  temperament  suffered  from  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  characterized  by  all  the  most  marked  forms  of  hysterical 
disorder.     In  the  course  of  this  illness  came  a  time  when  she  had  a 
succession   of  somnambulistic   seizures.     "  The  state  of  somnambulism 
usually  supervened  in  this  case  in  the  waking  state,  instead  of  arising,  as 
it  more  commonly  does,  out  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary  sleep.     In  this 
condition,  her  ideas  were  at  first  entirely  fixed  upon  one  subject — the  death 
of  her  only  brother,  which  had  occurred  some  years  previously.     To  this 
brother  she  had  been  very  strongly  attached ;  she  had  nursed  him  in  his 
last  illness ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  return  of  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  about  the  time  when  the  somnambulism  first  occurred,  that  gave 
to  her  thoughts  that  particular  direction.     She  talked  constantly  of  him, 
retraced  all  the  circumstances  of  his  illness,  and  was  unconscious  of  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  her  which  had  not  reference  to  this  subject.  .  .  . 
Although  her  eyes  were  open,  she  recognised  no  one  in  this  state, — not 
even  her  own  sister,  who,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  not  been  at  home 
at  the  time  of  her  brother's  last  illness."     (It  will  presently  appear,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  able  to  recognise  those  who  were  about  her  during 
these  attacks,  since  she  retained  ill-feeling  against  one  of  them ;  more- 
over, the  sentences  which  immediately  follow  suggest  that  the  sense  of 
sight  was  not  dormant.)     "  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  that  when  she 
passed  into  this  condition,  her  sister,  who  was  present,  was  wearing  a 
locket  containing  some  of  their  deceased  brother's  hair.     As  soon  as  she 
perceived  this  locket,  she  made  a  violent  snatch  at  it,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  she  had  got  it  into  her  possession,  when  she  began  to  talk 
to  it  in  the  most  endearing  and  even  extravagant  terms.     Her  feelings 
were   so   strongly  excited  on  this  subject  that  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  check  them  ;  and  as  she  was  inaccessible  to  all  entreaties  for  the 
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relinquishrnent  of  the  locket,  force  was  employed  to  obtain  it  from  her. 
She  was  so  determined,  however,  not  to  give  it  up,  and  was  so  angry  at 
the  gentle  violence  used,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  and  having  become  calmer  after  a  time  she  passed  off  into 
ordinary  sleep.  Before  going  to  sleep,  however,  she  placed  the  locket 
under  her  pillow,  remarking,  '  Now  I  have  hid  it  safely,  and  they  shall 
not  take  it  from  me.'  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  what  had  passed ;  but  the  impression  of  the 
excited  feelings  still  remained  ;  for  she  remarked  to  her  sister  :  '  I  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  so,  but  every  time  that  S.  comes  near 
me,  I  have  a  kind  of  shuddering  sensation ; '  the  individual  named  being 
a  servant,  whose  constant  attention  to  her  had  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
strong  attachment  on  the  side  of  the  invalid,  but  who  had  been  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening.  This  feeling  wore  off  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  somnambulism 
again  returned;  and  the  patient  being  upon  her  bed  at  the  time, 
immediately  began  to  search  for  the  locket  under  her  pillow."  As  it  had 
been  removed  in  the  interval,  "  she  was  unable  to  find  it ;  at  which  she 
expressed  great  disappointment,  and  continued  searching  for  it,  "with  the 
remark,  '  It  must  be  there ;  I  put  it  there  myself  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
no  one  can  have  taken  it  away.'  In  this  state  the  pi'esence  of  S.  renewed 
her  previous  feelings  of  anger ;  and  it  was  only  by  sending  S.  out  of  the 
room  that  she  could  be  calmed, and  induced  to  sleep.  The  patient  was 
the  subject  of  many  subsequent  attacks,  in  eveiy  one  of  which  the  anger 
against  S.  revived,  until  the  current  of  thought  changed,  no  longer  run- 
ning exclusively  upon  what  related  to  her  brother,  but  becoming  capable 
of  direction  by  suggestions  of  various  kinds  presented  to  her  mind,  either 
in  conversation,  or,  more  directly,  through  the  several  organs  of  sense." 

We  have  been  particular  in  quoting  the  above  account,  because  it 
appears  to  us  to  illustrate  well,  not  only  the  relation  between  the  phenomena 
of  dual  consciousness  and  somnambulism,  but  the  dependence  of  either 
class  of  phenomena  on  the  physical  condition.  If  it  should  appear  that 
dual  consciousness  is  invariably  associated  with  some  disorder  either  of 
the  nervous  system  or  of  the  circulation,  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at 
least  very  difficult,  to  maintain  Brown- Sequard's  explanation  of  the  boy's 
case.  For  one  can  hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  a  disorder  of  the  sort 
should  be  localised  so  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned,  while  in  other  respects 
affecting  the  body  generally.  It  so  chances  that  the  remarkable  case 
recently  dealt  with  by  French  men  of  science  forms  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  boy's  case  and  the  case  just  cited.  It  closely  resembles 
the  former  in  certain  characteristic  features,  while  it  resembles  the  latter 
in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  condition 
on  the  phenomena  of  double  consciousness.  The  original  narrative  by 
M.  Azam  is  exceedingly  prolix ;  but  it  has  been  skilfully  condensed  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  in  the  pages  of  a  quarterly  journal  of  science.  We 
follow  his  version  in  the  main. 

5—5 
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The  subject  of  the  disorder,  Felida  X.,  was  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1843. 
Until  the  age  of  thirteen  she  differed  in  no  respect  from  other  girls.  But 
about  that  time  symptoms  of  hysterical  disorder  presented  themselves, 
and  although  she  was  free  from  lung-disease,  she  was  troubled  with 
frequent  spitting  of  blood.  After  this  had  continued  about  a  year,  she 
for  the  first  time  manifested  the  phenomena  of  double  unconsciousness. 
Sharp  pains  attacked  both  temples,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  became 
unconscious.  This  lasted  ten  minutes,  after  which  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  entered  into  what  M.  Azam  calls  her  second  state,  in  which  she 
remained  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  the  pains  and  unconsciousness 
came  on  again,  and  she  returned  to  her  ordinary  condition.  At  intervals 
of  about  five  or  six  days,  such  attacks  were  repeated ;  and  her  relations 
noticed  that  her  character  and  conduct  during  her  abnormal  state  were 
changed.  Finding  also  that  in  her  usual  condition  she  remembered 
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nothing  which  had  passed  when  she  was  in  the  other  state,  they  thought 
she  was  becoming  idiotic ;  and  presently  called  in  M.  Azam,  who  was 
connected  with  a  lunatic  asylum.  Fortunately  he  was  not  so  enthusiastic 
a  student  of  mental  aberration  as  to  recognise  a  case  for  the  lunatic 
asylum  in  every  instance  of  phenomenal  mental  action.  He  found  Felida 
intelligent,  but  melancholy,  morose,  and  taciturn,  very  industrious,  and 
with  a  strong  will.  She  was  very  anxious  about  her  bodily  health.  At 
this  time  the  mental  changes  occxirred  more  frequently  than  before. 
Nearly  every  day,  as  she  sat  with  her  work  on  her  knees,  a  violent 
pain  shot  suddenly  through  her  temples,  her  head  dropped  upon  her 
breast,  her  arms  fell  by  her  side,  and  she  passed  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  from 
which  neither  noises,  pinches,  nor  pricks  could  awaken  her.  This  condition 
lasted  now  only  two  or  three  minutes.  "  She  woke  up  in  quite  another 
state,  smiling  gaily,  speaking  briskly,  and  trilling  (fredonnant)  over  her 
work,  which  she  recommenced  at  the  point  where  she  left  it.  She  would 
get  up,  walk  actively,  and  scarcely  complained  of  any  of  the  pains  she  had 
suffered  so  severely  a  few  minutes  before.  She  busied  herself  about  the 
house,  paid  calls,  and  behaved  like  a  healthy  young  girl  of  her  age.  In 
this  state  she  remembered  perfectly  all  that  had  happened  in  her  two 
conditions."  (In  this  respect  her  case  is  distinct  from  both  the  former,  and 
is  quite  exceptional.  In  fact,  the  inclusion  of  the  consciousness  of  both 
conditions  during  the  continuance  of  one  condition  only,  renders  her  case 
not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  double  consciousness,  the  two  conditions  not 
being  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.)  "  In  this  second  life,  as  in  the 
other,  her  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  though  different,  were  in- 
contestably  sound.  After  a  time  (which  in  1858  lasted  three  or  four 
hours),  her  gaiety  disappeared,  the  torpor  suddenly  ensued,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  she  opened  her  eyes  and  re-entered  her  ordinary  life, 
resuming  any  work  she  was  engaged  'in  just  where  she  left  off.  In  this 
state  she  bemoaned  her  condition,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  previous  state.  If  asked  to  continue  a  ballad  she  had 
been  singing  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  if  she  had  received  a  visitor 
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she  believed  she  had  seen  no  one.  The  forgetfulness  extended  to  every- 
thing which  happened  during  her  second  state,  and  not  to  any  ideas  or 
information  acquired  before  her  illness."  Thus  her  early  life  was  held  in 
remembrance  during  both  her  conditions,  her  consciousness  in  these  two 
conditions  being  in  this  respect  single ;  in  her  second  or  less  usual  condition 
she  remembered  also  all  the  events  of  her  life,  including  what  had  passed 
since  these  seizures  began ;  and  it  was  only  in  her  more  usual  condition 
that  a  portion  of  her  life  was  lost  to  her — that,  namely,  which  had  passed 
during  her  second  condition.  In  1858  a  new  phenomenon  was  occasionally 
noticed  as  occasionally  occurring — she  woxild  sometimes  wake  from  her 
second  condition  in  a  fit  of  terror,  recognising  no  one  but  her  husband. 
The  terror  did  not  last  long,  however ;  and  during  sixteen  years  of  her 
married  life  her  husband  only  noticed  this  terror  on  thirty  occasions. 

A  painful  circumstance  preceding  her  marriage  somewhat  forcibly 
exhibited  the  distinction  between  her  two  states  of  consciousness.  Rigid 
in  morality  during  her  usual  condition,  she  was  shocked  by  the  insults 
of  a  brutal  neighbour,  who  told  her  of  a  confession  made  to  M.  Azam 
during  her  second  condition,  and  accused  her  of  shamming  innocence. 
The  attack — unfortunately  but  too  well  founded  as  far  as  facts  were  con- 
cerned— brought  on  violent  convulsions,  which  required  medical  attend- 
ance during  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  difference 
thus  indicated  between  the  character  of  the  personalities  corresponding  to 
her  two  conditions.  "  Her  moral  faculties,"  says  M.  Azam,  "  were  in- 
contestably  sound  in  her  second  life,  though  different," — by  which,  be  it 
understood,  he  means  simply  that  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  just 
during  her  second  condition,  not  of  course  that  her  conduct  was  irre- 
proachable. She  was  in  this  condition,  as  in  the  other,  altogether 
responsible  for  her  actions.  But  her  power  of  self-control,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  relative  power  of  her  will  as  compared  with  tendencies  to 
wrong-doing,  was  manifestly  weaker  during  her  second  condition.  In 
fact,  in  one  condition  she  was  oppressed  and  saddened  by  pain  and  anxiety, 
whereas  in  the  other  she  was  almost  free  from  pain,  gay,  light-hearted, 
and  hopeful.  Now  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Slack's  remark, 
that  if,  during  her  second  state,  "  she  had  committed  a  robbery  or  an 
assassination,  no  moral  responsibility  could  have  been  assumed  to  rest  upon 
her  with  any  certainty,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  her  history,"  for  her 
1  moral  faculties  in  her  second  condition  being  incontestably  sound,  she  was 
clearly  responsible  for  her  actions  while  in  that  condition.  But  certainly 
the  question  of  punishment  for  such  an  offence  would  be  not  a  little  compli- 
cated by  her  twofold  personality.  To  the  woman  in  her  ordinary  condition, 
remembering  nothing  of  the  crime  committed  (on  the  supposition  we  are 
dealing  with),  in  her  abnormal  condition,  punishment  for  that  crime  would 
certainly  seem  unjust,  seeing  that  her  liability  to  enter  into  that  condition 
had  not  in  any  degree  depended  on  her  own  will.  The  drunkard  who, 
waking  in  the  morning  with  no  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  finds  himself  in  gaol  for  some  crime  committed  during  that  time. 
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although  he  may  think  the  punishment  he  has  to  endure  severe  mea- 
sure for  a  crime  of  which  in  his  ordinary  condition   he  is  incapable, 
knows  at  least  that  he  is  responsible  for  placing  himself  under  that  influ- 
ence which  made  the  crime  possible.     Supposing  even  he  had  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  his  own  character  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  to  have  reason  to  fear  he  might  be  guilty  of  the  offence,  he  yet 
perceives  that  to  make  intoxication  under  any  circumstances  an  excuse 
for  crime  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the  community,  and  that  he  suffers 
punishment  justly.      But  the   case  of  dual  consciousness  is  altogether 
different,  and  certainly  where  responsibility  exists  under  both  conditions, 
while  yet  impulse  and  the  restraining  power  of  will  are  differently  related 
in  one  and  the  other  condition,  the  problem  of  satisfying  justice  is  a  most 
perplexing  one.     Here  are  in  effect  two  different  persons  residing  in  one 
body,  and  it   is  impossible  to  punish  one  without  punishing  the  other 
also.     Supposing  justice  waited  until  the  abnormal  condition  was  resumed, 
then  the  offender  would  probably  recognise  the  justice  of  punishment ; 
but  if  the  effects  of  the  punishment  continued  until  the  usual  condition 
returned,  a  person  would  suffer  who  was  conscious  of  no  crime.     If  the 
offence  were  murder,  and  if  capital  punishment  were  inflicted,  the  ordi- 
nary individuality,  innocent  entirely  of  murder,  would  be  extinguished 
along  with  the  first,  a  manifest  injustice.     As  Huxley  says  of  a  similar 
case,  "  the  problem  of  responsibility  is  here  as  complicated  as  that  of  the 
prince-bishop,  who  swore  as  a  prince  and  not  as  a  bishop.     '  But,  your 
highness,  if  the  prince  is  damned,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop  ?  '  said 
the  peasant."  * 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  Felida  X.  any 
valid  reason  for  regarding  the  theory  of  two  brains  as  the  only  available 
explanation.  It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  pains  preceding 
each  change  of  condition  affected  both  sides  of  the  head.  Some  modifi- 
cation of  the  circulation  seems  suggested  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
changes  in  condition,  though  the  precise  nature  of  such  modification,  or 
how  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to 
determine.  The  state  of  health,  however,  on  which  the  attacks  depended 
seems  to  have  affected  the  whole  body  of  the  patient,  and  the  case  pre- 
sents no  features  suggesting  any  lateral  localisation  of  the  cerebral  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Sergeant  F.  (a  few  of  the  circumstances 
of  which  were  mentioned  in  our  essay  entitled  "  Have  we  two  Brains  ?  "), 
seems  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Holland's  theory,  though  that  theory  is  far 
from  explaining  all  the  circumstances.  The  man  was  woxinded  by  a 
bii],let  which  fractured  his  left  parietal  bone,  and  his  right  arm  and  leg 
were  almost  immediately  paralysed.  When  he  recovered  consciousness 

*  Should  any  doubt  whether  these  conditions  of  dual  existence  are  a  reality  (a 
doubt,  however,  which  the  next  case  dealt  with  in  the  text  should  remove),  we  would 
remind  them  that  a  similar  difficulty  unmistakably  existed  in  the  case  of  Eng  and 
Chang,  the  Siamese  twins.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible-  to  inflict  any 
punishment  on  one  by  which  the  other  would  not  suffer,  and  capital  punishment 
inflicted  on  one  would  have  involved  the  death  of  the  other. 
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three  weeks  later,  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  completely  paralysed, 
and  remained  so  for  a  year.  These  circumstances  indicate  that  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  still  existing  is  the  shock  which  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
received  when  the  man  was  wounded.  The  right  side  may  have  learned 
(as  it  were)  to  exercise  the  functions  formerly  belonging  to  the  left  side, 
and  thus  may  have  passed  away  the  paralysis  affecting  the  right  side 
until  this  had  happened.  These  points  are  discussed  in  the  essay  above 
named,  however,  and  need  not  here  detain  us.  Others  which  were  not 
then  dealt  with  may  now  be  noted  with  advantage.  We  would  specially 
note  some  which  render  it  doubtful  whether  in  the  abnormal  condition 
the  man's  brain  acts  at  all,  whether  in  fact  his  condition,  so  far  as  con- 
sciousness was  concerned,  is  not  similar  to  that  of  a  frog  deprived  of  its 
brain  in  a  certain  well-known  experiment.  (This  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  to  which  Professor  Huxley  inclines,  though,  with  proper  scientific 
caution,  he  seems  disposed  to  suspend  his  judgment.)  The  facts  are  very 
singular,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be. 

In  the  normal  condition,  the  man  is  what  he  was  before  he  was 
wounded — an  intelligent,  kindly  fellow,  performing  satisfactorily  the  duties 
of  a  hospital  attendant.     The  abnormal  state  is  ushered  in  by  pains  in  the 
forehead,  as  if  caused  by  the  constriction  of  a  band  of  iron.     In  this  state 
the  eyes  are  open  and  the  pupils  dilated.     (The  reader  will  remember 
Charles  Reade's  description  of  David  Dodd'seyes,  "like  those  of  a  seal.") 
The  eyeballs  work  incessantly,  and  the  jaws  maintain  a  chewing  motion. 
If  the  man  is  en  pays  de  con^aissance,  he  walks  about  as  usual ;  but  in  a 
new  place,  or  if  obstacles  are  set  in  his  way,  he  stumbles,  feels  about 
with  his  hands,  and  so  finds  his  way.     He  offers  no  resistance  to  any 
forces  which  may  act  upon  him,  and  shows  no  signs  of  pain  if  pins  are 
thrust  into  his  body  by  kindly  experiment3rs.     No  noise  affects  him. 
He  eats  and  drinks   apparently  without  tasting  or  smelling  his  food, 
accepting  assafcetida  or  vinegar  as  readily  as  the  finest  claret.     He  is  sen- 
sible to  light  only  under  certain  conditions.     But  the  sense  of  touch  is 
strangely  exalted  (in  all  respects  apparently  except  as  to  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure),  taking  in  fact  the  place  of  all  the  other  senses.     We 
say  the  sense  of  touch,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  there  is  any  real  sen- 
sation at  all.     The  man  appears  in  the  abnormal  condition  to  be  a  mere 
machine.     This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following  case,  which  we 
translate  directly  from  Dr.  Mesnet's  account : — "  He  was  walking  in  the 
garden  under  a  group  of  trees,  and  his  stick,  which  lie  had  dropped  a 
few  minutes  before,  was  placed  in  his  hands.     He  feels  it,  moves  his  hand 
several  times  along  the  bent  handle  of  the  stick,  becomes  watchful,  setJas 
to  listen,  suddenly  he  calls  out,  '  Henry  ! '  then,  '  There  they  are  !  there 
are  at  least  a  scoie  of  them !  join  us  two,  we  shall  manage  it.'     And 
then  putting  his  hand  behind  his  back  as  if  to  take  a  cartridge,  he  goes 
through  the  movement  of  loading  his  weapon,  lays  himself  flat  on  the 
grass,  his  head  concealed  by  a  tree,  in  the  posture  of  a  sharpshooter,  and 
with  shouldered  weapon  follows  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  whom 
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lie  fancies  he  sees  at  a  short  distance."  This,  however,  is  an  assumption, 
the  man  cannot  in  this  state  fancy  he  sees,  unless  he  has  at  least  a  recol- 
lection of  the  sensation  of  sight,  and  this  would  imply  cerebral  activity. 
Huxley,  more  cautious,  says  justly  that  the  question  arises  "  whether  the 
series  of  actions  constituting  this  singular  pantomime  was  accompanied 
by  the  ordinary  states  of  consciousness,  the  appropriate  train  of  ideas  or 
not  1  Did  the  man  dream  that  he  Avas  skirmishing  ?  or  was  he  in  the 
condition  of  one  of  Vaucouson's  automata — a  mechanism  worked  by 
molecular  changes  in  his  nervous  system  1  The  analogy  of  the  frog  shows 
that  the  latter  assumption  is  perfectly  justifiable." 

The  pantomimic  actions  just  related  corresponded  to  what  probably 
happened  a  few  moments  before  the  man  was  wounded ;  but  this  human 
automaton  (so  to  call  him,  without  theorising  as  to  his  actual  condition) 
goes  through  other  performances.  He  has  a  good  voice,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  singer  in  a  cafe.  "  In  one  of  his  abnormal  states  he  was  observed 
to  begin  humming  a  tune.  He  then  went  to  his  room,  dressed  himself 
carefully,  and  took  up  some  parts  of  a  periodical  novel  which  lay  on  his 
bed,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  something.  Dr.  Mesuet,  suspecting  that 
he  was  seeking  his  music,  made  up  one  of  these  into  a  roll  and  put  it  into 
his  hand.  He  appeared  satisfied,  took  up  his  cane  and  went  downstairs 
to  the  door.  Here  Dr.  Mesnet  turned  him  round,  and  he  walked  quite 
contentedly  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  room  of  the  concierge. 
The  light  of  the  sun  shining  through  a  window  now  happened  to  fall 
upon  him,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the  footlights  of  the  stage  on  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  his  appearance.  He  stopped,  opened  his  roll  of 
imaginary  music,  put  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  singer,  and  sung,  with 
perfect  execution,  three  songs,  one  after  the  other.  After  which  he  wiped 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and  drank,  without  a  grimace,  a  tumbler 
of  strong  vinegar  and  water  which  was  put  into  his  hand." 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  which 
follows.  "  Sitting  at  a  table  in  one  of  his  abnormal  states,  Sergeant  F.  . 
took  up  a  pen,  felt  for  paper  and  ink,  and  began  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
general,  in  which  he  recommended  himself  for  a  medal  on  account  of  his 
good  conduct  and  courage."  (Rather  a  strange  thing,  by  the  way,  for  a 
mere  automaton  to  do.)  "It  occurred  to  Dr.  Mesnet  to  ascertain  ex- 
perimentally how  far  vision  was  concerned  in  this  act  of  writing.  He 
therefore  interposed  a  screen  between  the  man's  eyes  and  his  hands ;  under 
these  circumstances,  F.  went  on  writing  for  a  short  time,  but  the  words 
became  illegible,  and  he  finally  stopped,  without  manifesting  any  discon- 
tent. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  screen,  he  began  to  write  again  where 
he  had  left  off.  The  substitution  of  water  for  ink  in  the  inkstand  had  a 
similar  result.  He  stopped,  looked  at  his  pen,  wiped  it  on  his  coat, 
dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  began  again  with  a  similar  result.  On 
another  occasion,  he  began  to  write  upon  the  topmost  of  ten  super- 
imposed sheets  of  paper.  After  he  had  written  a  line  or  two,  this  sheet 
was  siiddenly  drawn  away.  There  was  a  slight  expression  of  surprise. 
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but  he  continued  his  letter  on  the  second  sheet  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
the  first.  This  operation  was  repeated  five  times,  so  that  the  fifth  sheet 
contained  nothing  but  the  writer's  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  signature  was  finished,  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
top  of  the  blank  sheet,  and  he  went  through  the  form  of  reading  what  he 
had  written — a  movement  of  the  lips  accompanying  each  word ;  more- 
over, with  his  pen,  he  put  in  such  corrections  as  were  needed,  in  that 
part  of  the  blank  page  which  corresponded  with  the  position  of  the 
words  which  required  correction  in  the  sheets  which  had  been  taken 
away.  If  the  five  sheets  had  been  transparent,  therefore,  they  would, 
when  superposed,  have  formed  a  properly  written  and  corrected  letter. 
Immediately  after  he  had  written  his  letter,  F.  got  up,  walked  down  to 
the  garden,  made  himself  a  cigarette,  lighted  and  smoked  it.  He  was 
about  to  prepare  another,  but  sought  in  vain  for  his  tobacco-pouch, 
which  had  been  purposely  taken  away.  The  pouch  was  now  thrust 
before  his  eyes  and  put  under  his  nose,  but  he  neither  saw  nor  smelt  it ; 
when,  however,  it  was  placed  in  Ms  hand,  he  at  once  seized  it,  made  a 
fresh  cigarette,  and  ignited  a  match  to  light  the  latter.  The  match  was 
blown  out,  and  another  lighted  match  placed  close  before  his  eyes,  but 
he  made  no  attempt  to  take  it ;  and  if  his  cigarette  was  lighted  for  him, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  smoke.  All  xthis  time  his  eyes  were  vacant,  and 
neither  winked  nor  exhibited  any  contraction  of  the  pupil." 

These  and  other  similar  experiments  are  explained  by  Dr.  Mesnet 
(and  Professor  Huxley  appears  to  agree  with  him)  by  the  theory  that 
F.  "  sees  some  things  and  not  others ;  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  accessible 
to  all  things  which  are  brought  into  relation  with  him  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  and,  on  the  contrary,  insensible  to  all  things  which  lie  outside 
this  relation."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  evidence  scarcely  supports  this 
conclusion.  In  every  case  where  F.  appears  to  see,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  reality  he  is  guided  entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  All  the 
circumstances  accord  much  better  with  this  explanation  than  with  the 
theory  that  the  sense  of  sight  was  in  any  way  affected.  Thus  the  sun- 
light shining  through  the  window  must  have  affected  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  F.  had  experienced  when  before  the 
footlights  of  the  stage,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  appear  as  a  singer. 
In  this  respect  there  was  a  much  closer  resemblance  between  the  effect 
of  sunlight  and  that  of  the  light  from  footlights,  than  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  both  sources  of  light  affect  the  sense  of  sight.  For 
in  one  case  the  light  came  from  above,  in  the  other  from  below ;  the 
heat  would  in  neither  case  be  sensibly  localised.  Again,  when  a  screen 
was  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing, 
he  probably  became  conscious  of  its  presence  in  the  same  way  that  a 
blind  man  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  objects  near  him,  even  in  some 
cases  of  objects  quite  remote,  by  some  subtle  effects  discernible  by  the 
sense  of  touch  excited  to  abnormal  relative  activity  in  the  absence  of 
impressions  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight.  It  is  true  that  one  might 
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have  expected  him  to  continue  writing  legibly,  notwithstanding  the 
interposed  screen ;  but  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  what  in  his 
normal  condition  would  effectually  have  prevented  his  writing  legibly, 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  his  failure.  If,  while  in  full  possession  of 
all  our  senses,  the  expectation  of  failure  quite  commonly  causes  failure, 
how  much  more  likely  would  this  be  to  happen  to  a  man  in  F.'s  unfor- 
tunate abnormal  condition.  The  sense  of  touch  again  would  suffice  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  water  instead  of  ink  in  his  pen  when  he  was 
writing  We  question  whether  the  difference  might  not  be  recognised 
by  any  person  of  sensitive  touch  after  a  little  practice  ;  but  certainly  a 
blind  man,  whose  sense  of  touch  was  abnormally  developed,  would 
recognise  the  difference,  as  we  know  from  experiments  which  have 
indicated  even  greater  delicacy  of  perception  than  would  be  required  for 
this  purpose.  The  experiment  with  superposed  sheets  of  paper  is  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  the  others,  but  certainly  does  not  suggest  that 
light  makes  any  impression  iipon  Sergeant  F.  It  proves,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  any  experiment  could  prove  such  a  point,  that  the  sense  of  touch 
alone  regulates  the  man's  movements.  Unconscious  of  any  change 
(because,  after  the  momentary  surprise  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  paper,  he  still  found  he  had  paper  to  write  on)  he  continued  _wri  ting. 
He  certainly  did  not  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Mesnet  suggests,  see  all  things 
which  are  brought  into  relation  with  him  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  for  if 
he  had,  he  would  not  have  continued  to  write  when  he  found  the  words 
already  written  no  longer  discernible. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  as  Professor  Huxley 
does,  that  though  F.  may  be  conscious  in  his  abnormal  state,  he  may 
also  be  a  mere  automaton  for  the  time  being.  The  only  circumstance 
which  seems  to  oppose  itself  very  markedly  to  the  latter  view  is  the 
letter-writing.  Everything  else  that  this  man  did  was  what  he  had 
already  done  prior  to  the  accident.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  letters 
written  in  his  abnormal  state  were  transcripts,  not  merely  verbatim  et 
literatim,  biit  exact  in  every  point,  of  some  which  he  had  written  before 
he  was  wounded,  then  a  strong  case  would  be  made  out  for  the  automa- 
ton theory.  Certainly  few  instances  have  come  under  the  experience  of 
scientific  men  where  a  human  being  has  so  closely  resembled  a  mere 
machine  as  this  man  appears  to  do  in  his  abnormal  condition. 

The  moral  nature  of  F.  in  his  abnormal  condition  is  for  this  reason 
a  matter  of  less  interest  than  it  would  be,  did  he  show  more  of  the 
semblance  of  conscious  humanity.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
whereas  in  his  normal  condition  he  is  a  perfectly  honest  man,  in  his 
abnormal  state  "  he  is  an  inveterate  thief,  stealing  and  hiding  away 
whatever  he  can  lay  hands  on  with  much  dexterity,  and  with  an  abso- 
lutely absurd  indifference  as  to  whether  the  property  is  his  own  or  not." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  of  dual  consciousness  thus  far 
considered,  though  alike  in  some  respects,  present  characteristic  diver- 
gencies. In  that  of  the  boy  at  Norwood,  the  two  characters  were  very 
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similar,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  and  each  life  was  distinct  from  the  other. 
The  next  case  was  only  introduced  to  illustrate  the  resemblance  in 
certain  respects  between  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  and  those  of 
double  or  rather  alternating  consciousness.  The  woman  Felida  X. 
changed  markedly  in  character  when  she  passed  from  one  state  to 
the  other.  Her  case  was  also  distinguished  from  that  of  the  boy,  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  one  state  she  was  conscious  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  other,  but  while  in  this  other  state  was  unconscious  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  former.  Lastly,  in  Sergeant  F.'s  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  effect  of  an  injury  to  the  brain,  and  find  a  much  greater  difference 
between  the  two  conditions  than  in  the  other  cases.  Not  only  does  the 
man  change  in  character,  but  it  may  j  ustly  be  said  that  he  is  little  more 
than  an  animal,  even  if  he  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  auto- 
maton while  in  the  abnormal  condition.  We  find  that  a  similar  variety 
characterizes  other  stories  of  double  consciousness.  Not  only  are  no  two 
cases  closely  alike,  but  no  case  has  been  noted  which  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  some  very  marked  feature  from  all  others. 

Thus,  although  in  certain  respects  the  case,  we  have  next  to  consider 
resembles  very  significantly  the  case  of  Sergeant  F.,  it  also  has  a  special 
significance  of  its  own,  and  may  help  us  to  interpret  the  general  problem 
presented  to  us  by  the  phenomena  of  dual  consciousness.  We  abridge 
and  in  some  respects  simplify  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his 
interesting  treatise  on  Mental  Physiology.  Comments  of  our  own  are 
distinguished  from  the  abridged  narrative  by  being  placed  within 
brackets : — 

A  young  woman  of  robust  constitution  had  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing. She  was  insensible  for  six  hours,  and  continued  unwell  after  being 
restored  to  animation.  Ten  days  later  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  com- 
plete stupor,  which  lasted  four  hours ;  when  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
seemed  to  recognise  no  one,  and  appeared  to  be  utterly  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Sight  and  touch  remained,  but  though  movements  were  excited  and 
controlled  by  these  senses,  they  seemed  to  arouse  no  ideas  in  her  mind. 
In  fact,  her  mental  faculties  seemed  entirely  suspended.  Her  vision  at 
short  distancas  was  quick,  and  the  least  touch  startled  her ;  but  unless 
she  was  touched  or  an  object  were  placed  where  she  could  not  help  seeing 
it,  she  took  no  notice  of  what  was  passing  around  her.  [It  does  not 
appear  to  us  certain  that  at  this  stage  of  her  illness  she  saw  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  the  sense  of  touch  may  alone  have  been 
affected,  as  it  certainly  is  affected  to  some  degree  by  any  object  so  placed 
that  it  could  not  but  be  seen  by  a  short-sighted  person.  But  it  is  clear 
that  later  the  sense  of  sight  was  restored,  supposing,  which  is  not  per- 
haps probable,  that  it  was  ever  lost  in  the  early  stage.]  She  did  not 
even  know  her  own  mother,  who  attended  constantly  upon  her.  Where- 
ever  she  was  placed  she  remained.  Her  appetite  was  good,  but  [like  F.] 
she  ate  indifferently  whatever  she  was  fed  with,  and  took  nauseous 
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medicines  as  readily  as  agreeable  food.  Her  movements  were  solely 
of  the  automatic  kind.  Thus,  she  swallowed  food  put  into  her  mouth, 
but  made  no  effort  to  feed  herself.  Yet  when  her  mother  had  conveyed 
the  spoon  [in  the  patient's  hand]  a  few  times  to  her  mouth,  the  patient 
continued  the  operation.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  repeat  this 
lesson  every  time  she  was  fed,  showing  the  complete  absence  of  memory. 
"  The  very  limited  nature  of  her  faculties,  and  the  automatic  life  she 
was  leading,  appear  further  evident  from  the  following  particulars.  One 
of  her  first  acts  on  recovering  from  the  fit  had  been  to  busy  herself  in 
picking  the  bedclothes;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be 
dressed,  she  continued  the  habit  by  incessantly  picking  some  portion  of 
her  dress.  She  seemed  to  want  an  occupation  for  her  fingers,  and  accord- 
ingly part  of  an  old  straw  bonnet  was  given  to  her,  which  she  pulled 
into  pieces  with  great  minuteness  ;  she  was  afterwards  bountifully 
supplied  with  roses :  she  picked  off  the  leaves,  and  then  tore  them  up 
into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few  days  subsequently,  she 
began  forming  upon  the  table,  out  of  those  minute  particles,  rude  figures 
of  roses,  and  other  common  garden  flowers  ;  she  had  never  received  any 
instructions  in  drawing.  Roses  not  being  so  plentiful  in  London,  waste 
pa.per  and  a  pair  of  scissors  were  put  into  her  hand,  and  for  some  days 
she  found  an  occupation  in  cutting  the  paper  into  shreds ;  after  a  time 
these  cuttings  assumed  rude  shapes  and  figures,  and  more  particularly 
the  shapes  used  in  patchwork.  At  length  she  was  supplied  with  proper 
materials  for  patchwork,  and  after  some  initiatory  instruction,  she  took 
to  her  needle  and  to  this  employment  in  good  earnest.  She  now  laboured 
incessantly  at  patchwork  from  morning  till  night,  and  on  Sundays  and 
week-days,  for  she  knew  no  difference  of  days ;  nor  could  she  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  difference.  She  had  no  remembrance  from  day  to 
day  of  what  she  had  been,  doing  on  the  previous  day,  and  so  every 
morning  commenced  de  novo.  Whatever  she  began,  that  she  continued 
to  work  at  while  daylight  lasted  ;  manifesting  no  uneasiness  for  anything 
to  eat  or  drink,  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  anything  which  was 
going  on  around  her,  but  intent  only  on  her  patchwork."  From  this 
time  she  began  to  improve,  learning  like  a  child  to  register  ideas.  She 
presently  learned  worsted- work,  and  showed  delight  in  the  harmony  of 
colours  and  considerable  taste  in  selecting  between  good  and  bad  pat- 
terns. After  a  while  she  began  to  devise  patterns  of  her  own.  But  she 
still  had  no  memory  from  day  to  day  of  what  she  had  done,  and  unless 
the  unfinished  work  of  one  day  was  set  before  her  on  the  next,  she  would 
begin  something  new. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  ideas  derived  from  her  life  before  her 
illness  seemed  to  be  awakened  within  her.  When  pictures  of  flowers, 
trees,  and  animals  were  shown  her,  she  was  pleased ;  but  when  she  was 
shown  a  landscape  in  which  there  was  a  river  or  a  troubled  sea,  she 
became  violently  agitated,  and  a  fit  of  spasmodic  rigidity  and  insensi- 
bility immediately  followed.  The  mere  sight  of  water  in  motion  made 
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her  shudder.  Again,  from  an  early  stage  of  her  illness  she  had  derived 
pleasure  from  the  proximity  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
attached.  At  a  time  when  she  did  not  remember  from  one  hour  to 
another  what  she  was  doing,  she  would  anxiously  await  his  evening 
visit,  and  be  fretful  if  he  failed  to  pay  it.  When,  during  her  removal 
to  the  country,  she  lost  sight  of  him,  she  became  unhappy  and  suffered 
from  frequent  fits ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  remained  constantly 
near  her,  she  improved  in  health,  and  early  associations  were  gradually 
awakened. 

At  length  a  day  came  when  she  uttered  her  first  words  in  this  her 
second  life.  She  had  learned  to  take  heed  of  objects  and  persons  around 
her ;  and  on  one  occasion,  seeing  her  mother  excessively  agitated,  she  be- 
came excited  herself,  and  suddenly,  yet  hesitatingly,  exclaimed,  "  What's 
the  matter !"  After  this  she  began  to  articulate  a  few  words.  For  a 
time  she  called  every  object  and  person  "this,"  then  gave  their  right 
names  to  wild  flowers  (of  which  she  had  been  passionately  fond  when  a 
child),  and  this  "  at  a  time  when  she  exhibited  nof  the  least  recollection 
of  the  '  old  familiar  friends  and  places '  of  her  childhood."  The  gradual 
expansion  of  her  intellect  was  manifested  chiefly  at  this  time  in  signs  of 
emotional  excitement,  frequently  followed  by  attacks  of  spasmodic 
rigidity  and  insensibility. 

It  was  through  the  emotions  that  the  patient  was  restored  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  former  self.  She  became  aware  that  her  lover  was 
paying  attention  to  another  woman,  and  the  emotion  of  jealousy  was  so 
strongly  excited  that  she  had  a  fit  of  insensibility  which  resembled  her 
first  attack  in  duration  and  severity.  But  it  restored  her  to  herself. 
"  When  the  insensibility  passed  off  she  was  no  longer  spell-bound.  .The 
veil  of  oblivion  was  withdrawn ;  and,  as  if  awakening  from  a  sleep  of 
twelve  months'  duration,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  grand- 
father, grandmother,  and  their  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
awoke  in  the  possession  of  her  natural  faculties  and  former  knowledge ; 
but  without  the  slightest  remembrance  of  anything  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  year's  interval,  from  the  invasion  of  the  first  fit  to  the  [then] 
present  time.  She  spoke,  but  she  heard  not ;  she  was  still  deaf,  but  being 
able  to  read  and  write  as  formerly,  she  was  no  longer  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  others.  From  this  time  she  rapidly  improved,  but  for 
some  time  continued  deaf.  She  soon  perfectly  understood  by  the  motion 
of  her  lips  what  her  mother  said ;  they  conversed  with  facility  and  quick- 
ness together,  but  she  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  lips  of  a 
stranger.  She  was  completely  unaware  of  the  change  in  her  lover's 
affections  which  had  taken  place  in  her  state  of  second  consciousness ; 
and  a  painful  explanation  was  necessary.  This,  however,  she  bore  very 
well ;  and  she  has  since  recovered  her  previous  bodily  and  mental  health." 

There  is  little  in  this  interesting  narrative  to  suggest  that  the  duality 
of  consciousness  in  this  case  was  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  duality  of 
the  brain.  During  the  patient's  abnormal  condition  the  functions  of  the 
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brain  [proper]  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  in  complete  abeyance, 
and  then  to  have  been  gradually  restored.  One  can  perceive  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  shock  she  had  sustained  would  affect  one  side 
rather  than  the  other  side  of  the  brain,  nor  why  her  recovery  should 
restore  one  side  to  activity  and  cause  the  side  which  (in  the  dual  brain 
hypothesis)  had  been  active  during  her  second  condition  to  resume  its 
original  activity.  The  phenomena  appear  to  suggest  that  in  some  way 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  brain  matter  became  modified  during 
her  second  condition ;  and  that  when  the  original  arrangement  was 
restored  all  recognisable  traces  of  impressions  received  while  the  abnormal 
arrangement  lasted  were  obliterated.  As  Mr.  Slack  presents  one  form 
of  this  idea,  "  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  may  have  its  molecules 
arranged  in  patterns  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  steel  filings  under 
the  influence  of  a  magnet,  but  in  some  way  the  direction  of  the  forces — 
or  vibrations — may  be  changed  in  them.  The  pattern  will  then  be 
different."  We  know  certainly  that  thought  and  sensation  depend  on 
material  processes, — chemical  reactions  between  the  blood  and  the  mus- 
cular tissues.  Without  the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  there 
can  be  neither  clear  thought  nor  ready  sensation.  With  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  circulation  come  changes  in  the  quality  of  thought  and  the 
nature  of  sensation,  and  with  them  the  emotions  are  changed  also.  Such 
changes  affect  all  of  us  to  some  degree.  It  may  well  be  that  such  cases 
as  we  have  been  dealing  with  are  simply  instances  of  the  exaggerated 
operation  of  causes  with  which  we  are  all  familiar ;  and  it  may  also  be  that 
in  the  exaggeration  itself  of  these  causes  of  change  lies  the  explanation  of 
the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  cases  of  dual  consciousness, — the  circum- 
stance namely  that. either  the  two  states  of  consciousness  are  absolutely 
distinct  one  from  the  other,  or  that  in  one  state  only  are  events  remem- 
bered which  happened  in  the  other,  no  recollection  whatever  remaining 
in  this  latter  state  of  what  happened  in  the  other,  or,  lastly,  that  only 
faint  impressions  excited  by  some  intense  emotion  experienced  in  one 
state  remain  in  the  other  state. 

It  seems  possible,  also,  that  some  cases  of  another  kind  may  find  their 
explanation  in  this  direction,  as,  for  instance,  cases  in  Avhich,  through  some 
strange  sympathy,  the  brain  of  one  person  so  responds  to  the  thoughts 
of  another  that  for  the  time  being  the  personality  of  the  person  thus 
influenced  may  be  regarded  as  in  effect  changed  into  that  of  the  person 
producing  the  influence.  Thus,  in  one  singular  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  a  lady  was  "  metamorphosed  into  the  worthy  clergyman  on 
whose  ministry  she  attended  "  (sic),  "  and  with  whom  she  was  personally 
intimate.  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says,  "  the  intensity  of  the  lacka- 
daisical tone  in  which  she  replied  to  the  matrimonial  counsels  of  the 
physician  to  whom  he  (she)  had  been  led  to  give  a  long  detail  of  his  (her) 
hypochondriacal  symptoms  :  '  A  wife  for  a  dying  man,  doctor.'  No 
intentional  simulation  could  have  approached  the  exactness  of  the  imi- 
tation alike  in  tone,  mannei*s,  and  language,  which  spontaneously  pro- 
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ceeded  from  the  idea  with  which  the  fair  subject  was  possessed,  that  she 
herself  experienced  all  the  discomforts  whose  detail  she  had  doubtless 
frequently  heard  from  the  real  sufferer."  The  same  lady,  at  Dr. 
Carpenter's  request,  mentally  "  ascended  in  a  ^balloon  and  proceeded  to 
the  North  Pole  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,'  whom  she  found  alive  ; 
and  her  description  of  his  appearance  and  that  of  his  companions  was 
given  with  an  inimitable  expression  of  sorrow  and  pity." 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  great  interest  attaches  to  the  researches 
made  by  Prof.  Barrett  into  cases  of  this   kind,  and  that  it  is  in  this 
direction  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  many  mysterious  pheno- 
mena formerly  regarded  as  supernatural,  but  probably  all  admitting  (at 
least  all  that  have  been  properly  authenticated)  of  being  interpreted  so 
soon  as  the  circumstances  on  which  consciousness  depends  shall  have  been, 
determined.     Thus  the  following  account  of  experiments  made  at   the 
village   school   in    "VVestmeath   seem   especially  suggestive  :    "  Selecting 
some  of  the  village  children,  and  placing  them  in  a  quiet  room,  giving 
each  some  small  object  to  look  at  steadily,  he  found  one  amongst  the 
number  who  readily  passed  into  a  state  of  reverie.     In  that  state  the 
subject  could  be  made  to  believe  the  most  extravagant  statements,  such 
as  that  the  table  was  a  mountain,  a  chair  a  pony,  a  mark  on  the  floor  an 
insuperable  obstacle.     The  girl  thus  mesmerised  passed  on  the  second 
occasion  into  a  state  of  deeper  sleep  or  trance,  wherein  no  sensation 
whatever  was  experienced,  unless  accompanied  by  pressure  on  the  eye- 
brows of  the  subject.     When  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  was  removed, 
the  girl  fell  back  in  her  chair  utterly  unconscious  of  all  around,  and  had 
lost  all  control  over  her  voluntary  muscles.     On  reapplying  the  pressure, 
though  her  eyes  remained  closed,  she  sat  up  and  answered  questions 
readily,  but  the  manner  in  which   she  answered  them,   her  acts  and 
expressions,  were  capable  of  wonderful  diversity,  by  merely  altering  the 
place  on  the  head  where   the  pressure  was  applied.     So  sudden   and 
marked  were  the  changes  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  fingers  that  the 
operation  seemed  very  like  playing  on  some  musical  instrument.     On  a 
third  occasion  the  subject,  after  passing  through  these,  which  have  been 
termed  the  biological  and  phrenological  states,  became  at  length  keenly 
and  wonderfully  sensitive  to  the  voice  and  acts  of  the  operator.     It  was 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  call  the  girl  by  her  name,  however  faintly  and 
inaudibly  to  those  around,  without  at  once  eliciting  a  prompt  response. 
If  the  operator  tasted,  smelt,  or  touched  anything,  or  experiened  any 
sudden  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold,  a  corresponding  effect  was  produced 
on  the  subject,  though  nothing  was  said,  nor  could  the  subject  have  seen 
what  had  occurred   to  the  operator.     To  be   assured   of  this,  he   ban- 
daged the   girl's  eyes  with  great   care,    and  the  operator  having  gone 
behind  the  girl  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he  watched  him  and  the 
girl,   and   repeatedly  assured   himself  of  this   fact."      Thus   far,   Prof. 
Barrett's  observations,  depending  in  part  on  what   the  operator  expe- 
rienced, may  be  open  to  just  so  much  doubt  as  may  affect  our  opinion  of 
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the  veracity  of  a  person  unknown  ;  but  in  what  follows  we  have  his  own 
experience  alone  to  consider.  "  Having  mesmerised  the  girl  himself,  he 
took  a  card  at  random  from  a  pack  which  was  in  a  drawer  in  another 
room.  Glancing  at  the  card  to  see  what  it  was,  he  placed  it  within  a 
book,  and  in  that  state  brought  it  to  the  girl.  Giving  her  the  closed 
book,  he  asked  her  to  tell  him  what  he  had  put  within  its  leaves.  She 
held  the  book  close  to  the  side  of  her  head,  and  said,  '  I  see  something 
inside  with  red  spots  on  it ; '  and  she  afterwards  said  there  were  five  red 
spots  on  it.  The  card  was  the  five  of  diamonds.  The  same  result 
occurred  with  another  card ;  and  when  an  Irish  bank-note  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  card,  she  said,  '  Oh,  now  I  see  a  number  of  heads — so  many 
I  cannot  count  them.'  He  found  that  she  sometimes  failed  to  guess 
correctly,  asserting  that  the  things  were  dim ;  and  she  could  give  no 
information  of  what  was  within  the  book  unless  he  had  previously  known 
what  it  was  himself.  More  remarkable  still,  he  asked  her  to  go  in 
imagination  to  Regent  Street,  in  London,  and  tell  him  what  shops  she 
had  seen.  The  girl  had  never  been  out  of  her  remote  village,  but  she 
correctly  described  to  him  Mr.  Ladd's  shop,  of  which  he  happened  to  be 
thinking,  and  mentioned  the  large  clock  that  overhangs  the  entrance  to 
Beak  Street.  In  many  other  cases  he  convinced  himself  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind  gave  rise  to  an  image  of  the  idea 
(that  is,  to  a  corresponding  image)  on  the  mind  of  the  subject;  not 
always  a  clear  image,  but  one  that  could  not  fail  to  be  recognised  as  a 
more  or  less  distorted  reflection  of  bis  own  thought."  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  limit  which  a  scientific  observer  thus  recognised  in  the  range 
of  the  subject's  perceptions.  It  has  been  stated  that  subjects  in  this  con- 
dition have  been  able  to  describe  occurrences  not  known  to  any  person, 
which  yet  have  been  subsequently  verified.  Although  some  narratives 
of  the  kind  have  come  from  persons  not  likely  to  relate  what  they  knew 
to  be  untrue,  the  possibility  of  error  outweighs  the  probability  that  such 
narratives  can  really  be  true.  There  is  a  form  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion by  which  untruthful  narratives  come  to  be  concocted  in  the  mind. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Carpenter  heard  a  scrupulously  conscientious  lady 
asseverate  that  a  table  "  rapped  "  when  nobody  was  within  a  yard  of  it ; 
but  the  story  was  disproved  by  the  lady  herself,  who  found  from  her 
note-book,  recording  what  really  took  place,  that  the  hands  of  six  persons 
rested  on  the  table  when  it  rapped.  And  apart  from  the  unconscious 
fiction-producing  power  of  the  mind,  there  is  always  the  possibility,  nay, 
often  the  extreme  probability,  that  the  facts  of  a  case  may  be  misunder- 
stood. Persons  may  be  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  an  event  who 
have  been  conscious  of  its  every  detail ;  nay,  a  person  may  himse!f  be 
unconscious  of  his  having  known,  and  in  fact  of  his  really  knowing,  of  a 
particular  event.  Dual  consciousness  in  this  particular  sense  is  a  quite 
common  experience,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  story  is  told  us  which  we 
receive  at  first  as  new,  until  gradually  the  recollection  dawns  upon  us, 
and  becomes  momentarily  clearer  and  clearer,  not  only  that  we  have 
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heard  it  before,  but  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  heard  it,  and 
even  of  details  which  the  narrator  from  whom  a  few  moments  before  we 
received  it  as  a  new  story  has  omitted  to  mention.* 

The  most  important  of  all  the  questions  depending  on  dual  conscious- 
ness is  one  into  which  we  could  not  properly  enter  at  any  length  in 
these  pages — the  question,  namely,  of  the  relation  between  the  condition 
of  the  brain  and  responsibility,  whether  such  responsibility  be  considered 
with  reference  to  human  laws  or  to  a  higher  and  all-knowing  tribunal. 
But  there  are  some  points  not  wanting  in  interest  which  may  be  here  more 
properly  considered. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  person  who  has  passed  into 
a  state  of  abnormal  consciousness,  or  who  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  so, 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  his  normal  condition  except  from 
the  information  of  others.  The  boy  at  Norwood  might  be  told  of  what 
he  had  said  and  done  while  in  his  less  usual  condition,  but  so  far  as  any 
experience  of  his  own  was  concerned  he  might  during  all  that  time  have 
been  in  a  profound  sleep,  Similarly  of  all  the  other  cases.  So  that  we 
have  here  the  singular  circumstance  to  consider,  that  a  person  may  have 
to  depend  on  the  information  of  others  respecting  his  own  behaviour — 
not  during  sleep  or  mental  aberration  or  ordinary  absence  of  mind — but 
(in  some  cases  at  least)  while  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  while 
unquestionably  responsible  for  his  actions.  Not  only  might  a  person 
find  himself  thus  held  responsible  for  actions  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  perhaps  undeservedly  blamed  or  condemned,  but  he  might  find 
himself  regarded  as  untruthful  because  of  his  perfectly  honest  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  liim.  If  such  cases  were 
common,  again,  it  would  not  improbably  happen  that  the  simulation  of 
dual  consciousness  would  become  a  frequent  means  of  attempting  to  evade 
responsibility. 

Another  curious  point  to  be  noticed  is  this.  Supposing  one  subject 
to  alternations  of  consciousness  were  told  that  in  his  abnormal  condition 
he  suffered  intense  pain  or  mental  anguish  in  consequence  of  particular 

*  An  instance  of  the  sort  turns  up  in  Pope's  correspondence  with  Addison,  and 
serves  to  explain  a  discrepancy  between  Tickcll's  edition  of  the  Spectator  and  the 
original.  In  No.  253,  Addison  had  remarked  that  none  of  the  critics  had  taken  notice 
of  a  peculiarity  in  the  description  of  Sisyphus  lifting  his  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no 
sooner  carried  to  the  top  of  it  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  "  This 
double  motion,"  883-3  Addison,  "  is  admirably  described  in  the  numbers  of  those  verses. 
In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees  intermixed  with  proper  breathing- 
places,  and  at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continual  line  of  dactyls."  On  this  Pope 
remarks :  "  I  happened  to  find  the  -same  in  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus's  Treatise,  who 
treats  very  largely  upon  these  verses.  I  know  you  will  think  fit  to  soften  your 
expression,  when  you  see  the  passage,  which  you  must  needs  have  read,  though  it  be 
since  slipt  out  of  your  memory."  These  words,  by  the  way,  were  the  last  (except  "  I 
am,  with  the  utmost  esteem,  &c.'')  ever  addressed  by  Pope  to  Addison.  It  was  in 
this  letter  that  Pope  with  sly  malice  asked  Addison  to  look  over  the  first  two  books  of 
his  (Pope's)  translation  of  Homer. 
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actions  during  his  normal  state,  how  far  would  he  be  influenced  to  refrain 
from  such  actions  by  the  fear  of  causing  pain  or  sorrow  to  his  "  double," 
a  being  of  whose  pains  and  sorrows,  nay,  of  whose  very  existence,  he  was 
unconscious  1  In  ordinary  life  a  man  refrains  from  particular  actions 
which  have  been  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences,  reasoning,  in  some 
cases,  "  I  will  not  dp  so-and-so,  because  I  suffered  on  such  and  such 
occasions  when  I  did  so  "  (we  set  religious  considerations  entirely  on  one 
side  by  assuming  that  the  particular  actions  are  not  contrary  to  any 
moral  law),  in  others,  "  I  will  not  do  so-and-so  because  my  so  doing  on 
former  occasions  has  caused  trouble  to  my  friend  A  or  B  : "  but  it  is 
strange  to  imagine  any  one  reasoning,  "  I  will  not  do  so-and-so  because 
my  so  doing  on  former  occasions  has  caused  my  second  self  to  experience 
pain  and  anguish,  of  which  I  myself  have  not  the  slightest  recollection." 
A  man  may  care  for  his  own  well-being,  or  be  unwilling  to  bring  trouble 
on  his  friends,  but  who  is  that  second  self  that  his  troubles  should  excite 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-consciousness1?  The  considerations  here 
touched  on  are  not  so  entirely  beyond  ordinary  experience  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  may  happen  to  any  man  to  have  occasion  to  enter  into  an 
apparently  unconscious  condition  during  which  in  reality  severe  pains 
may  be  suffered  by  another  self,  though  on  his  return  to  his  ordinary 
condition  no  recollection  of  those  pains  may  remain,  and  though  to  all 
appearance  he  has  been  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  stupor;  and  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  question,  not  perhaps  whether  he  or  his  double  shall  suffer 
such  pains,  but  whether  the  body  which  both  inhabit  will  suffer  while  he  is 
unconscious  or  while  that  other  consciousness  comes  into  existence.  That 
this  is  no  imaginary  supposition  is  shown  by  several  cases  in  Abercrombie's 
treatise  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
narrative  : — "  A  boy,"  he  tells  us,  "  at  the  age  of  four  suffered  fracture 
of  the  skull,  for  which  he  underwent  the  operation  of  the  trepan.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  and  after  his  recovery  retained 
no  recollection  either  of  the  accident  or  of  the  operation.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  however,  during  the  delirium  of  fever,  he  gave  his  mother  an 
account  of  the  operation,  and  the  persons  who  were  present  at  it,  with  a 
correct  description  of  their  dress,  and  other  minute  particulars.  He  had 
never  been  observed  to  allude  to  it  before  ;  and  no  means  were  known  by 
which  he  could  have  acquired  the  circumstances  which  he  mentioned." 
Suppose  one  day  a  person  in  the  deb'rium  of  fever  or  under  some  other 
exciting  cause  should  describe  to  those  around  the  tortiires  experienced 
during  some  operation,  when  under  the  influence  of  anesthetics  he  had 
appeared  to  all  around  to  be  totally  unconscious,  dwelling  in  a  special 
manner  perhaps  on  the  horror  of  pains  accompanied  by  utter  powerless- 
ness  to  shriek  or  groan,  or  even  to  move ;  how  far  would  the  possibilities 
suggested  by  such  a  narrative  influence  one  who  had  a  painful  operation 
to  undergo,  knowing  as  he  would  quite  certainly,  that  whatever  pains  his 
alter  ego  might  have  to  suffer,  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  them  would 
remain  in  his  ordinary  condition  ? 
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There  is  indeed  almost  as  strange  a  mystery  in  unconsciousness  as  there 
is  in  the  phenomena  of  dual  consciousness.  The  man  who  has  passed  for  a 
time  into  unconsciousness  through  a  blow,  or  fall,  or  fit,  cannot  help 
asking  himself  like  Bernard  Langdon  in  that  weird  tale  of  Elsie  Venner, 
"  Where  was  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  thinking  principle  all  that  time  ?  " 
It  is  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  has  been  dead  for  a  time.  As 
Holmes  reasons,  "  a  man  is  stunned  by  a  blow  and  becomes  unconscious, 
another  gets  a  harder  blow  and  it  kills  him.  Does  he  become  unconscious 
too1?  If  so,  when,  and  how  does  he  come  to  hits  consciousness 1  The  man 
who  has  had  a  slight  and  moderate  blow  comes  to  himself  when  the  im- 
mediate shock  passes  off  and  the  organs  begin  to  work  again,  or  when  a 
bit  of  the  skull  is  '  pried  '  up,  if  that  happens  to  be  broken.  Suppose 
the  blow  is  hard  enough  to  spoil  the  brain  and  stop  the  play  of  the  organs, 
what  happens  then] "  So  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned  there  is  no 
answer  to  this  question  ;  but  physical  science  does  not  as  yet  comprehend 
all  the  knowable,  and  the  knowable  comprehends  not  all  that  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be.  What  we  know  and  can  know  is  nothing,  the  unknown 
and  the  unknowable  are  alike  infinite. 
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Cant  it 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
MYSTIFIED. 

Y  dear  boy,  said  Mrs. 
Meredith,  "I  see  svhat 
you  are  thinking  of. 
You  are  young  to  settle 
in  life,  and  about  means 
there  might  be  some 
difficulty ;  but  to  see  you 
happy  I  would  make 
any  sacrifice.,  Nothing 
is  so  important  as  to 
make  a  good  choice, 
which  you  have  done, 
thank  God.  That  goes 
beyond  every  prudential 
consideration.  Nothing 
else  matters  in  com- 
parison ;  "  and,  as  she  said  this,  tears  stood  in  her  soft  eyes.  It  was 
a  long  speech  for  Mrs.  Meredith.  Oswald  had  come  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  loose  jacket,  with  some  lingering  odour  of  his  cigar  about 
him,  to  bid  his  mother  good-night.  She  was  standing  by  the  man- 
telpiece with  her  candle  in  her  hand,  while  he  stood  close  by,  looking 
down  into  the  fire,  caressing  the  down,  scarcely  developed  into  a  moustache, 
on  his  upper  lip,  and  thus  hiding  a  conscious  smile. 

"  So  you  think  my  choice  a  good  one,  mother?  "  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
Mrs.  Meredith  did  not  think  him  serious  enough  for  such  a  serious 
moment ;  but  then  how  useless  it  is  to  go  on  contending  with  people 
because  they  will  not  feel  as  you  think  proper  in  every  emergency ! 
After  all,  eveiy  one  must  act  according  to  his  nature ;  the  easy  man 
cannot  be  made  restless,  nor  the  light-hearted  solemn.  This  was  Mrs. 
Meredith's  philosophy.  But  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  as  she  had  often  done, 
to  the  frivolity  of  her  elder  son.  It  was  late,  and  the  fire  was  very  low 
upon  the  hearth — one  of  the  lamps  had  burned  out — the  room  was 
dimmer  than  usual ;  in  a  corner  Edward  sat  reading  or  pretending  to 
read,  rather  glum,  silent,  and  sad.  Oswald,  who  had  come  in,  in  a  very 
pleasant  disposition,  as  indeed  he  generally  was,  smoothed  his  young 
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moustache  with  great  complacency.  He  saw  at  once  that  it  was  Cara  of 
whom  his  mother  was  thinking,  and  it  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him 
that  she  should  think  so.  He  was  quite  willing  to  be  taken  for  Cara's 
lover.  There  was  no  harm  in  a  little  mystification,  and  the  thought  on  the 
whole  pleased  him. 

"  Ah,  Oswald,  I  wish  you  were  a  little  more  serious,  especially  at  such 
a  moment,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  there  are  so  many  things  to  think  of.  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  realise  that  it  is  a  very,  very  important  moment 
in  your  life." 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  at  least,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her — with  a 
smile  which  from  the  time  of  his  baby  naughtiness  had  always  subdued 
his  mother — and  he  lighted  her  candle,  and  stooped  with  filial  grace 
to  kiss  her  cheek.  "  Good-night,  mother,  and  don't  trouble  about  me. 
I  am  very  happy,"  he  said,  with  a  half-laugh  at  his  own  cleverness  in 
carrying  on  this  delusion.  Oswald  thought  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
cleverness.  It  was  a  pleasant  subject  to  him.  He  stood  for  some  time 
after  his  mother  was  gone,  looking  down  into  the  waning  fire  and  smiling  to 
himself.  He  enjoyed  the  idea  reflected  from  their  minds  that  he  was  an 
accepted  lover,  a  happy  man  betrothed  and  enjoying  the  first  sweetness  of 
love.  He  had  not  said  so  ;  he  had  done  nothing,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
to  originate  such  a  notion ;  but  it  rather  amused  and  flattered  him  now 
that  they  had  of  themselves  quite  gratuitously  started  it.  As  for  Cara 
herself  being  displeased  or  annoyed  by  it,  that  did  not  occur  to  him.  She 
was  only  just  a  girl,  not  a  person  of  dignity,  and  there  could  be  no  injury 
to  her  in  such  a  report.  Besides,  it  was  not  his  doing ;  he  was  noway 
to  blame.  Poor  dear  little  Cara  !  if  it  did  come  to  that,  a  man  was  not 
much  to  be  pitied  who  had  Cara  to  fall  back  upon  at  the  last. 

Thus  he  stood  musing,  with  that  conscious  smile  on  his  face,  now  and 
then  casting  a  glance  at  himself  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece.     He 
was  not  thinking  of  his  brother,  who  sat  behind  with  the  same  book  in  his 
hands  that  he  had  been  pretending  to  read  all  the  evening.    Edward  rose 
when  his  mother  was  gone,  and  came  up  to  the  fire.     He  was  no  master 
of  words  befitting  the  occasion  ;  he  wanted  to  say  something,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.     His  elder  brother,  the  most  popular  of  the  two — 
he  who  was  always  a  little  in  advance  of  Edward  in  everything,  admired 
and  beloved  and  thought  of  as  Edward  had  never  been — how  was  the 
younger,  less  brilliant,  less  considered  brother  to  say  anything  to  him  that 
bore  the  character  of  advice  1     And  yet  Edward's  heart  ached  to  do  so  ; 
to  tell  the  truth  his  heart  ached  for  more  than  this.     It  had  seemed  to  him 
that  Cara  confided  in  himself,  believed  in  his  affectionate  sympathy  more 
than  she  did  in  Oswald's  :  and  to  see  Oswald  in  the  triumphant  position 
of  avowed  lover  as  they  all  thought  him  to  be,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to 
the  poor  young  fellow,  in  whose  heart  for  all  these  years  a  warm  recollec- 
tion of  Cara  had  been  smouldering.     He  was  the  poor  man  whose  ewe- 
lamb  his  rich  brother  had  taken,  and  the  pang  of  surprised  distress  in  his 
soul  was  all  the  bitterer  for  that  consciousness  which  never  quite  left  his 
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mind,  that  Oswald  was  always  the  one  preferred.  But  Edward,  though 
he  felt  this,  was  not  of  an  envious  nature,  and  was  rather  sad  for 
himself  than  resentful  of  his  brother's  happiness.  He  went  up  to  him, 
dragged  by  his  tender  heart  much  against  the  resistance  of  his  will, 
feeling  that  he  too  must  say  something.  He  laid  his  hand,  which 
quivered  a  little  with  suppressed  agitation,  on  Oswald's  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  pay  to  you,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  an  easy  tone.  "  I  needn't  wish  you  happiness,  for  you've 
got  it— 

In  spite  of  himself  Oswald  laughed.  He  had  a  schoolboy's  delight  in 
mystification,  and  somehow  a  sense  of  Edward's  disappointment  came 
in,  and  gave  him  a  still  greater  perception  of  the  joke.  Not  that  he 
wished  to  hurt  Ed  waul,  but  to  most  men  who  know  nothing  of  love, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  ridiculous  involved,  even  in  a  disappointment, 
that  the  one  who  is  heart-whole  may  be  deliberately  cruel  without  any 
evil  intention.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  happy  enough,"  he  said,  looking  round 
at  his  brother,  who,  for  his  part,  could  not  meet  his  eyes. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  ? "  said 
Edward.  "  I  am  not  so  light-hearted  a  fellow  as  you  are,  and  that  makes 
me,  perhaps,  notice  others.  Oswald,  look  here — she  is  not  so  light- 
hearted  as  you  are,  either.  She  wants  taking  care  of.  She  is  very  sen- 
sitive, and  feels  many  things  that  perhaps  you  would  not  feel.  Don't  be 
vexed.  I  thought  I  would  just  say  this  once  for  all — and  there  is  no 
good  thing  I  don't  wish  you,"  cried  Edward,  concluding  abruptly,  to 
cover  the  little  break  in  his  voice. 

"  You  needn't  look  so  glum  about  it,  Ned,"  said  his  brother.  "  I 
don't  mean  to  be  turned  off  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  time  to  mingle 
our  tears  on  various  occasions  before  then.  Mamma  and  you  have  a  way 
of  jumping  at  conclusions.  As  for  her ". 

"  I  don't  like  slang  on  such  a  subject,"  said  Edward,  hotly.  "  Never 
mind ;  there  are  some  things  we  should  never  agree  upon  if  we  talked 
till  doomsday.  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  old  man,  and  I  wish  you  a  better  temper — unless  you'll 
come  and  have  another  cigar  first,"  said  Oswald,  with  cheerful  assurance. 
"  My  mind  is  too  full  for  sleep." 

"  Your  mind  is  full  of " 

"  Her,  of  course,"  said  Oswald,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  he  went  downstairs 
whistling  the  air  of  Fortunio's  song — 

Je  sais  mourir  pour  ma  mie, 
Sans  la  nommer. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  mistake  which  mystified  everybody  and 
awakened  envies,  and  regrets,  and  congratulations,  which  were  all  in  their 
different  ways  tributes  to  his  importance.  And  no  doubt  the  mistake 
might  be  turned  into  reality  at  any  moment  should  he  decide  that  this 
would  be  desirable.  He  had  only  to  ask  Cara,  he  felt,  and  she  would  be 
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as  pleased  as  the  others  ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  a  suggestion 
which  made  him  feel  his  own  importance  so  delightfully,  Oswald  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  was  not  the  best  thing,  and  the  evident  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  But  in  the  meantime  he  let  his  mind  float  away  upon  other 
fancies.  Her  !  how  little  they  knew  who  She  was  whom  they  thus  igno- 
rantly  discussed.  When  he  had  got  into  the  sanctuary  of  smoke,  at  which 
Mrs.  Meredith  shook  her  head,  but  which  she  had  carefully  prepared  for 
her  boys  all  the  same,  Oswald  lit  the  other  cigar  which  he  had  invited  his 
brother  to  accompany,  and  sat  down  with  that  smile  still  upon  his  face, 
to  enjoy  it  and  his  fancies.  He  laid  his  hand  indolently  upon  a  book, 
but  his  own  musings  were  at  the  moment  more  amusing,  more  pleasantly 
exciting  than  any  novel.  The  situation  pleased  and  stimulated  his  fancy 
in  every  way.  The  demure  little  school  procession,  the  meek  young  con- 
ventual beauty,  so  subdued  and  soft,  yet  with  spai'kles  responsive  to  be 
struck  out  of  her,  half  frightened,  yet  at  the  same  time  elevated  above  all 
the  temptations  that  might  have  assailed  other  girls — it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  realise  anything  more  captivating  to  the  imagination.  He  sat 
and  dreamed  over  it  all  till  the  small  hours,  after  midnight  sounded  one 
by  one,  and  his  fire  went  out,  and  he  began  to  feel  chilly ;  upon  which 
argument  Oswald,  still  smiling  to  himself,  went  to  bed,  well  pleased  with 
his  fancies  as  with  everything  else  belonging  to  him  ;  and  all  the  better 
pleased  that  he  felt  conscious  of  having  roused  a  considerable  deal  of  ex- 
citement and  emotion,  and  of  having,  without  any  decided  intention  on 
his  own  part,  delightfully  taken  in  everybody,  which  delighted  the 
schoolboy  part  of  his  nature.  To  be  so  clever  as  he  was  conscious  of 
being,  and  a  poet,  and  a  great  many  other  fine  things,  it  was  astonishing 
how  much  of  the  schoolboy  was  still  in  him.  B\it  yet  he  had  no  com- 
punction as  he  went  up  the  long  staircase  :  he  had  not  finished,  nor  indeed 
made  the  least  advance  with  his  poem. 

From  old  Pietro's  canvas  freshly  sprung 
Fair  face ! — 

This  beginning  was  what  he  liked  best. 

Edward  was  moved  in  a  very  different  way.  He  would  have 
been  magnanimous  and  given  up  Cara — that  is,  having  no  real  right 
to  Cara,  he  might  have  given  up  the  youthful  imagination  of  her 
which  had  always  been  his  favourite  fancy,  to  his  brother,  with  some 
wringing  of  the  heart,  but  with  that  compensation  which  youth  has 
in  the  sublime  sense  of  self-sacrifice.  But  there  is  no  bitterness  greater 
in  this  world,  either  for  young  or  old,  than  that  of  giving  up  painfally 
to  another  something  which  that  other  holds  with  levity  and  treats 
with  indifference.  To  hear  Cara,  the  sacred  young  princess  of  his  own 
fancy,  spoken  of  lightly,  and  the  supreme  moment  of  possible  union 
•with  her  characterized  as  "  turning  off,"  was  a  downfall  which  made 
Edward  half  frantic  with  pain  and  shame,  and  indignation  and  impatience. 
She  would  be  to  Oswald  only  a  common-place  little  wife,  to  be  petted 
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when,  he  Avas  in  the  humour,  standing  very  much  lower  than  himself  in 
his  own  good  graces ;  whereas,  to  Edward  she  would  have  been  — 
but  it  was  Oswald,  not  Edward,  whom  she  had  chosen.  How  strange 
they  are  !  all  those  wonderful  confusions  of  humanity  which  depress  the 
wisest,  the  blind  jumps  at  fate,  the  foolish  choices,  the  passing  over  of  the 
best  to  take  the  worst,  which  form  the  ordinary  course  of  existence  every- 
where, the  poor  young  fellow  thought,  in  this  first  encounter  with  adverse 
events  ;  and  this  was  mingled  with  that  strange  wonder  of  the  tender  heart 
to  find  itself  uncomprehended  and  rejected,  while  gifts  much  less  precious 
than  those  it  offers  are  accepted,  which  is  one  of  the  most  poignant  pangs 
of  nature  : — and  these  feelings  surging  dimly  through  Edward's  mind,  filled 
him  with  a  despondency  and  pain  beyond  words.  Indeed  he  could  not  have 
told  all  the  bitterness  of  the  vague  heavy  blackness  which  swallowed  up  the 
fair  world  and  everything  lovely  before  him.  It  was  not  only  that  Cara 
had  (he  thought)  chosen  Oswald  instead  of  himself,  but  also  that  the  lesser 
love  was  preferred  to  the  greater,  and  that  the  thing  one  man  would  have 
worshipped  was  thrown  to  the  careless  keeping  of  another,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  no  price.  The  personal  question  and  the  abstract  one  twisted 
and  twined  into  one,  as  is  general  in  the  first  trials  of  youth.  He  himself 
unconsciously  became  to  himself  the  symbol  of  truelovemisjudged^  of  gold 
thrown  away  for  pinchbeck — and  Cara  the  symbol  of  that  terrible  perennial 
mistake  which  is  always  going  on  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  the  world's 
history.  Even,  for  he  was  generous  in  the  very  pangs  of  that  visionary 
envy,  it  added  another  pang  of  suffering  to  Edward's  mind,  that  he  could 
not  but  consider  his  brother  as  the  pinchbeck,  so  far  as  Cara  at  least  was 
considered.  While  Oswald  sat  smiling  to  himself  through  the  fumes  of 
his  cigar,  Edward  threw  his  window  open  and  gazed  out  into  the  chill  dark- 
ness of  the  winter  night,  feeling  the  cold  wind,  which  made  him  shiver,  to 
be  more  in  consonance  Avith  his  feelings  than  the  warmth  of  the  comfort- 
able room  inside. 

Thus  the  Avhole  little  Avorld  Avas  turned  upside  down  by  OsAvald's 
light-hearted  preference  of  his  own  gratification  to  anything  other  people 
might  think.  He  had  half  forgotten  the  appointment  he  had  so  anxiously 
made  with  Cara  when  the  morning  came,  having  got  into  full  swing  with 
his  A^erses— Avhich  was  a  still  more  captivating  Avay  of  expressing  his 
sentiments  than  confession  of  them  to  Cara — 

Fair  face  from  old  Pietro's  canvas  sprung, 

Soft  as  the  eve,  fresh  as  the  clay, 
Sweet  shadow  of  angelic  faces,  young  . 

And  heavenly  bright  as  they, 
Soul  of  all  lovely  tilings,  by  poets  sung — 

He  could  not  content  himself  with  the  last  line — "  Accept  my  lay,"  or 
"  my  humble  lay,"  was  the  easiest  termination,  but  it  Avas  prosaic  and 
affected.  The  consideration  of  this  occupied  him  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  Cara,  and  he  only  recollected  with  what  anxiety  he  had  begged  her 
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to  get  rid  of  her  aunt  and  see  lam  alone  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  having 
appointed  to  meet  her  at  noon.  He  thrust  the  bit  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  been  scribbling  into  his  pocket,  when  he  remembered,  and  went  off 
languidly  to  pay  his  visit ;  he  had  meant  to  have  completed  the  poem, 
and  read  it  over  to  her,  but  it  was  clear  that  this  must  be  postponed  to 
another  day. 

Meanwhile  good  Miss  Cherry,  full  of  anxieties,  had  got  up  much 
earlier  than  was  necessary,  and  had  spent  a  long  day  before  twelve 
o'clock.  By  way  of  giving  to  her  withdrawal  at  that  fated  hour  an  air 
of  perfect  naturalness  and  spontaneity,  she  invented  a  great  many  little 
household  occupations,  going  here  and  there  over  the  different  rooms  with 
Nurse,  looking  over  Cara's  things  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  making  a 
great  many  notes  of  househol  d  necessities.  The  one  most  serious  occupation 
which  she  had  in  her  mind  she  postponed  until  the  moment  when  the  lover, 
or  supposed  lover,  should  appear.  This  was  her  real  object  in  coming  to 
London,  the  interview  which  she  had  determined  to  have  with  her 
brother.  With  a  heart  beating  more  loudly  than  it  had  beaten  for  years, 
she  waited  till  Oswald  Meredith's  appearance  gave  the  signal  for  this 
assault,  which  it  was  her  duty  to  make,  but  which  she  attempted  with  so 
much  trembling.  By  the  time  Oswald  did  appear,  her  breath  had  almost 
forsaken  her  with  agitation  and  excitement,  and  she  had  become  almost 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  enterprise  to  wonder  that  at  such  a 
moment  the  young  man  should  be  late.  She  was  already  in  the  library 
when  Oswald  went  upstairs.  Two  interviews  so  solemn  going  on 
together !  the  comfort  of  both  father  and  daughter  hanging  in  the 
balance.  Miss  Cherry  knocked  so  softly  as  to  be  unheard,  and  had  to 
repeat  the  summons  before  that  "come  in"  sounded  through  the  closed 
door  which  was  to  her  as  the  trump  of  doom. 

She  went  in.  Mr.  Beresford  was  seated  as  usual  at  his  writing  table, 
with  all  h's  books  about  him.  He  was  busy,  according  to  his  gentle  idea 
of  being  busy,  and  looked  up  with  some  surprise  at  his  sister  when  she 
entered.  Miss  Cherry  came  noiselessly  forward  in  her  grey  gown,  with 
her  soft  steps.  He  held  his  pen  suspended  in  his  fingers,  thinking  per- 
haps it  was  some  passing  question  which  she  meant  to  ask,  then  laid  it 
down  with  the  slightest  shadow  of  impatience,  covered  immediately  by  a 
pretended  readiness  to  know  what  she  wanted,  and  a  slight  sigh  over  his 
wasted  time.  Those  Avho  have  their  bread  to  work  for  take  interruptions 
far  more  easily  than  those  whose  labours  are  of  importance  to  nobody, 
and  Macaulay  writing  his  History  would  not  have  breathed  half  so  deep 
a  sigh  as  did  James  Beresford  over  the  half  hour  he  was  about  to  lose. 

"  You  want  something  ? "  he  said,  with  the  smile  of  a  conscious 
martyr. 

"  Only  to  speak  to  you,  James,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  breathless.  Then 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  deprecating,  wistful  smile.  "  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  meet  now,  or  have  any  opportunity  for  a  little  talk," 
she  said. 
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"  Yes,  Cherry,  that  is  true  enough.  I  have  been  so  much  away." 
"  And  people  drift  apart ;  that  is  true  too.  I  know  I  can't  follow 
you  in  all  your  deep  studies,  James  ;  but  my  heart  is  always  the  same. 
I  think  of  you  more  than  of  any  one,  and  of  Cara.  I  hope  she  will  live 
to  be  the  dearest  comfort  to  you  as  she  always  was  to  us.  The  light  went 
away  from  the  Hill,  I  think,  when  she  went  away." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  her,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  with  due 
gratefulness,  "  and  most  kind.  You  have  brought  her  up  very  wisely, 
Cherry.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her.  She  is  a  good  little  girl." 

Miss  Cherry,  to  hear  her  small  goddess  thus  described,  felt  a  sudden 
shock  and  thrill  of  horror ;  but  she  subdued  herself.  "  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  James,"  she  said,  "  of  that :  "  then,  with  a  slight  pant  and  heave 
of  her  frightened  bosom — "  oh,  James  !  do  you  not  think  you  could  give 
her  a  little  more  of  your  society — learn  to  knoAv  her  better  1  you  would 
find  it  worth  your  while  !  " 

"  Know  her  better  !  My  dear  Cherry,  I  know  her  very  well,  poor 
child.  She  is  a  good  little  girl,  always  obedient  and  dutiful.  There 
cannot  be  veiy  much  fellowship  between  a  man  of  my  occupations  and  a 
quiet  simple  girl  siich  as  Cara  is,  I  am  glad  to  say ;  but  I  am  very  fond  of 
her.  You  must  not  think  I  don't  appreciate  my  child." 

"It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  poor  Cherry.  "  Oh,  James,  if  you  only 
knew  it,  our  Cara  is  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  a  good  little  girl.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  finding  fault  with  you ;  but  if  you 
would  see  her  a  little  more  in  the  evening — if  you  would  not  go  out  quite 
so  much — 

"Go  out! — I  really  go  out  very  seldom.  I  think  you  are  making  a 
mistake,  Cherry,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  no,  James ;  since  I  have  come,  it  has  been  my  great  thought.  I 
know  you  don't  mean  to  be  unkind ;  but  ^when  you  are  out  every 

evening 

"  Really,  Cherry,  I  had  no  idea  that  my  liberty  was  to  be  in- 
fringed, and  my  habits  criticised." 

Miss  Cherry  came  up  to  him   with  an  anxious  face  and  wet  eyes. 
"  Oh,  James,  don't  be  angry  !     That  is  not  what  I  mean.     It  is  not  to 
criticise  you.     But  if  you  would  stay  with  your  child  in  the  evening 
sometimes.     She  is  so  sweet  and  young.     It  would  give  you  pleasure  if 
you  were  to  tiy — and — it  would  be  better,  far  better  in  other  ways  too." 
"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
"  No,  no.     I  was  sure,  quite  sure,  you  never  thought,  nor  meant  any- 
thing.    But  the  world  is  a  strange  world.     It  is  always  misconceiving 
innocent  people — and,  James,  I  am  certain,  nay,  I   know,  it    would  be 
so  much  better  :  for  every  one — in  every  way." 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  mysterious,  Cherry,"  he 
said.  I  don't  see  to  whom  it  can  be  of  importance  how  I  pass  my  time. 
To  Cara  you  think  1  I  don't  suppose  she  cares  so  much  for  my  society. 
You  are  an  old-fashioned  woman,  my  poor  Cherry,  and  think  as  you  were 
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brought  up  to  think.  But,  my  dear,  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  that 
a  man  should  be  always  in  his  own  house,  and  between  a  man  of  fifty  and 
a  girl  of  seventeen  there  is  not  really  so  much  in  common. 

"  When  they  are  father  and  daughter,  James •  1 " 

"  That  does  not  make  very  much  difference  that  I  can  see.  But  if 
you  think  Cara  is  dull,  we  must  hit  upon  something  better  than  my 
society.  Young  friends  perhaps — if  there  is  any  other  girl  she  likes 
particularly,  let  her  invite  her  friend  by  all  means.  I  don't  want  my 
little  girl  to  be  dull." 

"  It  is  not  that,  James.  She  never  complains  :  but,  oh,  if  you  would 
try  to  make  friends  with  the  child  !  She  would  interest  you,  she  would 
be  a  pleasant  companion.  She  would  make  you  like  your  home  again  : 
and  oh,  pardon  me,  James,  would  not  that  be  better  than  finding  your 
happiness  elsewhere  ? " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  John  appeared  ushering  in  a 
scientific  visitor,  whose  very  name  was  enough  to  frighten  any  humble 
person  like  Miss  Cherry.  She  withdrew  precipitately,  not  sorry  to  be  saved 
from  further  discussion,  and  wondering  at  herself  how  she  could  have  had 
the  audacity  to  speak  so  to  James.  Nothing  but  her  anxiety  could  have 
given  her  such  boldness.  It  was  presumption,  she  felt,  even  in  her  secret 
soul,  to  criticise,  as  he  said,  a  man  like  her  brother,  older  and  so 
much  wiser  than  herself;  but  sometimes  a  little  point  of  custom  or 
regard  to  appearances  might  be  overlooked  by  a  clever  man  in  the  very 
greatness  of  his  thoughts.  This  was  how  kind  Miss  Cherry  put  it — and 
in  that  way,  the  mouse  might  help  the  lion,  and  the  elderly,  old- 
fashioned  sister  be  of  use  to  a  wise  and  learned  man,  though  he  was  a 
member  of  all  the  societies  And  how  kindly  he  had  listened  to  her,  and 
received  her  bold  animadversions  !  When  there  is  anything  to  admire 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  they  look  up  to,  kind  women,  like  Miss  Cherry, 
can  always  find  some  humble  plea  like  this  at  least,  for  a  little  adoration. 
Such  a  clever  man,  had  he  not  a  right  to  be  furious,  brutal  if  he  pleased, 
when  a  simple  little  woman  dared  to  find  fault  with  him  ?  but  on  the  con- 
trary, how  well  he  took  it — what  a  man  he  was  ! 

Miss  Cherry  hurrying  upstairs  met  Cara  coming  down,  and  her  other 
excitement  came  back  to  her  in  a  moment.  She  took  the  girl's  hands  in 
hers,  though  it  was  in  no  more  retired  place  than  the  landing  on  the 
stairs.  "  Well,  my  darling,"  she  said  anxiously. 

"Well,  Aunt  Cherry  !  "  said  Cara,  and  laughed.  "  I  was  coming  to 
look  for  you,  to  ask  you  to  come  out  and  get  some  ribbon —  " 

"  But  Cara— 

"  Come  !  "  cried  the  girl,  running  upstairs  again  to  get  her  hat ;  and 
what  had  really  happened  that  morning,  Miss  Cherry  never  knew.  So 
that  both  her  excitements  came  to  nothing,  and  the  day  turned  out 
uneventful  like  other  common  day?. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
A  REMONSTRANCE. 

MK.  BERESFORD  was  seated  in  his  library,  as  usual,  in  the  morning  ;  he  had 
breakfasted  and  glanced  over  his  newspaper,  and  now  had  settled  down  to 
"  work,"  that  is,  to  what  he  called  work.  He  would  not  have  been  much 
the  worse  had  he  idled,  nor  would  his  finances  or  anybody's  comfort 
have  suffered ;  probably  that  was  one  reason  why  he  was  so  industrious. 
His  writing  table  was  arranged  with  the  most  perfect  order :  here  his 
blotting  book,  his  pens,  his  paper  of  all  sizes,  from  ponderous  foolscap  to 
the  lightest  accidental  note ;  there  his  books  of  reference ;  in  the  centre,  the 
volume  he  was  studying.  John,  by  long  practice,  had  learned  to  know 
exactly  where  to  place  all  his  master's  paraphernalia.  He  sat  in  front  of 
the  fire,  which  crackled  merrily  and  made  light  petillements,  in  the  sound  of 
which  alone  there  was  genial  company.  The  ruddy  sunshine  of  the 
winter  morning  entered  in  a  sidelong  gleam ;  everything  was  comfortable, 
warm,  and  luxurious  round  him  ;  the  room  was  lined  almost  as  high  as 
the  ceiling  with  books,  and  the  square  table  near  the  further  window  was 
covered  with  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  spared  nothing  in  that 
way,  though  for  himself  he  did  not  read  half  the  literature  that  was 
placed  there  ready  for  him.  He  took  his  place  at  his  table,  opened  his 
book,  put  down  the  letters  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  break- 
fast table,  and  prepared  to  write — or  rather  to  work — for  his  object  was 
to  write  a  review  of  the  serious  book  he  was  reading ;  his  letters  were 
about  this  and  other  important  matters — a  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Society — the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  a  series  of  lectures, — the 
choice  of  a  new  member.  He  put  down  all  these  momentous  epistles  on 
his  table,  and  turned  over  a  page  of  the  book  in  respect  to  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give  to  the  world  some  new  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  relations 
between  mind  and  matter,  or  rather,  upon  some  of  those  strange  processes 
by  which  the  human  brain,  which  is  as  purely  matter  as  the  human  leg, 
pranks  itself  up  in  the  appearance  of  a  spiritual  entity.  He  was  fond  of 
philosophical  questions.  But.  when  he  had  made  all  these  preparations, 
he  stopped  suddenly  short  and  began  to  think.  What  process  was  it 
that  brought  across  him,  like  a  sudden  breath  of  summer  air  with  the 
scent  of  flowers  in  it,  that  sudden  flood  of  recollections  ?  In  a  moment, 
invading  his  breast  and  his  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  past,  he  felt  as 
people  do  to  whom  an  old  friend  appears  suddenly,  bringing  with  him  a 
hundred  forgotten  associations.  Had  some  one  come  into  the  warm  and 
pleasant  room,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  looked  him  in  the 
face  1  If  James  Beresford  had  been  a  superstitious  man  he  would  have 
thought  so.  His  wife  had  been  dead  for  more  than  five  years — and  long 
and  weaiy  and  painful  these  years  had  been.  Lately,  however,  his 
heart  had  been  lulled  to  i*est  by  sweet  friendliness  and  sympathy  and 
help  ;  he  had  felt  strong  enough  to  take  up  his  ordinary  life  again  and 
return  into  the  world — not  unfaithful,  but  consoled  and  soothed.  Nothing 
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hud  happened  to  him  tobmik  tin's  sensation  of  rest  from  trouble,  and  what 
happened  now  was  not  painful.  It  was  only  the  sudden  return  of 
thoughts  which  had  been  in  abeyance.  She  seemed  to  come  and  stand  by 
him,  as  she  used  to  do,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  asking  after  his  work. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  he  seemed  to  hear  her  say — leaning  over  him 
with  that  familial-  proprietorship  of  him  and  all  his  works  and  ways, 
which  was  so  sweet.  Why  had  this  visitation  come  to  him  to-day  ]  Of 
course  it  must  have  been  some  impression  on  his  nerves  which  thus 
reflected  itself  through  his  being.  Some  chance  contact  had  stirred  one 
of  those  strings,  which  move  what  we  call  feelings  in  the  strange  machi- 
nery of  our  puppet  nature.  He  thought  somehow  that  when  he  had 
said  this,  it  explained  the  mystery.  All  at  once,  like  a  gale  of  spring, 
like  a  sudden  thaw — or  like  some  one  corning  into  the  room  •  though  the 
last  metaphor  was  not  so  fine  as  the  others,  it  was  the  most  true.  Few 
of  our  mental  processes  (he  would  have  allowed)  are  pure  thought — this 
was  not  thought  at  all ;  he  felt  as  if  she  stood  by  him — she  Avhom  he 
had  lost :  as  if  their  life  came  back  as  it  used  to  be.  His  grief  for  her,  he 
knew,  had  been  lulled  to  rest,  and  it  wgfe  not  any  revival  of  the  sharp- 
ness and  bitterness  of  that  grief  which  moved  him  :  it  was  a  return  for  a 
few  minutes  of  the  life  they  had  lived  together,  of  the  conditions  which 
life  had  borne  before. 

Perhaps  it  was  simply  because  his  sister  was  there,  and  the  sound  of 
the  two  feminine  voices,  hers  and  Cara's,  at  the  breakfast  table,  had 
brought  back  memories  of  the  old  times.  He  leant  his  elbows  on  his 
open  book,  and  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands.  What  a  different 
life  it  had  been.  What  were  his  societies  now,  his  articles,  all  his 
"  work,"  to  the  first  spontaneous  living  of  those  days  that  were  dead  1 
How  she  would  come  in  familiar,  sure  of  her  right  to  be  wherever  he  was 
— not  timid,  like  Cara,  who  never  knew  whether  her  father  would  be 
pleased  or  not  pleased  to  see  her,  nor  reverential  like  good  Cherry,  who 
admired  and  wondered  at  his  books  and  his  writing.  He  knew  how  these 
two  would  look  at  any  moment  if  need  or  business  brought  them  knock- 
ing to  his  door.  But  he  never  could  tell  how  she  would  look,  so  various 
were  her  aspects,  never  the  same — two  women  sometimes  in  one  moment, 
turning  to  tears  or  to  sunshine  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  cheering 
him,  provoking  him,  stimulating  him.  Ah,  what  a  change !  life1  might 
have  its  soothings  now,  its  consolations,  little  makings  up  and  props,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  the  same  life  as  before,  but  nothing  could 
ever  make  it  what  it  had  been.  He  had  not  died  of  it,  neither  would  he  die 
of  it — the  grief  that  kills  is  rare  ;  but  whatever  might  happen  to  him  in 
the  world,  so  much  was  certain,  that  the  delight  of  life  was  over,  the  glory 
gone  out  of  it.  And  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  said  to  him- 
self. There  are  things  which  a  man  can  have  but  once.  Some  men  are 
so  happy  as  to  retain  those  best  things  of  life  till  old  age — but  he  was 

not  one  of  those  blessed  men .  And  he  was  no  longer  wretched  and  a 

wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Time  had  brought  him  a  softenino1 
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quiet,  a  dim  pleasantness  of  tranquillity  and  friends — good,  tender,  sooth- 
ing, kindest  frien  Is. 

Some  one  coming  in  broke  suddenly  this  strange  revival  of  memory 
— and  of  all  people  in  the  world  it  was  the  doctor,  Maxwell,  whose  name 
was  so  linked  to  the  recollections  of  the  old  life,  but  who,  Bere-ford 
felt,  had  never  been  the  same  to  him  sines  Annie  died.  His  mind 
had  been  so  preoccupied  that  he  had  never  inquired  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  estrangement.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  if  all  the  world 
wa3  estranged  ?  he  had  felt  vaguely ;  and  if  he  thought  upon  the  subject 
at  all,  supposed  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  mind  he  had  sa;cl  something  or 
done  something  to  vex  his  old  friend.  But  what  did  it  matter  1  His 
life  had  been  too  much  shipwrecked  at  firsi  to  leave  his  mind  at  liberty 
to  care  what  might  happen.  And  now  the  estrangement  was  a  fait 
accompli.  But  his  heart  was  touched  and  soft  that  morning.  The 
thought  of  Annie  had  come  back  to  him,  and  here  was  some  one  deeply 
associated  with  Annie.  In  the  little  start  with  which  he  got  up  from  his 
chair  at  the  sound  of  Maxwell's  name,  a  rush  of  resolution  ran  through 
his  veins  with  a  rapidity  such  as  leaves  words  hopelessly  behind.  "  I 
will  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  whatever  it  is.  I  will  know  the  cause,  and 
make  it  up  with  Maxwell."  These  words  would  have  taken  some.definite 
atom  of  time  to  think  and  say,  but  the  thought  rushed  through  his  mind 
instantaneously  as  he  rose  hold'ng  out  his  hand.  "  Maxwell !  you  are 
an  unusual  visitor  now-a-days.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
That  he  should  have  come  just  now  of  all  times  in  the  world  ! 

"  Yes ;  I  have  ceased  to  be  about  the  house  as  I  used  to  be,"  the 
doctor  said,  with  a  slight  confusion,  grasping  the  hand  offered  to  him. 
And  then  they  sat  down  on  two  chairs  opposite  to  each  other,  and  there 
was  a  pause.  They  were  both  embarrassed  a  little.  This  kind  of  cool- 
ness between  two  friends  is  more  difficult  to  get  over  than  an  actual 
quarrel.  Maxwell  was  not  at  his  ease.  How  many  recollections  this 
room  brought  back  to  him  !  That  strange  visitor  who  had  stood  by  James 
Beresford's  side  a  minute  before  stood  by  his  now.  He  seemed  to  see 
her  standing  against  the  light,  shaking  her  finger  at  them  in  reproof. 
How  often  she  had  done  so,  the  light  catching  her  dress,  making  a  kind 
of  halo  round  her.  Was  it  possible  she  was  gone — gone,  disappeared  from 
before  their  eyes,  making  no  sign  1  And  yet  how  clearly  she  seemed  to 
stand  there,  looking  at  the  two  whose  talk  she  had  so  often  interrupted, 
broken  off,  made  an  end  of,  with  capricious  sweet  impertinences.  Max- 
well, like  her  husband,  felt  the  reality  of  her  so  strong,  that  his  mind 
rejected  with  a  strange  vertigo  the  idea  of  her  absolute  severance  from 
this  house  and  this  life.  The  vertigo  grew  still  greater,  and  his  head 
seemed  to  turn  round  and  round  when  he  remembere:!  why  he  had  come. 

"  Why  is  it  1 "  said  Beresford.  "  Something  seems  to  have  come  be- 
tween us — I  can't  toll  what.  Is  it  accidenta1,  or  does  it  mean  anything? 
I  have  had  a  distracted  life,  as  you  know,  and  I  may  have  done  something 
amiss " 
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"  No,  no,"  t-aid  the  other,  hurriedly;  "  Ictus  say  nothing  about  that. 
I  meant  nothing.  Beresford,  if  you  have  this  feeling  now,  what  will  you 
think  when  you  hear  that  I  have  undertaken  a  disagreeable,  intrusive 
mission  ?  " 

"  Intrusive  ?  "  He  smiled  :  "I  don't  see  what  you  could  be  intrusive 
about.  You  used  to  know  all  my  affairs — and  if  you  don't  know  them 
now,  it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  involuntarily,  "  how  am  I  to  do 
it  ?  Look  here,  Beresford  ;  I  said  I  would  come,  thinking  that  I  who 
knew  you  so  well  would  annoy  you  less  than  a  stranger — but  I  don't  feel 
.so  sure  about  that  now." 

"  What  is  this  gunpowder  plot  1  "  said  Beresford,  with  a  laugh.  "  Have 
I  been  guilty  of  high  treason  without  knowing  it,  and  must  I  fly  for  my 
Iif3  ?  " 

The  doctor  cleared  his  throat ;  he  grew  red  in  the  face ;  finally  he 
jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  big  fireplace,  where  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  face  a  little  out  of  his  friend's  sight. 

"  Beresford,  have  you  ever  thought  what  a  strange  position  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith is  in  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Meredith  !  "  He  said  this  with  such  unfeigned  surprise  that 
his  visitor  felt  more  awkward  than  ever.  "  What  can  she  have  to  do  with 
any  disunion  between  you  and  me  1 " 

"By  Jove  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  "  we  are  all  a  pack  of  fools;"  and  from 
the  fire  he  walked  to  the  window  in  the  perturbation  of  his  thoughts. 

Beresford  laughed.  "  One  can  never  say  anything  civil  to  a  speech 
like  that — especially  as,  forgive  me  !  I  have  not  a  notion  what  you  are 
being  fools  about." 

Maxwell  looke:!  out  into  the  square  to  pi  ack  up  courage.  He  coughed 
as  men  do  when  they  are  utterly  at  a  loss — when  it  is  worth  while  to  gain 
even  a  moment.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
humility.  "  I  should  not  have  taken  it  in  hand,  especially  as  you  have 
that  feeling — but — look  here,  I  have  taken  it  in  hand,  and  I  must  speak. 
Beresford,  old  Sommerville  came  to  me  yesterday.  He's  Meredith's  friend, 
with  a  general  commission  to  look  after  the  family." 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  Meredith  1 "  said  Mr.  Beresford,  with 
concern.  "  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  mentioned  them.  I  scarcely 
know  him — but  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for 
her  sake." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  unless  it  is  of  your  doing,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  abrupt  determination.  "  To  tell  the  truth,  Meredith  has  heard,  or 
somebody  has  told  him,  or  a  gossiping  has  been  got  up — I  don't  know  what 
— about  your  visits.  You  go  there  too  often,  they  say — every  night " 

"  Maxwell  !  "  cried  James  Beresford,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  There  !  I  told  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  said  you  would  be  angry 
— as  if  it  were  my  fault.  I  am  only  the  mouthpiese.  Old  Sommerville 
would  have  come  to  you  himself — but  I  was  sure  it  could  be  nothing  but 
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inadvertence,  and  undertook  the  office,  knowing  you  too  well — much  too 
well — to  think  for  a  moment " 

"  Inadvertence  !  Knowing  me  too  well  to  think  !  In  the  name  of 
heaven,  what  is  there  to  think  1  What  have  I  been  inadvertent  about  1 
Angry  !  Of  course  I  am  angry.  What  have  I  done  to  be  gossiped  about  1 
One  of  us  must  be  out  of  his  senses  surely,  either  you  or  I — 

"  No,  it  isn't  that.  Gossip  does  not  spare  any  one.  And  pardon  me,' 
said  the  doctor,  growing  bolder  now  that  the  worst  was  over,  "  if  you  had 
ever  thought  on  the  subject,  you  must  have  seen  that  such  frequent  visits 
— to  a  woman  who  is  married,  whose  husband  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world— 

"  Stop stop,  I  tell  you  !  I  will  not  have  her  discussed  or  her  name 

introduced." 

"  That  is  quite  right,  Beresford.  I  knew  you  would  feel  so.  Is  it 
right  then  that  the  tenderest  heart  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  be 
worried  and  bullied  because  of  you  ]  " 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  the  bewildered  man,  "  has  she  been  worried  and 
bullied  1  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  has  presumed  to  find  fault  ?  8he 
is 1  am  not  going  to  say  what  she  is." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.     I  know  that  as  well  as  any  one." 

Beresford  made  a  half- conscious  pause,  and  looked  at  his  reprover 
with  a  sudden  involuntary  raising  of  his  eyebrows.  Knew  that  as  well 
as  any  one  !  Did  he  1  .  Vain  boaster  !  Who  but  himself  knew  all  the 
consoling  sweetness,  all  the  soft  wealth  of  sympathy  in  this  friend  of 
friends  ]  He  felt  more  angry  with  Maxwell  for  this  false  pretension  than 
for  all  his  other  sins.  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  by 
what  right  any  one  attempts  to  interfere  with  my  liberty  of  action  ?  I 
am  not  a  man  whose  visits  to  any  house  can  be  considered  suspicious. 
I  should  have  thought  that  my  character  and  my  antecedents  were  enough 
to  preserve  me  from  injurious  comment  and  the  gossip  you  speak  of." 

"  Beresford,"  said  the  other  hastily,  "  who  thinks  of  you  ?  No  amount 
of  gossip  could  do  you  any  real  harm.  You  must  see  that.  The  question 
is  about  /if.-." 

It  was  Beresford's  turn  now  to  be  excited.  He  began  to  pace  about 
the  room  in  deep  annoyance  and  agitation.  Of  course  this  was  true. 
What  was  nothing  to  a  man  might  be  everything  to  a  woman  ;  and  no 
man  worthy  the  name  would  expose  a  woman  to  comment.  He  took 
refuge,  first,  in  furious  abuse  of  gossip.  What  had  any  one  to  do  with  his 
proceedings  ?  A  man  is  always  more  shocked  and  angry  to  find  himself 
the  object  of  remark  than  a  woman  is.  It  seemed  incredible  to  him  that 
he,  of  all  people  in  the  world  he,  should  be  the  object  of  impertinent  re- 
mark. The  idea  was  intolerable  to  Beresford.  The  doctor  wisely  said 
nothing,  but  let  him  have  his  ravings  out,  withdrawing  himself  to  a  chair 
by  the  table,  where  he  sat  writing  out  imaginary  prescriptions  with  the 
worn  stump  of  a  pen  which  he  found  there,  and  keeping  as  far  out  of  the 
passionate  stream  of  monologue  as  possible.  This  was  Avise  treatment 
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the  best  he  could  have  adopted,  and  after  a  while  the  subject  of  the  opera- 
tion calmed  clown.  He  flung  himself  at  last  into  his  chair,  and  there  was 
a  stormy  pause. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Beresford,  with  a  long-drawn  breath  of  mingled 
pain  and  anger,  "  this  was  what  Cherry  meant.  I  could  not  make  her 
out.  She  is  in  it  too.  Have  you  all  laid  your  heads  together  and  con- 
sulted what  was  the  thing  that  would  pain  me  most — the  most  susceptible 
point  left  I " 

Maxwell  made  no  direct  reply.  "  If  Miss  Cherry  has  spoken  to  you, 
Beresford,  you  know  your  sister,"  he  said.  "  She  would  not  hurt  a  fly — 
much  less  you,  whom  she  holds  in  such  high  respect ;  and  she  would  not 
think  evil  readily — would  she  now  1  If  she  has  spoken,  you  must  under- 
stand that  there  is  something  in  it.  Listen,  my  dear  fellow.  There  are 
things  that  must  be  done  and  left  undone  in  this  world  for  the  sake  of 
the  fools  in  it  merely.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Say  the  fools 
ought  to  be  defied  and  crushed  if  you  like,  but  in  reality  we  have  all  to 
consider  them.  The  people  of  bad  imaginations  and  low  minds  and 
mean  views  really  make  the  laws. for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can't 
help  it.  For  ourselves  it  might  not  matter  :  but  for  those  who  are  dear 
to  us — for  those  who  are  less  independent  than  we " 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Beresford  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  bit  his  nails  savagely.  In  this  painful  amusement  there  seemed  a 
certain  relief.  He  stared  straight  before  him,  seeing  nothing.  At  last 
he  turned  round  sharply  upon  the  doctor,  who,  with  his  head  bent  down, 
still  sat  scribbling  without  any  ink  with  the  old  stump  of  the  pen  in  his 
hand.  "  What  do  you  want  me  to  do1?  "  he  said.  . 

"  Beresford,  I  did  not  come  here  to  dictate  to  you.  I  came  simply  to 
call  your  attention " 

"Oh,  let  us  not  quibble  about  words  !  Dictation  !  yes,  and  something 
more  than  dictation.  Of  course  I  am  helpless  before  the  plea  you  bring 
up.  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  submit,  if  there  is  any  question 

of  annoyance  to Low  minds  and  bad  imaginations  indeed  !  That 

any  one  should  suggest  the  most  distant  possibility,  the  shadow  of  a  re- 
proach ! " 

"  We  suggest  nothing  of  the  sort,  Beresford.  We  suggest  only  a 
most  simple  precaution — a  rule  ordinarily  observed." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  stopping  further  explanation,  and 
again  for  two  minutes,  which  looked  like  an  hour,  the  two  men  sat  silent 
together,  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  any  increase  of  friendliness 
towards  each  other  in  their  thoughts.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  on  the 
side  of  the  reproved  that  this  feeling  was  really  strong.  The  reprover  was 
compunctious  and  eager  to  do  anything  he  could  to  conciliate.  He  kept  a 
furtive  watch  upon  his  victim  as  he  scribbled.  Beresford  had  retreated 
within  that  most  invulnerable  of  all  fortresses — silence,  and  sat,  still 
biting  his  nails,  staring  into  the  vacant  air,  neither  by  word  nor  look 
making  any  communication  of  his  thoughts.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
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than  to  maintain  a  .silence  like  this  ;  the  least  absorbed  of  Ihc  two  en- 
gaged in  the  passage  of  arms  comes  to  feel  after  a  time  that  he  must  speak 
or  die — and  what  to  say  ?  More  upon  the  same  subject  might  lessen  the 
impression  already  made,  and  to  introduce  another  subject  would  be  im- 
possible. When  the  pause  had  lasted  as  long  as  possibility  permitted, 
Maxwell  got  up,  put  the  pen  slowly  back  in  the  tray  from  which  it  had 
strayed,  tossed  the  piece  of  paper  he  had  been  scribbling  upon  into  thc 
waste  basket,  gathered  up  his  gloves,  his  stick,  his  hat.  Nothing  coxild 
be  more  slow  and  hesitating  than  all  these  preparations  for  departure, 
which  were  somewhat  ostentatious  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  calling  the 
attention  of  Beresford,  and  perhaps  drawing  forth  something  more.  "  I 
must  be  going,"  he  said  at  last,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me — unfriendly,  Beresford,  in  anything  I  have  said." 

"  Good-morning,"  said  the  other  sullenly;  then  he  made  a  visible 
effort  to  command  himself  and  rose  up,  but  slowly,  putting  out  his  hand. 
"  Very  likely  not,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  say  it  was  unfriendly.  You 
would  not  have  taken  such  a  disagreeable  office  on  yourself  if  you  had 
meant  unkindness.  No  ;  I  suppose  I  should  thank  you,  but  it  is  rather 
hard  to  do  it.  Good-by." 

There  was  no  more  said.  Maxwell  went  away,  not  feeling  very  vic- 
torious or  proud  of  himself.  Was  not  he  a  fool  to  have  undertaken  it  in 
order  to  prevent  scandal,  he  said  to  himself,  in  order  to  save  a  woman 
from  annoyance,  in  order  to  help  James  Beresford  out  of  trouble — a 
man  whom  he  had  liked,  and  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  1 
What  business  had  he  to  meddle  with  other  people's  business  1  This,  I 
fear,  was  his  reflection,  as  it  has  been  the  reflection  of  so  many  who  have 
strained  a  point  to  aid  a  friend,  and  whose  self-denial  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated. "  Catch  me  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  again,"  he  said  to  himself. 

As  for  Beresford,  he  resumed  his  seat  and  his  thoughts  when  the 
other  was  gone.  Those  thoughts  were  hot  within  him,  and  full  of  pain. 
He  who,  even  when  this  messenger  of  evil  arrived,  had  been  thinking 
with  faithful  love  of  his  wife ;  he  whose  life  had  been  made  a  desert  by 
her  dying,  whose  whole  existence  was  changed,  who  had  not  cared  for  yeai-s 
what  became  of  him,  because  of  that  loss — to  be  met  by  this  unjust  and 
insane  reproval  as  soon  as  he  had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,  and  resumed  his  natural  position  in  his  own  house.  It  had  been 
a  hard  thing  to  do ;  at  every  corner  he  had  expected  to  meet  her — in  the 
silence  he  had  fancied  he  heard  her  calling  him — the  whole  house  was 
full  of  her,  echoing  with  her  steps  and  her  voice.  Yet  he  had  schooled 
himself  to  come  back,  to  resume  so  much  as  remained  to  him  of  life  under 
his  own  roof — so  much  as  remained,  not  thinking  of  years,  but  of  value 
and  merit.  He  was  not  of  very  much  use  to  any  one,  nor  had  he  been 
much  missed,  perhaps,  except  in  the  working  of  the  societies,  and  there 
were  so  many  people  who  could  do  that.  But  he  had  been  patient  and 
come  back,  and  established  himself  "  at  home,"  because  it  was  his  duty. 
He  had  not  shrunk  from  his  duty.  And  this  was  his  reward.  His  one 
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source  of  soft  consolation  —the  one  gentle  friend  on  whose  constant  sym- 
pathy he  could  reckon — who  made  this  life  of  endurance  supportable  to 
him,  and  kept  him  up  by  kind  words,  by  understanding  his  wants  and 
troiibles — she  was  to  be  taken  from  him.  He  got  up,  and  walked  up 
and  down  his  room,  and  then  went  to  the  window  and  looked  blankly 
out.  Almost  without  knowing  what  it  was,  he  saw  a  brougham  come  to  the 
next  door,  and  old  Mr.  Sommerville  step  out  of  it,  and  enter  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's house.  He  had  gone  to  warn  her,  to  disturb  the  sweet  composure  of 
her  mind,  to  embitter  all  her  thoughts.  Beresford  turned  round,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  more  and  more  hotly.  Could  anything  in 
the  world  be  more  innocent?  He  asked,  nay  he  wanted,  nothing  more  of 
her.  To  go  and  sit  by  her  now  and  then  (this  was  how  he  characterized 
his  long  and  daily  visits),  what  was  there  in  that  to  justify  this  insulting 
demand  upon  him  1  He  lashed  himself  up  into  a  fury  when  he  thought 
of  it.  He,  the  truest  of  mourners,  and  she,  the  least  frivolous  of  women. 
If  ever  there  was  a  true  friendship,  full  of  support  and  mutual  comfort, 
this  was  the  one.  And  now,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  set  of  wretched  gossips, 
ill-minded  men,  disagreeable  women,  was  this  gentle  makeshift  and  sub- 
stitute for  domestic  happiness  to  be  torn  from  him  ?  And  how — good 
heavens,  how  1 

That  was  the  question.  It  was  easy  to  talk,  and  say  that  such  a  thing 
must  cease  ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  done.  Was  he  supposed  capable  of  tell- 
ing her  that  he  must  resign  her  friendship  ]  Was  Sommerville,  perhaps, 
making  the  communication  at  this  very  moment,  telling  her  that  it  must 
not  be ;  suggesting  thoughts  that  would  distress  her  mind,  and  disturb 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  ?  For  to  give  pain  would  be  worse  than  mis- 
fortune to  her,  and  she  could  not  so  cast  him  off  without  giving  pain  and 
feeling  it.  He  thought — it  was  an  -imagination — that  he  heard  voices 
high  in  discussion  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  that  separated  the  two 
houses.  Was  that  old  meddler  taking  it  upon  him  to  lecture  her  now  1 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
ON    THE    OTHER    SlDE    OF    THE    WALL. 

OLD  Mr.  Sommerville  got  out  of  his  little  brougham  at  Mrs.  Meredith's 
door.  He  was  a  wealthy  old  man,  of  whom  nobody  knew  very  much,  except 
that  he  had  made  his  money  in  India,  and  that  he  lived  in  cosy  bachelor 
chambers,  with  everything  extremely  comfortable  about  him,  and  knew 
everybody,  and  was  fond  of  good  things,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  old- 
fashioned  people  said,  and  indeed  all  other  pleasures  within  the  reach  of 
a  respectable  o.ld  person  of  sixty-five.  He  kept  a  neat  little  brougham, 
and  occasionally  mounted  a  strong,  steady  cob,  with  a  coat  like  satin, 
looking  much  better  fed  than  his  master  did,  who  was  always  a  meagre  old 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  good  living.  Mr.  Sommerville  was  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  absent  Mr.  Meredith,  whom  nobody,  not  even  his 
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own  children,  knew.  As  he  had  advanced  in  prosperity,  it  was  through 
old  Sommerville's  hands  that  his  family  were  allowed  to  share  the  advan- 
tage of  his  increasing  income,  and  the  boys  had  learned  to  know  that  it  was 
he  who  reported  concerning  them  to  their  father,  and  received  communica- 
tions from  their  tutors.  The  unknown  Mr.  Meredith  did  nothing  to  dis- 
credit his  wife ;  but  he  kept  this  constant  check  over  her.  It  had  often 
been  galling  enough  to  her ;  but  she  was  a  sweet-tempered  woman,  used 
to  accepting  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  she  had  wisely  put  up  with  the 
curb.  She  disarmed  Mr.  Sommerville  by  her  gentleness  and  sweetness, 
by  throwing  her  house  open  to  him,  and  inviting  the  scrutiny  which  she 
might  have  defied,  had  she  been  of  a  different  disposition.  Sommerville 
had  not  been  unworthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  had  kept  up 
a  certain  appearance  of  investigation.  All  their  lives  long  the  boys  had 
been  accustomed  to  connect  his  appearance  with  a  lecture  of  more  than 
usual  seriousness  from  their  mother ;  but  she  had  the  good  sense  never  to 
say  anything  to  connect  the  old  man's  name  with  the  reprimand  or  warn- 
ing. All  that  she  said  wag,  "  Your  father  will  not  like  to  hear  that  you 
are  idle,  disobedient,  unruly,"  as  the  case  might  be  ;  therefore,  it  was  not 
from  her  they  learned  that  Sommerville  meant  special  scrutiny  and  fault- 
finding. But  since  they  had  been  grown  up,  Oswald  and  Edward  had  them- 
selves supplied  the  thread  of  connection.  Even  this,  however,  had  not 
made  them  dislike  their  old  friend.  At  one  moment  of  especial  wicked- 
ness, Oswald  indeed  had  designated  their  father's  deputy  as  the  Spy ;  but 
this  was  simply  a  spark  of  malicious  boyhood,  struck  out  in  a  moment  of 
resentment,  and  did  not  permanently  affect  their  minds,  though  the  title 
lasted.  The  Spy  was,  on  the  whole,  friendly  and  indulgent — sometimes 
even  he  got  them  out  of  small  scrapes,  and  it  was  he  who  persuaded  the 
mother  that  furtive  cigars  and  other  precocious  masculinities  were  not 
ci-inainal.  So  that  altogether,  notwithstanding  his  ominous  name,  he  was 
not  unpopular  in  the  house.  It  was  but  lately  that  he  had  taken  to 
coming  to  those  almost  daily  receptions,  which  was  so  principal  a  feature 
in  Mrs.  Meredith's  existence.  There  he  would  sit  and  watch  her. pro- 
ceedings, her  sympathetic  talks,  the  audiences  she  gave,  and  all  the  little 
acts  of  adoration  performed  before  her,  with  not  unkindly  eyes.  She  was 
a  kind  of  gentle  impostor,  a  natural  humbug,  to  old  Sommerville ;  but 
he  laughed  softly  to  himself  as  he  thus  characterized  her,  and  did  not  like 
her  less.  Never,  during  all  these  years,  amid  all  this  popularity,  had  she 
given  him  occasion  for  a  word  of  serious  warning.  A  mid  all  the  admira- 
tion and  semi-worship  she  had  received,  the  kind  but  watchful  Spy  had 
found  no  harm  in  her ;  but  now,  at  last,  here  was  something  which 
called  for  his  interference.  To  see  him  arrive  at  that  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing was  alarming  in  itself  to  Mrs.  Meredith.  She  met  him.  with  her 
usual  kind  smile,  but  with  an  earnest  look  of  inquiry. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  1 "  she  said. 

"  Send  the  boy  away,"  said  Mr.  Sommerville,  in  an  undertone. 

It  was  Edward  who  was  in  the  room,  and  his  mother  found  a  com- 
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mission  for  liim  with  tremulous  haste ;  for  the  distant  Meredith  was  not 
always  reasonable  in  his  requirements,  and  of  late  had  written  impatiently 
about  the  coming  out  of  one  of  his  sons — a  calamity  Avhich  their  mother 
with  all  her  might  was  endeavouring  to  stave  off  and  postpone.  She 
thought  her  husband's  friend  must  bring  still  more  urgent  orders,  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  tell  Cara  that  I  hope  she  will  come  to  the 
Sympsons  with  me  this  afternoon,  Edward,"  she  said. 

And  Edward,  full  of  the  thought  of  his  brother's  happiness,  and  loth 
yet  eager  to  see  if  Cara  was  happy  in  this  new  development  of  affairs, 
obeyed  reluctantly,  but  still  with  a  secret  alacrity.  She  was  left  alone 
with  the  mentor,  who  had  so  often  brought  her  advice  or  semi-reproof. 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me  1  Oh,  Mr.  Sommerville,  what  is 
it  T  she  cried. 

"  It  is  nothing  very  bad.  You  must  not  be  alarmed — there  is  no  ill 
news,"  he  said. 

The  anxious  mother  looked  at  him  with  a  wistful  entreaty  in  her  eyes. 
Ill  news  was  not  what  she  feared.  When  a  woman  has  had  neither 
companionship  nor  help  from  her  husband  for  a  dozen  yeai-s  or  so, 
naturally  her  sensitiveness  of  anxiety  about  him  gets  modified,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  she  would  have  taken  information  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
serious  illness,  for  instance,  more  easily  than  the  summons  which  she 
feared  for  one  of  her  boys.  She  watched  every  movement  of  her  visitor's 
face  with  anxious  interest. 

"  Edward  cannot  go  till  the  settled  time.  You  know  that,"  she  said, 
instinctively  following  the  leading  of  her  own  thoughts. 

"  It  is  not  Edward  that  I  have  come  to  speak  of;  it  is  neither  of  the 
boys." 

"Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  a  sigh  of  involuntary  relief;  and 
she  turned  to  him  with  cheerful  ease  and  interest,  delivered  from  her  chief 
fear.  This  evident  ignorance  of  any  other  cause  for  animadversion  moved 
the  old  Spy  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  lady,  is  not  exactly  from 
Meredith — though  he  has  heard  of  the  subject,  and  wishes  me  to  say 
something.  I  hope  you  will  believe  there  is  no  harm  meant,  and  that 
what  I  do,  I  do  from  the  best  feeling." 

"  I  have  never  doubted  your  kind  feeling,  Mr.  Sommerville  ;  but  you 
half  frighten  me,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  If  it  is  not  the  boys,  what 
can  there  be  to  be  so  grave  about  ]  Tell  me  quickly,  please." 

Mr.  Sommerville  cleared  his  throat,  He  put  his  hat  upon  the  head 
of  his  cane,  and  twirled  it  about.  It  did  not  often  happen  to  the  old 
Scotch  nabob  to  be  embarrassed  ;  but  he  was  so  now. 

"  You'll  understand,  my  dear  lady,  that  in  what  I  say  I'm  solely 
actuated  by  the  thought  of  your  good." 

"  How  you  alarm  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Meredith.  "  It  is  something,  then, 
very  disagreeable  ? " 
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"  Oh,  yes.  I've  no  doubt  it  will  be  disagreeable.  Medicines  are 
seldom  sweet  to  the  palate.  Mrs.  Meredith,  I  will  out  with  it  at  once, 
not  to  keep  you  in  suspense." 

Here,  however,  he  paused  to  take  out  his  handkerchief,  and  blew  his 
nose  with  a  very  resounding  utterance.  After  he  had  finished  this  opei-a- 
tion,  he  resumed  : 

"  I  don't  presume  to  teach  a  lady  of  your  sense  what  is  her  duty  ;  and 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  the  world  exerc:ses  a  great  supervision  over 
women  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  left  alone." 

"What  have  I  done1?"  cried  Mrs.  Meredith,  half  frightened,  half 
laughing.  "  I  must  have  made  some  mistake,  or  you  would  not  speak  so." 

"  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  called  a  mistake ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  a  misapprehension.  Mrs.  Meredith,  there  is  one  of  your  friends 
who  pays  you  a  visit  every  day." 

"  Several,"  she  said,  relieved.  "  You  know  how  kind  people  are  to 
me.  Instead  of  supervision,  as  you  say,  I  get  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy  " 

Mr.  Sommerville  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  her  explanation. 
"  I  am  speaking  of  one  person,"  he  said:  "  a  man — who  is  here  every  even- 
ing of  his  life,  or  I'm  mistaken — your  neighbour,  Mr.  Beresford,  next  door." 

"  Mr.  Beresford  !  "  she  said,  with  a  thrill  of  disagreeable  surprise  ;  and 
there  came  to  her  instantaneously  one  of  those  sudden  realisations  of 
things  that  might  be  thought  or  said,  such  as  sometimes  overwhelm  the 
unsuspecting  soul  at  the  most  inappropriate  moment ;  her  colour  rose  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"  Just  Mr.  Beresford.  He  means  no  harm  and  you  mean  no  harm  ; 
but  he  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  my  dear  lady.  You  gave  me  your  word 
you  would  not  be  angry  1  But,  madam,  you're  a  married  lady,  and  your 
husband  is  at  a  distance.  It's  not  for  your  credit  or  h:s  good  that  he 
should  visit  you  every  night." 

"  Mr.  Sommerville !  stop,  please !  I  cannot  let  you  talk  so — or  anyone." 

"  But  you  must,  my  dear  lady,  unless  you  want  everybody  to  talk, 
and  in  a  very  different  spirit.  The  world  is  a  wicked  world,  and  takes 
many  things  into  its  head.  You're  a  very  attractive  Avoman  still,  though 
you're  no  longer  in  your  first  youth — 

"  Mr.  Sommerville,  what  you  say  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Meredith,  offended.  "  Poor  Mr.  Beresford  !  since  he  lost  his  wife  he  has 
been  miserable.  Nobody  ever  mourned  more  truly ;  and  now,  when  he 
is  trying  to  learn  a  little  resignation,  a  little  patience " 

"  He  should  not  learn  those  virtues,  madam,  at  your  expense." 

"  At  my  expense  !  "  she  said,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  "  at  what  expense 
to  me  1  I  allow  him  to  come  and  sit  with  me  when  he  has  no  one  at 
home  to  bear  him  company.  I  allow  him  — 

"  I  thought  his  daughter  had  come  to  keep  him  company." 

"  Poor  Cara  !  she  is  a  sweet  child ;  but,  at  seventeen,  what  can  she 
know  of  his  troubles  1 " 
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"  Softly,  softly,"  said  Mr.  Soinmerville  ;  "  one  plea  is  enough  at  a  time. 
If  Mr.  Beresford  is  without  a  companion,  it  does  not  matter  that  his 
daughter  is  only  seventeen ;  and  whatever  her  age  may  be,  if  she  is  there 
he  cannot  be  without  companionship.  My  dear  lady,  be  reasonable.  If  lie 
has  a  child  grown  up,  or  nearly  so,  he  should  stay  at  home.  A  great  many 
of  us  have  not  even  that  inducement,"  said  the  old  man,  who  was  an  old 
bachelor  ;  "  but  no  kind  lady  opens  her  doors  to  us."  He  looked  at  her 
sharply  with  his  keen  eyes ;  and  she  felt,  with  intense  annoyance,  that 
she  was  getting  agitated  and  excited  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Mr.  Sommerville,"  she  said,  with  some  dignity,  "  if  anyone  has  been 
misrepresenting  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Beresford,  I  cannot  help  that.  It 
is  wicked  as  well  as  unkind  ;  for  I  think  I  have  been  of  use  to  him.  I 
think  I  have  helped  him  to  see  that  he  cannot  abandon  his  life.  I 
don't  mean  to  defend  myself.  I  have  not  done  anything  to  be  found 
fault  with  ;  friendship " 

"  Is  a  delusion,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Friendship  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  !  There  is  no  sense  in  it.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Mean- 
ing no  harm  to  you,  my  dear  lady.  You  don't  mean  any  harm  ;  but  if 
you  talk  to  me  of  friendship  !  " 

"  Then  I  had  better  say  nothing,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  My 
husband's  representative — if  you  call  yourself  so — has  no  right  to  treat 
me  with  rudeness.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  old  Mr.  Sommerville,  "  if  I  have  appeared  rude 
I  am  unpardonable.  But  you'll  forgive  me  1  I  mean  nothing  but  your 
good.  And  all  I  want  is  a  little  prudence — the  ordinary  precautions." 

"  I  will  none  of  them  ! "  she  said,  with  a  flush  of  indignation.     "  I 

'  O 

have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  prudent  as  you 
call  it.  Let  the  world  think  or  say  what  it  pleases — it  is  nothing 
to  me." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  betook  herself  to  her 
work — a  woman's  safety-valve,  and  laboured  as  if  for  a  wager,  while  the 
old  plenipotentiary  sat  opposite  to  her,  confounded  and  abashed  as  she 
thought.  But  Mr.  Sommerville  was  too  old  and  experienced  to  be  much 
abashed  by  anything.  He  sat  silent,  collecting  his  forces  for  a  renewed 
attack.  That  was  all.  He  had  a  sincere  friendship  for  her  in  his  way, 
and  was  as  anxious  to  prevent  scandal  as  any  father  could  have  been ; 
and  now  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  as  he 
said.  Women  were  kittle  cattle.  He  had  failed  when  he  dwelt 
upon  the  danger  to  herself.  Perhaps  he.  might  succeed  better  if  he 
represented  the  danger  to  lain. 

"  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the  hypocritical  old  man.  "  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  you,  all  that  has  come  and  gone.  I  was  thinking  of  my 
own  selfish  kind  that  give  most  weight  to  what  affects  themselves,  and  I 
am  rightly  punished.  A  lady  satis  reproche  like  yourself  may  well  be  sans 
peur.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  question,  my  dear  madam.  There  is  the 
man  to  be  considered." 
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When  he  said  this  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on  her 
work,  and  looked  at  him  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  so  much  gained. 

"  You  will  not  doubt  my  word  when  I  say  there's  a  great  difference 
between  men  and  women,"  said  the  old  diplomatist.  "  What  is  inno- 
cent for  one  is  often  very  dangerous  for  the  other,  and  vice  versd  :  you 
will  not  deny  that." 

Then  he  made  a  pause,  and  looking  at  her  for  reply,  received  a  sign 
of  assent  to  his  vague  proposition,  which  indeed  was  safe  enough. 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  Mr.  Beresford  receives  as  pure  benevolence 
all  the  kindness  you  show  him  ]  It  is  very  unusual  kindness.  You 
are  kind  to  everybody,  madam,  above  the  ordinary  level ;  and  human 
creatures  are  curious — they  think  it  is  their  merit  that  makes  you  good  to 
them,  not  your  own  bounty." 

She  did  not  make  any  reply,  but  continued  to  look  at  him.  Her 
attention  at  least  was  secured. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  instances  of  this  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observation !  I  have  known  a  poor  creature  who  got  much 
kindness  in  a  house  on  account  of  his  defects  and  deficiencies,  and  because 
everybody  was  sorry  for  him  ;  who  gave  it  out,  if  you'll  believe  me,  and 
really  thought,  that  what  his  kind  friends  wanted  was  to  marry  him  to 
the  daughter  of  the  house  !  It's  not  uncommon,  and  I  dare  say,  without 
going  further,  that  you  can  remember  things — which  perhaps  you  have 
laughed  at " 

"  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Beresford,"  she  said,  quietly, 
but  with  a  flush  of  rising  offence. 

"  No,  no."  He  made  a  hesitating  answer  and  looked  at  her.  Mrs. 
Meredith  fell  into  the  snare. 

"  If  he  has  misunderstood  my  sympathy  for  his  troubles,  if  he  has 
ventured  to  suppose " 

"  Cara  has  gone  out  with  her  aunt,"  said  Edward,  coming  in  hastily  ; 
"  but  there  is  surely  something  wrong  in  the  house.  Mr.  Beresford 
called  me  into  his  room,  looking  very  much  distressed.  He  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  he  thought  of  leaving  home  directly;  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  said  I  was  not  to  tell  you." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me,  then  ? "  cried  his  mother,  with  impatience. 
"  What  is  it  to  me  where  he  is  going  1  Am  I  always  to  be  worried  with 
other  people's  troubles  1  L  think  I  have  plenty  of  my  own  without  that." 

Edward  looked  at  her  with  great  surprise.  Such  outbreaks  of 
impatience  from  his  gentle  mother  were  almost  unknown  to- him.  "  He 
looks  very  ill,"  he  said ;  "  very  much  disturbed  :  something  must  have 
happened.  Why  should  not  I  tell  you  ]  Are  you  not  interested  in  our 
old  friend  ?  Then  something  very  extraordinary  has  happened,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Meredith,  in  her  excitement,  "  that  is  what 
Mr.  Sommerville  has  come  about.  He  says  poor  James  Beresford  comes 
too  often  here.  He  says  I  am  too  kind  to  him,  and  that  people  will  talk, 

and  he  himself  thinks Ah  !  "  she  cried  suddenly,  "  what  am  I  saying 

to  the  boy  ? " 
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Edward  went  up  to  her  hurriedly  and  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
thus  standing  looked  round  defiant  at  the  meddler.  Oswald,  too,  entered  the 
room  at  this  moment.  The  hour  for  luncheon  approached,  and  naturally 
called  these  young  men,  still  in  the  first  bloom  of  their  fine  natural  appe- 
tites, from  all  corners  of  the  house.  "  What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 
But  he  had  another  verse  of  his  poem  in  his  head  which  he  was  in  great 
haste  to  write  down,  and  he  crossed  over  to  the  writing-table  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  did  not  wait  for  any  reply  Edward,  on  the  con- 
trary, put  the  white  shield  of  his  own  youthfulness  at  once  in  front  of  his 
mother,  and  indignant  met  the  foe. 

"  People  have  talked  a  long  time,  I  suppose,"  said  Edward,  "  that 
there  was  nobody  so  kind  as  my  mother ;  and  I  suppose  because  you  have 
trained  us,  mamma,  we  don't  understand  what  it  means  to  be  too  kind. 
You  do,  sir  1 "  ciied  the  young  man,  with  generous  impertinence  ;  "  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  be  too  innocent — too  good  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  young  idiot ! "  cried  the  old  man,  jumping  up  in  a  mo- 
mentary fury.  Then  he  cooled  down  and  reseated  himself  with  a  laugh. 
"  There  is  the  bell  for  lunch,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  don't  mean  to  be 
cheated  out  of  the  luncheon,  which,  of  course,  you  will  give  me,  by  the 
freaks  of  these  puppies  of  yours,  madam.  But  Oswald  is  a  philosopher  ; 
he  takes  it  easy,"  he  added,  looking  kesnly  at  the  placid  indifference  of 
the  elder  soli. 

"  Oswald  takes  everything  easy,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  a  sigh. 
And  they  went  downstairs  to  luncheon,  and  no  man  could  have  been 
more  cheerful,  more  agreeable  than  the  old  Indian.  He  told  them  a 
hundred  stories,  and  paid  Mrs.  Meredith  at  least  a  score  of  compliments. 
"  This  indulgence  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  at  your  levee  this 
afternoon,"  he  said  ;  "  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  worshippers  without  me. 
I  think  the  neglected  women  in  this  town — and  no  doubt  there's  many — 
should  bring  a  prosecution  against  ladies  like  you,  Mrs.  Meredith,  that 
charm  more  than  your  share  ;  and  both  sexes  alike,  men  and  women.  I 
hear  but  one  chorus,  '  There's  nobody  so  delightful  as  Mrs.  Meredith/ 
wherever  I  go." 

"  We  are  all  proud  of  your  approbation,"  said  Oswald,  with  much 
solemnity  :  he  was  always  light-hearted,  and  had  no  desire  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  commotion  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  But 
Edward  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  mother,  who  was  pale  with  the  excite- 
ment she  had  come  through.  What  that  excitement  meant,  the  young 
man  had  very  little  idea.  Something  had  disturbed  her,  which  was 
enough  for  her  son  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  something  had  disturbed  the 
neighbours  too,  whom  Edward  accepted  without  criticism  as  we  accept 
people  whom  we  have  known  all  our  lives.  He  was  curious,  and  rather 
anxkms,  wondering  what  it  might  be. 

But  as  for  Mrs.  Meredith,  the  idea  of  communicating  to  her  sons 
even  the  suggestion  that  she  could  be  spoken  of  with  levity,  or  criticised 
as  a  woman,  appalled  her  when  she  thought  of  it.  She  had  cried  out, 
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appealing  to  the  boys  in  her  agitation,  but  the  moment  after  felt  that  she 
could  bear  anything  rather  than  make  them  aware  that  any  one  had  ven- 
tured upon  a  word  to  her  on  such  subjects.  She  exerted  herself  to  be  as 
vivacious  as  her  visitor ;  and  as  vivacity  was  not  in  her  way,  the  little 
forced  gaiety  of  her  manner  attracted  the  attention  of  her  sons  more  than 
the  greatest  seriousness  would  have  done.  Even  Oswald  was  roused  to 
observe  this  curious  change.  "  What  has  happened  1 "  he  said  to  his 
brother.  He  thought  the  Spy  had  been  finding  fault  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  household,  and  thought  with  alarm  of  his  own  bills,  which 
had  a  way  of  coming  upon  him  as  a  surprise  when  he  least  expected 
them.  It  was  almost  the  only  thing  that  could  have  roused  him  to 
interest,  for  Oswald  felt  the  things  that  affected  Oswald  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  anything  else  could  be.  As  for  Edward,  he  awaited  some- 
what tremulously  the  disclosure  which  he  expected  after  Mr.  Sornmcr- 
ville's  departure.  But  Mrs.  Meredith  avoided  both  of  them  in  the  commo- 
tion of  her  feelings.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room  to  ponder  the 
question,  and,  as  was  natural,  her  proud  impulse  of  resistance  yielded  to 
reflection.  Her  heart  ached  a  good  deal  for  poor  Beresford,  a  little  for 
herself.  She,  too,  would  miss  something.  Something  would  be  gone  out 
of  her  life  which  was  good  and  pleasant.  Her  heart  gave  a  little  sob,  a 
sudden  ache  came  into  her  being.  Was  there  harm  in  it  ]  she  asked  her- 
self, aghast.  Altogether  the  day  was  not  a  pleasant  one  for  Mrs. 
Meredith.  It  seemed  to  plunge  her  back  into  tliose  agitations  of  youth 
from  which  surely  middle  age  ought  to  deliver  a  woman.  It  wronged 
her  in  her  own  eyes,  making  even  her  generous  temper  a  shame  to 
her.  Had  she  been  too  good  1  as  he  said — too  kind  1  an  accusation  which 
is  hurtful,  and  means  something  like  insult  to  a  woman,  though  to  no 
other  creature.  Too  kind !  No  expression  of  contempt,  no  insinuated 
slander  can  be  more  stinging  than  this  imputation  of  having  been  too 
kind.  Had  she  been  too  kind  to  her  sorrowful  neighbour  1  had  she  led 
him  to  believe  that  her  kindness  was  something  more  than  kindness1? 
She,  whose  special  distinction  it  was  to  be  kind,  whose  daily  court  was 
established  on  no  other  foundation,  whose  kindness  was  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils ;  was  this  quality,  of  which  she  had  come  to  be  modestly  con- 
scious, and  of  which,  perhaps,  she  was  a  little  proud,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  her  humiliation  1  She  was  not  a  happy  wife,  nor  indeed  a  wife  at  all, 
except  in  distant  and  not  very  pleasant  recollection,  and  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  a  watchful  husband,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  keeping  guard  over 
her.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  given  occasion  for  his  interference, 
laid  herself  open  to  his  scorn1?  It  seemed  to  the  poor  woman  as  if 
heaven  and  earth  had  leagued  against  her.  Too  kind ;  suspected  by  the 
jealous  man  who  watched  her,  despised  by  the  ungrateful  man  by  whom 
her  tender  generosity  had  been  misinterpreted.  She  sent  down  a  message 
to  Cara  that  she  was  not  going  out.  She  sent  word  to  her  visitors  that 
she  had  a  headache.  She  saw  nobody  all  day  long.  Too  kind !  The 
accusation  stung  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  was  more  than  she  could 
bear. 


I  KNEW  THERE   WOULD  BE  NONE   TO  LOVE  LIKE  THEM,   WHENEVER   I  MIGHT  GO. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
HARD  AND  SOFT. 

EFORE  very  long  it  was 
manifest  enough  that  Mr. 
Gundry  looked  down  upon 
Miss  Sylvester  with  a 
large  contempt.  But  while 
this  raised  my  opinion  ol 
his  judgment,  it  almost 
deprived  me  of  a  great 
relief,  the  relief  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  wished  hu 
grandson  to  marry  this 
Pennsylvania.  For  al- 
though her  father,  with 
his  pigs  and  cattle,  and  a 
low  sort  of  hostelry  which 
he  kept,  could  settle  "  a 
good  pile  of  dollars  "  upon 
her,  and  had  kept  her  at 
the  *  learnedest  ladies' 
college"  even  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, till  he  himself  trembled  at  her  erudition,  still  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  believed  that  a  man  of  the  Sawyer's  strong  common  sense,  and 
disregard  of  finery,  would  ever  accept  for  his  grandchild  a  girl  made 
of  affectation,  vulgarity,  and  conceit.  And  one  day  quite  in  the  early 
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spring,  he  was  so  much  vexed  with  the  fine  lady's  airs,  that  he  left  no 
doubt  about  his  meaning. 

Miss  Sylvester  was  very  proud  of  the  figure  she  made  on  horseback  ; 
and  having  been  brought  up,  perhaps  as  a  child,  to  ride  after  pigs  and  so 
on,  she  must  have  had  fine  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  graceful  style 
of  horsemanship.  And  now  she  dashed  through  thick  and  thin  in  a 
most  commanding  manner,  caring  no  more  for  a  snowdrift  than  ladies 
do  for  a  scraping  of  the  road.  No  one  with  the  least  observation  could 
doubt  that  this  yoiing  woman  was  extremely  anxious  to  attract  Firm 
Gundry's  notice ;  and  therefore,  on  the  day  above  spoken  of,  once  more  she 
rode  over,  with  her  poor  father  in  waiting  upon  her,  as  usual. 

Now  I  know  very  well  how  many  faults  I  have,  and  to  deny  them 
has  never  been  my  practice ;  but  this  is  the  honest  and  earnest  truth, 
that  no  smallness  of  mind,  or  narrowness  of  feeling,  or  want  of  large 
or  fine  sentiments,  made  me  bolt  my  door  when  that  girl  was  in  the 
house.  I  simply  refused,  after  seeing  her  once,  to  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  her ;  by  no  means  because  of  my  birth  and  breeding  (which 
are  things  that  can  be  most  easily  waived,  when  the  difference  is  acknow- 
ledged) nor  yet  on  account  of  my  being  brought  Tip  in  the  company  of 
ladies,  nor  even  by  reason  of  any  dislike  which  her  bold  brown  eyes  put  into 
me.  My  cause  was  sufficient,  and  just,  and  wise.  I  felt  myself  here  as 
a  very  young  girl,  in  safe,  and  pure,  and  honest  hands,  yet  thrown  on  my 
own  discretion,  without  any  feminine  guidance  whatever.  And  I  had 
learned  enough  from  the  wise  French  sisters,  to  know  at  a  glance  that 
Miss  Sylvester  was  not  a  young  woman  who  would  do  me  good. 

Even  Uncle  Sam,  who  was  full  of  thought  and  delicate  care  about 
me,  so  far  as  a  man  can  understand,  and  so  far  as  his  simple  shrewdness 
went,  in  spite  of  all  his  hospitable  ways,  and  open  universal  welcome, 
though  he  said  not  a  word  (as  on  such  a  point  he  was  quite  right  in  doing) 
— even  he,  as  I  knew  by  his  manner,  was  quite  content  with  my  decision. 
But  Firm,  being  young,  and  in  many  ways  stupid,  made  a  little  grievance 
of  it.  And,  of  course,  Miss  Sylvester  made  a  great  one. 

"  Oh,  I  do  declare,  I  am  going  away,"  through  my  open  window  I 
heard  her  exclaim  in  her  sweetly  affected  tone,  at  the  end  of  that 
long  visit,  "without  even  having  the  honour  of  saying  a  kind  word 
to  your  young  visitor.  Do  not  wait  for  me^  -papa ;  I  must  pay  my 
devoirs.  Such  a  distinguished  and  travelled  person  can  hardly  be  afflicted 
with  mauvaise  honte.  Why  does  she  not  rush  to  embrace  me  ?  All  the 
French  people  do ;  and  she  is  so  French.  Let  me  see  her,  for  the  sake 
of  my  accent." 

"We  don't  want  no  French  here,  ma'am,"  replied  .Uncle  Sam,  as 
Sylvester  rode  off,  "  and  the  young  lady  wants  no  Doctor  Hunt.  Her 
health  is  as  good  as  your  own,  and  you  never  catch  no  French  actions 
from  her.  If  she  wanted  to  see  you,  she  would  a'  come  down." 

"  Oh  now,  this  is  too  barbarous  !  Colonel  Gundry,  you  are  the  most 
tyrannous  man ;  in  your  own  dominions  an  autocrat.  Everybody  says 
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so,  but  I  never  would  believe  it.  Oh,  don't  let  me  go  away  with  that 
impression.  And  you  do  look  so  good-natured  !  " 

"And  so  I  mean  to  look,  Miss  Penny,  until  you  are  out  of  sight." 

The  voice  of  the  Sawyer  was  more  dry  than  that  of  his  oldest  and 
rustiest  saw.  The  fashionable  and  highly-finished  girl  had  no  idea  what 
to  make  of  him ;  but  gave  her  young  horse  a  sharp  cut,  to  show  her 
figure  as  she  reined  him :  and  then  galloping  off,  she  kissed  her  tan 
gauntlet  with  crimson  network  down  it,  and  left  Uncle  Sam  to  revolve 
his  rudeness,  with  the  dash  of  the  wet  road  scattered  in  the  air. 

"  I  wouldn't  a'  spoke  to  her  so  coarse,"  he  said  to  Firm,  who  now 
returned  from  opening  the  gate  and  delivering  his  farewell,  "  if  she 
wasn't  herself  so  extra  particular,  gild  me,  and  sky-blue  my  mouldings 
fine.  How  my  mother  would  a'  stared  at  the  sight  of  such  a  gal !  Keep 
free  of  her,  my  lad,  keep  free  of  her.  But  no  harm  to  put  her  on,  to  keep 
our  Missy  alive  and  awake,  my  boy." 

Immediately  I  withdrew  from  earshot,  more  deeply  mortified  than  I 
can  tell,  and  perhaps  doing  Firm  an  injustice  by  not  waiting  for  his 
answer.  I  knew  not  then  how  lightly  men  will  speak  of  such  delicate 
subjects ;  and  it  set  me  more  against  all  thoughts  of  Firm  than  a  month's 
reflection  could  have  done.  When  I  came  to  know  more  of  the  world  I 
saw  that  I  had  been  very  foolish.  At  the  time,  however,  I  was  firmly  set 
in  a  strong  resolve  to  do  that  which  alone  seemed  right,  or  even  possible 
— to  quit  with  all  speed  a  place  which  could  no  longer  be  suited  for  me. 

For  several  days  I  feared  to  say  a  single  word  about  it,  while 
equally  I  condemned  myself,  for  having  so  little  courage.  But  it  was 
not  as  if  there  were  anybody  to  help  me,  or  tell  me  what  to  do ;  some- 
times I  was  bold  with  a  surety  of  right,  and  then  again  I  shook  with  the 
fear  of  being  wrong.  Because,  through  the  whole  of  it,  I  felt  how 
wonderfully  well  I  had  been  treated,  and  what  a  great  debt  I  owed  of 
kindness ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  nasty  little  pride  which  made  me 
so  particular.  And  being  so  unable  to  settle  for  myself,  I  waited  for 
something  to  settle  it. 

Something  came,  in  a  way  which  I  had  not  by  any  means  expected. 
I  had  told  Suan  Isco  how  glad  I  was  that  Firm  had  fixed  his  liking 
steadily  upon  Miss  Sylvester.  If  any  woman  on  earth  could  be  trusted 
not  to  say  a  thing  again,  that  one  was  this  good  Indian.  Not  only 
because  of  her  provident  habits,  but  also  in  right  of  the  difficulty  which 
encompassed  her  in  our  language.  But  she  managed  to  get  over  both  of 
these,  and  to  let  Mr.  Ephraim  know,  as  cleverly  as  if  she  had  lived  in 
drawing-rooms,  whatever  I  had  said  about  him.  She  did  it  for  the  best ; 
but  it  put  him  in  a  rage,  which  he  came  at  once  to  have  out  with  me. 

"  And  so,  Miss  Erema,"  he  said,  throwing  down  his  hat  upon  the  table 
of  the  little  parlour,  where  I  sat  with  an  old  book  of  Norman  ballads ; 
"  I  have  your  best  wishes  then,  have  I,  for  a  happy  marriage  with  Miss 
Sylvester?" 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  voice,  while  the  flush  on 
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his  cheeks  and  the  flash  of  his  eyes,  and  even  his  quick  heavy  tread, 
showed  plainly  that  his  mind  was  a  little  out  of  balance.  He  deserved 
it,  however,  and  I  could  not  grieve. 

"  You  have  my  best  wishes,"  I  replied  demurely,  "  for  any  state  of 
life  to  which  you  may  be  called.  You  could  scarcely  expect  any  less  of 
me  than  that." 

"  How  kind  you  are !  But  do  you  really  wish  that  I  should  marry 
old  Sylvester's  girl  1 " 

Firm,  as  he  asked  this  question,  looked  so  bitterly  reproachful  (as  if 
he  were  saying,  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  hanged  1 ")  while  his  eyes  took 
a  form  which  reminded  me  so  of  the  Sawyer  in  a  furious  puzzle,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  answer  as  lightly  as  I  meant  to  do. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say,  Firm,  that  I  wish  it  at  all ;  unless  your  heart  is 

set  on  it " 

"Don't  you  know  then  where  my  heart  is  set? "  he  asked  me  in  a 
deep  voice,  coming  nearer,  and  taking  the  ballad-book  from  my  hands. 
"  Why  will  you  feign  not  to  know,  Erema,  who  is  the  only  one  I  can 
ever  think  of  twice  ?  Above  me,  I  know,  in  every  possible  way — birth, 
and  education,  and  mind,  and  appearance,  and  now  far  above  me  in 
money  as  well.  But  what  are  all  these  things  ?  Try  to  think,  if  only 
you  could  like  me.  Liking  gets  over  everything ;  and  without  it,  nothing 
is  anything.  Why  do  I  like  you  so,  Ereina  ?  Is  it  because  of  your  birth, 
and  teaching,  and  manners,  and  sweet  looks,  and  all  that ;  or  even 
because  of  your  troubles  1 " 

"  How  can  I  tell,  Firm,  how  can  I  tell  1  Perhaps  it  is  just  because 
of  myself.  And  why  do  you  do  it  at  all,  Firm  ? " 

"Ah,  why  do  I  do  it1?  How  I  wish  I  knew;  perhaps  then  I  might 
cure  it.  To  begin  with,  what  is  there,  after  all,  so  very  wonderful  about 
you?" 

"  Oh  nothing,  I  should  hope.  Most  surely  nothing.  It  would  grieve 
me  to  be  at  all  wonderful.  That  I  leave  for  American  ladies." 

"  Now  you  don't  understand  me.  I  mean  of  course  that  you  are 
wonderfully  good  and  kind,  and  clever ;  and  your  eyes,  I  am  sure,  and 
your  lips,  and  smile,  and  all  your  other  features — there  is  nothing  about 
them  that  can  be  called  anything  else  but  wonderful." 

"  Now,  Firm,  how  exceedingly  foolish  you  are  !  I  did  hope  that  you 
knew  better." 

"  Erema,  I  never  shall  know  better.  I  never  can  swerve  or  change, 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred-and-fifty.  You  think  me  presumptuous,  no 
doubt,  from  what  you  are  brought  up  to.  And  you  are  so  young,  that 
to  seek  to  bind  you,  even  if  you  loved  me,  would  be  an  unmanly  thing. 
But  now  you  are  old  enough,  and  you  know  your  own  mind  surely  well 
enough,  just  to  say,  whether  you  feel  as  if  you  could  ever  love  me  as  I 
love  you." 

He  turned  away,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  press  me  so, 
and  blamed  himself  for  selfishness ;  and  I  liked  him  better  for  doing 
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that,  than  for  anything  he  had  done  before.  •  Yet  I  knew  that  I  ought 
to  speak  clearly,  and  though  my  voice  was  full  of  tears,  I  tried. 

"  Dear  Firm,"  I  said,  as  I  took  his  hand,  and  strove  to  look  at  him 
steadily,  "  I  like  and  admire  you  very  much ;  and  by  and  by — by  and 
by,  I  might — that  is,  if  you  did  not  hurry  me.  Of  all  the  obstacles  you 
have  mentioned,  none  is  worth  considering.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor 
castaway,  owing  my  life  to  Uncle  Sam  and  you.  But  one  thing  there  is 
which  could  never  be  got  over,  even  if  I  felt  as  you  feel  towards  me. 
Never  can  I  think  of  little  matters,  or  of  turning  my  thoughts  to — to 
any  such  things  as  you  speak  of,  as  long  as  a  vile  reproach  and  wicked 
imputation  lies  on  me.  And  before  even  that,  I  have  to  think  of  my 
father,  who  gave  his  life  for  me.  Firm,  I  have  been  here  too  long 
delaying,  and  wasting  my  time  in  trifles.  I  ought  to  have  been  in 
Europe  long  ago.  If  I  am  old  enough  for  what  you  talk  of,  I  am  old 
enough  to  do  my  duty.  If  I  am  old  enough  for  love,  as  it  is  called,  I  am 
old  enough  for  hate.  I  have  more  to  do  with  hate  than  love,  I  think." 

"  Erema,"  cried  Firm,  "  what  a  puzzle  you  are  !  I  never  even 
dreamed  that  you  could  be  so  fierce.  You  are  enough  to  frighten  Uncle 
Sam  himself." 

"  If  I  frighten  you,  Firm,  that  is  quite  enough.  You  see  now  how 
vain  it  is  to  say  another  word." 

"I  do  not  see  anything  of  the  sort.  Come  back ;  and  look  at  me 
quite  calmly." 

Being  frightened  at  the  way  in  which  I  had  spoken,  and  having 
passed  the  prime  of  it,  I  obeyed  him  in  a  moment,  and  came  xip  gently, 
and  let  him  look  at  me,  to  his  liking.  For  little  as  I  thought  of  such 
things  till  now,  I  seemed  already  to  know  more  about  them,  or  at  least 
to  wonder — which  is  the  stir  of  the  curtain  of  knowledge.  I  did  not  say 
anything,  but  laboured  to  think  nothing,  and  to  look  up  with  unconscious 
eyes.  But  Firm  put  me  out  altogether  by  his  warmth,  and  made  me 
flutter  like  a  stupid  little  bird. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  smoothing  back  my  hair,  with  a  kindness 
such  as  I  could  not  resent,  and  quieting  me  with  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
"  you  are  not  fit  for  the  stormy  life  to  which  your  high  spirit  is  devoting 
you.  You  have  not  the  hardness  and  bitterness  of  mind,  the  cold  self- 
possession  and  contempt  of  others,  the  power  of  dissembling  and  the  iron 
will — in  a  word,  the  fundamental  nastiness,  without  which  you  never  could 
get  through  such  a  job.  Why,  you  cannot  be  contemptuous  even  to  me ! " 

"  I  should  hope  not.     I  should  earn  your  contempt,  if  I  could." 

"  There,  you  are  ready  to  cry  at  the  thought.  Erema,  do  not  mistake 
yourself.  Remember  that  your  father  would  never  have  wished  it — 
would  have  given  his  life  ten  thousand  times  over,  to  prevent  it.  Why 
did  he  bring  you  to  this  remote,  inaccessible  part  of  the  world,  except  to 
save  you  from  further  thought  of  evil  ?  He  knew  that  we  listen  to  no 
rumours  here,  no  social  scandals,  or  malignant  lies ;  but  we  value  people 
as  we  find  them.  He  meant  this  to  be  a  haven  for  you ;  and  so  it  shall 
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be,  if  you  will  only  rest ;  and  you  shall  be  the  queen,  of  it.  Instead  of 
redressing  his  memoiy  now,  you  would  only  distress  his  spirit.  What 
does  he  care  for  the  world's  gossip  now  1  But  he  does  care  for  your 
happiness.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  tell  you  things,  as  I  should  like  to 
tell  them.  I  wish  I  could — how  I  wish  I  could !  It  would  make  all 
the  difference  to  me." 

"  It  would  make  no  difference,  Firm,  to  me ;  because  I  should  know 
it  was  selfishness.  Not  selfishness  of  yours,  I  mean,  for  you  never  could 
be  selfish — but  the  vilest  selfishness  of  mine,  the  same  as  starved  my 
father.  Yon  cannot  see  things  as  I  see  them,  or  else  you  would  not  talk 
so.  When  you  know  that  a  thing  is  right,  you  do  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
otherwise  ?  If  you  did,  I  should  despise  you." 

"  If  you  put  it  so,  I  can  say  no  more.  You  will  leave  us  for  ever, 
Erema?" 

"  No,  not  for  ever.  If  the  good  God  wills  it,  I  will  come  back,  when 
my  work  is  done.  Forgive  me,  dear  Firm,  and  forget  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Ereiua.  But  a  great  deal  I  never  can 
hope  to  forget." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
OUT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

LITTLE  things,  or  what  we  call  little,  always  will  come  in  among  great 
ones,  or  at  least  among  those  which  we  call  great.  Before  I  passed  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  the  clipper  ship  Bridal  Veil  (so  called  from  one  of  the 
Yosemite  cascades)  I  found  out  what  I  had  long  wished  to  know,  why 
Firm  had  a  crooked  nose.  At  least,  it  could  hardly  be  called  crooked, 
if  anybody  looked  right  at  ib.  But  still  it  departed  from  the  bold 
straight  line,  which  nature  must  have  meant  for  it.  everything  else  about 
him  being  as  right  as  could  be  required.  This  subject  had  troubled  me 
more  than  once ;  though,  of  course,  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  point  of  view  whence  I  regarded  him. 

Suan  Isco  could  not  tell  me,  neither  could  Martin  of  the  mill ;  I 
certainly  could  not  ask  Firm  himself,  as  the  Sawyer  told  me  to  do,  when 
once  I  put  the  question,  in  despair,  to  him.  But  now,  as  we  stood  on 
the  wharf,  exchanging  farewells  perhaps  for  ever,  and  tears  of  anguish 
were  in  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was  both  full  and  empty,  ample  and  un- 
expected light  was  thrown  on  the  curvature  of  Finn's  nose. 

For  a  beautiful  girl,  of  about  my  own  age  and  very  nicely  dressed, 
came  up,  and  spoke  to  the  Sawyer  (who  stood  at  my  side),  and  then 
with  a  blush  took  his  grandson's  hand.  Firm  took  off  his  hat  to  her 
very  politely,  but  allowed  her  to  see  perhaps  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
particularly  engaged  just  now ;  and  the  young  lady,  with  a  quick  glance 
at  me,  walked  off  to  rejoin  her  party.  But  a  garrulous  old  negro  servant, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  attendance  upon  her,  ran  up  and  caught  Firm  by 
his  coat,  and  peered  up  curiously  at  his  face. 
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"How  young  Massa's  poor  nose  clis  longtime?  How  him  feel, 
spose  now  again  ]  "- — lie  inquired  with  a  deferential  grin.  "  Young 
Massa  ebber  able  take  a  pinch  of  good  snuff]  He,  he,  Missy  berry 
heavy  den.  Missy  no  learn  to  dance  de  nose  polka  den  ? " 

"  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  1  "  I  could  not  help  asking,  in  spite 
of  our  sorrowful  farewell,  as  the  negro  went  on  with  sundry  other  jokes 
and  cackles  at  his  own  facetiousness.  And  then  Uncle  Sam,  to  divert 
my  thoughts,  while  I  waited  for  signal  to  say  good-bye,  told  me  how 
Firm  got  a  slight  twist  to  his  nose. 

Ephraim  Grind  ry  had  been  well  taught,  in  all  the  common  things  a 
man  should  learn,  at  a  good  quiet  school  at  "  Frisco,"  which  distinguished 
itself  from  all  other  schools  by  not  calling  itself  a  college.  And  when 
he  was  leaving,  to  begin  home-life,  with  as  much  put  into  him  as  he 
could  manage — for  his  nature  was  not  bookish — when  he  was  just 
seventeen  years  old,  and  tall,  and  straight,  and  upright,  but  not  set  into 
great  bodily  strength,  which  could  not  yet  be  expected,  a  terrible  fire 
broke  out  in  a  great  block  of  houses  newly  occupied,  over  against 
the  school-house  front.  Without  waiting  for  master's  leave  or 
matron's,  the  boys  in  the  Californian  style  jumped  over  the  fencing  and 
went  to  help.  And  they  found  a  great  crowd  collected,  and  flames 
flaring  out  of  the  top  of  the  house.  At  the  top  of  the  house,  according 
to  a  stupid  and  therefore  general  practice,  was  the  nursery,  made  of  more 
nurses  than  children,  as  often  happens  with  rich  people.  The  nurses 
had  run  away  for  their  lives,  taking  two  of  the  children  with  them  ;  but 
the  third,  a  fine  little  girl  of  ten,  had  been  left  behind,  and  now  ran  to 
the  window,  with  red  hot  flames  behind  her.  The  window  was  open, 
and  barbs  of  fire,  like  serpent's  tongues,  played  over  it. 

"  Jump,  child,  jump,  for  God's  sake,  jump  !  "  cried  half  a  hundred 
people,  while  the  poor  scared  creature  quivered  on  the  ledge,  and  shrank 
from  the  frightful  depth  below.  At  last,  stung  by  a  scorching  volley, 
she  gathered  her  nightgown  tight,  and  leaped,  trusting  to  the  many 
faces  and  the  many  arms  raised  towards  her.  But  though  many  gallant 
men  were  there,  only  one  stood  fast  just  where  she  fell,  and  that  one  was 
the  youth,  Firm  Gundry.  Upon  him  she  fell,  like  a  stone  from  heaven, 
and  though  he  held  up  his  arms,  in  the  smoky  glare,  she  came  down 
badly.  Badly  at  least  for  him,  but  as  her  father  said,  providentially. 
For  one  of  her  soles,  or  heels,  alighted  on  the  bridge  of  Ephraim's  young 
nose.  He  caught  her  on  his  chest,  and  forgetful  of  himself,  he  bore  her 
to  her  friends  triumphantly,  unharmed,  and  almost  smiling.  But  the 
symmetry  of  an  important  part  of  his  face  was  spoiled  for  ever. 

When  I  heard  of  this  noble  affair,  and  thought  of  my  own  pusillani- 
mous rendering — for  verily  I  had  been  low  enough,  from  rumours  ot 
Firm's  pugnacity,  to  attribute  these  little  defects  of  line  to  some  fisticuffs 
with  some  miner — I  looked  at  Firm's  nose,  through  the  tears  in  my 
eyes,  and  had  a  great  mind  not  to  go  away  at  all.  For  what  is  the 
noblest  of  all  things  in  man  1 — as  I  bitterly  learned  thereafter,  and  already 
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had  some  guesses— not  the  power  of  moving  multitudes,  with  eloquence 
or  by  orders,  not  the  elevation  of  one  tribe  through  the  lowering  of 
others,  nor  even  the  imaginary  lift  of  all,  by  sentiments  as  yet  above 
them  ;  there  may  be  glory  in  all  of  these,  but  the  greatness  is  not  with 
them.  It  remains  with  those  who  behave  like  Firm,  and  get  their  noses 
broken. 

However,  I  did  not  know  those  things,  at  that  time  of  life,  though  I 
thought  it  right  for  every  man  to  be  brave  and  good ;  and  I  could  not 
help  asking  who  the  young  lady  was,  as  if  that  were  part  of  the  heroism. 
The  Sawyer,  who  never  was  unready  for  a  joke,  of  however  ancient 
quality,  gave  a  gi'eat  wink  at  Firm  (which  I  failed  to  understand),  and 
asked  him  how  much  the  young  lady  was  worth.  He  expected  that 
Firm  would  say,  "  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  " — which  was  about 
her  value,  I  believe — and  Uncle  Sam  wanted  me  to  hear  it ;  not  that  he 
eared  a  single  cent  himself,  but  to  let  me  know  what  Firm  could  do. 

Firm,  however,  was  not  to  be  led  into  any  trap  of  that  sort.  Ho 
knew  me  better  than  the  old  man  did,  and  that  nothing  would  stir  me 
to  jealousy ;  and  he  quite  disappointed  the  Sawyer. 

"  I  have  never  asked  what  she  is  worth,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  of 
contempt  at  money ;  "  but  she  scarcely  seems  worth  looking  -at,  com- 
pared— compared  with  certain  others." 

In  the  distance  I  saw  the  young  lady  again,  attempting  no  attraction, 
but  walking  along  quite  harmlessly,  with  the  talkative  negro  after  her. 
It  would  have  been  below  me  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  I  waited  for 
others  to  reopen  it ;  but  I  heard  no  more  about  her  until  I  had  been  for 
more  than  a  week  at  sea,  and  was  able  again  to  feel  interest.  Then  I 
heard  that  her  name  was  Annie  Banks,  of  the  firm  of  Heniker,  Banks, 
&  Co.,  who  owned  the  ship  I  sailed  in. 

But  now  it  was  nothing  to  me  who  she  was,  or  how  beautiful,  or 
how  wealthy,  when  I  clung  for  the  last  time  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  im- 
plored him  not  to  forget  me.  Over  and  over  again  he  promised  to  be 
full  of  thoughts  of  me;  even  when  the  new  mill  was  started,  which 
would  be  a  most  trying  time.  He  bowed  his  tall  white  head  into  my 
shevelled  hair,  and  blessed  and  kissed  me,  although  I  never  deserved  it, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  looking  on.  Then  I  laid  my  hand  in 
Firm's ;  and  he  did  not  lift  it  to  his  lips,  or  sigh,  but  pressed  it  long  and 
softly,  and  looked  into  my  eyes  without  a  word.  And  I  knew  that 
there  would  be  none  to  love  like  them,  wherever  I  might  go. 

But  the  last  of  all  to  say  "  Good-by  "  was  my  beloved  Jowler.  He 
jumped  into  the  boat  after  me  (for  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  boat,  the 
ship  having  laden  further  down),  and  he  put  his  forepaws  on  my  shoul- 
ders, and  whined,  and  drooped  his  under-jaw.  And  when  he  looked  at 
me,  as  he  used,  to  know  whether  I  was  in  fun  or  earnest,  with  more 
expression  in  his  bright  brown  eyes  than  any  human  being  has,  I  fell 
back  under  his  weight  and  sobbed,  and  could  not  look  at  any  one. 

had  beautiful  weather  and  the  view  was  glorious.,  as.  we  passed 
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the  Golden  Gate,  the  entrance  to  what  will  one  day  be  the  capital  of  the 
world,  perhaps.  For,  as  our  captain  said,  all  power,  and  human  energy 
and  strength  are  always  going  westward ;  and  when  they  come  here 
they  must  stop,  or  else  they  would  be  going  eastward  again,  which  they 
never  yet  have  done.  His  argument  may  have  been  right  or  wrong — 
and  indeed  it  must  have  been  one  or  the  other — but  who  could  think  of 
such  things  now,  with  a  grander  thing  than  human  power — human  love 
fading  away  behind  ?  I  could  not  even  bear  to  see  the  glorious  moun- 
tains sinking,  but  ran  below,  and  cried  for  hours,  until  all  was  dark  and 
calm. 

The  reason  for  my  sailing  by  this  particular  ship,  and  indeed  rather 
suddenly,  was  that  an  old  friend  and  Cornish  cousin  of  Mr.  Gundry, 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  California,  was  now  returning  to  England 
by  the  Bridal  Veil.  This  Avas  Major  Hockin,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  now  on  half- pay,  and  getting  on  in  years.  His  wife  was  going 
home  with  him ;  for  their  children  were  married  and  settled  in  England, 
all  but  one  now  in  San  Francisco.  And  that  one  being  well  placed  in  the 
firm  of  Heniker,  Banks,  &  Co.,  had  obtained  for  his  father  and  mother 
passage,  upon  favourable  terms,  which  was  as  we  say  "  an  object  to  them." 

For  the  Major,  though  admirably  connected  (as  his  kinship  to 
Colonel  Gundry  showed),  and  having  a  baronet  not  far  off  (if  the  twists 
of  the  world  were  set  aside),  also  having  served  his  country,  and  received 
a  furrow  on  the  top  of  his  head,  which  made  him  brush  his  hair  up, 
nevertheless,  or  all  the  more  for  that,  was  as  poor  as  a  British  officer 
must  be,  without  official  sesame.  How  he  managed  to  feed  and  teach  a 
large  and  not  clever  family,  and  train  them  all  to  fight  their  way  in  a 
battle  worse  than  any  of  his  own,  and  make  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
them,  whatever  they  did  or  wherever  they  went,  he  only  knew,  and  his 
faithful  wife,  and  the  Lord  who  helps  brave  poverty.  Of  such  things  he 
never  spoke,  unless  his  temper  was  aroused  by  luxury,  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  laziness. 

But  now  he  was  a  little  better  off,  through  having  his  children  off  his 
hands,  and  by  means  of  a  little  property  left  him  by  a  distant  relative. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  to  see  to  this ;  and  a  better  man  never 
returned  to  England,  after  always  standing  up  for  her. 

Being  a  child  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  large 
people,  I  could  not  make  out  Major  Hockin  at  first,  and  thought  him. 
no  more  than  a  little  man,  with  many  peculiarities.  For  he  was  not  so 
tall  as  myself,  until  he  put  his  high-heeled  boots  on,  and  he  made  such  a 
stir  about  trifles  at  which  Uncle  Sam  would  have  only  grunted,  that  I 
took  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fidgety  old  campaigner.  He  wore  a 
black-rimmed  double  eyeglass  with  blue  side-lights  at  his  temples,  and 
h's  hat,  from  the  shape  of  his  forehead,  hung  back  ;  he  had  narrow  white 
wiry  whiskers,  and  a  Roman  nose,  and  most  prominent  chin,  and  keen  grey 
eyes  with  gingery  brows,  which  contracted,  like  sharp  little  gables  over 
them,  whenever  anything  displeased  him.  Rosy  cheeks,  tight-drawn, 
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close-shaven,  and  gleaming  with  friction  of  yellow  soap,  added  vigour  to 
the  general  expression  of  his  face,  which  was  firm,  and  quick,  and 
straightforward.  The  weather  being  warm,  and  the  tropics  close  at 
hand.  Major  Hockin  was  dressed  in  a  fine  suit  of  Nankin,  spruce  and 
trim,  and  beautifully  made,  setting  off  his  spare  and  active  figure,  which, 
though  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  seemed  always  to  be  ready  for  a 
game  of  leapfrog. 

We  were  three  days  out  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  hills  of  the 
coast-ridge  were  faint  and  small,  and  the  spires  of  the  lower  Nevada 
could  only  be  caught  when  the  hot  haze  lifted  ;  and  everybody  lay  about 
in  our  ship  where  it  seemed  to  afford  the  least  smell  and  heat ;  and 
nobody  for  a  moment  di-eamed — for  we  really  all  were  dreaming — of 
anybody  with  energy  enough  to  be  disturbed  about  anything,  when 
Major  Hockin  burst  in  upon  us  all  (who  were  trying  not  to  be  red-hot 
in  the  feeble  shade  of  poop-awnings),  leading  by  the  hand  an  ancient 
woman,  scarcely  dressed  with  decency,  and  howling  in  a  tone  very  sad 
to  hear. 

"  This  lady  has  been  robbed  !  "  cried  the  Major ;  "  robbed,  not  fifteen 
feet  below  us.  Robbed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  the  most  cherished 
treasures  of  her  life,  the  portrait  of  her  only  son,  the  savings  of  "a  life  of 
honest  toil,  her  poor  dead  husband's  tobacco-box,  and  a  fine  cut  of 
Colorado  cheese." 

"  Ten  pounds  and  a  quarter,  gospel-true  ! "  cried  the  poor  woman, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  searching  for  any  kind  face  among  us. 

"  Go  to  the  Captain,"  muttered  one  sleepy  gentleman.  "  Go  to  the 
devil,"  said  another  sleepy  man ;  "  what  have  we  to  do  with  it  1 " 

"  I  will  neither  go  to  the  Captain,"  replied  the  Major,  very  distinctly, 
"  nor  yet  to  the  devil,  as  a  fellow  who  is  not  a  man  has  dared  to  suggest 
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to  me " 

"  All  tied  in  my  own  pocket-handkerchief ! "  the  poor  old  woman 
began  to  scream ;  "  the  one  with  the  three-cornered  spots  upon  'un. 
Only  two  have  I  ever  owned  in  all  my  life,  and  this  were  the  veiy  best 
of  'em.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  that  ever  I  should  come  to  this  exposing  of 
my  things  ! " 

"  Madam,  you  shall  have  justice  done,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Hockin.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  you  are  not  all  asleep,  how  would 
you  like  to  be  treated  so  1  Because  the  weather  is  a  trifle  warm,  there 
you  lie  like  a  parcel  of  Mexicans.  If  anybody  picked  your  pockets, 
would  you  have  life  enough  to  roll  over  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  a  fat  young  Briton,  with  a  very  good- 
natured  face;  "but  for  a  poor  woman  I  can  stand  upright.  Major 
Hockin,  here  is  a  guinea  for  her.  Perhaps  more  of  us  will  give  a  trifle." 

"  Well  done  !  "  cried  the  Major  ;  "  but  not  so  much  as  that.  Let  us 
first  ascertain  all  the  rights  of  the  case.  Perhaps  half-a-crown  apiece 
would  reach  it." 

Half-a-crown  apiece  would  have  gone  beyond  it,  as  we  [discovered 
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afterwards ;  for  the  old  lady's  handkerchief  was  in  her  lox,  lost  under 
some  more  of  her  property  ;  and  the  tide  of  sleepy  charity  taking  this 
direction  under  such  vehement  impulse,  several  other  steerage  pas- 
sengers lost  their  goods,  but  found  themselves  too  late  in  doing  so.  But 
the  Major  was  satisfied,  and  the  rude  man  who  had  told  him  to  go  amiss, 
begged  his  pardon,  and  thus  we  sailed  011  slowly  and  peaceably.  ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
INSIDE  THE  CHANNEL. 

THAT  little  incident  threw  some  light  upon  Major  Hockin's  character.  It 
was  not  for  himself  alone  that  he  was  so  particular,  or,  as  many  would 
call  it,  fidgety,  to  have  everything  done  properly;  for  if  anything  came 
to  his  knowledge  which  he  thought  unfair  to  any  one,  it  concerned  him 
almost  as  much  as  if  the  wrong  had  been  done  to  his  own  home  self. 
Through  this  he  had  fallen  into  many  troubles,  for  his  impressions 
were  not  always  accurate,  but  they  taught  him  nothing ;  or  rather,  as 
his  wife  said,  "  the  Major  could  not  help  it."  The  leading  journals  of 
the  various  places  in  which  Major  Hockin  sojourned  had  published  his 
letters  of  grievances  sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  editor,  and 
had  suffered  in  purse  by  doing  so.  But  the  Major  always  said,  "  Venti- 
late it,  ventilate  the  subject,  my  dear  sir ;  bring  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  it."  And  Mrs.  Hockin  always  said  that  it  was  her  husband  to 
whom  belonged  the  whole  credit  of  this  new  and  spirited  use  of  the  fine 
word  "  ventilation." 

As  betwixt  this  faithful  pair,  it  is  scarcely  needful  perhaps  to  say 
that  the  Major  was  the  master.  His  sense  of  justice  dictated  that,  as 
well  as  his  general  briskness.  Though  he  was  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Gundry 
in  undervaluing  female  mind,  his  larger  experience  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  our  sex  had  taught  him  to  do  justice  to  us ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  him  often  defer  to  the  judgment  of  ladies.  But  this  he 
did  more  perhaps  in  theory  than  in  practice ;  yet  it  made  all  the  ladies 
declare  to  one  another  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  And  so  he  was ; 
though  he  had  his  faults  ;  but  his  faults  were  such  as  we  approve  of. 

But  Mrs.  Hockin  had  no  fault  in  any  way  worth  speaking  of. 
And  whatever  she  had  was  her  husband's  doing,  through  her  desire 
to  keep  up  with  him.  She  was  pretty,  even  now  in  her  sixtieth  year, 
and  a  great  deal  prettier  because  she  never  tried  to  look  younger. 
Silver  hair,  and  gentle  eyes,  and  a  forehead  in  which  all  the  cares  of 
eight  children  had  scarcely  imprinted  a  wrinkle,  also  a  kind  expression 
of  interest  in  whatever  was  spoken  of,  with  a  quiet  voice  and  smile,  and 
a  power  of  not  saying  too  much  at  a  time,  combined  to  make  this  lady 
pleasant. 

Without  any  fuss  or  declaration,  she  took  me  immediately  under  her 
care ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  after  two  years  passed  in  the  society  of 
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Suan  Isco  and  the  gentle  Sawyer,  she  found  many  things  in  me  to 
amend,  which  she  did  by  example  and  without  reproof.  She  shielded 
me  also  in  the  cleverest  way  from  the  curiosity  of  the  saloon,  which  at 
first  was  very  trying.  For  the  Bridal  Veil  being  a  well-known  ship 
both  for  swift  passages  and  for  equipment,  almost  every  berth  was- 
taken,  and  when  the  weather  was  calm,  quite  a  large  assembly  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Among  these,  of  course,  were  some  ill-bred  people ;  and  my 
youth  and  reserve,  and  self-consciousness,  and  so  on,  made  my  reluc- 
tant face  the  mark  for  many  a  long  and  searching  gaze.  My  own  wish 
had  been  not  to  dine  thus  in  public;  but  hearing  that  my  absence 
would  only  afford  fresh  grounds  for  curiosity,  I  took  my  seat  between 
the  Major  and  his  wife,  the  former  having  pledged  himself  to  the  latter 
to  leave  everything  to  her  management.  His  temper  was  tried  more 
than  once  to  its  utmost — which  was  not  a  very  great  distance — but  he 
kept  his  word,  and  did  not  interfere ;  and  I  having  had  some  experience 
with  Firm,  eschewed  all  perception  of  glances.  And  as  for  all  words, 
Mrs.  Hockin  met  them  with  an  obtuse  obliqueness  ;  so  that  after  a  day 
or  two  it  was  settled  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  "  Miss  Wood." 

It  had  been  a  very  sore  point  to  come  to,  and  cost  an  unparalleled 
shed  of  pride,  that  I  should  be  shorn  of  two-thirds  of  my  name,  and  be 
called  "  Miss  Wood,"  like  almost  anybody  else.  I  refused  to  entertain 
such  a  very  poor  idea,  and  clung  to  the  name  which  had  always  been 
mine — for  my  father  would  never  depart  from  it  — and  I  even  burst  into 
tears,  which  would,  I  suppose,  be  called  "  sentimental ; "  but  still  the 
stern  fact  stared  me  in  the  face— I  must  go  as  "  Miss  Wood,"  or  not  go 
at  all.  Upon  this  Major  Hockin  had  insisted ;  and  even  Colonel  Gun- 
dry  could  not  move  him  from  his  resolution. 

Uncle  Sam  had  done  his  utmost,  as  was  said  before,  to  stop  me  from 
fishing  to  go  at  all ;  but  when  he  found  my  whole  heart  bent  upon  it, 
and  even  my  soul  imperilled  by  the  sense  of  neglecting  life's  chief  duty, 
his  own  stern  sense  of  right  came  in,  and  sided  with  my  prayers  to  him. 
And  so  it  was  that  he  let  me  go,  with  pity  for  my  youth  and  sex,  but  a 
knowledge  that  I  was  in  good  hands,  and  an  inborn,  perhaps  "  Puritanical" 
faith,  that  the  Lord  of  all  right  would  see  to  me. 

The  Major,  on  the  other  hand,  had  none  of  this.  He  differed  from. 
Uncle  Sam  as  much  as  a  trim-cut  and  highly-cultured  garden-tree  differs 
from  a  great  spreading  king  of  the  woods.  He  was  not  without  a  strict 
sense  of  religion,  especially  when  he  had  to  inarch  men  to  church ;  and 
he  never  even  used  a  bad  word,  except  when  wicked  facts  compelled 
him.  When  properly  let  alone,  and  allowed  to  nurse  his  own  opinions, 
he  had  a  i-espectable  idea  that  all  things  wepe  certain' to  be  ordered  for 
the  best ;  but  nothing  enraged  him  so  much  as  to  tell  him  that,  when 
things  went  against  him,  or  even  against  his  predictions. 

It  was  lucky  for  me,  then,  that  Major  Hockin  had  taken  a  most  ad^ 
verse  view  of  my  case.  He  formed  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  haste, 
and  with  the  greatest  perseverance  stuck  to  them  ;  for  he  was  the  most, 
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generous  of  mankind,  if  generous  means  one  quite  full  of  his  genus. 
And  in  my  little  case,  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  the  whole  of  the 
facts  were  against  me.  "  Fact,"  was  his  favourite  word,  and  one  which 
ne  always  used  with  great  effect;  for  nobody  knows  very  well  what  it 
means,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  our  language.  And  so  when  he  said  that 
the  facts  were  against  me,  who  was  there  to  answer  that  facts  are  not  truth  ? 

This  fast-set  conclusion  of  his  was  known  to  me,  not  through  himself, 
but  through  his  wife.  For  I  could  not  yet  bring  myself  to  speak  of  the 
things  that  lay  close  at  my  heart  to  him  ;  though  I  knew  that  he  must 
be  aware  of  them.  And  he,  like  a  gentleman,  left  me  to  begin.  I  could 
often  see  that  he  was  ready  and  quite  eager  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion,  which  would  only  have  turned  me  against  him,  and  irritated 
him  perhaps  with  me.  And  having  no  home  in  England,  or  indeed,  I 
might  say,  anywhere,  I  was  to  live  with  the  Major  and  his  wife, 
supposing  that  they  could  arrange  it  so,  until  I  should  discover  rela- 
tives. 

We  had  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  although  we  set  sail  so  fairly ;  and 
I  thought  that  we  never  should  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  teeth  of  the 
furious  north-east  winds  :  and  after  that  we  lay  becalmed,  I  have  no  idea 
in  what  latitude,  though  the  passengersnow  talked  quite  like  seamen,  at 
least  till  the  sea  got  up  again.  However,  at  last  we  made  the  English 
Channel,  in  the  dreary  days  of  November,  and  after  more  peril  there 
than  anywhere  else,  we  were  safely  docked  at  Southampton.  Here  the 
Major  was  met  by  two  dutiful  daughters,  bringing  their  husbands  and 
children,  and  I  saw  more  of  family-life  (at  a  distance)  than  had  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  observe  before ;  and  although  there  were  many  little  jars  and 
brawls  and  cuts  at  one  another,  I  was  sadly  inclined  to  wish  sometimes 
for  some  brothers  and  sisters  to  quarrel  with. 

But  having  none  to  quarrel  with,  and  none  to  love,  except  good  Mrs. 
Hockin,  who  went  away  by  train  immediately,  I  spent  such  a  wretched 
time  in  that  town,  that  I  longed  to  be  back  in  the  Bridal  Veil  in 
the  very  worst  of  weather.  The  ooze  of  the  shore  and  the  reek  of 
the  water,  and  the  dreary  flatness  of  the  land  around  (after  the  glorious 
heaven-clad  heights,  which  made  me  ashamed  of  littleness),  also  the  rough 
stupid  stare  of  the  men,  when  I  went  about  as  an  American  lady  may 
freely  do  in  America,  and  the  sharpness  of  everybody's  voice  (instead  of 
the  genial  tones  which  those  who  cannot  produce  them  call  "nasal,"  but 
which  from  a  higher  view  are  cordial) — taken  one  after  other,  or  all  toge- 
ther, these  things  made  me  think,  in  the  first  flush  of  thought,  that  Eng- 
land was  not  a  nice  country.  After  a  little  while,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  quick ;  as  foreigners  are  with  things  which  require 
quiet  comprehension.  For  instance,  I  was  annoyed  at  having  a  stupid 
woman  put  over  me,  as  if  I  could  not  mind  myself — a  cook,  or  a  nurse,  or 
housekeeper,  or  something  very  useful  in  the  Hockin  family,  but  to  me 
a  mere  incumbrance,  and  (as  I  thought  in  my  wrath  sometimes),  a  spy. 
What  was  I  likely  to  do,  or  what  was  any  one  likely  to  do  to  me,  in  a 
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thoroughly  civilised  country,  that  I  could  not  even  stay  in  private  lodg- 
ings, where  I  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  without  this  dull  creature 
being  forced  upon  me  ]  But  the  Major  so  ordered  it ;  and  I  gave  in. 

There  I  must  have  stayed  for  the  slowest  three  months  ever  passed 
without  slow  starvation,  finishing  my  growth,  but  not  knowing  how  to 
"  form  my  mind,"  as  I  was  told  to  do.  Major  HockLa  came  -down, 
once  or  twice,  to  see  me ;  and  though  I  did  not  like  him,  yet  it  was 
almost  enough  to  make  me  do  so,  to  see  a  little  liveliness.  But  I  could 
not  and  would  not  put  up  with  a  frightful  German  baron  of  music, 
with  a  polished  card  like  a  toast-rack,  whom  the  Major  tried  to  impress 
on  me.  As  if  I  could  stop  to  take  music-lessons  ! 

"  Miss  Wood,"  said  Major  Hockin,  in  his  strongest  manner,  the  last 
time  he  came  to  see  me  :  "I  stand  to  you  in  loco  parentis.  That  means, 
with  the  duties,  relationships,  responsibilities,  and  what  not,  of  the  un- 
fortunate— I  should  say  rather  of  the  beloved — parent  deceased.  I  wish 
to  be  more  careful  of  you,  than  of  a  daughter  of  my  own.  A  great  deal 
more  careful,  ten  times,  Miss  Wood.  I  may  say  a  thousand  times  more 
careful,  because  you  have  not  had  the  discipline  which  a  daughter  of 
mine  would  have  enjoyed.  And  you  are  so  impulsive,  when  you  take 
an  idea.  You  judge  everybody  by  your  likings.  That  leads  fo  error, 
error,  error." 

"  My  name  is  not  Miss  Wood,"  I  answered ;  "  my  name  is  '  Erema 
Castlewood.'  Whatever  need  may  have  been  on  board  ship  for  nobody 
knowing  who  I  am,  surely  I  may  have  my  own  name  now." 

When  anybody  says  "  surely,"  at  once  up  springs  a  question ;  nothing 
being  sure,  and  the  word  itself  at  heart  quite  interrogative.  The  Major 
knew  all  those  little  things,  which  manage  women  so  manfully.  So  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  me. 

I  had  not  one  atom  of  Russian  twist,  or  dyed  China-grass  in  my 
hair,  or  even  the  ubiquitous  aid  of  horse  and  cow ;  neither  in  my  face 
or  figure  was  I  conscious  of  false  presentment.  The  Major  was  welcome 
to  lead  me  to  the  light  and  to  throw  up  all  his  spectacles,  and  gaze  with 
all  his  eyes.  My  only  vexation  was  with  myself,  because  I  could  not 
keep  the  weakness — which  a  stranger  should  not  see— out  of  my  eyes ; 
iipon  sudden  remembrance,  who  it  was  that  used  to  have  the  right  to 
do  such  things  to  me.  This  it  was,  and  nothing  else,  that  made  me 
drop  my  eyes  perhaps. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear !  "  said  Major  Hockin,  in  a  softer  voice  than 
usual ;  "  pretty  fit  you  are  to  combat  with  the  world,  and  defy  the 
world,  and  brave  the  world,  and  abolish  the  world — or  at  least  the 
world's  opinion  !  '  Bo  to  a  goose'  you  can  say,  my  dear ;  but  no  '  bo '  to 
a  gander.  No,  no,  do  quietly  what  I  advise — by-the-by,  you  have  never 
asked  my  advice  !  " 

I  cannot  have  been  hypocritical ;  for  of  all  things  I  detest  that  most ; 
but  in  good  faith  I  said,  being  conquered  by  the  Major's  relaxation  of  his 
eyes — 
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"  Oh,  why  have  you  never  offered  it  to  me  ?  You  knew  that  I  never 
could  ask  for  it." 

For  the  moment  he  looked  surprised,  as  if  our  ideas  had  gone  cross- 
wise ;  and  then  he  remembered  many  little  symptoms  of  my  faith  in  his 
opinions ;  which  was  now  growing  inevitable,  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  many  grandchildren— all  certain  that  he  was  a  Solomon. 

"  Erema,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  dear  good  girl,  though  sadly,  sadly, 
romantic.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  so  much  sense.  I  will  talk  with 
you,  Erema,  when  we  both  have  leisure." 

"  I  am  quite  at  leisure,  Major  Hockin,"  I  replied ;  "  and  only  too 
happy  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say.  You  are  in  lodgings.  You  can  do  exactly 
as  you  please.  But  I  have  a  basin  of  ox-tail  soup,  a  cutlet,  and  a  wood- 
cock waiting  for  me,  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel.  Bless  me,  I  am  five 
minutes  late  already !  I  will  come  and  have  a  talk  with  you  after- 
wards." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said ;  "  we  had  better  leave  it.  It  seems  of  no  im- 
portance, compared — compared  with " 

"  My  dinner  !  "  said  the  Major ;  but  he  was  offended,  and  so  was  I  a 
little,  though  neither  of  vis  meant  to  vex  the  other. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 
BRUNTSEA. 

IT  would  be  unfair  to  Major  Hockin  to  take  him  for  an  extravagant 
man  or  a  self-indulgent  one,  because  of  the  good  dinner  he  had  ordered, 
and  his  eagerness  to  sit  down  to  it.  Through  all  the  best  years  of  his 
life  he  had  been  most  frugal,  abstemious,  and  self-denying,  grudging 
every  penny  of  his  own  expense,  but  sparing  none  for  his  family.  And 
now,  when  he  found  himself  so  much  better  off,  with  more  income  and 
less  outlay,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  enjoying  good  things,  with  the 
wholesome  zest  of  abstinence. 

For,  coming  to  the  point,  and  going  well  into  the  matter,  the  Major 
had  discovered  that  the  "  little  property  "  left  to  him,  and  which  he  was 
come  to  see  to,  really  was  quite  a  fine  estate  for  any  one  who  knew  how 
to  manage  it,  and  would  not  spare  courage  and  diligence.  And  of  these 
two  qualities  he  had  such  abundance,  that  without  any  outlet  they  might 
have  turned  him  sour. 

The  property  lately  devised  to  him  by  bis  cousin,  Sir  Rufus  Hockin, 
had  long  been  far  more  plague  than  profit  to  that  idle  baronet.  Sir 
Rufus  hated  all  exertion/yet  could  not  comfortably  put  up  with  the  only 
alternative — extortion.  Having  no  knowledge  of  his  cousin  Nick 
(except  that  he  was  indefatigable),  and  knowing  his  own  son  to  be  lazier 
even  than  himself  had  been,  longing  also  to  inflict  even  posthumous  jus- 
tice upon  the  land-agent,  with  the  glad  consent  of  his  heir  he  left  this 
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distant,  fretful,  and  naked  spur  of  land  to  his  beloved  cousin,  Major 
Nicholas  Hockin. 

The  Major  first  heard  of  this  unexpected  increase  of  his  belongings 
while  he  was  hoveling,  in  the  land  of  gold,  between  his  desire  to  specu- 
late and  his  dread  of  speculation.  At  once  he  consulted  our  Colonel 
Gundry,  who  met  him  by  appointment  at  Sacramento  ;  and  Uncle  Sam 
having  a  vast  idea  of  the  value  of  land  in  England,  which  the  Major 
naturally  made  the  most  of,  now  being  an  English  landowner,  they  spent 
a  most  pleasant  evening,  and  agreed  upon  the  line  marked  out  by 
Providence. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  came  home,  bringing  (by  kind  arrangement)  me, 
who  was  much  more  trouble  than  comfort  to  him,  and  at  first  disposed 
to  be  cold  and  curt.  And  thus  it  was  that  I  was  left  so  long  in  that 
wretched  Southampton,  under  the  care  of  a  very  kind  person  who  never 
could  understand  me.  And  all  this  while  (as  I  ought  to  have  known, 
without  any  one  to  tell  me)  Major  Hockin  was  testing  the  value  and 
beating  the  bounds  of  his  new  estate,  and  prolonging  his  dinner  from  one 
to  two  courses,  or  three  if  he  had  been  travelling.  His  property  was 
large  enough  to  afford  him  many  dinners,  and  rich  enough  (when  rightly 
treated)  to  insure  their  quality. 

Bruntsea  is  a  quiet  little  village  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England,  in 
Kent  or  in  Sussex,  I  am  not  sure  which  ;  for  it  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  and  says  that  it  belongs  to  neither.  It  used  to  be  a  place  of  size 
and  valour,  furnishing  ships,  and  finding  money  for  patriotic  purposes. 
And  great  people  both  embarked  and  landed,  one  doing  this  and  the 
other  that ;  though  nobody  seems  to  have  ever  done  both,  if  history  is  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  glory  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  a  seal  and 
an  immemorial  stick,  each  of  which  is  blest  with  marks  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  could  be  wished,  though  both  are  to  be  seen  for  sixpence.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  written  in  more  than  forty  different  ways,  they 
say ;  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  less  positive  than  the  youngest  how  to 
spell  it. 

This  village  lies  in  the  mouth,  or  rather  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
mouth,  of  a  long  and  wide  depression  among  the  hills,  through  which  a 
sluggish  river  wins  its  muddy  consummation.  This  river  once  went  far 
along  the  sea-brink,  without  entering  (like  a  child  who  is  afraid  to  bathe), 
as  the  Adnr  does  at  Shoreham,  and  as  many  other  rivers  do.  And  in 
those  days,  the  mouth  and  harbour  were  under  the  cliff  at  Bruntsea ; 
whence  its  seal  and  corporation,  stick,  and  other  blessings.  But  three 
or  four  centuries  ago  the  river  was  drawn  by  a  violent  storm,  like  a 
badger  from  his  barrel,  and  forced  to  come  straight  out  and  face  the  sea, 
without  any  three  miles  of  dalliance.  The  time-serving  water  made  the 
best  of  this,  forsook  its  ancient  bed  (as  classic  nymphs  and  fountains  used 
to  do),  and  left  poor  Bruntsea  with  a  dry  bank,  and  no  haven  for  a 
cockle-shell.  A  new  port,  such  as  it  is,  incrusted  the  fickle  jaw  of  the 
river ;  piles  were  driven  and  earthworks  formed,  lest  the  water  should 
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return  to  its  old  love,  and  Bruntsea,  as  concerned  her  traffic,  became  but 
a  mark  of  memory.  Her  noble  corporation  never  demanded  their  old 
channel,  but  regarded  the  whole  as  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  had  the 
good  sense  to  insist  upon  nothing,  except  their  time-honoured  cere- 
monies. 

In  spite  of  all  these  and  tbeir  importance,  land  became  of  no  value  there. 
The  owner  of  the  Eastern  Manor  and  of  many  ancient  rights,  having  no 
means  of  getting  at  them,  sold  them  for  an  "  old  song,"  which  they  were; 
and  the  buyer  was  one  of  the  Hockin  race,  a  shipwrecked  mariner  from 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  kindly  treated  there,  and  took  a  fancy  accord- 
ingly. He  sold  his  share  in  some  mine  to  pay  for  it,  settled  here,  and 
died  here ;  and  his  son,  getting  on  in  the  world,  built  a  house,  and  took 
to  serious  smuggling.  In  the  chalk  cliffs  eastward  he  found  holes  of 
honest  value  to  him,  capable  of  cheap  enlargement  (which  the  Cornish 
holes  were  not),  and  much  more  accessible  from  France.  Becoming  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant,  he  had  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
inquiring  into  his  own  deeds,  which  enabled  him  to  check  those  few  who 
otherwise  might  have  competed  with  him.  He  flourished,  and  bought 
more  secure  estates ;  and  his  son,  for  activity  against  smugglers,  was 
made  a  gentle  baronet. 

These  things  now  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  fee-simple  of  the 
Hockin  family  became  a  mere  load  and  incumbrance.  Sir  George,  and 
Sir  Egbert,  and  Sir  Rufus,  one  after  another,  did  not  like  the  hints 
about  contraband  dealings  which  met  them  whenever  they  deigned  to 
come  down  there,  till  at  last  the  estate  (being  left  to  an  agent)  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  ever  paid  in.  And  thus — as  should  have  been  more 
briefly  told — the  owner  was  our  Major  Hockin. 

No  wonder  that  this  gentleman,  with  so  many  cares  to  attend  to,  had 
no  time,  at  first,  to  send  for  me.  And  no  wonder  that  when  he  came 
down  to  see  me,  he  was  obliged  to  have  good  dinners.  For  the  work 
done  by  him  in  those  three  months  surprised  everybody  except  himself, 
and  made  in  old  Bruntsea  a  stir  unknown  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  For  he  owned  the  house  under  the  eastern  cliff,  and  the 
warren,  and  the  dairy  farm  inland,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground  where  the 
sea  used  to  come,  and  fields  where  the  people  grew  potatoes  gratis, 
and  all  the  eastern  village,  where  the  tenants  paid  their  rents  whenever 
they  found  it  rational. 

A  hot  young  man,  in  a  place  like  this,  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  Either  he  would  have  accepted  large  views,  and  applauded 
this  fine  communism  (if  he  could  afford  it,  and  had  no  wife),  or  else  he 
would  have  rushed  at  everybody  headlong,  and  butted  them  back  to  their 
abutments.  Neither  course  would  have  created  half  the  excitement 
which  the  Major's  did.  At  least,  there  might  have  been  more  talk  at 
first,  but  not  a  quarter  so  much  in  sum  total.  Of  those  things,  how- 
ever, there  is  time  enough  to  speak,  if  I  dare  to  say  anything  about  them. 

The  things  more  to  my  mind  (and  therefore  more  likely  to  be.  made 
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plain  to  another  mind)  are  not  the  petty  flickering  phantoms  of  the 
shadow  we  call  human,  and  which  alone  we  realise,  and  dwell  inside  it 
and  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  all  creation  ;  but  the  infinitely  nobler  things  of 
ever-changing  but  perpetual  beauty,  and  no  selfishness.  These,  without 
deigning  to  us  even  sense  to  be  aware  of  them,  shape  our  little  minds  and 
bodies,  and  our  large  self-importance,  and  fail  to  know  when  the  lord,  or 
king,  who  owns,  is  buried  under  them.  To  have  perception  of  such  mighty 
truths  is  good  for  all  of  us ;  and  I  never  had  keener  perception  of  them 
than  when  I  sat  down  on  the  Major's  camp-stool,  and  saw  all  his  land 
around  me,  and  even  the  sea — where  all  the  fish  were  his,  as  soon  as  he 
could  catch  them — and  largely  reflected  that  not  a  square  foot  of  the 
whole  world  would  ever  belong  to  me. 

"  Bruntlands,"  as  the  house  was  called,  perhaps  from  standing  well 
above  the  sea,  was  sheltered  by  the  curve  of  the  eastern  cliff,  which 
looked  down  over  Bruntsea.  The  cliff  was  of  chalk,  very  steep  towards 
the  sea,  and  showing  a  prominent  headland  towards  the  south,  but 
prettily  rising  in  grassy  curves  from  the  inland  and  from  the  westward. 
And  then  where  it  suddenly  chined  away  from  land-slope  into  sea-front,  a 
long  bar  of  shingle  began  at  right  angles  to  it,  and,  as  level  as  a  railroad, 
went  to  the  river's  mouth,  a  league  or  so  now  to  the  westward^  And 
beyond  that  another  line  of  white  cliffs  rose,  and  looked  well  till  they 
came  to  their  headland.  Inside  this  bank  of  shingle,  from  end  to  end, 
might  be  traced  the  old  course  of  the  river,  and  to  landward  of  that 
trough  at  the  hither  end  stood,  or  lay,  the  calm  old  village. 

Forsaken  as  it  was  by  the  river,  this  village  stuck  to  its  ancient  site 
and  home,  and  instead  of  migrating  contracted  itself,  and  cast  off  need- 
less members.  Shrunken  Bruntsea  clung  about  the  oldest  of  its  churches, 
while  the  four  others  fell  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  settled  into  cow-yards 
and  barns,  and  places  where  old  men  might  sifc  and  sigh.  But  Bruntsea 
distinctly  and  trenchantly  kept  the  old  town's  division  into  east  and 
west. 

East  Bruntsea  was  wholly  in  the  Major's  manor,  which  had  a  special 
charter ;  and  most  of  the  houses  belonged  to  him.  This  ownership 
hitherto  had  meant  only  that  the  landlord  should  do  all  the  tumble- 
down repairs  (when  the  agent  reported  that  they4  must  be  done),  but 
never  must  enter  the  door  for  his  rent.  The  borough  had  been  dis- 
franchised, though  the  snuggest  of  the  snug  for  generations ;  and  the 
freemen,  thus  being  robbed  of  their  rights,  had  no  power  to  discharge 
their  duties.  And  to  complicate  matters  yet  further,  for  the  few  who 
wished  to  simplify  them,  the  custom  of  "  borough-English  "  prevailed, 
and  governed  the  descent  of  dilapidations,  making  nice  niceties  for  clever 
men  of  law. 

"  You  see  a  fine  property  here,  Miss  Wood,"  Major  Hockin  said  to 
me,  as  we  sat,  on  the  day  after  I  was  allowed  to  come,  enjoying  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  sea  and  the  newness  of  the  February  air,  and 
looking  abroad  very  generally ;  "  a  very  fine  property,  but  neglected — 
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shamefully,  horribly,  atrociously — neglected,  but  capable  of  noble  things, 
of  grand  things,  of  magnificent,  with  a  trifle  of  judicious  outlay  !" 

"  Oh,  please  not  to  talk  of  outlay,  my  dear,"  said  good  Mrs.  Hockin, 
gently ;  "  it  is  such  an  odious  word;  and  where  in  the  world  is  it  to  come 
from  V 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  favourite  copy  in  my 
copy-book  was,  '  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.'  Miss  Wood,  what 
is  your  opinion  1  But,  wait,  you  must  have  time  to  understand  the 
subject.  First  we  bring  a  railway — always  the  first  step  ;  why,  the  line 
is  already  made  for  it,  by  the  course  of  the  old  river,  and  the  distance 
from  Newport  three  miles  and  a  half.  It  ought  not  to  cost  quite  200?. 
a  mile,  the  mere  outlay  for  rails  and  sleepers.  The  land  is  all  mine,  and 
— and  of  course  other  landed  proprietors'.  Very  well,  these  would  all 
unite,  of  course ;  so  that  not  a  farthing  need  be  paid  for  land,  which  is 
the  best  half  of  the  battle.  We  have  the  station  here — not  too  near  my 
house,  that  would  never  do — I  could  not  bear  the  noise — but  in  a 
fine  central  place  where  nobody  on  earth  could  object  to  it — lively, 
and  close  at  hand  for  all  of  them.  Unluckily  I  was  just  too  late.  We 
have  lost  a  parliamentary  year  through  that  execrable  calm — you 
remember  all  about  it.  Otherwise  we  would  have  had  Billy  Puff 
stabled  at  Brunt-sea  by  the  first  of  May.  But  never  mind  ;  we  shall  do 
it  all  the  better  and  cheaper  by  taking  our  time  about  it.  Very  well, 
we  have  the  railway  opened,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  developed.  We 
build  a  fine  terrace  of  elegant  villas,  a  crescent  also,  and  a  large  hotel 
replete  with  every  luxury  ;  and  we  form  the  finest  sea- parade  in  England 
by  simply  assisting  nature.  Hah0  London  comes  down  here  to  bathe,  to 
catch  shrimps,  to  flirt,  and  to  do  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  become  a  select, 
salubrious,  influential,  and  yet  economical  place  ;  and  then  what  do  we 
do,  Mrs.  Hockin  I" 

"  My  dear,  how  can  I  tell  ]  But  I  hope  that  we  should  rest  and  be 
thankful." 

"  Not  a  "bit  of  it.  I  should  hope  not,  indeed.  Erema,  what  do  we 
do  then  1" 

"  It  is  useless  to  ask  me.  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  set  up  a  hand- 
some sawmill  1 " 

"  A.  sawmill !  What  a  notion  of  Paradise  !  No,  this  is  what  we  do 
— but  remember  that  I  speak  in  the  strictest  confidence ;  dishonest  anta- 
gonism might  arise,  if  we  ventilated  our  ideas  too  soon — Mrs.  Hockin  and 
Miss  Wood,  we  demand  the  restoration  of  our  river ! — the  return  of 
our  river  to  its  ancient  course." 

"I  see,"  said  his  wife ;  "oh,  how  grand  that  would  be;  and  how 
beautiful  from  our  windows  !  That  really,  now,  is  a  noble  thought ! " 

"  A  just  one — simply  a  just  one.  Justice  ought  not  to  be  noble,  my 
dear,  however  rare  it  may  be.  Generosity,  magnanimity,  heroism,  and 
so  on — those  are  the  things  we  call  noble,  my  dear." 

"  And  the  founding  of  cities.    Oh,  my  dear,  I  remember,  when  I  was 
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at  school,  it  was  always  said  in  what  we  called  our  histories,  that  the 
founders  of  cities  had  honours  paid  them,  and  altars  built,  and  divinities 
done,  and  holidays  held  in  their  honour." 

"  To  that  I  object,"  cried  the  Major,  sternly.  "  If  I  founded  fifty 
cities,  I  would  never  allow  one  holiday.  The  Sabbath  is  enough ;  one  day 
in  seven — fifteen  per  cent,  of  one's  whole  time ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  of 
your  Sunday  goes  in  church.  Very  right,  of  course,  and  loyal,  and  truly 
edifying — Mrs.  Hockin's  father  was  a  clergyman,  Miss  Wood ;  and  the 
last  thing  I  would  ever  allow  on  my  manor  would  be  a  dissenting 
chapel ;  but  still  I  will  have  no  new  churches  here,  and  a  man  who 
might  go  against  me.  They  all  want  to  pick  their  own  religious  views, 
instead  of  reflecting  who  supports  them  !  It  never  used  to  be  so  ;  and 
such  things  shall  never  occur  on  my  manor.  A  good  hotel,  attendance 
included,  and  a  sound  and  moderate  table  d'hote ;  but  no  church,  with  a 
popish  bag  sent  round,  and  money  to  pay,  without  anything  to  eat." 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Hockin,  "  I  never  like  you  to  talk 
like  that.  You  quite  forget  who  my  father  was,  and  your  own  second 
son  such  a  very  sound  priest !" 

"  A  priest !  don't  let  him  come  here,"  cried  the  Major  ;  "  or  I'll  let 
him  know  what  tonsure  is,  and  read  him  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  A 
priest !  After  going  round  the  world  three  times,  to  come  home  and 
be  hailed  as  the  father  of  a  priest !  Don't  let  him  come  near  me,  or  I'll 
sacrifice  him." 

"  Now,  Major,  you  are  very  proud  of  him,"  his  good  wife  answered, 
as  he  shook  his  stick.  "  How  could  he  help  taking  orders  when  he  was 
under  orders  to  do  so  ?  And  his  views  are  sound  to  the  last  degree, 
most  strictly  correct  and  practical — at  least,  except  as  to  celibacy." 

"  He  holds  that  his  own  mother  ought  never  to  have  been  born  !  Miss 
Wood,  do  you  call  that  practical  ?" 

"  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  such  things,"  I  replied  ;  "  we  had  none 
of  them  in  California.  But  is  it  practical,  Major  Hockin — of  course  you 
know  best  in  your  engineering — I  mean,  would  it  not  require  something 
like  a  tunnel  for  the  river  and  the  railway  to  run  on  the  same  ground  ? " 

"  Why,  bless  me !  That  seems  to  have  escaped  my  notice.  You 
have  not  been  with  old  Uncle  Sam  for  nothing.  We  shall  have  to 
appoint  you  our  chief  engineer." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
LISTLESS. 

IT  seemed  an  unfortunate  thing  for  me,  and  unfavourable  to  my  purpose, 
that  my  host,  and  even  my  hostess  too,  should  be  so  engrossed  with  their 
new  estate,  its  beauties  and  capabilities.  Mrs.  Hockin  devoted  herself 
at  once  to  fowls  and  pigs  and  the  like  extravagant  economies,  haviug 
bought,  at  some  ill-starred  moment,  a  book  which  proved  that  hens 
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Ought  to  lay  eggs  in  a  manner  to  support  themselves,  their  families,  and 
the  family  they  belonged  to,  at  the  price  of  one  penny  a  dozen.  Eggs 
being  two  shillings  a  dozen  in  Bruntsea,  here  was.  a  margin  for  profit — no 
less  than  two  thousand  per  cent,  to  be  made,  allowing  for  all  accidents. 
The  lady  also  found  another  book,  divulging  for  a  shilling  the  author's 
purely  invaluable  secret — how  to  work  an  acre  of  ground,  pay  house- 
rent,  supply  the  house  grandly,  and  give  away  a  barrow-load  of  vege- 
tables every  day  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  by  keeping  a  pig — if  that  pig 
were  kept  properly.  And  after  that,  pork,  and  ham,  and  bacon  came 
of  him  ;  while  another  golden  pig  went  on. 

Mrs.  Hockin  was  very  soft-hearted,  and  said  that  she  never  could 
make  bacon  of  a  pig  like  that ;  and  I  answered  that  if  she  ever  got  him 
it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.  However,  the  law  was  laid  down  in  both 
books,  that  golden  fowls  and  diamondic  pigs  must  die  the  death  before 
they  begin  to  over-eat  production ;  and  the  Major  said,  "  To  be  sure. 
Yes,  yes.  Let  them  come  to  good  meat,  and  then  off  with  their  heads." 
And  his  wife  said  that  she  was  sure  she  could  do  it.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  tare  and  tret,  false  sentiment  must  be  excluded. 

At  the  moment,  these  things  went  by  me  as  trifles,  yet  made  me 
more  impatient.  Being  older  now,  and  beholding  what  happens  with 
tolerance  and  complacence,  I  am  only  surprised  that  my  good  friends 
were  so  tolerant  of  me  and  so  complacent.  For  I  mxist  have  been  a 
great  annoyance  to  them,  with  my  hurry  and  my  one  idea.  Happily, 
they  made  allowance  for  me,  which  I  was  not  old  enough  to  make  for  them. 
"  Go  to  London,  indeed !  Go  to  London  by  yourself ! "  cried  the 
Major,  with  a  red  face,  and  his  glasses  up,  when  I  told  him  one  morning 
that  I  could  stop  no  longer  without  doing  something.  "  Mary,  my  dear, 
when  you  have  done  out  there,  will  you  come  in  and  reason — if  you  can 
• — with  Miss  Wood  ?  She  vows  that  she' is  going  to  London,  all  alone." 
"Oh,  Major  Hockin — oh,  Nicholas  dear,  such  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened ! "  Mrs.  Hockin  had  scarcely  any  breath  to  tell  us,  as  she  came 
in  through  the  window.  "You  know  that  they  have  only  had  three 
bushels,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  five,  almost  ever  since  they  came. 
Erema,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Seven  and  three  quarter  bushels  of  barley,  at  five  and  ninepence  a 
bushel,  Mary,"  said  the  Major,  pulling  out  a  pocket-book;  "besides 
Indian  corn,  chopped  meat,  and  potatoes  !" 

"  And  fourteen  pounds  of  paddy,"  I  said,  which  was  a  paltry  thing  of 
me ;  "  not  to  mention  a  cake  of  graves,  three  sacks  of  brewers'  grains, 
and  then — I  forget  what  next." 

"  You  are  too  bad,  all  of  you.  Erema,  I  never  thought  you  would 
turn  against  me  so.  And  you  made  me  get  nearly  all  of  it.  But  please 
to  look  here.  What  do  you  call  this  ?  Is  this  no  reward  1  Is  this  not 
enough  ?  Major,  if  you  please,  what  do  you  call  this  ]  What  a  pity 
you  have  had  your  breakfast ! " 

"  A  blessing — if  this  was  to  be  my  breakfast.     I  call  that,  my  dear, 
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the  very  smallest  egg  I  have  seen  since  I  took  sparrows'  nests.  No 
wonder  they  sell  them  at  twelve  a  penny.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
first  egg,  my  dear  Mary." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  replied  Mrs.  Hockin,  who  had  the  sweetest 
temper  in  the  world.  "Small  beginnings  make  large  endings;  and  an 
egg  must  be  always  small  at  one  end.  You  scorn  my  first  egg,  and 
Erema  should  have  had  it,  if  she  had  been  good.  But  she  was  very 
wicked,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  Blow  it ! "  cried  the  Major.  "  I  mean  no  harm,  ladies.  I  never 
use  low  language.  What  I  mean  is,  make  a  pin  hole  at  each  end,  give 
a  puff,  and  away  goes  two  pennyworth,  and  you  have  a  cabinet  speci- 
men, which  your  egg  is  quite,  fitted  by  its  cost  to  be.  But  now,  Mary, 
talk  to  Miss  Wood,  if  you  please.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  anything, 
and  I  have  three  appointments  in  the  town  " — he  always  called  it  "  the 
town  "  now — "  three  appointments,  if  not  four ;  yes,  I  may  certainly  say 
four.  Talk  to  Miss  Wood,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  She  wants  to  go  to 
London,  which  would  be  absurd.  Ladies  seem  to  enter  into  ladies' 
logic.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it  better,  to  see  all  the  turns — 
and  the  ins  and  outs,  which  no  man  has  intellect  enough  to  see,  or  at 
least  to  make  head  or  tail  of.  Good-by  for  the  present ;  I  had  better 
be  off." 

"  I  should  think  you  had,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hockin,  as  her  husband 
marched  off,  with  his  side-lights  on,  and  his  short,  quick  step,  and  wcll- 
satisfied  glance  at  the  hill  which  belonged  to  him,  and  the  beach,  over 
which  he  had  rights  of  plunder — or,  at  least,  Uncle  Sam  would  have 
called  them  so,  strictly  as  he  stood  up  for  his  own. 

"  Now  come  and  talk  quietly  to  me,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Hockin  began, 
most  kindly,  forgetting  all  the  marvel  of  her  first-born  egg.  "  I  have 
noticed  how  restless  you  are,  and  devoid  of  a\l  healthy  interest  in  any- 
thing. 'Listless'  is  the  word.  'Listless'  is  exactly  what  I  mean, 
Erema.  When  I  was  at  your  time  of  life,  I  could  never  have  gone 
about  caring  for  nothing.  I  wonder  that  you  knew  that  I  even  had  a 
fowl ;  much  more  how  much  they  had  eaten  ! " 

"  I  really  do  try  to  do  all  I  can,  and  that  is  a  proof  of  it,"  I  said. 
"I  am  not  quite  so  listless  a3  you  think.  But  those  things  do  seem  so 
little  to  me." 

"My  dear,  if  you  were  happy,  they  would  seem  qiiite  large,  as,  after 
all  the  anxieties  of  my  life,  I  am  able  now  to  think  them.  It  is  a  power 
to  be  thankful  for ;  or,  at  least,  I  often  think  so.  Look  at  my  husband  ! 
He  has  outlived  and  outlasted  more  trouble  than  anyone,  but  myself,  could 
reckon  up  to  him  ;  and  yet  he  is  as  brisk,  as  full  of  life,  as  ready  to  begin 
a  new  thing  to-morrow — when  at  our  age  there  may  be  no  to-morrow, 
except  in  that  better  world,  my  dear,  of  which  it  is  high  time  for  him 
and  me  to  think ;  as  I  truly  hope  we  may  spare  the  time  to  do." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,"  I  cried.  "Please,  Mrs.  Hockin,  to  think 
of  your  hens  and  chicks — at  least  there  will  be  chicks  by  and-by.  I 
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am  almost  sure  there  will,  if  you  only  persevere.  It  seems  unfair  to  set 
our  minds  on  any  other  world,  till  justice  has  been  done  in  this." 

'•'  You  are  very  young,  my  child,  or  you  would  know  that  in  that 
case  we  never  should  think  of  it  at  all.  But  I  don't  want  to  preach  you 
a  sermon,  Ererna,  even  if  I  could  do  so.  I  only  just  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think,  what  good  you  imagine  that  you  can  do." 

"  It  is  no  imagination.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  right  my  father's  wrongs. 
And  I  never  shall  rest  till  I  do  so." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  any  wrong  to  right  1 "  she  asked  in  the 
warmth  of  the  moment,  and  then,  seeing  perhaps  how  my  colour  changed, 
she  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  kissed  my  forehead. 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  only  once  seen  him,"  I  said  ;  "  without  any  exaggera- 
tion, you  would  have  been  satisfied  at  once.  That  he  could  ever  have  done 
any  barm  was  impossible,  utterly  impossible.  I  am  not  as  I  was.  I 
can  listen  to  almost  anything  now  quite  calmly.  But  never  let  me  hear 
such  a  wicked  thing  again." 

"  You  must  not  go  on  like  that,  Erema,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  all 
your  friends.  No  one  can  help  being  sorry  for  you.  Very  few  girls 
have  been  placed  as  you  are.  I  am  sure  when  I  think  of  my  own 
daughters,  I  can  never  be  too  thankful.  But  the  very  first  thing  you 
have  to  learn,  above  all  things,  is  to  control  yourself." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,  of  course,"  I  said ;  "  and  I  keep  on  trying 
my  very  best.  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  I  said,  and  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  forgive  me." 

"  A  very  slight  exertion  is  enough  for  that.  But  now,  my  dear, 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this — and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  too 
much.  What  good  do  you  expect  to  get  by  going  thus  to  London  ? 
Have  you  any  friend  there,  anybody  to  trust,  anything  settled  as  to  what 
you  are  to  do  1 " 

"  Yes,  eveiy thing  is  settled  in  my  own  mind,"  I  answered  very 
bravely;  "  I  have  the  address  of  a  very  good  woman,  found  among  my 
father's  papers,  who  nursed  his  children,  and  understood  his  nature,  and 
always  kept  her  faith  in  him.  There  must  be  a  great  many  more  who  do 
the  same,  and  she  will  be  sure  to  know  them  and  introduce  me  to  them; 
and  I  shall  be  guided  by  their  advice." 

"  But  suppose  that  this  excellent  woman  is  dead,  or  not  to  be  found, 
or  has  changed  her  opinion." 

"  Her  opinion  she  never  could  change.  But  if  she  is  not  to  be  found, 
I  shall  find  her  husband,  or  her  children,  or  somebody.  And  besides 
that,  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  do.  I  have  the  address  of  the  agent 
through  whom  my  father  drew  his  income,  though  Uncle  Sam  let  me 
know  as  little  as  he  could.  And  I  know  who  his  bankers  were — (when, 
he  had  a  bank),  and  he  may  have  left  important  papers  there." 

"  Come,  that  looks  a  little  more  sensible,  my  dear ;  bankers  may 
always  be  relied  upon.  And  there  may  be  some  valuable  plate,  Erema. 
But  why  not  let  the  Major  go  with  you1?  His  advice  is  so  invaluable." 
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"  I  know  that  it  is,  in  all  ordinary  things.  But  I  cannot  have  him 
now  for  a  very  simple  reason.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  about  my  dear 
father — horribly,  horribly ;  I  can't  speak  of  it.  And  he  never  changes 
his  mind  ;  and  sometimes  when  I  look  at  him,  I  hate  him." 

"  Erema,  you  are  quite  a  violent  girl,  although  you  so  seldom  show 
it.  Is  the  whole  world  divided  then  into  two  camps—  those  who  think  as 
you  wish,  and  those  who  are  led  by  their  judgment  to  think  otherwise  ? 
And  are  you  to  hate  all  who  do  not  think  as  you  wish  ] " 

"  No,  because  I  do  not  hate  you,"  I  said ;  "  I  love  you,  though  you  do 
not  think  as  I  wish.  But  that  is  only  beciiuse  you  think  your  husband 
must  be  right  of  course.  But  I  cannot  like  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds,  according  to  their  own  coldness." 

"Major  Hockinis  not  cold  at  all.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a  warm- 
hearted man — -I  might  almost  say  hot-hearted." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is.  And  that  makes  it  ten  times  worse.  He  takes 
up  everybody's  case — but  mine." 

"  Sad  as  it  is,  you  almost  make  me  smile, "  my  hostess  answered 
gravely ;  "  and  yet  it  must  be  very  bitter  for  you,  knowing  how  just 
and  kind  my  husband  is.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  give  him  credit  for  at 
least  desiring  to  take  your  part.  And  doing  so,  at  least  you  might  let 
him  go  with  you,  if  only  as  a  good  protection." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  any  one ;  and  I  might  take  him  into  society  that 
he  would  not  like.  In  a  good  cause  he  would  go  anywhere,  I  know.  But 
in  my  cause,  of  course,  he  would  be  scrupulous.  Your  kindness  I  always 
can  rely  upon,  and  I  hope  in  the  end  to  earn  his  as  well." 

"  My  dear,  he  has  never  been  unkind  to  you.  I  am  certain  that  you 
never  can  say  that  of  him.  Major  Hockin  unkind  to  a  poor  girl  like 
you  ! " 

"  The  last  thing  I  wish  to  claim  is  anybody's  pity,"  I  answered,  less 
humbly  than  I  should  have  spoken,  though  the  pride  was  only  in  my 
tone  perhaps.  "  If  people  choose  to  pity  me,  they  are  very  good,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  offended,  because — because  they  cannot  help  it  perhaps,  from 
not  knowing  anything  about  me.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  be  pitied 
for,  except  that  I  have  lost  my  father,  and  have  nobody  left  to  care  for 
me,  except  Uncle  Sain  in  Americtx." 

"  Your  Uncle  Sam,  as  you  call  him,  seems  to  be  a  very  wonderful 
man,  Erema,"  said  Mrs.  Hockin,  craftily,  so  far  as  there  could  be  any 
craft  in  her ;  l'  I  never  saw  him — a  great  loss  on  my  part.  But  the 
Major  went  up  to  meet  him  somewhere,  and  came  home  with  the  stock 
of  his  best  tie  broken,  and  two  buttons  gone  from  his  waistcoat.  Does 
Uncle  Sam  make  people  laugh  so  much  1  Or  is  it  that  he  has  some  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  inducing  people  to  taste  whisky  ]  My  husband  is  a 
very — most  abstemious  man,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  Miss  Wood,  or 
tve  never  should  have  been  as  we  are,  I  am  sure.  But,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  my  life,  I  doubted  his  discretion,  on  the  following  day,  when  he  had — 
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what  shall  I  say  1 — when  he  had  been  exchanging  sentiments  with 
Uncle  Sam!" 

"  Uncle  Sam  never  takes  too  much  in  any  way,"  I  replied  to  this 
new  attack  ;  "  he  knows  what  he  ought  to  take,  and  then  he  stops.  Do 
you  think  that  it  may  have  been  his  '  sentiments,'  perhaps,  that  were 
too  strong  and  large  for  the  Major  ? " 

"  Erema  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Hockin,  with  amazement,  as  if  I  had  no  right  to 
think  or  express  my  thoughts  in  life  so  early ;  "  if  you  can  talk  politics 
at  eighteen,  you  are  quite  fit  to  go  anywhere.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  American  ladies,  and  seen  not  a  little  of  them,  as  you  know.  But  I 
thought  that  you  called  yourself  an  English  girl,  and  insisted  particularly 
upon  it." 

"  Yes,  that  I  do ;  and  I  have  good  reason.  I  am  born  of  an  old 
English  family,  and  I  hope  to  be  no  disgrace  to  it.  But  being  brought 
up  in  a  number  of  ways,  as  I  have  been  without  thinking  of  it,  and 
being  quite  diffei'ent  from  the  fashionable  girls  Major  Hockin  likes  to 
walk  with " 

"  My  dear,  he  never  walks  with  anybody  but  myself !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  !  I  was  thinking  of  the  deck.  There  are  no 
fashionable  girls  here  yet.  Till  the  terrace  is  built,  and  the  espla- 
nade  " 

"  There  shall  be  neither  terrace,  nor  esplanade,  if  the  Major  is  to  do 
such  things  upon  them." 

"I  am  sure  that  he  never  would,"  I  replied;  "it  was  only  their 
dresses  that  he  liked  at  all,  and  that  very,  to  my  mind,  extraordinary 
style,  as  well  as  unbecoming.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Mrs.  Hockin, 
that  wonderful — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — way  of  looping  up "? " 

"  Call  me  '  Aunt  Mary,'  my  dear,  as  you  did  when  the  waves  were 
so  dreadful.  You  mean  that  hideous  Mexican  poncho,  as  they  called  it, 
stuck  up  here  and  going  down  there.  Erema,  what  observation  you 
have  !  Nothing  ever  seems  to  escape  you.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  indecorous  1 " 

"  It  made  me  feel  just  as  if  I  ought  not  to  look  at  them,"  I  answered, 
with  perfect  truth,  for  so  it  did ;  "  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  things.  But  seeing  how  the  Major  approved  of  them,  and  liked  to 
be  walking  up  and  down  between  them,  I  knew  that  they  must  be  not 
only  decorous,  but  attractive.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his  judgment,  is 
there?" 

"  I  agree  with  him  upon  every  point,  my  dear  child  ;  but  I  have 
always  longed  to  say  a  few  words  about  that.  For  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  went  too  far." 
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XIV. — FIELDING'S  NOVELS. 

A  DOUBLE  parallel  lias  often  been  pointed  out  between  the  two  pairs  of 
novelists  who  were  most  popular  in  the  middle  of  our  own  and  of  the 
preceding  century.  The  intellectual  affinity  which  made  Smollett  the 
favourite  author  of  Dickens  is  scarcely  so  close  as  that  which  com- 
mended Fielding  to  Thackeray.  The  resemblance  between  Pickwick  and 
Humphrey  Clinker,  or  between  David  Copperfield  and  Roderick  Random, 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  the  keen  eye  for 
external  oddity,  the  consequent  tendency  to  substitute  caricature  for  por- 
trait, and  the  vivid  transformation  of  autobiography  into  ostensible 
fiction  which  are  characteristic  of  both  authors.  Between  Fielding  and 
Thackeray  the  resemblance  is  closer.  The  peculiar  irony  of  Jonathan 
Wild  has  its  closest  English  parallel  in  Barry  Lyndon.  The  burlesque 
in  Tom  Thumb  of  the  Lee  and  Dryden  school  of  tragedy  may  remind  us 
of  Thackeray's  burlesques  of  Scott  and  Dumas.  The  characters  of  the 
two  authors  belong  to  the  same  family.  Vanity  Fair  has  grown  more 
decent  since  the  days  of  Lady  Bellaston,  but  the  costume  of  the  actoi^s 
has  changed  more  than  their  nature.  Rawdon  Crawley  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  meet  Captain  Booth  in  a  sponging-house ;  Shandon  and 
his  friends  preserved  the  old  traditions  of  Fielding's  Grub  Street ;  Lord 
Steyne  and  Major  Pendennis  were  survivals  from  the  more  congenial 
period  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  Colonel  James ;  and  the  two  Amelias  re- 
present cognate  ideals  of  female  excellence.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of 
similarity  in  detail,  might  not  this  anecdote  from  The  Covent  Garden 
Journal  have  rounded  off  a  paragraph  in  the  Snob  Papers  ?  A  friend  of 
Fielding  saw  a  dirty  fellow  in  a  rnudcart  lash  another  with  his  whip, 
saying,  with  an  oath,  "  I  will  teach  you  manners  to  your  betters." 
Fielding's  friend  wondered  what  could  be  the  condition  of  this  social 
inferior  of  a  mu dear-driver,  till  he  found  him  to  be  the  owner  of  a  dust- 
cart driven  by  asses.  The  great  butt  of  Fielding's  satire  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
affectation ;  the  affectation  which  he  specially  hates  is  that  of  straitlaced 
morality ;  Thackeray's  satire  is  more  generally  directed  against  the  par- 
ticular affectation  called  snobbishness ;  but  the  evil  principle  attacked  by 
either  writer  is  merely  one  avatar  of  the  demon  assailed  by  the  other. 

The  resemblance,  which  extends  in  some  degree  to  style,  might  per- 
haps be  shown  to  imply  a  very  close  intellectual  affinity.  I  am  content, 
however,  to  notice  the  literary  genealogy  as  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
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Fielding  was  the  ancestor  of  one  great  race  of  novelists.  "  I  am,"  he 
says  expressly  in  Tom  Jones,  "  the  founder  of  a  new  province  of  writing." 
Richardson's  Clarissa*  and  Smollett's  Roderick  Random  were  indeed 
published  before  Tom  Jones  ;  but  the  provinces  over  which  Richardson 
and  Smollett  reigned  were  distinct  from  the  contiguous  province  of  which 
Fielding  claimed  to  be  the  first  legislator.  Smollett  (who  comes  nearest) 
professed  to  imitate  Gil  Bias  as  Fielding  professed  to  imitate  Cervantes. 
Smollett's  story  inherits  from  its  ancestry  a  reckless  looseness  of  con- 
struction. It  is  a  series  of  anecdotes  strung  together  by  the  accident 
that  they  all  happen  to  the  same  person.  Tom  Jones,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  carefully  constructed  plot,  if  not,  as  Coleridge  asserts,  one  of  the 
three  best  plots  in  existence  (its  rivals  being  JEdipus  Tyranmts  and 
The  Alchemist],  Its  excellence  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
made  subservient  to  the  development  of  character  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  working  motives  of  the  persons  involved  have  been 
thought  out.  Fielding  claims — even  ostentatiously — that  he  is  writing  a 
history,  not  a  romance ;  a  history  not  the  less  true  because  all  the  facts 
are  imaginary ;  for  the  fictitious  incidents  serve  to  exhibit  the  most 
general  truths  of  human  character.  It  is  by  this  seriousness  of  purpose 
that  his  work  is  distinguished  from  the  old  type  of  novel,  developed  by 
Smollett,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes ;  or  from  such 
work  as  De  Foe's,  in  which  the  external  facts  are  given  with  an  almost 
provoking  indifference  to  display  of  character  and  passion.  Fielding's 
great  novels  have  a  true  organic  unity  as  well  as  a  consecutive  story,  and 
are  intended  in  our  modern  jargon  as  genuine  studies  in  physiological 
analysis.f 

Johnson,  no  mean  authority  when  in  his  own  sphere  and  free  from 
personal  bias,  expressly  traversed  this  claim  ;  he  declared  that  there  was 
more  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in  a 'letter  of  Clarissa  than  in  the 
whole  of  Tom  Jones ;  and  said  more  picturesquely,  that  Fielding  could 
tell  the  hour  by  looking  at  the  dial-plate,  whilst  Richardson  knew  how 
the  clock  was  made.  It  is  tempting  to  set  -this  down  as  a  Johnsonian 
prejudice,  and  to  deny  or  retort  the  comparison.  Fielding,  we  might 
say,  paints  flesh  and  blood ;  whereas  Richardson  consciously  constructs 
his  puppets  out  of  frigid  abstractions.  Lovelace  is  a  bit  of  mechanism ; 
Tom  Jones  a  human  being.  In  fact,  however,  such  comparisons  are 
misleading.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  an  appropriate  ticket  for  the 
objects  of  our  criticism,  and  summarily  pigeon-hole  Richardson  as  an 
idealist  and  Fielding  as  a  realist ;  Richardson  as  subjective  and  morbid ; 
Fielding  as  objective  and  full  of  coarse  health ;  or  to  attribute  to  either 
of  them  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  These  are  the  mere 

*  Eichardson  wrote  the  first  part  of  Pamela  between  November  10,  1739,  and 
January  10,  1740.  Joseph  Andrews  appeared  in  1742.  The  first  four  volumes  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Roderick  Random  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1748;  Tom 
Jones  in  1749. 

f  See  some  appreciative  remarks  upon  this  in  Scott's  preface  to  the  Monastery. 
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banalities  of  criticism. ;  and  I  can  never  hear  them  without  a  suspicion 
that  a  professor  of  {esthetics  is  trying  to  hoodwink  me  by  a  bit  of  tech- 
nical platitude.  The  cant  phrases  which  have  been  used  so  often  by 
panegyrists  too  lazy  to  define  their  terms,  have  become  almost  as  mean- 
ingless as  the  complimentary  formulae  of  society. 

Knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in  particular  is  a  phrase  which  covers 
very  different  states  of  mind.  It  may  mean  that  power  by  which  the 
novelist  or  dramatist  identifies  himself  with  his  characters  ;  sees  through 
their  eyes  and  feels  with  their  senses  :  it  is  the  product  of  a  rich  nature,  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  great  powers  of  sympathy,  and  draws  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  its  resources  from  external  experience.  The  novelist 
knows  how  his  characters  would  feel  under  given  conditions,  because  he 
feels  it  himself ;  he  sees  from  within,  not  from  without ;  and  is  almost 
undergoing  an  actual  experience  instead  of  condensing  his  observations 
on  life.  This  is  the  power  in  which  Shakspeare  is  supreme;  which 
Richardson  proved  himself,  in  his  most  powerful  passages,  to  possess  in 
no  small  degree ;  and  which  in  Balzac  seems  to  have  generated  fits  of 
absolute  hallucination. 

Fielding  is  not  devoid  of  this  power,  as  no  great  imaginative  work 
can  be  possible  without  it ;  but  the  knowledge  for  which  he  is  specially 
conspicuous  differs  almost  in  kind.  This  knowledge  is  drawn  from  ob- 
servation rather  than  intuitive  sympathy.  It  consists  in  great  part  of 
those  weighty  maxims  which  a  man  of  keen  powers  of  observation  stores 
up  in  his  passage  through  a  varied  experience.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
Ulysses,  who  has  known — 

Cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments ; 

the  knowledge  of  a  Machiavelli,  who  has  looked  behind  the  screen  of 
political  hypocrisies;  the  knowledge  of  which" the  essence  is  distilled  in 
Bacon's  Essays;  or  the  knowledge  of  which  Polonius  seems  to  have 
retained  many  shrewd  scraps  even  when  he  had  fallen  into  his  dotage. 
In  reading  Clarissa  or  Eugenie  Grandet  we  are  aware  that  the  soul  of 
Richardson  or  Balzac  has  transmigrated  into  another  shape;  that  the 
author  is  projected  into  his  character,  and  is  really  giving  us  one  phase 
of  his  own  sentiments.  In  reading  Fielding  we  are  listening  to  remarks 
made  by  a  spectator  instead  of  an  actor ;  we  are  receiving  the  pithy 
recollections  of  the  man  about  town ;  the  prodigal  who  has  been  with 
scamps  in  gambling-houses,  and  drunk  beer  in  pothouses  and  punch  with 
country  squires;  the  keen  observer  who  has  judged  all  characters,  from 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  down  to  Betsy  Canning ;  *  who  has  fought  the  hard 
battle  of  life  with  unflagging  spirit,  though  with  many  falls ;  and  who, 
in  spite  of  serious  stains,  has  preserved  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the 

*  Fielding  blundered  rather  strangely  in  the  celebrated  Betsy  Canning  case,  as 
Balzac  did  in  the  Affaire  Peytel ;  but  the  story  is  too  long  for  repetition  in  this 
plnce. 
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soundness  of  his  head.  The  experience  is  generally  given  in  the  shape  of 
typical  anecdotes  rather  than  in  explicit  maxims;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
distinctly  the  concentrated  essence  of  observation,  rather  than  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  a  vivid  imagination.  Like  Balzac,  Fielding  has  portrayed 
the  Gomedie  Humaine  ;  but  his  imagination  has  never  overpowered  the 
coolness  of  his  judgment.  He  shows  a  siiperiority  to  his  successor  in 
fidelity  almost  as  marked  as  his  inferiority  in  vividness.  And,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  Fielding  at  a  time  when 
this  element  of  masculine  observation  is  the  one  thing  most  clearly  wanting 
in  modern  literatm*e.  Our  novels  give  us  the  emotions  of  young  ladies, 
which,  in  their  way,  are  very  good  things ;  they  reflect  the  sentimental 
view  of  life,  and  the  sensational  view,  and  the  common-place  view,  and  the 
high  philosophical  view.  One  thing  they  do  not  tell  us.  What  does  the 
world  look  like  to  a  shrewd  police-magistrate,  with  a  keen  eye  in  his 
head  and  a  sound  heart  in  his  bosom?  It  might  be  worth  knowing. 
Perhaps  (who  can  tell  ?)  it  would  still  look  rather  like  Fielding's  world. 

The  peculiarity  is  indicated  by  Fielding's  method.  Scott,  who,  like 
Fielding,  generally  describes  from  the  outside,  is  content  to  keep  himself 
in  the  back  ground.  "  Here,"  he  says  to  his  readers,  "  are  the  facts ; 
make  what  you  can  of  them."  Fielding  will  not  efface  himself;  he  is 
always  present  as  chorus ;  he  tells  us  what  moral  we  ought  to  draw ; 
he  overflows  with  shrewd  remarks,  given  in  their  most  downright  shape, 
instead  of  obliquely  suggested  through  the  medium  of  anecdote  ;  he  likes 
to  stop  us  as  we  pass  through  his  portrait-gallery ;  to  take  us  by  the 
button-hole  and  expound  his  views  of  life  and  his  criticisms  on  things  in 
general.  His  remarks  are  often  so  admirable  that  we  prefer  the  interpo- 
lations to  the  main  current  of  narrative.  Whether  this  plan  is  the  best 
must  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author  ;  but  it  goes  some  way 
to  explain  one  problem,  over  which  Scott  puzzles  himself,  namely,  why 
Fielding's  plays  are  so  inferior  to  his  novels.  There  are  other  reasons, 
external  and  internal ;  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  a  man  who  can  never 
retire  behind  his  puppets  is  not  in  the  dramatic  frame  of  mind.  He  is 
always  lecturing  where  a  dramatist  must  be  content  to  pull  the  wires. 
Shakspeare  is  really  as  much  present  in  his  plays  as  Fielding  in  his 
novels ;  but  he  does  not  let  us  know  it ;  whereas  the  excellent  Fielding 
seems  to  be  quite  incapable  of  hiding  his  broad  shoulders  and  lofty 
stature  behind  his  little  puppet-show. 

There  are,  of  course,  actors  in  Fielding's  world  who  can  be  trusted  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Tom  Jones,  at  any  rate,  who  is  Fielding  in  his 
youth,  or  Captain  Booth,  who  is  the  Fielding  of  later  years,  are  drawn 
from  within.  Their  creator's  sympathy  is  so  close  and  spontaneous  that 
he  has  no  need  of  his  formula)  and  precedents.  But  elsewhere  he  betrays 
his  method  by  his  desire  to  produce  his  authority.  You  will  find  the 
explanation  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  he  says,  in  "  human  nature,  page 
almost  the  last."  He  is  a  little  too  fond  of  taking  down  that  volume 
with  a  nourish  ;  of  exhibiting  his  familiarity  with  its  pages,  and  referring 
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to  the  passages  which  justify  his  assertions.  Fielding  has  an  odd  touch 
of  the  pedant.  He  is  fond  of  airing  his  classical  knowledge  ;  and  he  is 
equally  fond  of  quoting  this  imaginary  code  which  he  has  had  to  study  so 
thoroughly  and  painfully.  The  effect,  however,  is  to  give  an  air  of  arti- 
ficiality to  some  of  his  minor  characters.  They  show  the  traces  of 
deliberate  composition  too  distinctly,  though  the  blemish  may  be  forgiven 
in  consideration  of  the  genuine  force  and  freshness  of  his  thinking.  If 
manufactured  articles,  they  are  not  second-hand  manufactures.  His 
knowledge,  tinlike  that  of  the  good  Parson  Adams,  comes  from  life, 
not  books. 

The  worldly  wisdom  for  which  Fielding  is  so  conspicuous  had  indeed 
been  gathered  in  doubtful  places,  and  shows  traces  of  its  origin.  He  had 
been  forced,  as  he  said,  to  choose  between  the  positions  of  a  hackney 
coachman  and  of  a  hackney  writer.  "  His  genius,"  said  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague,  who  records  the  saying,  "  deserves  a  better  fate."  Whether 
it  would  have  been  equally  fertile,  if  favoured  by  more  propitious  sur- 
roundings, is  one  of  those  fruitless  questions  which  belongs  to  the 
boundless  history  of  the  might-have-beens.  But  one  fact  requires  to  be 
emphasised.  Fielding's  critics  and  biographers  have  dwelt  far  too  exclu- 
sively upon  the  uglier  side  of  his  Bohemian  life.  They  have  presented 
him  as  yielding  to  all  the  temptations  which  can  mislead  keen  powers  of 
enjoyment,  when  the  purse  is  one  day  at  the  lowest  ebb  and  the  next 
overflowing  with  the  profits  of  some  lucky  hit  at  the  theatre.  Those 
unfortunate  yellow  liveries  which  contributed  to  dissipate  his  little 
fortune  have  scandalised  posterity  as  they  scandalised  his  country  neigh- 
bours. He  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  examples  of  that  sagacious  school 
who  hold  that  a  man  of  genius  ought  to  be  a  scamp.  But  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  the  history  of  the  Fielding  of  later  years,  the  Fielding 
to  whom  we  owe  the  novels,  is  the  record  df  a  manful  and  persistent 
struggle  to  escape  from  the  mire  of  Grub  Street.  During  that  peiiod  he 
was  studying  the  law  with  the  energy  of  a  young  student ;  redeeming 
the  office  of  magistrate  from  the  discredit  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the 
hands  of  fee-hunting  predecessors ;  considering  seriously,  and  making 
practical  proposals  to  remedy,  the  evils  which  then  made  the  lowest  social 
strata  a  hell  upon  earth  ;  sacrificing  his  last  chances  of  health  and  life  to 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  robbers  who  then  infested  the  streets 
of  London ;  and  clinging  with  affection  to  his  wife  and  children.  He 
never  got  fairly  clear  of  that  lamentable  slough  of  despond  into  which 
his  follies  had  plunged  him.  His  moral  tone  lost  what  delicacy  it  had 
once  possessed ;  he  had  not  the  strength  which  enabled  Johnson  to  gain 
elevation  even  from  the  temptations  which  then  beset  the  unlucky  "author 
by  profession."  Some  literary  hacks  of  the  day  escaped  only  by  selling 
themselves,  body  and  soul ;  others  sank  into  misery  and  vice,  like  poor 
Boyce,  a  fragment  of  whose  poem  has  been  preserved  by  Fielding,  and 
who  appears  in  literary  history  scribbling  for  pay  in  a  sack  arranged  to 
represent  a  shirt.  Fielding  never  let  go  his  hold  of  the  firm  hand, 
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though  he  must  have  felt  through  life  like  one  whose  feet  are  always 
plunging  into  a  hopeless  quagmire.  To  describe  him  as  a  mere  reckless 
Bohemian  is  to  overlook  the  main  facts  of  his  story.  He  was  manly  to 
the  last,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  man  means  animal ;  but  with  the 
manliness  of  one  who  struggles  bravely  to  redeem  early  errors,  and  who 
knows  the  value  of  independence,  purity,  and  domestic  affection.  The 
scanty  anecdotes  which  do  duty  for  his  biography  reveal  little  of  his  true 
life.  We  know  indeed,  from  a  spiteful  and  obviously  exaggerated  story  of 
Horace  Walpole's,  that  he  once  had  a  very  poor  supper  in  doubtful  com- 
pany ;  and  from  another  anecdote,  of  slightly  apocryphal  flavour,  that  he 
once  gave  to  "  friendship  "  the  money  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
the  collector  of  rates.  But  really  to  know  the  man,  we  must  go  to  his 
books. 

What  did  Fielding  learn  of  the  world  which  had  treated  him  so 
roughly  ]  That  the  world  must  be  composed  of  fools  because  it  did  not 
bow  before  his  genius,  or  of  knaves  because  it  did  not  reward  his  honesty  ? 
Men  of  equal  ability  have  drawn  both  those  and  the  contradictory  con- 
clusions from  experience.  Human  nature,  as  philosophers  assure  us, 
varies  little  from  age  to  age ;  but  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  best 
observers  vary  so  strangely  as  to  convince  us  that  a  portrait  depends  as 
much  upon  the  artist  as  upon  the  sitter.  One  can  see  nothing  but  the 
baser,  and  another  nothing  but  the  nobler,  passions.  To  one  the  world 
is  like  a  masque  representing  the  triumph  of  vice ;  and  another  placidly 
assures  us  that  virtue  is  always  rewarded  by  peace  of  mind,  and  that 
even  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  an  illusion.  On  one 
canvas  we  see  a  few  great  heroes  stand  out  from  a  multitude  of  pygmies ; 
on  its  rival,  giants  and  dwarfs  appear  to  have  pretty  much  the  same 
stature.  The  world  is  a  scene  of  unrestrained  passions,  impelling  their 
puppets  into  collision  or  alliance  without  intelligible  design ;  or  a  scene 
of  domestic  order,  where  an  occasional  catastrophe  interferes  as  little 
with  ordinary  lives  as  a  comet  with  the  solar  system.  Blind  fate 
governs  one  world  of  the  imagination,  and  beneficent  Providence  another. 
The  theories  embodied  in  poetry  vary  as  widely  as  the  philosophies  on 
which  they  are  founded ;  and  to  philosophise  is  to  declare  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  half  the  wise  men  of  the  world  to  be  transparent 
fallacies. 

We  need  not  here  attempt  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions. 
As  little  need  we  attempt  to  settle  Fielding's  philosophy,  for  it  resembles 
the  snakes  in  Iceland.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  philosophy 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  fine  word  for  humbug.  That  was  a  common  conviction  of 
his  day ;  but  his  acceptance  of  it  doubtless  indicates  the  limits  of  his 
power.  In  his  pages  we  have  the  shrewdest  observation  of  man  in  his 
domestic  relations  ;  but  we  scarcely  come  into  contact  with  man  as  he  ap- 
pears in  presence  of  the  infinite,  and  therefore  with  the  deepest  thoughts  and 
loftiest  imaginings  of  the  great  poets  and  philosophers.  Fielding  remains 
inflexibly  in  the  regions  of  common-sense  and  every-day  experience.  But 
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he  has  given  an  emphatic  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was 
visible  to  him,  and  it  is  one  worth  knowing.  In  a  remarkable  conversa- 
tion, reported  in  Boswell,  Burko  and  Johnson,  two  of  the  greatest  of 
Fielding's  contemporaries,  seem  to  have  agreed  that  they  had  found  men 
less  just  and  more  generous  than  they  could  have  imagined.  People 
begin  by  judging  the  world  from  themselves,  and  it  is  therefore  natural 
that  two  men  of  great  intellectual  power  should  have  expected  from  their 
fellows  a  more  than  average  adherence  to  settled  principles.  Thus 
Johnson  and  Burke  discovered  that  reason,  upon  which  justice  depends, 
has  less  influence  than  a  young  reasoner  is  apt  to  fancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  discovered  that  the  blind  instincts  by  which  the  mass  is 
necessarily  guided  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  represented  by  the  cynics 
who  have  concentrated  their  experience  into  the  one  maxim,  Keep  your 
pockets  buttoned.  In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  said,  that  kind  of 
wisdom  is  very  easily  learnt,  and  is  more  often  the  product  of  the  pre- 
mature wisdom  affected  by  youth  than  of  a  ripened  judgment.  Good- 
hearted  men,  like  Johnson  and  Burke,  shake  off  cynicism  whilst  others 
are  acquiring  it. 

Fielding's  verdict  seems  to  differ  at  first  sight.  He  undoubtedly  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  selfishness  of  mankind.  He  seldom  admits  of  an 
apparently  generous  action  without  showing  its  alloy  of  selfish  motive, 
and  sometimes  showing  that  it  is  a  mere  cloak  for  selfish  motives.  In  a 
characteristic  passage  of  his  Voyage  to  Lisbon  he  applies  his  theory  to  his 
own  case.  When  the  captain  falls  on  his  knees,  he  will  not  suffer  a 
brave  man  and  an  old  man  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  that  posture,  but 
forgives  him  at  once.  He  hastens,  however,  utterly  to  disclaim  all 
praise,  on  the  ground  that  his  true  motive  was  simply  the  convenience  of 
forgiveness.  "  If  men  were  wiser,"  he  adds,  "  they  would  be  oftener 
influenced  by  that  motive."  This  kind  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  which  may 
be  graceful  in  a  man's  own  case  (for  nobody  will  doubt  that  Fielding  was 
less  guided  by  calculation  than  he  asserts),  is  not  so  graceful  when  applied 
to  his  neighbours.  And  perhaps  some  readers  may  hold  that  Fielding 
pitches  the  average  strain  of  human  motive  too  low.  I  should  rather 
surmise  that  he  substantially  agrees  with  Johnson  and  Burke.  The  selfish- 
ness of  most  men's  actions  is  one  of  the  primary  data  of  life.  It  is  a  thing 
at  which  we  have  no  more  right  to  be  astonished  than  at  the  fact  that 
even  saints  and  martyrs  have  to  eat  and  drink  like  other  persons,  or  that 
a  sound  digestion  is  the  foundation  of  much  moral  excellence.  It  is  one 
of  those  facts  which  people  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  may  choose  to 
overlook,  but  which  no  honest  observer  of  life  can  seriously  deny.  Our 
conduct  is  determined  through  some  thirty  points  of  the  compass  by  our 
own  interest ;  and,  happily,  through  at  least  nine-and-twenty  of  those 
points  is  rightfully  so  determined.  Each  man  is  forced,  by  an  unavoid- 
able necessity,  to  look  after  his  own  and  his  children's  bread  and  butter, 
and  to  spend  most  of  his  efforts  on  that  innocent  end.  So.  long  as  he 
does  not  pursue  his  interests  wrongfully,  nor  remain  dead  to  other  calls 
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when  they  happen,  there  is  little  cause  for  complaint,  and  certainly  there 
is  none  for  surprise. 

Fielding  recognises,  but  never  exaggerates,  this  homely  truth.  He 
Inn*  a  hearty  and  generous  belief  in  the  reality  of  good  impulses,  and  the 
existence  of  thoroughly  unselfish  men.  The  main  actors  in  his  world 
are  not,  as  in  Balzac's,  mere  hideous  incarnations  of  selfishness.  The 
superior  sanity  of  his  mind  keeps  him  from  nightmares,  if  its  calmness  is 
unfavourable  to  lofty  visions.  With  Balzac  women  like  Lady  Bellaston 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  their  evil  passions  are  the 
dominant  forces  in  society.  Fielding,  though  he  recognises  their 
existence,  tells  us  plainly  that  they  are  exceptional.  Society,  he  says,  is 
as  moral  as  ever  it  was,  and  given  more  to  frivolity  than  to  vice  * — a 
statement  judiciously  overlooked  by  some  of  the  critics  who  want  to 
make  "  graphic "  history  out  of  his  novels.  Fielding's  mind  had 
gathered  coarseness,  but  it  had  not  been  poisoned.  He  sees  how  many 
ugly  things  are  covered  by  the  superficial  gloss  of  fashion,  but  he  does 
not  condescend  to  travesty  the  facts  in  order  to  gratify  a  morbid  taste 
for  the  horrible.  When  he  wants  a  good  man  or  woman  he  knows 
where  to  find  them,  and  paints  from  Allen  or  his  own  wife  with  obvious 
sincerity  and  hearty  sympathy.  He  is  less  anxious  to  exhibit  human 
selfishness  than  to  show  us  that  an  alloy  of  generosity  is  to  be  found 
even  amidst  base  motives.  Some  of  his  happiest  touches  are  illustrations 
of  this  doctrine.  His  villains  (with  a  significant  exception)  are  never 
monsters.  They  have  some  touch  of  human  emotion.  No  desert, 
according  to  him,  is  so  bare  but  that  some  sweet  spring  blends  with 
its  brackish  waters.  His  grasping  landladies  have  genuine  movements 
of  sympathy  ;  and  even  the  scoundrelly  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper, 
is  anxious  to  do  Tom  Jones  a  good  turn,  without  risk,  of  course,  to  his 
own  comfort,  by  way  of  compensation  for  previous  injuries.  It  is  this 
impartial  insight  into  the  ordinary  texture  of  human  motive  that  gives  a 
certain  solidity  and  veracity  to  Fielding's  work.  We  are  always  made  to 
feel  that  the  actions  spring  fairly  and  naturally  from  the  character  of 
his  persons,  not  from  the  exigencies  of  his  story  or  the  desire  to  be 
effective.  The  one  great  difficulty  in  Tom  Joms  is  the  assumption  that 
the  excellent  Allworthy  should  have  been  deceived  for  years  by  the 
hypocrite  Blifil,  and  blind  to  the  substantial  kindliness  of  his  ward. 
Here  we  may  fancy  that  Fielding  has  been  forced  to  be  unnatural  by  his 
plot.  Yet  he  suggests  a  satisfactory  solution  with  admirable  skill 
Allworthy  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Blifil  by  the  apparently  unjust 
prejudice  of  Blifil's  mother  in  favour  of  the  jovial  Tom.  A  generous 
man  may  easily  become  blind  to  the  faults  of  a  supposed  victim  of 
maternal  injustice ;  and  even  here  Field  ing  fairly  escapes  from  the  blame 
due  to  ordinary  novelists  who  invent  impossible  misunderstandings  in 
order  to  bring  about  intricate  perplexities. 

*  See  Tom  Jones,  book  xiv.  chap.  i. 
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Blifil  is  perhaps  the  one  case  (for  Jonathan  "Wild  is  a  satire,  not  a 
history,  or,  as  M.  Taine  fancies,  a  tract)  in  which  Fielding  seems  to  lose 
his  unvarying  coolness  of  judgment;  and  the  explanation  is  obvious. 
The  one  fault  to  which  he  is,  so  to  speak,  unjust,  is  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy, 
indeed,  cannot  well  be  painted  too  black,  but  it  shoxild  not  be  made 
impossible.  When  Fielding  has  to  deal  with  such  a  character  he  for 
once  loses  his  self-command,  and,  like  inferior  writers,  begins  to  be  angry 
with  his  creatures.  Instead  of  analysing  and  explaining,  he  simply  reviles 
and  leaves  us  in  presence  of  a  moral  anomaly.  Blifil  is  not  more  wicked 
than  lago,  but  we  seem  to  understand  the  psychical  chemistry  by  which 
an  lago  is  compounded ;  whereas  Blifil  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  devil 
(if  the  word  be  not  too  dignified)  who  does  not  really  belong  to  this 
world  at  all.  The  error,  though  characteristic  of  a  man  whose  great 
intellectual  merit  is  his  firm  grasp  of  realities  and  whose  favourite  virtue 
is  his  downright  sincerity,  is  not  the  less  a  blemish.  Hatred  of  pedantry 
too  easily  leads  to  hatred  of  culture,  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy  to  distrust 
of  the  more  exalted  virtues.  Fielding  cannot  be  just  to  motives  lying 
rather  outside  his  ordinary  sphere  of  thought.  He  can  mock  heartily 
and  pleasantly  enough  at  the  affectation  of  philosophy,  as  in  the  case 
where  Parson  Adams,  urging  poor  Joseph  Andrews,  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  Bible  and  from  Seneca,  to  be  ready  to  resign  his  Fanny 
"  peaceably,  quietly,  and  contentedly,"  suddenly  hears  of  the  supposed 
loss  of  his  own  little  child,  and  is  called  upon  to  act  instead  of  preaching. 
But  his  satire  upon  all  characters  and  creeds  which  embody  the  more  ex- 
alted strains  of  feeling  is  apt  to  be  indiscriminate.  A  High  Churchman, 
according  to  him,  is  a  Phaiisee  who  prefers  orthodoxy  to  virtue;  a 
Methodist  a  mere  mountebank,  who  counterfeits  spiritual  raptures  to 
impose  upon  dupes  ;  a  Freethinker  is  a  man  who  weaves  a  mask  of  fine 
phrases,  under  which  to  cover  his  aversion  to  the  restraints  of  religion. 
Fielding's  religion  consists  chiefly  of  a  solid  homespun  morality,  and  he  is 
more  suspicious  of  an  excessive  than  of  a  defective  zeal.  Similarly  he  is 
a  hearty  Whig,  but  no  revolutionist.  He  has  as  hearty  a  contempt  for  the 
cant  about  liberty*  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  and  has  very  stringent 
remedies  to  propose  for  regulating  the  mob.  The  bailiff  in  Amelia,  who, 
whilst  he  brutally  maltreats  the  unlucky  prisoners  for  debt,  swaggers  about 
the  British  Constitution,  and  swears  that  he  is  "all  for  liberty,"  recalls 
the  boatman  who  ridiculed  French  slavery  to  Voltaire,  and  was  carried  off 
next  day  by  a  pressgang.  Fielding,  indeed,  is  no  fanatical  adherent  of 
our  blessed  Constitution,  which,  as  he  says,  has  been  pronouncsd  by  some 
of  our  wisest  men  to  be  too  perfect  to  be  altered  in  any  particular,  and 
which  a  number  of  the  said  wisest  men  have  been  mending  ever  since. 
He  hates  cant  on  all  sides  impartially,  though,  as  a  sound  Whig,  hQ 
specially  hates  Papists  and  Jacobites  as  the  most  offensive  of  all  Pharisees, 

*  See  Voyage  to  Lisbon  (July  21st)  for  some  very  good  remarks  upon  this  word, 
which,  as  he  says,  no  two  men  understand  in  the  same  sense. 
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marked  for  detestation  by  their  taste  for  frogs  and  French  wine  in  prefer- 
ence to  punch  and  roast  beef.  He  is  a  patriotic  Briton,  whose  patriotism 
takes  the  genuine  shape  of  a  hearty  growl  at  English  abuses,  with  a 
tacit  assumption  that  things  are  worse  elsewhere. 

The  reflection  of  this  quality  of  solid  good  sense,  absolutely  scorning 
any  aliment  except  that  of  solid  facts,  is  the  so-called  realism  of  Fielding's 
novels.  He  is,  indeed,  as  hearty  a  realist  as  Hogarth,  whose  congenial 
art  he  is  never  tired  of  praising  with  all  the  cordiality  of  his  nature,  and 
to  whom  he  refers  his  readers  for  portraits  of  several  characters  in  Tom 
Jones.  His  scenery  is  as  realistic  as  a  photograph.  Tavern  kitchens, 
sponging-house  parlours,  the  back-slums  of  London  streets,  are  drawn 
from  the  realities  with  unflinching  vigour.  We  see  the  stains  of  beer- 
pots  and  smell  the  fumes  of  stale  tobacco  as  distinctly  as  in  Hogarth's 
engravings.  He  shrinks  neither  from  the  coarse  nor  the  absolutely  dis- 
gusting. It  is  enough  to  recall  the  female  boxing  or  scratching  matches 
which  are  so  frequent  in  his  pages.  On  one  such  occasion  his  language 
seems  to  imply  that  he  had  watched  such  battles  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  our  own  day  watching  less  inexpressibly  disgusting  prize- 
fights. Certainly  we  could  wish  that,  if  such  scenes  were  to  be  depicted, 
there  might  have  been  a  clearer  proof  that  the  artist  had  a  nose  and  eyes 
capable  of  feeling  offence. 

But  the  nickname  "  realist  "  slides  easily  into  another  sense.  The 
realist  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  more  shallow  as  well  as  more  prosaic 
than  the  idealist ;  to  be  content  with  the  outside  where  the  idealist 
pierces  to  the  heart.  He  gives  the  bare  fact,  where  his  rival  gives  the 
idea  symbolized  by  the  fact,  and  therefore  rendering  it  attractive  to  the 
higher  intellect.  Fielding's  view  of  his  own  art  is  instructive  in  this 
as  in  other  matters.  Poetic  invention,  he  says,  is  generally  taken  to 
be  a  creative  faculty  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  romance 
writers,  who  frankly  take  leave  of  the  actual  and  possible.  Fielding 
disavows  all  claim  to  this  faculty ;  he  writes  histories  not  romances. 
But,  in  his  sense,  poetic  invention  means,  not  creation,  but  "dis- 
covery ;  "  that  is,  "  a  quick,  sagacious  penetration  into  the  true  essence 
of  all  objects  of  our  contemplation."  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  method  whether  a  writer  should  portray  men  or 
angels ;  the  beings,  that  is,  of  everyday  life  or  beings  placed  under  a 
totally  different  set  of  circumstances.  The  more  vital  question  is 
whether,  by  one  method  or  the  other,  he  shows  us  a  man's  heart  or  only 
his  clothes,  whether  he  appeals  to  our  intellects  or  imaginations,  or 
amuses  us  by  images  which  do  not  sink  below  the  eye.  In  scientific 
writings  a  man  may  give  us  the  true  law  of  a  phenomenon,  whether  he 
exemplifies  it  in  extreme  or  average  cases,  in  the  orbit  of  a  comet  or  the 
fall  of  an  apple.  The  romance  writer  should  show  us  what  real  men  would 
be  in  dreamland,  tke  writer  of  "  histories  "  what  they  are  on  the  knife- 
board  of  an  omnibus.  True  insight  may  be  shown  in  either  case,  or  may 
be  absent  in  either,  according  as  the  artist  deals  with  the  deepest  organic 
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laws  or  the  more  external  accidents.  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  certain  simple  emotional  phases  and  moral  laws  amidst  the 
phantasmagoric  incidents  of  a  dream,  and  De  Foe  does  not  interpret 
them  better  because  he  confines  himself  to  the  most  prosaic  incidents. 
When  romance  becomes  really  arbitrary,  and  is  parted  from  all  basis  of 
observation,  it  loses  its  true  interest  and  deserves  Fielding's  condemna- 
tion. Fielding  conscientiously  aims  at  discharging  the  highest  function. 
He  describes,  as  he  says  in  Joseph  Andrews,  "  not  men,  but  manners ; 
not  an  individual,  but  a  species."  His  lawyer,  he  tells  us,  has  been  alive 
for  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and  will  probably  survive  four  thousand 
more.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  lives  wherever  turbulent  temper,  avarice,  and 
insensibility  are  united ;  and  her  sneaking  husband  wherever  a  good 
inclination  has  glimmered  forth,  eclipsed  by  poverty  of  spirit  and  under- 
standing. But  the  type  which  shows  best  the  force  and  the  limits  of 
Fielding's  genius  is  Parson  Adams.  He  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
family,  whose  members  have  been  portrayed  by  the  greatest  historians. 
He  is  a  collateral  descendant  of  Don  Quixote,  for  whose  creation  Fielding 
felt  a  reverence  exceeded  only  by  his  reverence  for  Shakspeare.*  The 
resemblance  is,  of  course,  distant,  and  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
parson,  like  the  knight,  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  and  is  constantly  shocked 
by  harsh  collision  with  facts.  He  believes  in  his  sermons  instead  of  his 
sword,  and  his  imagination  is  tenanted  by  virtuous  squires  and  model 
parsons  instead  of  Arcadian  shepherds,  or  knight-errants  and  fair  ladies. 
His  imagination  is  not  exalted  beyond  the  limits  of  sanity,  but  only 
colours  the  prosaic  realities  in  accordance  with  the  impulses  of  a  tranquil 
benevolence.  If  the  theme  be  fundamentally  similar,  it  is  treated  Avith  a 
far  less  daring  hand. 

Adams  is  much  more  closely  related  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  Uncle  Toby.  Each  of  these  loveable  beings  invites 
us  at  once  to  sympathise  with  and  to  smile  at  the  unaffected  simplicity 
which,  seeing  no  evil,  becomes  half  ludicrous  and  half  pathetic  in  this 
corrupt  world.  Adams  stands  out  from  his  brethren  by  his  intense 


*  ID  his  interesting  Life  of  Godwin,  Mr.  Paul  claims  for  his  hero  (I  believe 
rightly)  that  he  was  the  first  English  writer  to  give  a  "lengthy  and  appreciative 
notice  "  of  Don  Qrti.rote.  But  when  he  infers  that  Godwin  was  also  the  first  English 
writer  who  recognised  in  Cervantes  a  great  humorist,  satirist,  moralist,  and  artist, 
ho  seems  to  me  to  overlook  Fielding  and  perhaps  others.  Fielding's  frequent  references 
to  Don  Quixote  (to  say  nothing  of  his  play,  Don  Quixote  in  England)  imply  an 
admiration  fully  as  warm  as  that  of  Godwin.  Don  Quixote,  says  Fielding,  for 
example,  is  more  worthy  the  name  of  history  than  Mariana,  and  he  always  speaks  of 
Cervantes  in  the  tone  of  an  affectionate  disciple.  Fielding,  I  will  add,  seems  to  me  to  have 
admired  Shakspeare  more  heartily  and  intelligently  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
modern  supporters  of  Shakspeare  societies ;  though  these  gentlemen  are  never 
happier  than  when  depreciating  English  eighteenth-century  critics  to  exalt  vapid 
German  philosophising.  Fielding's  favourite  play  seems  from  his  quotations  to  have 
been  Othello, 
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reality.  If  he  smells  too  distinctly  of  beer  and  tobacco  we  believe  in  him 
more  firmly  than  in  the  less  full-blooded  creations  of  Sterne  and  Gold- 
smith. Parson  Adams,  indeed,  has  a  startling  vigour  of  organisation. 
Not  merely  the  hero  of  a  modern  ritualist  novel,  but  Amyas  Leigh  or  Guy 
Livingstone  himself  might  have  been  amazed  at  his  athletic  prowess. 
He  stalks  ahead  of  the  stage-coach  (favoured  doubtless  by  the  bad  roads 
of  the  period)  as  though  he  had  accepted  the  modern  principle  about 
fearing  God  and  walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours.  His 
mutton  fist  and  the  crabtree  cudgel  which  swings  so  freely  round  his 
clerical  head  would  have  daunted  the  contemporary  gladiators,  Slack  and 
Broughton.  He  shows  his  Christian  humility  not  merely  by  familiarity 
with  his  poorest  parishioners,  but  in  sitting  up  whole  nights  in  tavern 
kitchens,  drinking  unlimited  beer,  smoking  inextinguishable  pipes,  and 
revelling  in  a  ceaseless  flow  of  gossip.  We  smile  at  the  good  man's 
intense  delight  in  a  love-story,  at  the  simplicity  which  makes  him  see  a 
good  Samaritan  in  Parson  Trul  liber,  at  the  absence  of  mind  which  makes 
him  pitch  his  ^Eschylus  into  the  fire,  or  walk  a  dozen  miles  in  profound 
oblivion  of  the  animal  which  should  have  been  between  his  knees  ;  but 
his  contemporaries  were  provoked  to  a  horse-langh,  and  when  we 
remark  the  tremendous  practical  jokes  which  his  innocence  suggests  to 
them,  we  admit  that  he  requires  his  whole  athletic  vigour  to  bring  so 
tender  a  heart  safely  through  so  rough  a  world. 

If  the  ideal  hero  is  to  live  in  fancy -land  and  talk  in  blank  verse, 
Adams  has  clearly  no  right  to  the  title,  nor,  indeed,  has  Don  Quixote. 
But  the  masculine  portraiture  of  the  coarse  i-ealities  is  not  only  indicative 
of  intellectual  vigour,  but  artistically  appropriate.  The  contrast  between 
the  world  and  its  simple-minded  inhabitant  is  the  more  forcible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  Fjelding's  touch.  Uncle  Toby 
proves  that  Sterne  had  preserved  enough  tenderness  to  make  an  exquisite 
plaything  of  his  emotions.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  proves  that  Gold- 
smith had  preserved  a  childlike  innocence  of  imagination,  and  could 
retire  from  duns  and  publishers  to  an  idyllic  world  of  his  own.  Joseph 
Andrews  proves  that  Fielding  was  neither  a  child  nor  a  sentimentalist, 
but  that  he  had  learnt  to  face  facts  as  they  are,  and  set  a  true  value  on 
the  best  elements  of  human  life.  In  the  midst  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  he  could  find  some  comfort  in  pure  and  strong  domestic  affection. 
He  can  indulge  his  feelings  without  introducing  the  false  note  of  sen- 
timentalism,  or  condescending  to  tone  his  pictures  with  rose  colour.  He 
wants  no  illusions.  The  exemplary  Dr.  Harrison  in  Amelia  held  no 
action  unworthy  of  him  which  could  protect  an  innocent  person  or  "  bring 
a  rogue  to  the  gallows."  Good  Parson  Adams  could  lay  his  cudgel  on 
the  back  of  a  villain  with  hearty  good  will.  He  believes  too  easily  in 
human  goodness,  but  there  is  not  a  maudlin  fibre  in  his  whole  body. 
He  would  not  be  the  man  to  cry  over  a  dead  donkey,  whilst  children  are 
in  want  of  bread.  He  would  be  slower  than  the  excellent  Dr.  Primrose 
to  believe  in  the  reformation  of  a  villain  by  fine  phrases,  and  if  he  fell 
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into  such  a  weakness  his  biographer  would  not,  like  Goldsmith,  be 
inclined  to  sanction  the  error.  A  villain  is  induced  to  reform,  indeed, 
by  the  sight  of  Amelia's  excellence,  but  Fielding  is  careful  to  tell  us  that 
the  change  was  illusory,  and  that  the  villain  ended  on  a  gallows.  We 
are  made  sensible  that  if  Adams  had  his  fancies  they  were  foibles,  and 
therefore  sources  of  misfortune.  We  are  to  admire  the  childlike  cha- 
racter, but  not  to  share  its  illusions.  The  world  is  not  made  of  moon- 
shine. Hypocrisy,  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lust  have  to  be  stamped  out 
by  hard  blows,  not  cured  by  delicate  infusion  of  graceful  senti- 
mentalisms. 

So  far  Fielding's  portrait  of  an  ideal  character  is  all  the  better  for 
his  masculine  grasp  of  fact.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  he 
fails  a  little  on  the  other  side  of  the  contrast.     He  believes  in  a  good 
heart,  but  scarcely  in  very  lofty  motive.     He  tells  us  in  Tom  Jones  * 
that  he  has  painted  no  perfect  character,  because  he  never  happened  to 
meet  one.     His  stories,  like  Vanity  fair,  may  be  described  as  novels 
without  a  hero.     It  is  not  merely  that  his  characters  are  imperfect,  but 
that  they  are  deficient  in  the  finer  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  the 
nearest  approximations  of  our  imperfect  natures  to  heroism.     Colonel 
Newcome  was  not  perhaps  so  good  a  man  as  Parson  Adams,  but -he  had 
a  certain  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  led  him,  as  we  may  remember,  to 
be  rather  hard  upon  Tom  Jones,  and  which  Fielding  (as  may  be  gathered 
from  Bath  in  Amelia)  would  hare  been  inclined  to  ridicule.     Parson 
Adams  is  simple  enough  to  become  a  laughing-stock  to  the  brutal,  but 
he  never  consciously  rebels  against  the  dictates  of  the  plainest  common 
sense.     His  theology  comes  from  Tillotson  and  Hoadly ;  he  has  no  eye 
for   the  romantic  side  of  his  creed,  and  would  be  apt  to  condemn  a 
mystic  as  simply  a  fool.     His  loftiest  aspiration  is  not  to  reform  the 
world  or  any  part  of  it,  but  to  get  a  modest  bit  of  preferment  (he  actu- 
ally receives  it,  we  are  happy  to  think,  in  Amelia],  enough  to  pay  for  his 
tobacco  and  his  children's  schooling.     Fielding's  dislike  to  the  romantic 
makes  him  rather  blind  to  the  elevated.     He  will  not  only  start  from 
the  actual,  but  does  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  infusion  of  loftier 
principles.       The    existing    standard    of    sound    sense     prescribes    an 
impassable  limit  to  his  imagination.     Parson  Adams  is  an  admirable 
incarnation  of  certain  excellent  and  honest  impulses.     He  sets  forth 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  beauty  of  the  simple  instincts  of  an 
affectionate  nature.     But  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  is  not  the 
highest  type  conceivable,  and  might,  for  example,  learn  something  from 
his  less  robust  colleague,  Dr.  Primrose. 

This  remark  suggests  the  common  criticism,  expounded  with  his 
usual  facile  brilliancy  by  M.  Taine.  Fielding,  he  tells  us,  loves  nature, 
but  he  does  not  love  it  "  like  the  great  impartial  artists,  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe."  He  moralises  incessantly, — which  is  wrong.  Moreover,  his 

*  Book  x.  chap.  i. 
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morality  appears  to  be  very  questionable.  It  consists  in  preferring  in- 
stinct to  reason.  The  hero  is  the  man  who  is  born  generous  as  a 
clog  is  born  affectionate.  And  this,  says  M.  Taine,  might  be  all  very 
well  were  it  not  for  a  great  omission.  Fielding  has  painted  nature,  but 
nature  without  refinement,  poetry,  and  chivalry.  He  can  only  describe 
the  impetuosity  of  the  senses,  not  the  nervous  exaltation  and  the  poetic 
rapture.  Man  is  with  him  "  a  good  buffalo ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the 
hero  required  by  a  people  which  is  itself  called  John  Bull."  In  all 
which,  there  is  an  undoubted  vein  of  truth.  Fielding's  want  of  refine- 
ment, for  example,  is  one  of  those  undeniable  facts  which  must  be  taken 
for  granted.  But,  without  seeking  to  set  right  some  other  statements 
implied  in  M.  Taine's  judgment,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little 
more  fully  the  moral  aspect  of  Fielding's  work.  Much  has  been  said 
upon  this  point  by  some  who,  with  M.  Taine,  take  Fielding  for  a  mere 
"buffalo,"  and  by  others  who,  like  Coleridge — a  far  safer  and  more 
sympathetic  critic — hold  Tom  Jones  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  sound  expo- 
sition of  healthy  morality. 

Fielding,  on  the  "  buffalo  "  view,  is  supposed  to  be  simply  taking  one 
side  in  one  of  those  perpetual  controversies  which  has  occupied  many 
generations  and  never  approaches  a  settlement.  He  prefers  nature  to 
law,  instinct  to  reasoned  action ;  he  is  on  the  side  of  Charles  as  against 
Joseph  Surface ;  he  admires  the  publican,  and  condemns  the  Pharisee 
without  reserve  ;  he  loves  the  man  who  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own, 
and  despises  the  prudent  person  whose  charity  ends  at  his  own  doorstep. 
Such  a  doctrine — so  absolutely  stated — is  rather  a  negation  of  all 
morality  than  a  lax  morality.  If  it  implies  a  love  of  generous  instincts, 
it  denies  that  a  man  should  have  any  regard  for  moral  rules,  which  are 
needed  precisely  in  order  to  control  our  spontaneous  instincts.  Virtue 
is  amiable,  but  ceases  to  be  meritorious.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  quote  passages  in  which  Fielding  expressly  repudiates  such  a  theory  ; 
but,  of  course,  a  writer's  morality  must  be  judged  by  the  conceptions 
embodied  in  his  work,  not  by  the  maxims  scattered  through  it.  Nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  we  pay  much  attention  to  Fielding's  express 
assertion  that  he  is  writing  in  the  interests  of  virtue ;  for  Smollett,  and 
less  scrupulous  writers  than  even  Smollett,  have  found  their  account  in 
similar  protestations.  Yet  anybody,  I  think,  who  will  compare  Joseph 
Andrews  with  that  intentionally  most  moral  work,  Pamela,  will  admit 
that  Fielding's  morality  goes  deeper  than  this.  Fielding  at  least  makes 
us  love  virtue,  and  is  incapable  of  the  solecism  which  Richardson 
commits  in  substantially  preaching  that  virtue  means  standing  out  for  a 
higher  price.  That  Fielding's  reckless  heroes  have  a  genuine  sensibility 
to  the  claims  of  virtue,  appears  still  more  unmistakably  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  heartless  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Congreve  school  and 
of  his  own  early  plays,  or  put  the  faulty  Captain  Booth  beside  such 
an  unredeemed  scamp  as  Peregrine  Pickle. 

It  is  clear,  in  short,  that  the  aim  of  Fielding  (whether  he  succeeds 
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or  not)  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Taine.  Tom 
Jones  and  Amelia  have,  ostensibly  at  least,  a  most  emphatic  moral 
attached  to  them ;  and  not  only  attached  to  them,  but  borne  in  mind 
and  elaborately  preached  throughout.  That  moral  is  the  one  which 
Fielding  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  his  own  experience.  It  is  the 
moral  that  dissipation  bears  fruit  in  misery.  The  remorse,  it  is  true, 
which  was  generated  in  Fielding  and  in  his  heroes  was  not  the  remorse 
which  drives  a  man  to  a  cloister  or  which  even  seriously  poisons  his  happi- 
ness. The  offences  against  morality  are  condoned  too  easily,  and  the  line 
between  vice  and  virtue  drawn  in  accordance  with  certain  distinctions 
which  even  Parson  Adams  could  scarcely  have  approved.  Vice,  he  seems 
to  say,  is  objectionable  only  when  complicated  by  cruelty  or  hypocrisy. 
But,  if  Fielding's  moral  sense  is  not  very  delicate,  it  is  vigorous.  He 
hates  most  heartily  what  he  sees  to  be  wrong,  though  his  sight  might 
easily  be  improved  in  delicacy  of  discrimination.  The  truth  is  simply 
that  Fielding  accepted  that  moral  code  which  the  better  men  of  the 
world  in  his  time  really  acknowledged,  as  distinguished  from  that  by 
which  they  affected  to  be  bound.  That  so  wide  a  distinction  should 
generally  exist  between  these  codes  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret.  That 
Fielding  in  his  hatred  for  humbug  should  have  condemned  purity  as 
puritanical  is  clearly  lamentable.  The  confusion,  however,  was  part  of 
the  man,  and,  as  already  noticed,  shows  itself  in  one  shape  or  other 
throughout  his  work.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  him  upon 
that  ground  as  antagonistic  or  indifferent  to  reasonable  morality.  His 
morality  is  at  the  superior  antipodes  from  the  cynicism  of  a  Wycherley ; 
and  far  superior  to  the  prurient  sentimentalism  of  Sterne  or  the  hot- 
pressed  priggishness  of  Richardson,  or  even  the  reckless  Bohemianism 
of  Smollett. 

There  is  a  deeper  question,  however,  beneath  this  discussion.  The 
morality  of  those  ' '  great  impartial  artists  "  of  whom  M.  Taine  speaks 
differs  from  Fielding's  in  a  more  serious  sense.  The  highest  morality  of 
a  great  work  of  art  depends  upon  the  power  with  which  the  essential 
beauty  and  ugliness  of  virtue  and  vice  are  exhibited  by  an  impartial 
observer.  The  morality,  for  example,  of  Goethe  and  Shakspeare  appears 
in  the  presentation  of  such  characters  as  lago  and  Mephistopheles.  The 
insight  of  true  genius  shows  us  by  such  examples  what  is  the  true  phy- 
siology of  vice;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  man  who  has  lost  all  faith  in 
virtue  and  all  sympathy  with  purity  and  nobility  of  character.  The 
artist  of  inferior  rank  tries  to  make  us  hate  vice  by  showing  that  it 
comes  to  a  bad  end  precisely  because  he  has  an  inadequate  perception  of 
its  true  nature.  He  can  see  that  a  drunkard  generally  gets  into  debt 
or  incurs  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  but  he  does  not  exhibit  the 
moral  disintegration  which  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  misfortune, 
and  which  may  be  equally  fatal,  even  if  it  happens  to  evade  the  penalty. 
The  distinction  depends  tipon  the  power  of  the  artist  to  fulfil  Fielding's 
requirement  of  penetrating  to  the  essence  of  the  objects  of  his  contem- 
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plation.  It  corresponds  to  the  distinction  in  philosophy  between  a 
merely  prudential  system  of  ethics — the  system  of  the  gallows  and  the 
gaol — and  the  system  which  recognises  the  deeper  issues  perceptible  to  a 
fine  moral  sense. 

Now,  in  certain  matters,  Fielding's  morality  is  of  the  prudential  kind. 
It  resembles  Hogarth's  simple  doctrine  that  the  good  apprentice  will  be 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  bad  apprentice  get  into  Newgate.  So  shrewd  an 
observer  was  indeed  well  aware,  and  could  say  very  forcibly,*  that  virtue 
in  this  world  might  sometimes  lead  to  poverty,  contempt,  and  imprison- 
ment. He  does  not,  like  some  novelists,  assume  the  character  of  a  tem- 
poral Providence,  and  knock  his  evildoers  on  the  head  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  He  shows  very  forcibly  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  poor  Jones 
and  Booth  are  not  to  be  fairly  called  accidents,  but  are  the  difficulties  to 
which  bad  conduct  generally  leads  a  man,  and  which  are  all  the  harder 
when  not  counterbalanced  by  a  clear  conscience.  He  can  even  describe 
with  sympathy  such  a  character  as  poor  Atkinson  in  Amelia,  whose  un- 
selfish love  brings  him  more  blows  than  favours  of  fortune.  But  it  is 
true  that  he  is  a  good  deal  more  sensible  to  what  are  called  the  pruden- 
tial sanctions  of  virtue,  at  least  of  a  certain  category  of  virtues,  than  to 
its  essential  beauty.  So  far  the  want  of  refinement  of  which  M.  Taine 
speaks  does,  in  fact,  lower,  and  lower  very  materially,  his  moral  percep- 
tion. A  man  of  true  delicacy  could  never  have  dragged  Tom  Jones  into 
his  lowest  degradation  without  showing  more  forcibly  his  abhorrence  of 
his  loose  conduct.  This  is,  as  Colonel  Newcome  propeily  points  out, 
the  great  and  obvious  blot  upon  the  story,  which  no  critics  have  missed, 
and  we  cannot  even  follow  the  leniency  of  Coleridge,  who  thinks  that  a 
single  passage  introduced  to  express  Fielding's  real  judgment  would 
have  remedied  the  mischief.  It  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied  without 
sophistry  that  Tom,  though  he  has  many  good  feelings,  and  can  preach 
very  edifying  sermons  to  his  less  scrupulous  friend  Nightingale,  requires 
to  be  cast  in  a  different  mould.  His  whole  character  should  have  been 
strung  to  a  higher  pitch  to  make  us  feel  that  such  degradation  would 
not  merely  have  required  punishment  to  restore  his  self-complacency, 
but  have  left  a  craving  for  some  thorough  moral  ablution. 

Granting  unreservedly  all  that  may  be  urged  upon  this  point,  we 
may  still  agree  with  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  most  congenial 
critics.  Fielding's  pages  reek  too  strongly  of  tobacco ;  they  are  apt  to 
turn  delicate  stomachs ;  but  the  atmosphere  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy 
and  bracing.  No  man  can  read  them  without  prejudice  and  fail  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  contact  with  something  much  higher 
than  a  "  good  buffalo."  He  has  learnt  to  know  a  man,  not  merely  full 
of  animal  vigour,  not  merely  stored  with  various  experience  of  men  and 
manners,  but  also  in  the  main  sound  and  unpoisoned  by  the  mephitic 
vapours  which  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  his  police  office.  If  the  scorn 

*  7'om  Jones,  1  ook  xv.  cVap,  i. 
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of  hypocrisy  is  too  fully  emphasized,  and  the  sensitiveness  to  ugly  and 
revolting  objects  too  much  deadened  by  a  rough  life,  yet  nobody  could 
be  more  heartily  convinced  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  those  solid 
domestic  instincts  on  which  human  happiness  must  chiefly  depend.  Put 
Fielding  beside  the  modern  would-be  satirists  who  make  society — especially 
French  society* — a  mere  sink  of  nastiness,  or  beside  the  more  virtuous 
persons  whose  favourite  affectation  is  simplicity,  and  who  labour  most 
spasmodically  to  be  masculine,  and  his  native  vigour,  his  massive 
common  sense,  his  wholesome  views  of  men  and  manners,  stand  out  in 
solid  relief.  Certainly  he  was  limited  in  perception,  and  not  so  elevated 
in  tone  as  might  be  desired ;  but  he  is  a  fitting  representative  of  the 
stalwart  vigour  and  the  intellectual  shrewdness  evident  in  the  best  men 
of  his  time.  The  English  domestic  life  of  the  period  was  certainly  far 
from  blameless,  and  anything  but  refined ;  but,  if  we  have  gained  in 
some  ways,  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  look  with  unqualified  disdain  upon 
the  rough  vigour  of  our  beer-drinking,  beef-eating  ancestors. 

We  have  felt,  indeed,  the  limitations  of  Fielding's  art  more  clearly 
since  English  fiction  found  a  new  starting-point  in  Scott.  Scott  made 
us  sensible  of  many  sources  of  interest  to  which  Fielding  was  naturally 
blind.  He  showed  us  especially  that  a  human  being  belonged  to  a 
society  going  through  a  long  course  of  historical  development,  and 
renewed  the  bonds  with  the  past  which  had  been  rudely  snapped  in 
Fielding's  period.  Fielding  only  deals,  it  may  be  roughly  said,  with 
men  as  members  of  a  little  family  circle,  whereas  Scott  shows  them  as 
members  of  a  nation  rich  in  old  historical  traditions,  related  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  to  the  external  nature  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
veloped. A  wider  set  of  forces  is  introduced  into  our  conception  of 
hximanity,  and  the  romantic  element,  which  Fielding  ignored,  comes 
again  to  life.  Scott,  too,  was  a  greater  man;  than  Fielding,  of  wider 
sympathy,  loftier  character,  and,  not  the  least,  with  an  incompai-ably  keener 
ear  for  the  voices  of  the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  sky.  The  more  Scott 
is  studied,  the  higher,  I  believe,  the  opinion  that  we  shall  form  of  some  of 
his  powers.  But  in  one  respect  Fielding  is  his  superior.  It  is  a  kind  of 
misnomer  which  classifies  Scott's  books  as  novels.  They  are  embodied 
legends  and  traditions,  descriptions  of  men,  and  races,  and  epochs  of  his- 
tory ;  but  they  are  novels,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  modern  readers  are 
often  disappointed  because  the  name  suggests  misleading  associations. 
They  expect  to  sympathise  with  Scott's  heroes,  whereas  the  heroes  are 
generally  dropped  in  from  without,  just  to  give  ostensible  continuity  to  the 
narrative.  The  apparent  accessories  are  really  the  main  substance.  The 
Jacobites  and  not  Waverley,  the  Borderers,  not  Mr.  Van  Beest  Brown, 
the  Covenanters,  not  Morton  or  Lord  Evandale,  are  the  real  subject  of 
Scott's  best  romances.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  almost  the  sole  ex- 

*  For  Fielding's  view  of  the  French  novels  of  his  day  see    Tom  Jones,  book  xiii. 
chap.  9. 
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ception  to  the  general  rule.  Now  Fielding  is  really  a  novelist  in  the  more 
natural  sense.  We  are  interested,  that  is,  by  the  main  characters,  though 
they  are  not  always  the  most  attractive  in  themselves.  We  are  really 
absorbed  by  the  play  of  their  passions  and  the  conflict  of  their  motives, 
and  not  merely  taking  advantage  of  the  company  to  see  the  surrounding 
scenery  or  phases  of  social  life.  In  this  sense  Fielding's  art  is  admirable, 
and  surpassed  that  of  all  his  English  predecessors  as  of  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors. If  the  light  is  concentrated  in  a  narrow  focus,  it  is  still  healthy 
daylight.  So  long  as  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  his  circle  of  ideas,  we 
see  little  fault  in  the  vigour  with  which  he  fulfils  his  intention.  And 
therefore,  whatever  Fielding's  other  faults,  he  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  faithful  and  profound  mouthpiece  of  the  passions  and  failings  of  a 
society  which  seems  at  once  strangely  remote  and  yet  strangely  near  to 
us.  When  seeking  to  solve  that  curious  problem  which  is  discussed  in 
one  of  Hazlitt's  best  essays — what  characters  one  would  most  like  to  have 
met  I  and  running  over  the  various  claims  of  a  meeting  at  the  Mermaid 
with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  a  "  neat  repast  of  Attic  taste  "  with  Milton, 
a  gossip  at  Button's  with  Addison  and  Steele,  a  club-dinner  with  Johnson 
and  Burke,  a  supper  with  Lamb,  or  (certainly  the  least  attractive)  an 
evening  at  Holland  House,  I  sometimes  fancy  that,  after  all,  few  things 
would  be  pleasanter  than  a  pipe  and  a  bowl  of  punch  with  Fielding  and 
Hogarth.  It  is  true  that  for  such  a  purpose  I  provide  myself  in  imagina- 
tion with  a  new  set  of  sturdy  nerves  and  with  a  digestion  such  as  that 
which  was  once  equal  to  the  horrors  of  an  undergraduates'  "  wine  party." 
But,  having  made  that  trifling  assumption,  I  fancy  that  there  would  be  few 
places  where  one  would  hear  more  good  motherwit,  shrewder  judgments 
of  men  and  things,  or  a  sounder  appreciation  of  those  homely  elements 
of  which  human  life  is  in  fact  chiefly  composed.  Common  sense  in  the 
highest  degree — whether  we  choose  to  identify  it  or  contrast  it  with  genius, 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  valuable  of  qualities  in  litera- 
ture as  everywhere  else ;  and  Fielding  is  one  of  its  best  i-epresentatives. 
But  perhaps  one  is  unduly  biassed  by  the  charm  of  a  complete  escape  in 
imagination  from  the  thousand  and  one  affectations  which  have  grown 
up  since  Fielding  died  and  we  have  all  become  so  much  wiser  and  more 
learned  than  all  previous  generations. 
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THE   FAIEIES. 

THE  belief  in  the  "wee  folk,"  or  "gentry,"  is  very  much  more  widely 
spread  in  our  picturesque  and  mountainous  county  than  cursory  inquirers 
have  any  idea  of.  Every  old  hawthorn  tree,  standing  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  field,  is  supposed  to  be  under  their  protection ;  and  the  old  Danish 
forts,  so  common  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  waste  grounds  or  wilder- 
nesses, where  dog-roses,  brambles,  woodbine,  and  hazels  grow  in  a  tangle 
together,  are  accounted  their  especial  territories. 

The  elfin  people  of  the  Donegal  legends  do  not  in  the  least  resemble 
the  fairies  of  poetry  and  romance ;  neither  Oberoii,  Titania,  nor  Ariel 
is  to  be  discovered  among  them.  Nor  are  they  like  the  Imrnorous  and 
frolicsome  sprites  believed  in  by  the  Southern  Irishman.  The  North  of 
Ireland  fairy  is  a  practical,  calculating  being,  veiy  like  the  shrewd,  semi- 
Scotch  farmer  and  cottier,  in  whose  land  his  wild  territory  stands. 

"  Who  are  the  fairies  1 "  we  asked  an  old  man  who  had  told  several 
quaint  fairy  tales,  full  of  strange  adventure,  gravely  vouching  for  their 
truth.  The  curious  events  described  had  all,  he  declared,  happened  to 
neighbours  and  friends  of  his  own,  or  had  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  in  his  family. 

"  The  gentry  is  allowed  to  be  the  fallen  angels,"  he  replied.  "  When 
Satan  and  his  angels  were  thrown  over  the  battlements  of  heaven,  the 
greater  part  of  them  fell  down  to  hell ;  but  gome  fell  into  the  sea — those 
is  the  mermen  an'  mermaids ;  an'  others  fell  on  the  earth — those  is  the 
fairies." 

"  Why  are  they  now  so  rarely  seen  or  heard  ?  "  we  inquired. 

"  Weel,  ma'am,  there's  them  that  says  the  wee  folk  is  all  awa'  to 
Scotland ;  but  others  thinks  there's  as  many  o'  them  in  Ireland  as  ever, 
only  they  canna  get  making  themselves  visible,  becase  there's  so  much 
Scripture  spread  abroad  over  the  country." 

"  Is  that  your  own  opinion  ?  " 

"  It  is  not,  ma'am.  I  think  they  know  that  the  judgment-day  is 
drawing  near  ;  an'  so  they're  keeping  very  quiet,  in  the  hope  that,  if  they 
do  no  more  mischief,  they  may  be  saved." 

We  thanked  our  old  friend  for  his  explanation,  which  was  quite  new 
to  us.  Our  manifest  interest  in  his  conversation  led  him  to  tell  gro- 
tesque stories  of  circumstances  which  had,  he  said,  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  elfin  people  had  still  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808  that  Andy  Donnel  "  flitted 
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from  the  old  farm  of  Tubber-nagatte  to  that  of  Dirnahalle,  near  Letter- 
kenny,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  wife,  and  sister,  who  were  mounted 
upon  carts  laden  with  their  household  plenishing.  "  Dear,  but  it's  the 
decent  flitting !  "  ejaculated  the  neighbours,  watching  these  well- laden 
carts  set  forth.  "  Dear,  send  ye  may  have  good  luck  in  the  new  place  !  " 
The  wish  was  a  kindly  one ;  but  time  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
tenants  of  Dirnahalle,  and  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was 
not  that  any  fault  could  be  found  with  house  or  land  ;  the  former,  though 
small,  was  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  latter  appeared  worthy  of  the 
manure  that  Donnel  lavished  upon  it.  But  his  careful  culture  was 
fruitless.  Very  poor  turnips  and  potatoes,  miserable  wheat,  and  oats 
much  mixed  with  smut,  alone  rewarded  his  incessant  toil.  Year  after 
year  he  and  his  wife  and  sister  toiled  to  pay  their  rent ;  and  the  labour 
became  harder  each  year,  while  they  grew  greyer  and  more  wrinkled ; 
and  the  old  lady  in  the  chimney-corner  uttered  many  a  lamentation  over 
the  departed  ease  and  comfort  of  Tubber-nagatte.  "  We  maun  flit 
again,  Peggy,  but  we'll  hae  nae  roof  over  us  this  time ;  we'll  be  poor 
travellers  looking  for  our  bit,"  said  Donnel,  one  gloomy  September  day. 

He  had  thatched  his  miserable  stacks,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  garden 
could  see  the  snug  stackyards  of  some  of  his  neighbours.  Peggy  had  no 
comfort  to  offer ;  she  sighed  deeply,  and  walked  into  the  house,  leaving 
Donnel  seated  on  a  stone  against  the  cottage  wall,  with  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  hands. 

He  had  sat  in  this  dejected  attitude  for  some  time,  when  he  became 
conscious  of  a  sound  near  him,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  little  old  man, 
wearing  a  three-cornered  cocked-hat,  coming  towards  him  between  the 
potato  ridges. 

"  You're  studying,  neighbour,"  began  the  tiny  man.  "  May  I  ax  what 
it  is  ails  you  ?  "  Surprise  kept  Donnel  silent.  "  You  needna  be  telling 
me,"  continued  his  visitor,  "  for  I  ken  your  trouble  weel.  Naetbing 
prospers  that  you  put  your  hand  till ;  an'  you  canna  make  up  the  rent, 
good  nor  bad." 

"  You're  right,"  cried  Donnel,  startled ;  "  that  was  my  study,  sure 
enough." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  knowed  it]  "  rejoined  the  little  man,  pettishly. 
"  But  I'm  sorry  for  you,  an'  I'll  just  tell  you  what  you'll  do.  Go  into 
the  house  an'  bid  your  women  folk  never  pour  anither  drop  o'  water  into 
the  sink,  for  it's  just  over  my  head,  an'  every  drop  they  pour  into  that 
sink  goes  to  put  out  my  kitchen  fire.  If  you  take  my  advice  you'll  get 
the  sink  changed  frae  the  front  o'  the  house,  where  it  is  now,  to  the  back, 
an'  maybe  things  '11  go  better  wi'  you." 

So  saying,  he  nodded  to  the  farmer,  and,  turning  heels  over  head 
down  the  potato  ridges,  disappeared  from  sight. 

Scratching  his  head  with  one  hand,  while  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with 
the  other,  Donnol  gazed  after  the  active  little  man.  He  then  got  up, 
and  went  into  the  cottage,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  over  the  sink, 
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"  Gie  me  a  cloth,  an'  never  do  you  throw  the  potato- water  in  here  again," 
cried  he  to  his  women  folk,  who  looked  on  in  utter  astonishment,  think- 
ing he  must  have  gone  mad.  But  a  few  hurried  words  explained  all. 
His  next  care  was  to  send  for  a  mason,  and  have  the  sink  changed  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house,  carefully  closing  up  the  crevice  that 
lay  right  above  his  fairy  neighboxir's  kitchen  fire.  The  mason  had  the 
conscience  to  charge  him  two  shillings  for  the  job ;  but  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  cheap  morning's  work.  For  from  that  hour 
everything  prospered  with  him.  The  farm  bore  splendid  crops,  the  cows 
yielded  fabulous  quantities  of  golden  butter,  the  rent  was  paid  with  ease, 
and  money  was  lodged  in  the  bank  against  a  rainy  day,  which,  however, 
never  came. 

"We  have  said  that  the  old  hawthorn  trees  are  still  looked  upon  as 
fairy  property.  Woe  betide  the  foolhardy  person  who  ventures  to  raise 
an  axe  against  one  of  these  "  gentle  bushes,"  as  they  are  called.  Indeed 
the  man  who,  either  to  earn  money,  or  to  win  his  master's  favour,  cuts 
down  a  "  gentle  bush,"  is  sure,  the  people  think,  to  suffer  for  it.  The 
large  farmers,  all  tolerably  well  educated  in  these  days,  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  lose  good  ground ;  and  the  gnarled  hawthorns  are  disap- 
pearing from  the  fields  where  the  superstition  of  former  generations  left 
them.  But  the  farmer  must  often  take  the  hatchet  into  his  own  hand, 
so  reluctant  are  his  labourers  to  help  him. 

Two  curious  instances  of  this  superstition  came  lately  under  the 
writer's  own  observation.  A  poor  man  in  the  village  of  Carrigans, 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  five  shillings,  cut  down  one  of  these  trees ;  the 
season  was  very  wet,  and  he  soon  afterwards  had  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  which  some  of  his  neighbours  declared  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  "  gentry "  upon  him !  The  branches  of  the  dishonoured 
tree  lay  long  unregarded ;  but  at  length  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
remembering  that  coals  were  very  dear,  plucked  up  courage  to  carry  the 
branches  home  and  burn  them.  Her  husband,  however,  hurt  his  hand 
in  a  flax-mill  next  day,  and  one  of  her  children  fell  out  of  bed  and  broke 
its  arm — a  punishment,  she  said,  for  her  rash  deed  !  But  the  fairies  are 
not  always  malevolent  and  revengeful.  Some  of  the  quaintest  Donegal 
legends  represent  them  as  being  generously  and  kindly  disposed  towards 
their  human  neighbours. 

Yery  long  ago — years  before  the  railroads  were  made,  when  tall  trees 
were  little  saplings — there  lived  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter  in  a  tiny 
mud  hovel  by  the  wayside.  An  ancient  hawthorn  tree  grew  veiy  close 
to  the  cabin,  stretching  its  gnarled  arms  over  the  thatch,  and  striking 
its  roots  deep  and  far.  The  factories  were  not  yet  built,  and  spinning- 
wheels  hummed  in  every  chimney  corner,  and  the  girls  sang  sweet  songs 
to  their  drowsy  accompaniments. 

Kitty  spun  all  day  long,  but  she  could  not  sing.  The  birds,  however, 
haunted  the  "  gentle  bush,"  whose  branches  lay  upon  the  roof  like  a  mass 
of  snow  in  spring,  and  a  crimson  curtain  in  autumn,  and  there  was  the 
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blithest  music  in  the  cottage.  Kitty  was  always  alone,  for  her  daughter 
worked  in  the  fields.  One  evening,  as  she  sat  at  her  work,  a  little  old 
woman  in  a  red  cloak  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  good  woman,  an'  tak'  an  air  o*  the  fire,"  said  Kitty,  stopping 
her  wheel. 

The  visitor  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  began  to 
talk  as  any  one  of  Kitty's  acquaintances  from  the  village  might  have 
done ;  but  she  could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  her  before. 

"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  lend  me  the  loan  o'  a  little  bowl  of  meal  till 
to-morrow  ? "  asked  the  stranger,  rising  to  take  leave. 

"  Ay,  good  woman,  an'  welcome,"  replied  Kitty,  going  to  the  barrel 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  filling  a  bowl  with  meal. 

"  I'll  bring  it  back  in  the  morning,"  said  the  little  woman,  taking 
leave,  with  smiles  and  thanks. 

There  was  veiy  little  meal  left — hardly  enough  to  make  Nell's 
breakfast  next  morning ;  and  Kitty  thought  to  herself,  "  I  hope  the  wee 
woman  'ill  come  early  wi'  the  meal." 

Nell  returned  from  her  work  soon  afterwards,  but  her  mother  quite 
forgot  to  mention  the  visit  she  had  received  in  her  absence.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  making  breakfast,  the  occurrence  flashed  upon  her 
memory,  and  she  went  over  to  the  barrel.  What  was  her  astonishment 
to  find  it  half  full  of  new  oatmeal !  "  I  ken  her  well  enough,  now," 
thought  the  old  woman  ;  "  she's  one  of  the  gentry,  an'  I'll  no  speak  of  her 
fornenst  Nell.  She  was  a  dainty,  wee  woman,  an'  she  kept  her  word. 
We  maun  mak'  the  stirabout,  an'  I  hope  the  meal's  canny."  Nell 
thought  the  meal  so  good  that  she  asked  where  it  had  come  from,  saying 
she  did  not  think  Pat  Ryan,  of  the  shop,  had  laid  in  any  new  meal.  Her 
mother  made  no  reply. 

It  was  about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  that  Kitty,  still  spinning, 
heard  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  saying, 
"  Bo-peep,  Kitty  ;  are  you.  there  1 " 

"  Ay,"  said  Kitty.  "Is  that  you?  I'm  here.  Come  down,  an' come 
in,  an'  sit  down  on  the  wee  creepie  fornenst  me,  an'  we'll  hae  a  crack." 

The  little  woman  obeyed,  and  remained  until  it  was  almost  time  for 
Nell's  return  home ;  and  from  that  day  forward  she  always  appeared  at 
the  same  hour.  Plenty  began  to  reign  in  the  cabin.  The  meal  barrel 
was  frequently  replenished ;  the  tea  canister  was  never  empty ;  and 
saucers  of  cream  and  prints  of  butter  were  to  be  found  upon  the  dresser 
when  tea-time  drew  near. 

Kitty,  at  this  fortunate  period  of  her  life,  was  a  fat  and  flourishing 
old  woman.  Pence  and  even  sixpences  were  discovered  in  the  most  un- 
expected places — on  the  threshold,  on  the  hearthstone,  or  in  the  tea- 
cups !  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  two  years ;  but  Nell's  curiosity  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  the  unwonted  abundance,  and  the  discovery  of 
sixpence  in.  her  nightcap  brought  her  wonder  to  its  climax.  She 
implored  her  mother  to  tell  where  the  money  came  from,  and  at  length 
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her  importunity  prevailed.  From  the  day  when  the  foolish  woman 
betrayed  her  secret,  no  more  supplies  of  meal,  tea,  butter,  and  cream  were 
to  be  found  in  the  cabin ;  and  what  was  already  there  had  vanished  clean 

away, 

"  Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away ;  " 

neither  did  the  offended  elfin  benefactress  ever  after  appear.  The  wee 
folk  are  very  grateful  for  any  kindness  shown  them. 

The  parish  of  Ray  is  a  gentle  place,  and  curious  things  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  happening  to  people  dwelling  therein.  As  turf 
bogs  abound,  the  fires  are  replenished  in  the  houses  each  night,  that  the 
fairies  may  come  in  to  warm  themselves,  if  it  so  please  them.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  man,  named  M'Ginty,  was  awakened  by  hearing  a, 
great  commotion  in  his  kitchen ;  he  peeped  down  from  the  loft  where  his 
bed  was,  and  saw  a  crowd  of  little  creatures  round  the  fire.  There  had 
probably  been  a  fight  among  them,  for  one  of  their  number  lay  upon  the 
hearthstone  covered  with  blood.  M'Ginty  listened  to  what  they  were 
saying,  and  found  that  they  were  in  a  difficulty  because  they  had  no  linen 
to  bind  up  the  \infortunate  creature's  wounds ;  so,  throwing  his  shirt 
down  into  the  kitchen,  he  called  out,  "  Tak'  that,  an'  welcome,  if  it  'ill 
be  any  use  to  yous."  The  little  folk  thanked  him ;  and  he,  knowing  that 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  watched,  lay  down  again.  There  was  no  trace 
next  morning  of  what  had  happened,  but  M'Ginty  found  a  shilling  on 
the  table ;  and  from  that  time  forth  he  was  never  without  money.  Some- 
times it  was  in  his  boot ;  sometimes  in  his  teacup,  or  lying  on  the  thresh- 
old. He  laid  by  a  good  deal  of  money — enough  to  support  his  family 
in  comfort  when  a  hard  winter  came  and  ho  was  thrown  out  of  work. 
But  liis  wife  wondered  unceasingly  where  the  funds  came  from,  and 
tormented  him  to  tell  her.  As  she  asked  the  same  question  day  after 
day,  he  replied  that,  if  he  were  to  tell  who  gave  him  that  money,  he 
would  most  certainly  get  no  more.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  persisted 
in  wearying  him  with  her  entreaties,  and  at  last  he  was  so  provoked  that 
he  revealed  the  secret.  On  visiting  his  hoard  soon  afterwards-,  he  found 
a  heap  of  dead  leaves  where  the  money  had  been. 

Stephen  Murphy's  wife  was  a  much  more  sensible  woman.  Her  hus- 
band was  one  who  endeavoured  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  gentry ; 
he  never  went  to  bed  without  putting  on  a  good  fire,  sweeping  up  the 
hearth,  and  leaving  bread,  milk,  and  butter  on  the  table.  The  food  was 
always  gone  in  the  morning,  but  liberal  payment  was  lying  in  its  place. 
Mrs.  Murphy  knew  better  than  to  make  a  remark  or  ask  a  question  ;  in- 
deed, on  one  occasion  hearing  an  unusual  stir  in  the  kitchen,  and  thinking 
that  some  evil-disposed  person  might  have  broken  into  the  house,  she  got 
up,  opened  the  bed-room  door  very  softly,  and  peeped  in.  A  number  of 
tiny  beings,  some  dressed  in  red,  others  in  green,  were  clustered  round 
the  fire.  She  retreated  noiselessly,  and  never  until  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed mentioned  what  she  had  seen  to  either  husband  or  neighbour. 

A  middle-aged  man  living  in  Carrigans,  the  village  before  referred  to, 
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declares  that  he  has  been  under  the  protection  of  the  fairies  since  his 
boyhood,  but  does  not  know  how  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  their 
good- will.  As  he  was  employed  in  making  the  railroad  between  London- 
derry and  Strabane,  he  went  one  morning  rather  early  to  his  work,  and, 
arriving  before  the  other  men,  sat  down  in  the  shed  where  the  spades  and 
crowbars  were  kept,  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  heard  a  cough,  and,  looking  up, 
perceived  a  red-haired  woman  standing  in  the  doorway,  who  said  to  him, 
"  The  bank  will  fall  in  to-day  and  kill  two  men  close  beside  you  ;  it  'ill  take 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  and  watch  well."  So  saying,  she  disappeared.  The 
bank  did  fall  in,  and  the  two  men  who  worked  beside  James  M'Alister 
were  crushed  to  death  ;  he  escaped  by  springing  backwards  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger.  On  two  other  occasions  his  companions  met  with  fatal 
accidents — once  while  blasting  a  rock  ;  another  time  while  cutting  a  road 
— and  he  escaped  unhurt.  These  latter  escapes,  as  well  as  the  first,  he 
attributes  to  fairy  guardianship. 

The  Banshee,  or  white  fairy,  seems  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the 
"  gentry ;  "  but  she  is  always  connected,  in  the  minds  of  our  peasantry, 
with  mourning  and  death. 

A  poor  man  was  seated  at  his  fireside  one  summer  evening,  when  he 
heard  something  resembling  a  mournful  cry,  or,  still  more,  the  sorrowful 
exclamation  of  a  very  old  person.  At  the  same  moment  a  little  woman, 
bent  almost  double  and  leaning  on  a  stick,  crossed  his  threshold.  She 
looked  at  him  fixedly,  and,  turning  about  again,  went  away  sighing  and 
groaning  heavily.  "  Ally,"  called  the  man  to  his  wife,  "  did  you  see  that  1 
Did  you  hear  that  sore  crying  ?  There'll  be  a  death  among  us,  for  that 
was  something  that  follows  our  family."  The  wife  had  caught  sight  of  the 
ill-omened  stranger,  and  she  ran  out  into  the  street  of  Rathmullan,  and 
looked  up  and  down,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  her  to  be  seen.  Next  day 
Tom  Sweenie  and  some  of  his  neighbours  went  to  bathe.  All  were  in 
good  spirits  as  they  walked  down  to  the  shore  together ;  but  a  sudden 
melancholy  struck  Tom,  and  he  remarked,  "  I  wonder  which  of  us  will 
live  to  go  home  again  1 "  He  was  seized  with  cramp  while  bathing,  and 
sank.  Poor  Ally  knew  then  that  the  Banshee's  lamentations  had  been 
for  him. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the  stories  of  Banshee  warnings ; 
the  one  above  related  is  very  like  a  number  of  others  which  have  been 
told  to  the  writer. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  fairy  legends  relate  to  changelings. 
The  wee  folk  are  said  to  covet  a  beautiful  infant ;  and,  if  it  be  not  con- 
stantly and  carefully  watched,  will  steal  it  away,  leaving  a  fairy  in  its 
place.  The  elf  looks  exactly  like  the  stolen  child  ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  left 
in  the  cradle  than  it  begins  to  wail,  and,  as  it  grows  more  and  more  cross 
and  evil  tempered,  so  also  does  it  become  paler  and  more  miserable  in 
appearance.  The  people  had  several  means  by  which  they  decided  whether 
the  crying  baby  was  a  changeling  or  not.  The  following  cruel  test  was 
actually  tried,  in  the  neighbour-hood  of  Raphoe,  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
VOL.  xxxv. — NO.  206.  9. 
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A  mother  was  nursing  a  crying  "  backgone  "  child  of  eighteen  months 
old,  when  an  old  beggarwoman  entered  the  house,  and  was  hospitably 
invited  to  rest  and  warm  herself.  As  the  child  bit,  scratched,  and  made 
itself  otherwise  disagreeable,  the  crone  observed  it  attentively. 

"  That's  a  bad  wean  you  have  there,"  she  remarked.  The  child  stopped 
its  angry  wail  to  scowl  at  her.  "  Ah,  wad  you  girn  at  me  1  God  be 
between  you  an'  me  !  "  said  she,  shaking  her  withered  hands  at  the  baby. 

"  For  God's  sake,  good  woman,  tell  me  what  you  mean  ! "  cried  the 
frightened  mother. 

"  Was  thon  wean  aye  the  way  he  is  now,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Na,  na;  he  was  the  bonniest  an'  best  o'  childer,  till  he  was  more  nor 
a  quarter  old,  an'  he  turned  like  this  all  of  a  suddent.  I  ha'  nae  peace 
wi'  him  night  nor  day." 

"  Weel,  I'm  afeared  he's  no  what  he  ought  to  be,  an',  if  you  tak'  my 
T)idding,  you'll  get  foxy  leaves  (digitalis,  or  foxglove),  an'  boil  them,  an' 
fcathe  him  three  times  in  the  water,  an'  then  weigh  him  in  the  scales.  If 
he's  your  ain  child  he'll  live,  but  if  he's  what  I  think  he  is  he'll  die." 

The  child  was  duly  bathed  in  foxglove  water,  and  died  a  few  hours 
after. 

A  tailor,  working  in  a  farmer's  kitchen,  was  tormented  by  one  of  these 
wailing  infants.  He  wondered  at  its  unceasing  cries  and  at  its  mother's 
patience.  These  cries  went  on  always  while  she  was  in  the  room,  but 
stopped  if  she  were  called  away.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  servant 
summoned  her  mistress  into  the  yard,  the  child  said  to  the  tailor,  "  Will 
I  play  you  a  tune  ?  "  The  man  nodded  ;  and  the  little  creature  took  a 
fiddle  from  behind  his  pillow,  and.  sitting  up  in  his  cradle,  played  reels 
and  jigs  in  a  masterly  manner.  "  But  we  maun  stop  now,  for  here  comes 
the  old  witch.  Don't  tell ;  "  and  the  child  hid  the  fiddle,  and  began  to  cry 
again  as  the  mistress  opened  the  door.  The  tailor  told  her  what  had  taken 
place  in  her  absence,  and  recommended  her  to  put  the  child  on  a  sieve 
and  shake  him  above  the  fire.  She  very  reluctantly  consented  ;  the  elf 
was  shaken  in  the  smoke,  and,  grinning  and  muttering,  flew  up  the  wide 
chimney,  and  was  gone. 

Quite  as  well  known  in  Donegal  is  the  legend  of  Crohan  Hill.  Jack 
Martin  and  his  wife  Katey  rented  a  good  farm  in  the  townland  of  Crohan. 
All  the  land  was  of  excellent  quality  except  half  an  acre  of  rocky  ground, 
which  was  "  allowed  "  to  be  a  very  "  gentle  place."  No  farmer  had  ever 
'.been  so  rash  as  to  blast  a  rock  or  cut  a  bramble  there,  and  Jack  Martin 
always  gave  Crohan  Hill  a  wide  berth  when  he  guided  his  plough — he 
was  not  the  man  to  live  on  bad  terms  with  the  fairies.  Everything  pros- 
pered on  the  farm.  His  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  poultry  were  the  finest 
in  the  country,  but  he  had  no  child  to  inherit  his  savings.  At  length  a 
happy  day  came  when  he  and  Katey  had  a  son — a  dear,  lovely  infant  with 
.blue  eyes,  lint  white  locks,  and  rosy  cheeks. 

"  Dear,  but  he's  bonnie  !  "  said  the  women  who  had  assembled  in  the 
farm  kitchen.  "  You  maun  keep  your  eye  upon  him,  Mrs.  Martin,  an', 
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if  you  hae  to  leave  him  his  lane  in  the  house,  be  sure  you  put  the  tongs 
across  the  cradle." 

Mrs.  Martin  followed  this  advice  carefully  for  some  time ;  but  it 
happened  one  day  that  she  was  called  out  to  look  at  a  sick  cow,  and  forgot 
to  put  the  tongs  across  the  cradle.  She  was  greeted  on  her  return  by  a 
fretful,  feeble  wail,  and  from  that  day  her  healthy,  good-humoured  child 
seemed  to  dwindle  and  pine  away.  He  cried  continually ;  he  scratched, 
he  bit,  he  refused  to  sleep ;  none  but  a  mother  could  have  nursed  and 
loved  him  still.  "  He's  the  cross  wean,  sure  enough;  but  he'll  be  all  right 
when  he  gets  his  teeth,"  said  the  poor  woman  to  herself. 

Three  years  passed  without  bringing  any  change  for  the  better ;  but 
the  "  backgone  "  child,  though  small,  and  fractious,  and  sickly,  was  as 
wise  as  an  old  man. 

"  Katey,"  said  the  farmer,  coming  into  the  kitchen  one  morning,  "  I 
maun  gae  down  to  the  forge  wi'  these  plough  irons." 

"  "Weel,  dear,"  said  Katey. 

"  Father,"  said  the  child,  who  had  ceased  his  wail  to  listen,  "  you 
needna  be  going  to  the  smith,  for  I'll  tell  you  what  he'll  do.  He'll  put 
the  plough  irons  in  the  fire,  and  he'll  tak'  them  out,  an'  throw  them  on 
the  floor,  an'  say,  '  There,  I've  missed  my  heat !  Tak'  them  an'  use  them 
— they'll  do  you  a  wee  while,  anyway." 

"  Will  he,  my  man  ?  "  said  the  farmer,  laughing. 

The  smith  did  exactly  as  the  child  said  he  would.  He  put  the  irons 
into  the  fire,  but  took  them  out  in  a  few  minutes  and  threw  them  on  the 
floor,  crying,  "  There  !  I've  missed  my  heat !  Tak'  them  an'  xise  them — 
they'll  do  you  a  wee  while,  anyway." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  exclaimed  Martin,  "  that's  what  my  little  boy  said 
you'd  do." 

"  What  little  boy  is  that  ? " 

"  Just  my  wee  boy  that  I  hae  at  hame." 

"  That's  a  boy !  "  said  the  smith.  "  Now,  shall  I  tell  you  what  to 
do  with  that  little  boy  of  yours  1  Have  you]  ever  a  big  pot  in  the 
house  ? " 

"  Ay,  sure,"  returned  the  farmer,  open-mouthed — there's  the  pot  the 
pig's  meat  is  made  in." 

"  Weel,  throw  these  irons  into  the  pot,  wi'  as  big  a  clash  an'  jingle  as 
you  can  make,  an'  clap  your  hands,  an'  cry,  '  Crohan  Hill's  on  fire  ! '  an' 
you'll  see  what  that  little  boy  o'  yours  will  do." 

Poor  Martin  walked  home  with  the  plough  irons.  He  was  annoyed 
at  the  smith's  insinuations;  but  thought  he  would  do  as  he  recommended, 
if  only  to  prove  him  wrong  about  the  child.  He  entered  the  kitchen, 
flung  the  irons  into  the  great  pot,  and  cried  out,  "  Crohan  Hill's  on 
fire!" 

The  child  no  sooner  heard  this  cry  than  he  started  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  my  wife  an'  weans  will  be  roasted,"  ran  across  the  kitchen,  and 
flew  up  the  wide  chimney.  Somewhere  in  fairy  dwellings  the  Martins' 
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own  child  remained ;  but,  when  the  shock  caused  by  his  disappearance 
had  a  little  subsided,  they  congratulated  themselves  at  having  got  rid  of 
his  elfish  substitute. 

Less  quaint  but  more  poetical  than  the  above  is  the  legend  of  Rhoda 
Devlin.  Two  farmhouses  at  the  foot  of  Carrick  Brae  were  inhabited  by 
John  Devlin  and  Mark  Callaghan.  Exactly  between  their  two  farms  arose 
the  rocky  hill,  which  was  overgrown  in  parts  with  stunted  hazel  bushes, 
wild  roses,  and  woodbine,  leaving  patches  of  scanty  grass  here  and  there 
where  sheep  or  pigs  might  graze.  Each  farmer  kept  three  gaunt  pigs,  as 
different  from  the  sleek  animals  of  the  present  day  as  can  be  imagined ; 
and,  as  it  was  then  the  custom  to  keep  them  out  of  doors  in  summer,  they 
used  to  send  the  pigs  to  the  Brae.  An  amicable  arrangement  was  made 
that  Rhoda  Devlin  and  Nancy  CalJaghan  should  feed  these  six  interest- 
ing creatures  day  about.  When  it  happened  to  be  little  Rhoda's  day  for 
carrying  the  bucket  of  potato-skins  and  buttermilk  to  the  pigs'  trough 
upon  the  Brae,  she  was  wont  to  set  out  in  high  spirits,  the  sunshine 
making  her  yellow  ringlets  shine  like  gold,  and  every  one  who  met  her 
used  to  say,  "  What  a  beautiful  child  ! "  Nobody  said  this  of  Nancy, 
who  was  merely  a  stout,  round-faced  girl,  like  a  hundred  other  peasant 
children.  The  beautiful  Rhoda  loved  to  play,  and  gather  bouquets  of 
roses,  bluebells,  and  fairy  thimbles  on  the  Brae;  and  she  had  many 
pretty  fancies  about  the  nooks  and  tangles,  and  the  little  arbours  under- 
neath the  bracken.  She  liked  to  linger  there  much  better  than  to  help 
her  mother  to  wash  the  dishes,  feed  the  poultry,  or  bake  the  cakes  for 
supper. 

It  was  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon  that  she  took  her  bucket,  and 
set  out  for  the  Brae.  The  afternoon  faded  into  evening,  and  her  mother 
went  many  times  as  far  as  the  green  gate  to  look  for  her  before  she 
appeared. 

"  Naughty  child,  what  kept  you  frae  your  work  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Devlin. 

"  Oh,  mammy,  dinna  be  angry  !  It  was  the  nice,  wee  childer  on  the 
Brae  made  me  stop  to  play  wi'  them,  an'  the  time  went  by." 

"  What  childer  is  those,  Rhoda?" 

"  I  dinna  know,  mammy." 

"  Maybe  they  belong  to  those  M'Phersons  that's  come  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's new  house  down  there  at  Carrick  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  know,"  repeated  the  child. 

"  Weel,  Rhoda,"  said  her  mother,  pushing  her  roughly  into  the 
kitchen,  "  be  they  wha  they  may,  you'll  no  leave  your  work  again — idle, 
bad  child ! " 

Next  day  it  was  Nancy's  turn  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  she  did  not  meet 
with  any  company  to  idle  her ;  but  on  the  day  after  that  Rhoda  went 
again.  It  was  sunset  before  she  returned.  She  was  received  with 
reproaches,  to  which  she  replied — 

"  It  was  the  nice,  wee  childer  kept  me,  an'  wouldna  let  me  go ;  an' 
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oh  !  mammy,  dinna  send  me  to  the  Brae  again,  for  they  say  they'll  keep 
me  the  next  time,  an'  no  let  me  a\va  any  more." 

She  sobbed  bitterly,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  liveliest  terror. 

"  Nonsense  !  Stop  talking  that  foolishness  !  "  said  her  father  and 
mother,  angrily. 

A  kind  of  horror  appeared  to  possess  the  child :  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  settle  to  anything,  and  her  restlessness  increased  as  the  hour 
for  her  next  visit  drew  near. 

"  Here,  be  off  wi'  you,  Rhoda,"  said  John  Devlin,  putting  the  bucket 
into  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  please,  dinna  send  me !  Let  Mick  go  the  day,"  cried 
the  child,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Mick  has  his  work  to  do.  Was  there  ever  sich  a  contrairy  child  ! 
Go  this  very  minute,  an'  tell  the  childer  your  father  bids  you  come  home 
at  wanst." 

Very  slowly  Rhoda  lifted  her  pail,  and  turned  to  go,  sobbing  bitterly 
as  she  went.  She  never  came  home.  Evening — sunset — twilight  came, 
and  brought  no  sign  of  her.  Search  was  made  upon  the  Brae ;  but  no 
trace  of  her  could  be  discovered  beyond  the  empty  bucket,  and  a  bunch 
of  faded  foxgloves  laid  upon  a  stone.  The  neighbours  had  not  seen  her, 
and  very  grave  indeed  they  looked  when  they  heard  the  story. 

"  You  shouldna  ha'  sent  her  back,  when  she  fleeched  you  sae  sore. 
Sure  she  was  a  bonnie  wean,  an'  it's  like  enough  the  wee  folk  set  their 
hearts  on  her.  She'll  be  weel  done  for  wi'  them,  for  it's  said  they  ha' 
fine  houses  underground,  furnished  like  a  gentleman's  parlour,  an'  the 
very  best  o'  gude  living ; — but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  you'll  see  her  nae 
mair." 

This  was  cold  comfort  for  the  heart  broken  parents.  Mrs.  Devlin 
kept  vigil  upon  the  Brae  on  May  eves  and  Hallowe'ens,  for  at  such  times 
mortals,  it  is  said,  may  see  the  elfin  people ;  but,  alas !  she  never  saw 
her  child.  She  saw  the  powder  fall  from  the  catkins,  and  the  hazel 
plumes  nod  to  the  May  breeze,  but  never  her  pretty  Rhoda's  yellow 
curls.  She  heard  fairy  pipers  play  in  the  distance ;  and  in  chill  October 
withered  benweeds  rustled  like  footsteps,  on  the  Brae ;  but  she  never  heard 
the  elphin.  troop  ride  by,  nor  ever  caught  the  sound  of  her  lost  child's 

voice. 
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Storms. 


GREAT  storms  may  be  compared  to  those  waves  on  a  perturbed  sea 
which  rise  higher  than  their  fellows,  because  representing  in  reality  the 
combined  mass  of  several  waves.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  causes 
producing  storms  vary  from  time  to  time  in  energy,  except  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  sun  is  always  pouring  forth  his  heat  with 
unvarying  abundance,  though  as  the  earth  draws  slightly  nearer  to  him, 
or  passes  slightly  farther  from  him,  in  traversing  her  slightly  eccentric 
orbit,  she  receives  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  heat  which  he 
emits.  And  again,  though  hour  by  hour  the  face  of  the  earth  turned 
sunwards  is  changing,  and  though  as  the  year  proceeds  she  now  bows 
her  northern,  now  her  southern  regions  more  fully  towards  him,  yet  it  is 
not  from  changes  such  as  these  that  great  storms  proceed.  Such  "changes 
proceed  too  slowly  and  too  uniformly  to  generate  of  themselves  great 
atmospheric  disturbances.  It  is  in  the  accidental  combination  of 
irregular  causes  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  not  in  regular  variations  in 
the  action  of  the  great  source  of  all  the  atmospheric  motions,  that  destruc- 
tive hurricanes  have  their  origin.  And  in  this  respect  great  storms  may 
well  be  compared  to  those  great  waves  which  from  time  to  time  overtop 
their  fellows  on  a  storm-tossed  sea.  For  such  waves  are  not  produced  by 
the  action  of  fiercer  blasts  than  have  perturbed  the  sea  around  them. 
Eveiy  portion  of  that  sea  has  been  equally  disturbed,  or  nearly  so.  But 
it  is  because  in  some  cases  wave-movements  chance  to  be  so  associated 
with  others  that  wave-crests  coalesce  with  wave-crests,  and  hollows  with 
hollows,  producing  greater  disturbance,  while  in  other  cases  the  wave- 
crests  of  one  set  agree  with  the  hollows  of  another,  and  vice  versd, 
reducing  the  disturbance,  that  waives  over  the  perturbed  sea  are  unequal ; 
and  when  it  so  chances  that  several  waves  coalesce  into  one,  we  have  one 
of  those  mighty  waves  which  seamen  dread.  A  ship  shall  have  stood 
for  hours  the  full  brunt  of  a  storm,  riding  over  the  lesser  waves,  and 
reeling  indeed  before  the  larger,  but  rising  again  after  they  have  passed, 
when  an  unlucky  chance  will  bring  a  wave  upon  her  in  which  the  waters 
of  many  waves  are  gathered ;  and  at  one  blow  she  will  be  disabled.  So 
with  the  great  storms  which  are  remembered  for  many  years.  There  has 
been  a  stormy  season.  The  winds  have  now  raged  for  awhile,  and  have 
anon  lulled ;  but  for  weeks  there  has  been  no  very  terrible  storm  in  any 
part  of  the  wind-swept  region ;  at  length,  however,  it  so  chances  that 
several  storms  combining  into  one,  within  some  limited  area,  a  hurricane 
occurs  which  carries  desolation  in  its  track.  Such  was  the  storm  which 
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lately  destroyed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  lives  in  India,  sucn  the 
great  storm  of  1780.  And  there  have  been  others  as  terrible,  and  only 
less  destructive  because  their  chief  fury  was  spent  in  thinly-peopled  regions. 

"We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  more  remarkable  storms  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  meteorology,  and  then  to  inquire  how  far  the  evidence 
seems  to  suggest  either  the  possibility  of  anticipating  the  approach  of 
such  great  storms,  or  else  of  providing  measures  by  which,  when  they 
occur  in  certain  regions,  their  effects  may  be  rendered  less  disastrous  than 
they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  most  terrible  storm  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred  is  that 
which  has  been  called  the  Great  Storm.  It  occurred,  or  rather  its  worst 
effects  were  experienced,  on  October  10,  1780.  Generated  probably  in 
mid- Atlantic,  not  far  from  the  equator,  it  was  first  felt  in  Barbadoes, 
where  trees  and  houses  were  blown  down.  Captain  Maury,  in  his 
"  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  gives  a  rather  exaggerated  account  of 
the  effects  produced  by  this  storm  in  Barbadoes,  apparently  from 
memory — some  of  the  details  being  like,  but  not  quite  the  same  as  those 
actually  recorded.  He  says  "  the  bark  was  blown  from  the  trees,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed ;  the  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the 
sea  were  uprooted — forts  and  castles  were  washed  away,  and  their  great 
guns  carried  in  the  air  like  chaff."  The  bark  of  trees  was  removed,  but, 
it  is  believed  rather  through  the  effects  of  electric  action  than  by  the 
power  of  the  wind.  Cannon,  also,  were  driven  along  the  batteries,  and 
flung  over  into  the  fosse,  but  not  "  carried  in  the  air  like  chaff."  At 
Martinique  the  storm  overtook  a  French  transport  fleet,  and  entirely 
destroyed  it.  There  were  forty  vessels,  conveying  4,000  soldiers,  and  the 
Governor  of  Martinique  reported  their  fate  to  the  French  Government  in 
three  words — "  The  vessels  disappeared."  9,000  persons  perished 
at  Martinique,  and  1,000  at  St.  Pierre,  where  not  a  house  was  left 
standing.  St.  Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Eustache,  and  Porto  Rico  were 
next  visited  and  devastated,  while  scarcely  a  single  vessel  near  this  part 
of  the  cyclone's  track  was  afloat  on  October  11.  At  Port  Royal  the 
cathedral,  seven  churches,  and  1,400  houses  were  blown  down,  and  1,600 
sick  and  wounded  pei'sons  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  hospital. 
At  the  Bermudas,  fifty  British  ships  were  driven  ashore,  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  went  down  at  sea,  and  22,000  persons  perished. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  storm  in  this  portion  of 
its  course  were  those  experienced  in  the  Leeward  Isles.  The  hurricane 
drove  a  twelve-pounder  cannon  a  distance  of  400  feet.  Those  who  lived 
in  the  Government  Building  took  refuge  in  the  central  part,  where  cir- 
cular walls,  nearly  a  yard  thick,  seemed  to  afford  promise  of  safety.  But 
at  half-past  eleven,  the  wind  had  broken  down  parts  of  these  walls,  and 
lifted  off  the  roof.  Terrified  they  sought  refuge  in  the  cellarage,  but 
before  long  the  water  had  risen  there  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  yard, 
and  they  were  driven  into  the  battery,  where  they  placed  themselves 
behind  the  heavier  cannons,  some  of  which  were  driven  from  their  place 
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by  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  day  broke  the  country  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  blasted  by  fire ;  not  a  leaf,  scarce  even  a  branch,  remained  upon 
the  trees. 

As  in  great  floods  a  common  terror  preserves  peace  among  animals 
which  usually  war  upon  each  other,  so  during  the  Great  Storm  human 
passions  were  for  the  time  quelled  by  the  fiercer  war  of  the  elements. 
Among  the  ships  destroyed  at  Martinique  were  two  English  war-ships. 
Twenty-five  sailors  who  survived  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bouille,  the  Governor  of  the  island.  But  he  sent  them 
to  St.  Lucie,  writing  to  the  English  Governor  of  that  island  that  "he 
was  unwilling  to  retain  as  prisoners  men  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  during  a  disaster  from  which  so  many  had  suffered." 

The  Great  Storm  of  1780  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  storm 
remembered  for  many  years  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Great  Storm.  The 
latter  occurred  on  November  26,  1703,  and  its  worst  effects  were 
experienced  not  as  usual  in  the  tropics,  but  in  Western  Europe.  The 
reader  will  remember  Macaulay's  reference  to  it  in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison."  In  his  famous  poem  The  Campaign,  Addi- 
sou  had  compared  Marlborough  to  an  angel  guiding  the  whirlwind. 
"  We  must  point  out,"  writes  Macaulay,  "  one  circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  all  the  critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  this 
simile  produced  when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following  gene- 
ration appeared  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  line 
which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a  feeble  parenthesis, — 

Such  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed. 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The  great  tempest  of 
November  1703,  the  only  tempest  which  in  our  latitude  has  equalled  the 
rage  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country  the  occasion  of  a 
parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public  fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast 
away.  Large  mansions  had  been  blown  down.  One  prelate  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and  Bristol  had  presented 
the  appearance  of  cities  just  sacked.  Hundreds  of  families  were  still  in 
mourning.  The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  houses, 
still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  the  fury  of  the  blast." 
He  strangely  omits  to  mention  one  of  the  most  striking  events  connected 
with  this  terrible  storm — the  destruction  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 
Winstanley,  the  architect  of  the  first  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  was 
confident  that  it  could  resist  the  fiercest  storm  which  ever  blew,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  in  it  when  such  a  storm  raged.  On 
November  26,  he  arrived  with  a  party  of  men  who  were  engaged  to 
repair  the  building.  The  Great  Storm  soon  after  began  to  blow  and  raged 
throughout  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  no  trace  of  the 
Lighthouse  was  to  be  seen. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Great  Storm  of  1703  owed  its  destructiveness 
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to  the  narrow  range  over  which  its  track  extended.  As  a  storm  widens 
in  extent  it  loses  in  power,  much  as  a  river  flows  more  sluggishly  where 
its  stream  widens  than  where  it  has  to  make  its  way  along  a  narrow 
channel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  regions  suffer  more  from 
storms  than  others.  Thus  in  the  West  Indies  that  great  storm-breeder 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  narrowest.  Here,  therefore,  the  whirling  storms, 
generated  by  the  rush  toward  the  channel  of  rare  and  warm  air  above 
the  Gulf  Stream,  attain  their  greatest  intensity,  and  have  worked  most 
terrible  destruction.  The  Great  Storm  of  1780  affords  an  illustration, 
but  many  others  might  be  cited.  Flammarion  relates  that  "  at  Guada- 
loupe,  on  July  25,  1825,  solidly  constructed  houses  were  demolished,  and 
a  new  building,  belonging  to  the  State,  had  one  wing  completely  blown 
down.  The  wind  had  imparted  such  a  rate  of  speed  to  the  tiles  that 
many  of  them  penetrated  through  thick  doors.  A  piece  of  deal  39  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  nearly  1  inch  thick,  moved  through  the  air  so 
rapidly  that  it  went  right  through  a  palm-tree  18  inches  in  diameter.  A 
piece  of  wood  about  18  inches  wide,  and  4  or  5  yards  long,  projected  by 
the  wind  along  a  hard  road,  was  driven  a  yard  deep  into  the  ground.  A 
large  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  Governor's  palace  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  A  quantity  of  the  debris  from  Guadaloupe  was  carried  to  Mont- 
serrat,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  50  miles  wide.  Three  twenty-four-pounders 
were  blown  from  one  end  of  a  battery  to  the  other.  The  vessels  which 
were  in  the  harbour  of  Basseterre  disappeared,  and  one  of  the  captains, 
who  had  escaped,  said  that  his  ship  was  lifted  by  the  hurricane  out  of  the 
sea,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  "  shipwrecked  in  the  air."  The  last-mentioned 
event  is,  however,  "  rather  a  large  order,"  as  our  American  cousins  would 
say ;  probably  that  captain  was  too  confused  by  the  turmoil  going  on  all 
round  him  when  his  ship  was  destroyed,  to  note  with  strict  scientific 
accuracy  what  took  place.  Ships  have  been  carried  by  the  force  of  a 
gale  upon  the  crest  of  a  high  roller,  and  have  acquired  such  velocity 
that  they  have  been  flung  some  distance  beyond  the  range  reached  by  the 
wave  itself.  Thus  in  1681  an  Antigua  vessel  was  carried  out  of  the 
water  to  a  point  ten  feet  above  the  highest  known  tide.  But  nothing,  we 
believe,  has  ever  yet  happened  to  a  ship,  even  during  the  fiercest  hurri- 
cane, which  could  properly  be  described  in  the  words  used  by  the 
Basseterre  captain.  His  description  probably  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  facts  as  Maury's  account  of  "  great  guns  carried  in  the  air  like 
chaff."  Probably  when  a  storm  really  blows  great  guns  in  this  way,  it 
may  lift  ships  out  of  the  sea  and  shipwreck  them  in  the  air ;  but  "  in 
such  a  "  when  "  we  write  a  never." 

The  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  another  region  where  wind-storms  acquire 
unusual  intensity  because  of  the  way  in  which  their  range  is  narrowed. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  delta  forms  a  region  of  in- 
draught, and  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  mountain  ranges  helps  to 
intensify  the  storms  generated  in  the  movement  of  air  towards  this 
region,  especially  in  October  and  November,  near  the  "  changes  of  the 
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monsoons."  "  During  the  interregnum,"  says  Maury,  "  the  fiends  of  the 
storm  hold  their  terrific  sway."  Becalmed  often  for  a  day  or  two,  sea- 
men hear  moaning  sounds  in  the  air  forewarning  them  of  the  coming 
storm.  Then  suddenly  the  winds  break  loose  from  the  forces  which  have 
for  a  while  controlled  them,  and  seem  to  rage  with  a  fury  that  would 
"  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep."  In  1823  a  cyclone  about  a  mile 
in  diameter  passed  near  Calcutta,  during  which  1,239  fishermen's  houses 
were  blown  down.  It  serves  to  give  some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  wind 
to  mention  that  a  piece  of  bamboo  was  driven  through  a  wall  five  feet  in 
thickness.  In  other  hurricanes  in  this  region  vessels  have  been  carried 
from  the  sea  far  inland,  not  of  course  by  being  flung  bodily  out  of  the 
water,  but  carried  along  by  the  waters  which  have  burst  their  usual 
bounds.  Although  this  region  has  been  the  scene  of  many  terrible 
catastrophes,  none  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  in  destructiveness 
with  the  storm  of  October  31st  last.  "  Those  who  remember,"  remarks 
a  writer  in  the  Bombay  Gazette,  "  the  cyclone  which  took  place  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  will  be  able  to  recall  vividly  to  their  recollection 
the  dreadful  aspects  which  the  storm  presented.  Houses  were  blown 
down,  panes  of  glass  were  smashed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ships 
were  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  water "  (again !)  "  and  hurled  upon  the 
shore,  where  they  were  smashed.  Many  lives  were  lost  and  much  pro- 
perty destroyed.  But  that  cyclone  was  but  a  pleasant  breeze  compared 
with  the  disastrous  storm- wave  which  has  devastated  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges." 

The  region  where  the  cyclone  of  last  October  worked  most  terrible 
destruction  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  Ganges  delta,  where  the  river 
Megna  (formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra) 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  volume  of  water  carried 
down  by  this  river  is  greater  than  is  discharged  by  any  other  Asiatic 
river  into  the  sea,  a  point  which  must  be  remembered  in  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  late  catastrophe.  We  have  here  an  enormous  estuary 
discharging  nearly  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  southwards, 
between  the  low-lying  districts  of  Dacca  on  the  west  and  Bulloah  on  the 
east.  Farther  on  it  reaches  the  archipelago  of  which  the  three  chief 
islands  are  Dakhan  Shabazpore,  Hattiah,  and  Sundeep,  in  order  east- 
wards. Opposite  the  first-named  is  the  district  of  Backergunge  (the 
Ganges  flowing-  between) ;  opposite  the  last-named  is  the  district  of 
Chittagong. 

On  the  evening  of  October  31  nothing  suggested  danger.  "  The  weather 
had  been  a  little  windy,  hazy,  and  hot ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
the  suspicions  "  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  islands  and  the  districts 
surrounding  the  mouths  of  the  Megna  and  the  Ganges.  To  use  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's words,  "  a  million  or  thereabouts  of  souls  retired  to 
rest  apprehending  nothing."  At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  freshened, 
but  not  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  and  "  the  sleepers  slept  on."  Suddenly, 
at  about  midnight,  a  mighty  wave,  glittering  in  the  starlight,  was  seen 
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rushing  in  landwards,  and  in  a  few  moments  houses  and  lands  were  en- 
gulfed, and  masses  of  human  beings  and  debris  were  swept  away  on  the 
top  of  the  flood."  "We  seem  to  be  reading  of  one  of  those  mighty  waves 
which  have  been  raised  in  mid  ocean  during  the  throes  of  some  tremen- 
dous earthquake  :  but  it  was  the  wind  which  had  driven  before  it  this 
great  mass  of  water.  Driven  onwards,  it  rushed  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Megna,  spreading  over  the  surrounding  shores  and  over  the  two  eastern 
islands  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  in  many  places.  The  worst  was  yet  to 
come,  however.*  The  wave  which  had  come  in  from  the  sea  had  been  a 
long  roller,  and  though  it  had  contracted,  increasing  in  height  in  so  doing, 
as  it  rushed  into  the  narrowing  estuary,  yet  it  was  not  until  it  had  passed 
into  the  Megna  that  it  acquired  its  full  height.  Pressed  onwards  by  the 
cyclone,  it  gathered  volume,  until  at  length  its  weight  overcame  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wind,  when  it  swept  back  in  one  mighty  and  deep  wave  round 
the  western  channel,  between  Dakhan  Shabazpore  and  Backergunge,  in- 
undating the  island  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  many  places,  and  spread- 
ing inland  over  Backergtinge  to  a  distance  of  from  six  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  had  entered  the  estuary  from  the  south-east,  and  now 
rushed  outwards,  almost  dead  against  the  wind,  from  the  north-east. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  terribly  sudden  nature  of  the  dis- 
aster is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Inspecting  Post- 
master at  Noakolly.  On  the  night  of  October  31st  he  was  in  his  travel- 
ling barge,  in  a  creek  near  Noakolly,  about  ten  miles  from  the  river 
Megna.  "  He  had  gone  to  bed  at  eleven  without  any  fear  or  anxiety 
whatever.  His  boatman  had  gone  on  shore,  but  four  native  servants 
were  with  him  on  board.  Shortly  before  midnight  he  was  awakened  by 
a  cry  of  '  The  waters  are  up  ! '  Jumping  up,  he  looked  out,  and  saw  a 
high  wave,  with  its  crest  and  top  gleaming  in  the  starlight ;  it  seemed 
like  a  flash  ;  in  an  instant  his  boats  were  rising  up  on  high  :  he  fastened 
on  a  life-belt  in  a  few  moments  ;  another  wave  came  rolling  on,  and  the 
barge  capsized  ;  he  paddled  about  in  the  water  all  the  rest  of  the  night 
with  the  help  of  the  life-belt ;  the  native  servants  clung  to  spars.  Three 
were  saved  and  one  was  lost.  The  water  felt  warm  to  the  body,  but  the 
air  was  bitterly  cold  to  the  head  or  hands  above  the  surface." 

The  total  destruction  of  life  probably  surpassed  any  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  same  space  of  time  since  the  world  was  peopled.  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  afflicted  districts,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  less  than  215,000  persons  lost  their  lives. 
He  distributes  the  fatality  as  follows  : — Backergunge,  with  the  island  of 
Dakhan  Shabazpore,  possessing  a  population  of  437,000,  has  lost  about  a 
fourth  of  that  number ;  Noakolly,  with  a  population  of  403,000,  has  lost 
90,000 ;  and  Chittagong,  with  a  population  of  222,000,  has  lost  20,000. 
So  that,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,062,000  persons,  more  than  one 
fifth  have  perished.  To  this  terrible  human  mortality  mrtst  be  added  a 
tremendous  destruction  of  animal  life,  which,  as  Sir  Richard  Temple  re- 
marks, "  thoxigh  it  may  not  be  felt  acutely  at  the  present  moment,  will 
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form  a  serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  operations  by  the  survivors  a  few 
months  hence."  "  Well  may  the  Government  of  India,"  remarks  the 
Bombay  Gazette,  "  express  the  opinion  that  the  calamity  is  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  annals  of  history.  It  will  take  many  years  before  the 
afflicted  districts  will  be  able  to  recover  from  its  effects,  and  it  will  be  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  even  this  country  of  great  calamities.  The 
swiftness  of  the  catastrophe  must  have  been  terrific,  and  one  may  almost 
gather  from  Sir  Richard  Temple's  minute  that  the  great  waves  literally 
flashed  out  over  the  land,  and  that  simultaneously  the  Vast  destruction 
of  life  was  completed.  .  .  .  When  the  sun  rose  next  morning  it  shone 
upon  a  desolate  country  and  a  shivering  terror-stricken  band  of  survivors, 
who  were  not  yet  able  to  realise  what  kind  of  calamity  it  was  that  had 
overwhelmed  them  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  in  the  darkness.  Many 
had  been  snatched  from  imminent  death  in  wonderful  ways ;  some  had 
been  able  instinctively  to  catch  hold  of  a  friendly  piece  of  wood  floating 
past  them,  and  many  had  been  swept  into  trees,  where  they  were  held 
tightly  by  the  thorns  and  the  branches  until  the  waters  had  subsided. 
Villagers  were  astonished  with  the  appearance  of  the  corpses  of  strangers 
in  the  midst  of  their  villages,  and  it  was  not  until  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity became  widely  known  that  it  was  found  there  were  -few  home- 
steads or  villages  that  had  not  had  dead  bodies  washed  into  them  from  a 
distance." 

The  cyclone  is  simply  a  whirlwind  on  a  large  scale.  What  we  have 
said  respecting  the  destructiveness  of  cyclones  varying  inversely  with  their 
range  must  not,  of  course,  be  understood  as  signifying  that  a  large  cyclone 
is  necessarily  less  destructive  than  a  small  one,  or  a  small  cyclone  less 
destructive  than  a  whirlwind.  We  there  referred  to  any  the  same  cyclone. 
As  a  cyclone  contracts  it  circles  more  swiftly,  and  becomes  more  destruc- 
tive ;  as  it  expands,  it  loses  power.  But  it  is  the  contraction  of  a  large 
cyclone  which  produces  the  most  terrible  effects.  A  cyclone  which  is 
small  when  first  formed  can  only  become  destructive  by  contracting  till 
it  is  yet  smaller,  and  then,  of  course,  the  range  of  its  destructive  action 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  track.  Some  cyclones  have  been  so  small  that 
when  they  have  so  narrowed  as  to  work  mischief  their  track  has  been  a 
mere  lane  compared  with  the  broad  highways  of  destruction  traversed 
by  their  larger  brethren.  Such  are  the  cyclonic  storms  generated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  large  river  may  be  compared  to  an  ocean 
current  as  a  storm-breeder,  but,  being  much  narrower,  the  cyclonic  storms 
generated  by  a  river  are  much  more  limited  in  extent.  "  The  track  of 
these  tornadoes,"  says  Maury,  "  is  called  a  '  windroad,'  because  they  make 
an  avenue  through  the  woods  straight  along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if 
the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been  cleared  away  with  an  axe.  I 
have  seen  these  trees,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  top  with  its  limbs  lying  next  the  hole  whence  the  root  came." 

Fortunately,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  chief  fury  of  these 
whirlwinds  is  expended  in  the  upper  air.     Indeed,  very  often,  terrible 
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storms  are  raging  high  in  air,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
fleecy  clouds,  when  it  is  calm  or  but  a  slight  breeze  is  blowing  at  the  sur- 
face.    The  upper  parts  of  forest  trees  have  been  torn  off  while  the  lower 
branches  have  scarcely  moved,  and  houses  placed  on  a  hill  have  been 
wrecked  when  others  in  a  valley  scarce  a  hundred  feet  lower  have  not 
suffered  at  all.     Jameson  thus  describes  the  progress  of  a  storm  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  :  "I  heard  a  distant  murmuring  sound  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.     As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  looked  towards  the  south- 
west, I  observed  a  yellowish  oval  spot,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
quite  new  to  me.     Little  time  was  left  me  for  consideration,  as  the  next 
moment  a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate  the  taller  trees.     It  increased 
to  an  unexpected  degree,  and  already  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs 
were  seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  ground.  Two  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  whole  forest  before  me  was  in  fearful 
motion.   Turning  instinctively  toward  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blew,  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  the  noblest  trees  of  the 
forest  bent  their  lofty  heads  for  awhile,  and,  unable  to  stand  against  the 
blast,  were  falling  into  pieces.     First,  the  branches  were  broken  off  with 
a  crackling  noise,  then  went  the  upper  parts  of  the  massy  trunks,  and  in 
many  places  whole  trees  of  gigantic  size  were  falling  entire  to  the  ground. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  storm  that,  before  I  could  think  of 
taking  measures  to  insure  my  safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing  opposite 
the  place  where  I  stood.     Never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  at  that 
moment  presented  itself.    The  tops  of  the  trees  were  seen  moving,  in  the 
strangest  manner,  in  the  central  current  of  the  tempest,  which  carried 
along  with  it  a  mingled  mass  of  twigs  and  foliage  that  completely  ob- 
scured the  view.     Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  seen  bending  and 
writhing  under  the  gale,  others  suddenly  snapped  across,  and  many,  after 
a  momentary  resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the  earth.     The  mass  of  twigs, 
branches,  foliage,  and  dust  that  moved  through  the  air,  was  whirling  on- 
ward like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on  passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled 
with  broken  trees,  naked  stumps,  and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which 
marked  the  path  of  the  tempest.     This  space  was  about  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  to  my  imagination  resembled  the  dried-up  bed  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  its  thousands  of  snags  and  sawyers  strewed  in  the 
sand  and  inclined  in  various  degrees.     The  horrible  noise  resembled  that 
of  the  great  cataracts  of  Niagara,  and  as  it  howled  along  in  the  track  of 
the  desolating  tempest  produced  a  feeling  in  my  mind  which  it  were  im- 
possible to  describe.    The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was  now  over, 
although  millions  of  twigs  and  small  branches  that  had  been  brought 
from  a  great  distance  were  seen  following  the  blast  as  if  drawn  onwards 
by  some  mysterious  power.     They  even  floated  in  the  air  for  some  hours 
after."  .  .  .  After  crossing  the  track  of  the  storm  to  his  own  house, 
which  stood  close  by,  he  found  to  his  surprise  "  that  there  had  been  little 
wind  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  in  the  streets  and  gardens  many 
twigs  and  branches  had  fallen  in  a  manner  which  excited  great  surprise." 
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When  whirlwinds  such  as  these  occur  in  more  thickly-peopled  regions, 
effects  as  terrible  as  those  produced  by  a  cyclone  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced. Thus  on  the  19th  of  August,  1845,  a  whirlwind  occurred  in 
the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  which  is  remembered  to  this  day  in 
Normandy  as  if  it  had  happened  but  yesterday.  The  barometer  fell  sud- 
denly more  than  two  inches.  Very  soon  after  it  was  observed  that  along 
a  certain  track  the  sea  at  Havre  was  disturbed  by  a  tempest,  while  outside 
the  track  the  sea  was  relatively  calm.  The  whirlwind  soon  reached  the 
land.  The  large  mills  at  Monville,  in  a  valley  near  the  railway  between 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  was  suddenly  blown  down.  It  fell  as  if  a  .hundred 
batteries  had  discharged  their  fire  at  once  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  factory 
women  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The  few  who  escaped  could  not 
understand  that  in  the  midst  of  calm  a  hurricane  had  suddenly  arisen. 
They  believed  for  awhile  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  Men 
were  hurled  over  hedges ;  others  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  machinery 
which  had  been  whirled  about  in  the  air ;  others,  without  being  actually 
hurt,  were  so  terrified  that  they  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fright,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Whole  rooms  and  walls  were  turned  upside  down, 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  At  other  points  the  buildings  were 
literally  pulverised,  and  their  site  swept  clean.  Planks,  measuring  a 
yard  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  archives  and 
papers,  were  carried  to  distances  of  15  to  25  miles.  Trees  situated  in  the 
track  of  the  storm  were  blown  down  and  dried  up.  The  extent  of  the 
ground  thus  devastated  was  as  much  as  nine  miles  in  length.  Manifestly 
this  was  a  case  in  which  a  whirlwind  had  descended  and  then  risen  again, 
for  the  track  increased  from  30  yards  in  width  at  Cleres  to  about  \300 
yards  near  Monville,  decreasing  again  to  100  yards  near  the  Seine  at 
Canteleu. 

One  of  the  most  singular  whirlwinds  on  record  is  that  which  devas- 
tated Chatenay,  near  Paris,  in  June  1839.  We  are  told  by  Flammarion 
that  it  "  burnt  up  the  trees  that  lay  within  its  circumference,  and 
uprooted  those  which  were  upon  its  line  of  passage  ;  the  former,  in  fact, 
were  found  with  the  side  which  was  exposed  to  the  storm  completely 
scorched  and  burnt,  whereas  the  opposite  side  remained  fresh  and  green. 
Thousands  of  large  trees  were  blown  down,  and  lay  all  one  way  like 
wheat  sheaves.  An  apple  tree  was  carried  over  200  yards  on  to  a  group 
of  oaks  and  elms.  Houses  were  gutted  inside  without  being  blown  down. 
Several  roofs  were  carried  off  as  if  they  were  kites."  But  the  strangest 
effect  of  all  was  the  following  :  "  An  inside  wall  was. cut  into  five  nearly 
equal  parts  of  eight  yards  each  ;  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  were 
laid  in  one  direction ;  the  second  and  the  fourth  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction." 

Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones,  the  storms 
which  can  be  compared,  as  respects  the  actual  force  of  the  wind,  with  the 
cyclone  in  tropical  regions  are  usually  much  narrower  in  range.  Even 
the  great  storm  of  1703  was  not  equal  in  fury  to  the  cyclone  as  it  is 
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known  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  the  China  Seas,  and 
in  India.  Nor  are  the  storms  around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  so  terrible,  though  they  raise  higher  seas,  because  of  the  wider 
range  over  which  they  travel.  In  a  West  Indian  storm,  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  known  to  be  raised  30  feet,  and  to  be 
carried  so  far  and  so  high  inland  that  a  ship  has  ridden  at  anchor  over 
land  far  above  the  highest  tide-mark.  The  Ledbury  Snow  rode  out  such 
a  storm,  and  when  it  abated  "  found  herself  high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and 
discovered  that  she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the  tree -tops  on  Elliott's 
Key." 

We  have  seen  that  as  there  are  special  regions  where  great  cyclones 
occur  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  so  there  are  special  seasons  when 
cyclones  may  be  expected  in  particular  regions.  The  following  facts  may 
be  added  to  those  already  mentioned.  In  the  West  Indies  cyclones  occur 
principally  in  August  and  September,  when  the  south-east  monsoons  are 
at  their  height,  unlike  the  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  occur 
at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons.  In  the  China  Seas  the  typhoons,  or 
white  squalls,  occur  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons.  As  the  West 
Indian  cyclones  follow  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  the  typhoons 
follow  the  course  of  the  great  oceanic  current  which  passes  around  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  shores  of  China,  and  the  Japanese  islands. 
In  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  storms  are  infrequent,  as  also  in  the  South  At- 
lantic and  South  Indian  Oceans.  The  great  storms  which  sometimes  rage 
around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  not  cyclonic  in 
character. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  besides  the  seasonal  vicissitudes  just 
mentioned  other  well-marked  periodic  variations  may  be  recognised  in 
the  occurrence  of  cyclones.  Amongst  other  periods  they  note  one  which 
is  already  celebrated  in  science,  the  eleven-year  period,  in  which  magnetic 
changes  range  from  maximum  through  minimum  to  maximum  again, 
and  in  which  sun-spots  increase,  diminish,  and  again  increase  in  number. 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  at  all  impossible  that  the  varying  condition 
of  the  sun,  shown  by  the  existence  of  many  spots  at  one  time  and  few 
spots  or  none  at  another,  should  afiect  the  condition  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  as  an  American  observer,  Professor 
Langley,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  done,  that  the  spots  on  the  sun's  face 
can  reduce  but  to  a  very  minute  degree  the  emission  of  solar  heat.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  at  all  likely  that  the  sun-spots  diminish  the  total  emission  of 
heat,  or  even  of  light.  They  themselves  are  dark,  and  represent  regions, 
therefore,  where  less  light,  and  as  Professor  Langley  has  shown,  less  heat 
also,  are  emitted.  But  they  indicate  the  perturbed  condition  of  the  sun. 
We  know  certainly  that  the  coloured  flames  are  more  numerous  and 
larger  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted,  that  eruptions  then  occur  more 
frequently,  that  metallic  vapours  are  then  more  freely  ejected  into  the 
sun's  sierra,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  surface 
of  the  sun — the  photosphere,  as  it  is  called — then  glows  with  a  more 
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intense  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  same  perturbing  influences  which 
affect  the  solar  flames,  and  produce  the  spots  themselves.  It  certainly 
seems,  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  at  Greenwich,  that  the 
heat  received  by  the  earth  each  year  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  cause  of  change  lies  withoxit  the  earth.  It 
will  very  probably  be  found,  not  indeed  that  sun-spots  cause  an  excess 
of  heat  (any  more  than  comets  do),  but  that  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce sun-spots  excite  the  sun  to  a  degree  of  greater  activity,  and  that 
thus  the  years  of  many  sun-spots  are  years  of  great  heat.  There  would 
be  nothing  very  surprising  or  novel  in  such  a  conclusion,  nor  would  it  be 
in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  those  who  have  main- 
tained (like  Sir  J.  Herschel)  that  man  cannot  hope  to  obtain  from  solar 
observations  any  means  of  predicting  the  weather.  As  he  himself  said, 
in  a  passage  which  has  been  coolly  appropriated  by  supporters  of  the 
contrary  doctrine  :  "  Looking  to  the  sun  as  the  great  source  of  all  meteo- 
rological action  it  might  most  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  indica- 
tions "  (as  sun-spots)  "  of  an  activity  of  some  sort  going  on  in  its  very 
photosphere,  in  the  actual  visible  laboratory  of  its  light  and  heat,  would 
correspond  to  some  difference  in  its  supply  of  both ;  which  recurring 
periodically,  at  stated  intervals,  must,  one  would  think,  manifest  itself  in 
some  effect  or  other  on  our  weather  and  climates."  But  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  Such,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  the  case."  Even  if  it  were 
certainly  shown,  instead  of  the  contrary,  that  disturbances  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  follow  the  eleven-year  solar  period,  the  fact  could  only  be  dis- 
covered by  terrestrial  observations.  To  know  that  the  sun  was  affected  by 
changes  having  the  same  period,  not  merely  in  length,  but  maximum  for 
maximum,  and  minimum  for  minimum,  would  be  in  itself  interesting, 
but  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
terrestrial  weather.  We  cannot  possibly- have  better  evidence  from  the 
sun  than  we  can  obtain  from  the  earth. 

Even  if  we  knew  certainly  in  what  year  to  expect  cyclones  in  parti- 
cular regions,  we  should  not  gain  much  by  the  knowledge.  "We  know 
now  in  what  months  they  are  most  likely  to  rage,  but  the  knowledge  does 
not  avail  to  enable  men  to  provide  against  the  destructive  effects  which 
a  cyclone  produces  when  it  does  come.  Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
very  time  and  place  where  the  cyclone  was  to  be  expected  would  have 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  lately  devastated  to  have  saved 
themselves  from  its  effects.  Now  if  there  is  any  hope  that  men  will  be 
able  one  day  to  predict  beforehand  the  time  and  place  of  a  great  cyclone 
or  hurricane,  it  surely  must  be  by  carefully  examining  the  records  of 
storms  which  have  occurred  on  the  earth,  not  by  observations  on  the  sun- 
spots,  whose  most  marked  and  characteristic  period  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  associated  with  any  phenomena  of  our  earth,  except  those  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

But  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  cyclones  occur  more 
freqiiently  in  sun-spot  years  than  when  the  sun  is  free  from  spots,  or  vice 
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versd.  It  is  easy  to  cite  instances  of  great  storms  occurring  in  the  same 
region,  when  the  sun  has  been  either  without  spots  or  covered  with  many 
spots.  For  this  purpose  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  region  where  the  great 
cyclone  of  October  31st  occurred.  During  the  present  year  the  sun  has 
shown  very  few  spots.  We  are  in  fact  now  very  near  the  minimum  of 
the  sun-spot  period,  if  not  actually  at  that  phase.  In  the  year  1864  the 
sun  showed  many  spots.  "We  find  from  Schwabe's  records  that  that 
astronomer  observed  the  sun  on  325  days  in  the  year  1864,  and  that 
there  were  only  four  days  in  which  no  spots  were  visible.  No  less  than 
130  new  groups  of  spots  made  their  appearance,  the  number  in  1863 
being  only  124,  and  on  1865,  only  93.  Now  in  October  1864  a  gale 
occurred  in  the  same  region  which  was  devastated  by  the  recent  gale. 
All  the  ships  in  harbour  at  Calcutta"were  swept  from  their  moorings 
and  driven  one  \ipon  another  in  inextricable  confusion.  "  Fearful,"  we 
read,  "  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Calcutta  harbour,  the 
destruction  on  land  was  yet  greater.  A  vast*wave  swept  for  miles  over 
the  surrounding  country,  embankments  were  destroyed,  and  whole 
villages  with  their  inhabitants  were  swept  away.  Fifty  thousand  souls, 
it  is  believed,  perished  in  this  fearful  hurricane."  We  see,  then,  that  a 
terribly  destructive  hurricane  may  occur  in  the  same  region  during  a 
year  when  the  sun  is  marked  by  many  spots,  and  also  during  a  year 
like  the  present  when  he  shows  few  or  none.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
connection  between  the  occurrence  of  cyclones  and  the  sun's  condition  is 
not  of  so  rough  *a  nature  as  our  argument  appears  to  assume — that  aver- 
ages rather  than  special  storms  must  be  considered,  or  that  perhaps 
some  minor  features  of  cyclones  are^affected  by  the  sun's  condition,  we 
answer  that  this  may  be  very  true,  but  if  it  is,  it  does  not  affect  our 
position.  The  foreknowledge  of  variations  in  the  average  number  of 
cyclones  can  be  of  no  practical  use.  Moreover,  periodic  variations,  if 
such  exist,  in  the  average  number  of  cyclonic  storms,  can  be  most  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  direct  meteorological  observations,  and  whether 
they  agree  or  not  with  sun-spot  variations  is  a  matter  of  no  meteorological 
importance. 

If  there  are  in  reality  any  regularly  recurring  periods  in  weather 
phenomena,  we  can  only  hope  to  recognise  them  by  the  careful  'examina- 
tion of  meteorological  records.  It  appears  to  us  that  those  already  made 
have  not  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  their  careful  analysis  by  com- 
petent persons  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  useful  results  than  the 
same  amount  of  labour  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  fresh  records. 
Of  course,  if  any  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained,  meteorological 
observations  must  be  continued  steadily.  But  it  certainly  does  seem  as 
though  some  few  among  the  persons  who  have  meteorological  matters 
under  their  charge,  might  devote  then-  attention  to  the  work  of  analysing 
the  millions  of  observations  already  collected.  Even  if  it  is  impossible, 
as  we  are  disposed  for  our  own  part  to  fear,  to  deduce  any  system  for 
predicting  weather  more  than  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  yet 
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this  at  least  might  be  clone  for  many  regions  of  the  earth,  which  at  present 
have  no  warning,  even  for  an  hour,  of  the  approach  of  the  most  desolating 
hurricanes.  Telegraphic  communication,  especially  as  we  may  hope  to 
see  it  developed  in  the  coming  years,  might  be  employed  much  more 
extensively  than  at  present.  Thus  our  own  country,  which  warns 
countries  to  the  east  of  coming  storms,  but  receives  no  warnings,  might 
receive  useful  intimation  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies 
(remote  though  they  are)  of  the  advance  of  great  cyclonic  disturbances 
upon  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  so 
forth.  The  further  progress  of  great  south-westerly  disturbances  towards 
our  shores  might  be  learned  also  from  ships  which,  sailing  towards  the 
United  States,  have  encountered  rough  weather  when  two  or  three  days' 
sail  from  their  destination.  Ships  making  for  Halifax  or  St.  John's 
might  afford  even  later  intelligence.  It  is  probable  that  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  certain  that  in  many  cases,  cyclonic  disturbances  which  have 
rounded  the  West  Indian  part  of  the  great  storm- C  and  travelled  along 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  beyond  Hatteras  (generally  overlapping 
the  land)  pursue  their  course  across  the  Atlantic,  though  with  gradually 
diminishing  force,  until  they  reach  Europe.  Probably  a  law  would  be 
found  to  connect  their  motions,  on  the  western  part  of  their"  track,  and 
the  direction  along  which  they  would  strike  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Storms  which,  after  rounding  the  West  Indies,  pass  towards  the  north- 
east, without  closely  approaching  the  United  States,  may  usually  reach 
the  shores  of  Spain,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  while  those  wnich  overlap  the 
south-eastern  States  of  America,  may  pass  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  more 
northerly  track,  and  make  for  the  British  Isles,  or  pass  even  north  of 
Scotland  to  the  shores  of  Norway.  As  it  is  probable  that  very  few  really 
fierce  hurricanes  reach  us  from  the  south-west  which  have  not  first  been 
felt  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
analyse  very  carefully  all  that  can  be  learned  respecting  the  course  of 
such  storms.  And  certainly  the  expense  of  telegraphic  communication 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  be  worth  considering  in 
comparison  with  the  advantage  derived  from  early  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  great  hurricanes  towards  the  shores  of  Europe.  In  other 
regions,  and  especially  in  the  tropics,  telegraphic  communication  might  be 
much  more  readily  and  effectively  employed  in  announcing  the  approach 
of  hurricanes.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  great  cyclone  of 
October  last  traversed  a  course  which  at  several  points  touched  places 
whence  news  of  the  advancing  storm  might  have  been  telegraphed  to  the 
threatened  region.  Although  little  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  the 
destruction  to  property  which  the  cyclone  caused,  many  thousands  of 
lives  (probably  more  than  two  hundred  thousand)  might  have  been  saved 
if  half  a  day's  or  even  half  an  hour's  warning  had  been  given. 
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PERHAPS  there  are  few  places  respecting  which  we  possess  so  many  minute 
and  curious  traits  of  social  history  as  the  little  Swiss  watering-place  of 
Baden,  in  the  Canton  Aargau.  The  very  name  of  it  is  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  cosmopolitan  flying  squadron  of  tourists  who  scour 
Europe  annually  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  from  Trouville  to  Carlsbad, 
from  Monaco  to  Pyrmont.  A  quiet,  carpet-slippered  kind  of  townlet  is 
Baden  in  Aargau  now-a-days ;  yet  it  has  seen  brave  doings,  and  received 
fine  folks  in  its  time.  And,  luckily,  there  are  extant  various  con- 
temporary chronicles  which  shew  forth  for  us  the  quaint  humours  and 
queer  doings  of  the  place  in  very  lively  colours. 

That  the  ubiquitous  Roman  was  here,  knew  all  about  the  warm 
medicinal  springs,  left  marble  bath  pavements  and  leaden  pipes  to  attest 
his  presence,  and  fortified  the  so-called  Castellum  Thermarum  on  the 
height  where  some  rude  Helvetian  fortress  had  already  stood  in  the  dim 
ages, — all  this  the  gentle  reader  will  probably  be  willing  to  accept  on  my 
bare  word.  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  defending  the 
Castellum  Thermarum  against  Ceecina,  uses  the  phrase  "  dilapsis  vetus- 
tate  moenibus  ;"  so  that  even  in  classic  days  the  castle — commonly  called 
throughout  the  middle  ages  der  Stein  von  Baden,  or  Stone  of  Baden, — 
could  boast  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  had  its  "  good  old  times  " 
behind  it.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  came  the  turn  of 
Alemanni,  and  Franks,  and  Burgundians,  and  a  long  et  ccetera  of  bar- 
barous, semi-barbarous,  and — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  music-book — 
demi-semi-barbarous  tribes,  all  fighting,  and  struggling,  and  plundering, 
and  burning,  tramping,  in  a  fierce  and  breathless  fashion,  along  their 
allotted  course  through  the  ages,  and  all  to  be  but  dimly  descried  by  the 
keenest-eyed  historian  through  a  great  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  the 
twilight  of  so  distant  a  past. 

When  Charlemagne's  mighty  empire  was  broken  up  after  his  death, 
Baden  came  to  be  a  part  of  Germany  under  the  Romisches  Reich  ;  and  it 
was  known  in  the  tenth  century  as  "  The  Bath  of  the  Three  Kings,  in 
Upper  Swabia,  by  Switzerland."  Then,  through  various  vicissitudes,  it 
fell  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  whose  original  Stamm-Schloss,  the  cradle 
of  the  race,  stands  in  ruins  on  a  hill  but  a  few  miles  away,  above 
Schinznach,  to  this  day.  The  Stein  von  Baden  brought  nothing  but  ill 
fortune  to  the  Habsburgers.  By  a  singular  fatality  three  members  of 
that  house  sallied  forth  from  the  old  castle  to  meet  death  or  defeat,  on 
three  dnTerent  occasions.  Duke  Albert,  of  Austria,  who  succeeded  King 
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Adolph  as  Roman  ReichsJconig ',  passed  the  last  night  of  his  life  here.  On 
the  next  morning,  that  of  the  1st  of  May,  1308,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
nephew  Johann,  and  being  left  dying  by  the  roadside,  is  said  to  have  had 
his  wounds  staunched  by  a  poor  peasant  woman,  in  whose  charitable 
arms  he  breathed  his  last.  The  legend  has  often  been  illustrated  by  pen 
and  pencil.  Again,  Duke  Leopold,  of  Austria,  held  a  council  of  war  in 
the  castle  of  Baden,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  rebellious 
Swiss, — in  revolt  against  the  house  of  Austria, — on  two  sides,  and  the 
proud  duke  caused  cords  and  ropes  to  be  provided  to  bind  and  hang  the 
insolent  peasants,  whom  he  made  very  sure  of  overcoming.  He  set  forth, 
with  a  brilliant  train  of  nobles  and  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  full 
of  arrogant  confidence,  to  chastise  these  common  folks.  But  the  common 
folks  held  their  ground  in  a  rather  unexpected  fashion;  and  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Morgarten  (1315),  achieved  so  complete  and  glorious 
a  victory  over  their  high-born  assailants,  that  Duke  Leopold,  who 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  field,  was  compelled  a  year  after- 
wards to  make  peace  with  them.  Yet  once  again  :  another  Duke 
Leopold,  nephew  of  the  preceding  one,  and  great-grandson  of  King 
Albert,  held,  in  the  year  1 386,  another  great  council  of  war,  in  the  grim 
old  fortress ;  the  resTilt  of  which  was  that  he,  with  the  flower  of  his 
knighthood,  was  overthrown  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  wherein 
Arnold  von  Windelried  made  himself  a  name  immortal  in  Swiss  story. 
So  singular  a  series  of  disasters  might  surely  have  justified  a  superstitious 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Habsburgers,  that  the  Stein  von  Baden  was  a 
spot  fatal  to  their  race. 

All  through  the  stormy  fifteenth  century  there  were  feuds  and  fights 
in,  and  about,  Baden  in  Aargau ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
brief  intervals  of  peace  were  filled  up  with  a  life  of  jollity,  revelry,  and 
merry-making,  of  which  an  eye-witness  has  left  us  a  lively  picture,  in  a 
letter  wi-itten  from  the  baths  in  the  year  1417.  As  a  Swiss  writer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  naively  observes,  "  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  in  such  unquiet  times  the  most  unbridled  enjoyment  reigned 
on  the  very  spot  where  but  a  short  time  previous  war  had  been  raging  ; 
yet  Poggio,  who  was  in  Baden  two  years  after  the  conquest "  (he  alludes 
to  the  conqtiest  of  Baden  by  Berne  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
in  1415),  "has  shown  us  sufficiently  what  drinking,  singing,  and  love- 
making  went  on  here  in  those  days."  The  Poggio  above  mentioned  is  no 
other  than  the  Florentine  Giovanni  Francesco  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the 
celebrated  savant  and  restorer  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  bom  in  Tuscany  in  1380,  and  died  Chancellor  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  in  1459,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  had  been  Secre- 
tary to  three  Popes  ;  and  it  was  in  the  suite  of  his  Holiness  Pope  John 
the  Twenty-third,  that  he  visited  Constance  during  the  Council  of  1414, 
and  thence  found  his  way  to  Baden.  The  letter  in  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  savant  Niccolo  Nicoli ;  and  exists  in  Poggio 
Bracciolini's  printed  works.  The  learned  gentleman,  albeit  a  frequenter 
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of  Popes,  and  therefore,  one  might  suppose,  subject  to  edifying  influences, 
had,  alas  !  but  too  clearly  failed  to  profit  by  such  advantages  if  they  came 
in  his  way ;  for  the  character  of  much  of  his  writing  is  distinctly  im- 
moral, and  warns  vis  not  to  place  too  implicit  faith  in  his  rather  highly 
coloured  descriptions  of  certain  phases  of  Baden  life.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  curious,  and  not  uninstructive,  study  of  national  character,  were  we 
able  so  to  analyse  the  narrative  of  Poggio  Bracciolini  as  to  detect  where, 
and  to  what  extent,  it  deviates  from  the  simple  truth,  by  reason  of  the 
narrator's  Italian  tone  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought.  Nevertheless, 
the  old  Florentine's  letter  is  full  of  quaint  and  interesting  traits  of 
manners,  whose  genuineness  cannot  be  doubted.  And  probably  those 
cases  wherein  he  distorts  the  truth  are  all  due  rather  to  mistaken 
inferences  from  the  facts  observed,  than  to  wilful  mis-statements  of  the 
facts  themselves ;  and  the  inferences  are  such  as  were  in  all  likelihood 
considered  very  natural  and  self-evident  by  his  Florentine  acquaintances 
in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  ! 

He  begins  his  epistle  to  Nicoli  thus  :  "  I  write  thee  this  letter  from 
the  baths  here,  whither  I  have  been  driven  by  gout  in  the  hands ;  and  I 
deem  that  the  place  merits  a  description,  not  only  for  its  situation  and 
pleasantness,  but  for  the  customs  of  the  guests  who  sojourn  here,  and 
their  manner  of  taking  the  baths."  After  a  discursive  comparison  of 
these  baths  with  those  of  Puteoli,  "  to  which  nearly  all  Rome  was  wont 
to  resort  for  pleasure,"  and  a  declaration  that,  except  on  the  score  of 
natural  beauty,  Baden  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Puteoli,  and  indeed 
may  be  said  to  rival  Cypria  (!)  in  its  manifold  and  seductive  attractions, 
Bracciolini  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  his  journey  from  Constance. 
He  came  down  the  Rhine  in  a  boat  as  far  as  Schaffhausen,  and  thence 
"  by  reason  of  the  great  fall  which  the  river  makes  at  that  place,"  went 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  foot  to  Kaiserstuhl.  The  learned  traveller 
here  remarks  that,  on  approaching  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen, 
he  was  reminded  of  what  is  told  respecting  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile : 
namely,  that  the  great  roar  and  din  of  the  waters  causes  the  inhabitants 
on  the  banks  to  become  deaf.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  earlier  mention 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  is  known  than  this  of  the  Florentine  writer. 

"  At  last,"  says  he,  "  we  reached  Baden,  a  sufficiently  prosperous 
town  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  green  and  swift  running  river,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town."  This  statement  is  not  literally 
accurate,  inasmuch  as  the  river  Limmat  on  which  Baden  is  situated, 
falls  into  the  Aar,  the  Aar  into  the  Reuss,  and  the  Reuss  into  the 
Rihine.  He  proceeds :  "  At  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  journey  from 
the  town,  and  close  down  beside  the  river,  there  is  a  great  open  space 
surrounded  by  splendid  inns,  able  to  receive  a  large  number  of  guests, 
and  here  are  the  baths.  Each  inn  has  its  own  bath,  which  is  used  only 
by  those  who  are  lodged  in  the  house.  The  total  number  of  private  and 
public  baths  amounts  to  about  thirty.  For  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
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there  exist  two  spacious  baths  open  on  all  sides,  wherein  men,  women, 
youths  and  maidens,  in  a  word  the  whole  of  the  populace  which  congre- 
gates here,  bathe  all  together.  ...  I  have  often  diverted  myself  with 
this  spectacle,  and  have  at  the  same  time  wondered  in  my  own  mind  at 
the  simplicity  of  these  good  people,  who  neither  trouble  themselves  to 
turn  their  eyes  upon  it,  nor  speak  nor  think  the  least  evil  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  private  baths  within  the  hostelries,  they  are  very  handsomely 
decorated,  and  are  common  to  both  sexes.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  dividing 
panel  between  the  men  and  the  women ;  but  it  is  pierced  by  several 
windows  with  flaps  to  let  down,  and  the  two  parties  can  drink  and  talk 
together  and  not  only  see,  but  touch  each  other.  Moreover,  there  are 
upper  galleries  where  men  assemble  to  chat  and  watch  the  bathers.  It  is 
free  also  to  every  one  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  neighbours'  baths.  .  .  .  Very 
often  they  feast  in  the  bath  itself  on  various  dishes  contributed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  company,  and  placed  on  a  floating  table.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  eat  together.  In  the  house  where  I  bathed  I  was  one 
day  invited  to  such  a  banquet.  I  contributed  my  share  to  it,  but  did 
not  go  myself,  albeit  warmly  pressed  to  do  so ;  and  this  not  out  of  shy- 
ness,"— an  almost  superfluous  assurance,  oh  erudite  and  epicurean  Poggio 
Bracciolini  ! — "  which  is  looked  on  here  as  rustic  ignorance,  but  because  I 
did  not  understand  their  language.  For  it  appeared  to  me  but  a  dull 
business  that  an  Italian,  ignorant  of  the  German  tongue,  should  pass  a 
whole  day  in  the  bath  merely  eating  and  drinking,  and  remaining  dumb 
and  speechless  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  fair  women.  Two  of  iny 
friends,  however,  did  go.  They  ate  and  drank  and  frolicked,  conversed 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  fanned  the  ladies,  and,  in  a  word,  enjoyed 
themselves  mightily.  They  wore  linen  garments,  such  as  the  men  put  on 
here  when  they  are  invited  into  the  ladies'  baths.  I  looked  on  from  the 
gallery  and  saw  everything  :  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  good 
people,  their  good  eating,  and  their  agreeable,  unconstrained  behaviour. 
Wonderful  it  is  to  see  with  what  innocent-mindedness  they  live,  and 
with  what  easy  confidence  the  men  behold  strangers  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  their  wives  !  Nothing  gives  them  uneasiness  ;  they  put  the 
best  construction  on  all  things,  or  rather  they  take  no  notice  at  all. 
There  is  nothing  so  grave  but  the  customs  of  these  worthy  folks  make  it 
appear  light  as  a  feather.  .  .  . 

"  Some  of  these  baths,  as  I  have  said  already,  are  used  in  common  by 
men  and  women  if  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  or  are  united  by  ties 
of  friendship.  Many  a  one  will  visit  three  or  four  such  baths  daily,  and 
pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  them  with  singing,  drinking,  and — 
after  the  bath — dancing.  Even  in  the  water  some  set  themselves  to  play- 
ing instruments.  Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  to  see  and  to  hear 
than  when  blooming  young  maidens  in  the  full  freshness  of  their  beauty 
sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  these  instruments,  with  fair,  open  counten- 
ances, goddess-like  in  form  and  motion,  their  light  draperies  floating  on 
the  water,  and  each  one  appearing  like  a  new  Venus.  They  have,  too,  a 
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charming  custom,  when  they  see  gentlemen  watching  them  from  the 
galleries,  of  playfully  begging  an  alms  of  them.  Then  the  men  throw 
down,  chiefly  to  the  prettier  among  the  girls,  small  coins  which  they 
catch  in  their  hands,  or  with  their  outspread  linen  garments,  whilst  each 
struggles  to  be  beforehand  with  her  neighbour.  It  is  customary,  also,  to 
throw  down  to  them  wreaths  woven  of  all  manner  of  flowers,  with  which 
they  adorn  their  heads." 

All  these  proceedings  had  so  great  a  charm  for  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  so  enlivened  his  spirits,"  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  himself  bathed  twice  daily,  he  employed  almost  all  the  rest  of  his 
time-in  paying  visits  from  bath  to  bath  and  in  showering  down  wreaths 
and  small  coins  on  the  frolicksome  nymphs,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  amidst  this  continual  noise,  of  talking  and  singing, 
there  is  no  time  for  reading,  nor  even  for  thinking.  And  to  attempt 
being  the  only  wise  man  here  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly ; 
especially  for  one  who  is  no  self-tormenting  ascetic,  and  who  deems 
nothing  human  alien  to  himself." 

A  little  further  on,  he  has  a  passage  which  is  worth  transcribing  as  the 
account  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  diversion  in  vogue  at  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place four  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  "  Besides  these  amusements," 
(the  bathing,  singing,  fiddling,  talking,  flower-throwing,  eating  and 
drinking,  aforesaid),  "  there  is  yet  another  of  no  little  charm.  Behind 
the  hostelries,  and  close  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  there  lies  a  great 
meadow  shaded  by  many  trees.  Here,  after  dinner,  all  the  guests 
assemble  and  enjoy  themselves  with^song  and  dance  and  divers  games. 
Most  of  them  play  at  ball;  not,  however,  after  our  fashion,  but  thus : 
there  is  a  ball  with  little  bells  inside  it,  and  this  is  thrown  by  a  lady  or 
gentleman  to  the  person  he  or  she  likes  best.  All  run  after  the  ball,  for 
whoever  catches  it  has  won,  and  throws  it  in  his  turn  to  the  object  of 
his  preference.  Everybody  stands  with  outstretched  hands  ready  to  seize 
it,  and  he  who  holds  it,  makes  as  though  he  would  throw  it  first  to  one 
person  and  then  to  another.  I  must  pass  over  a  thousand  other  pleasant 
diversions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  have  only  given  thee  a  little 
sample  of  one  or  two,  in  order  that  thou  mightest  have  some  conception 
what  a  great  company  of  Epicureans  we  are  here.  .  .  .  Innumerable, 
moreover,  is  the  crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian  folks  who  come  hither  from 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  not  so  much  for  the  cure,  as  for  pleasure. 
Many  make  a  pretext  of  bodily  ailments  who  are  only  sick  in  mind.  You 
see  many  handsome  women  arrive  here  without  their  husbands,  without 
relatives,  and  only  escorted  by  a  couple  of  maids  and  a  man  servant;  or 
else  by  some  old  frump  of  an  aunt,  who  is  more  easily  to  be  deceived  than 
bribed."  (This  observation  is  characteristic,  and  marks  a  state  of  things 
precisely  contrary  to  that  which  Poggio  had  been  accustomed  to  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps).  "  Each  one  adorns  herself  as  far  as  may  be  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  so  that  one  might  suppose  they  had 
come,  not  to  take  the  baths,  but  to  some  splendid  nuptials.  Even  nuns 
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— or  I  should  rather  call  them  priestesses  of  Flora — abbots,  monks, 
brethren  of  various  orders,  and  priests,  live  here  in  greater  freedom  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  latter  even  frequent  the  women's  baths,  adorn 
their  hair  with  wreaths,  and  altogether  release  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  their  vows.  All,  in  short,  have  but  one  object :  namely,  to  banish 
melancholy,  to  seek  amusement,  and  to  have  no  thought  or  care  save  to 
enjoy  life  and  its  pleasures." 

Thus  the  learned  secretary  of  his  Holiness,  Pope  John  the  Twenty- 
fourth  !  And  that  his  picture,  albeit  as  a  modern  Swiss  writer  remarks, 
somewhat  overdrawn  and  exaggerated,  yet  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  to 
any  serious  extent,  a  false  and  misleading  one,  there  are  abundant  con- 
temporary records  to  prove.  The  writer  in  question,  a  gentleman  of 
Ziirich  named  David  Hess,  who  has  left  a  lively  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  Baden  in  his  day — the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century — observes  that  "  a  feverish  thirst  for  enjoyment  seems  to  have 
possessed  all  classes  of  his  Swiss  forefathers  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries."  Their  physical  robustness,  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  the 
seductive  examples  of  the  clergy,  and  the  easy  method  of  appeasing  a 
troublesome  conscience,  all  fostered  this  unbridled  condition  of  things. 
Moreover,  all  classes  were  assailed  by  continual  temptations  from  without. 
Foreign  princes  employed  all  methods  of  corruption  and  bribery  to  enlist 
the  warlike  Swiss  in  their  service  ;  treaties,  or  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
were  not  considered.  Whosoever  paid  the  most  got  the  most,  and  the 
best  soldiers ;  whence  arose  the  contemptuous  proverb,  "  No  money,  no 
Swiss." 

As  to  Bracciolini's  description  of  the  mundane  behaviour  of  the 
clergy  who  visited  Baden,  there  are  various  corroborative  facts  to  be 
gleaned  on  the  subject  from  archives  and  ancient  documents.  There 
were,  before  the  days  of  Bracciolini's  visit^  special  baths  at  Baden  set 
apart  for  the  members  of  religious  bodies ;  and  probably  these  had 
originally — as  in  several  still  older  baths — rights  of  sanctuary,  and  were 
places  of  refuge  for  those  pursued  by  the  laws,  or  by  their  enemies.  But 
by  degrees  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  associated  with  the  laity, 
and  took  part  in  the  enjoyments  and  amusements  of  the  profane  world, 
as  Bracciolini  was  witness.  Long  before  Baden  belonged  to  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  the  canons  of  the  Carolinian  foundation  in  Zurich  were 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  very  frequently.  In  their  statutes,  renewed 
after  a  fire  which  took  place  in  1346,  it  is  thus  written  :  "  A  canon  may 
make  an  eight  days'  visit  to  Baden  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  may  nevertheless  receive  the  income  of  his 
prebend  even  as  though  he  had  been  all  the  time  attending  divine  service  ; 
but  should  he  remain  longer  than  eight  days,  he  shall  be  considered  to  be 
absent." 

In  the  year  1415,  Anastasia  von  Hohen-Klingen,  abbess  of  the 
convent  of  the  Fiauenmiinster,  in  Zurich,  sold  to  the  nuns  of  Oetenbach 
her  extensive  farm  of  Stadelhofen,  which  stretched  for  several  miles 
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along  the  lake,  together  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
thereto,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  visit  to  Baden  with  the 
price  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  nuns  of 
Toss  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  various  Papal 
bulls  and  indulgences,  the  scope  of  which  was  to  permit  them  to  visit 
Baden,  and  to  wear  the  garments  of  the  world  there  under  the  religious 
habit,  in  case — so  runs  the  permission — they  should  not  be  able  to  obtain 
within  their  convent  all  the  needful  means  for  restoring  their  health. 
One  Ulrich  Trinkler,  of  Ziiiich,  who  was  elected  abbot  of  Cappel  in 
1492,  obtained  a  scandalous  notoriety  by  his  visits  to  Baden — visits 
which  were  extremely  injurious  in  every  way  to  the  interests  of  the 
monastery  he  ruled  over.  During  his  stay  at  the  baths,  which  often 
lasted  for  several  weeks,  he  daily  kept  open  table  for  more  than  twenty 
persons.  He  was,  moreover,  strongly  suspected  of  still  graver  offences 
against  morality  and  decorum,  in  which  offences  certain  nuns  were  said 
to  be  sharers  ;  and  at  length  his  conduct  became  so  intolerable,  that  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  abbey. 

When  the  clergy  gave  such  examples,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  laity 
were  not  behindhand  in  luxury  and  looseness  of  living.  Amongst  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  these  particulars  was  the  Burgo- 
master Waldmann,  of  Zurich.  Singularly  enough  he  had  instituted 
some  very  severe  social  and  sumptuary  regulations  in  his  native  town ; 
but  with  a  not  altogether  unexampled  incongruity  between  theory  and 
practice,  he  made  himself  notorious  for  the  expensiveness  and  immorality 
of  his  life  at  the  baths  of  Baden.  On  one  occasion  he  actually  appeared 
there  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  complete  harem  of  six  ladies,  like 
his  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  venerable  Mr.  Brigham  Young. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  forcibly  into  his  power,  by 
the  help  of  one  of  the  bath  attendants  whom  he  suborned  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  beautiful  woman  of  Bale  who  happened  to  attract  his  admiration. 
The  attempt,  however,  failed.  A  swarm  of  boon  companions  followed 
him  in  his  Baden  excursions,  and  feasted  with  him,  and  at  his  cost. 
And  it  was  from  one  of  these  Baden  revels  that  he  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  Zurich,  there  to  end  his  bold  and  prodigal  career  on  the 
scaffold.  Strange  peeps  these,  and  undoubtedly  veracious  ones,  of  the 
"  good  old  times,"  and  such  as  make  one,  on  the  whole,  more  content  to 
live  in  this  nineteenth  century — its  vulgar  prose,  chimney-pot  hats,  and 
shoddy,  notwithstanding ! 

Messer  Poggio  Bracciolini  is  by  no  means  the  only  well-known  man 
of  letters  who  has  left  us  his  impressions  of  the  little  Swiss  Baden.  A 
greater  than  he,  no  less  a  personage  than  Michel  de  Montaigne,  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  his  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italic 
par  la  Suisse  et  I'Allemagne  en  1580  et  81.  The  original  MS.  of  this 
journey  was  found  in  an  old  chest  in  Montaigne's  chateau  in  the  year 
1775,  and  made  known  to  the  world  by  Monsieur  de  Querlon.  One 
portion  of  it,  and  precisely  that  which  concerns  Baden,  is  written  by  the 
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hand  of  his  servant.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  dictated  by  Montaigne, 
who,  in  those  portions  of  the  work  not  written  by  his  own  hand,  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

"  We  repaired  to  Baden,  a  little  town  with  a  separate  suburb,  where 
are  the  baths.  It  is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the  protection  of  the  Eight 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  wherein  have  been  held  divers  great  assemblies 
of  princes.  We  lodged  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the  aforesaid  suburb, 
which  is  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  river,  or  rather 
a  torrent,  called  the  Limacq  (sic),  which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
There  are  two  or  three  uncovered  public  baths,  used  only  by  the  poorer 
sort.  The  others,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  within 
the  houses,  and  are  parted  and  divided  into  several  little  private  cells, 
open  or  covered,  and  let  out  with  the  chambers.  The  said  little  cells 
are  as  delicately  and  handsomely  fitted  as  possible,  with  pipes  of  the  hot 
water  running  into  each  ;  the  lodgings  very  magnificent.  In  the  house 
where  we  lay,  there  have  been  as  many  as  three  hundred  mouths  to  feed 
in  one  day.  There  was  still  a  great  company  when  we  were  there,  and 
fully  a  hundred  and  seventy  beds  for  the  use  of  the  guests.  There  are 
seventeen  cooking  stoves  and  eleven  kitchens,  and  in  a  lodging  hard  by 
ours,  fifty  furnished  chambers.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  covered  with 
escutcheons  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  lodged  there." 

There  were  still  some  remains  of  this  custom  of  covering  the  walls 
with  the  coats-of-arms  of  noble  guests,  painted  on  wooden  panels,  to  be 
seen  in  the  year  1817.  In  a  room  of  the  Hinterhof,  called  the  Herzo- 
gensaal,  or  Duke's  Chamber,  there  existed  a  great  panel  painted  in  oil 
colours,  with  the  arms  of  the  Zills,  Zollikofers,  and  Seuters,  of  St. 
Gallen,  and  gilt.  It  bore  date  A.D.  1613.  In  another  room  was  a  still 
more  curious  specimen  of  this  custom.  It  was  presented  to  the  hostelry 
of  the  Hinterhof  in  1620,  by  the  magistracy  of  Zurich  (probably  after 
they  had  been  visiting  Baden  in  corpore,  as  Herr  David  Hess  says),  and 
bears  a  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  to  whicli  the  arms  of  the 
nine  judges  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  serve  as  a  frame.  The  subject 
was  doubtless  selected  in  complimentary  allusion  to  the  Solomonic 
wisdom  of  the  exponents  of  the  law  in  Zurich.  There  was,  too,  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  a  Dutch  ambassador,  Petrus  Valkenier  and  "  Carola  Bex  ab 
Oersbeek,"  his  wife,  bearing  date  1704,  which  Hess  saw.  I  believe  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  Baden  at  the  present  day. 

Here  are  some  more  gleanings  from  Montaigne's  description  of 
Baden  in  1580  : — "  The  town  stands  somewhat  high  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  is  small,  and  very  handsome,  as  are  almost  all  the  towns  in 
this  country ;  for,  besides  that  they  make  their  streets  more  wide  and 
open  than  ours,  the  open  spaces  (places)  more  ample,  and  many  richly 
glazed  windows  everywhere,  they  have  a  custom  of  painting  the  outside 
of  almost  all  the  houses  with  devices  which  furnish  a  very  pleasant 
spectacle.  Moreover,  there  is  no  town  without  divers  fountains  of 
water,  which  stand  at  the  crossways,  handsomely  built  of  stone  or  wood. 
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The  water  of  the  baths  has  an  odour  of  sulphur,  like  that  of  Aigues 
caudes  (sic)  in  Beam  and  others.  The  heat  of  it  is  moderate,  as  at 
Barbotan  (county  of  Armagnac),  or  Aigues  Caudes,  and  the  baths,  there- 
fore, mild  and  pleasant.  Whosoever  has  to  conduct  ladies  to  a  bath, 
where  they  wish  to  bathe  decorously  and  delicately,  may  carry  them  to 
Baden.  For  there  they  -will  be  alone  in  the  bath " — (manners  have 
changed,  it  would  seem,  since  the  "good  old  times"  of  Poggio  Braccio- 
lini,  a  century  and  a  half  previous) — "  which  resembles  a  very  rich. 
cabinet,  well  glazed,  lined  with  panels  of  painted  wood,  and  iloored  con- 
veniently. Each  bath  is  furnished  with  seats  and  little  tables  for 
reading,  or  playing  at,  whilst  one  is  in  the  water.  The  bather  has  a 
supply  of  water  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  may  empty  and  refill  his 
bath  as  often  as  he  will.  Then  there  is  the  commodity  of  having  one's 
chamber  close  to  the  bath,  and  fine  promenades  along  the  banks  of  the 

river,  besides  artificial  promenades  in  covered  galleries The 

waters  are  somewhat  fade,  and  flat  to  the  taste,  and  have  a  little  flavour 
of  sulphur  and  a  slight  saline  sharpness.  The  people  of  the  country 
drink  them  but  little,  and  use  them  principally  for  bathing  in.  And 
whilst  they  are  bathing,  they  cause  themselves  to  be  cupped  and  bled  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  two  public  baths 
appear  quite  crimson." 

There  are  several  other  confirmations  of  this  revolting  custom,  which 
endured — although  carried  on  with  more  decency  and  privacy — to  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  voluminous  work  upon 
Baden  and  its  waters,  written  by  a  certain  Dr.  Pantaleon,  of  Bale,  and 
published  in  1578,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  the  immoderate  use  of 
cupping,  from  a  physician's  point  of  view,  and  expatiates  on  its  evil 
effects ;  adding,  however,  that  the  people — especially  those  of  the  lower 
orders — were  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
to  have  bathed  properly  unless  they  were  "stuck  full  of  cupping-glasses 
as  a  hedgehog  of  quills ! "  And  the  habit  was  still  in  force  in  the  year 
1817. 

Monsieur  de  Montaigne  proceeds  to  give  some  very  minute  details  of 
the  action  of  the  waters  on  himself,  together  with  the  quantity  he  drank 
of  them,  the  number  of  times  he  drank,  and  so  forth ;  all  of  which  the 
reader  may  well  be  spared.  One  or  two  traits  of  manners  which  he  gives, 
en  passant,  are  worth  a  brief  mention,  however.  Thus  he  remarks  that 
on  one  occasion  he  went  into  the  bath  "  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  others  were  dining,"  and  that  he  only  remained  in  it  half-an- 
hour,  for  that  "  those  of  the  country,  who  stay  there  all  day  long,  playing 
and  drinking,  are  only  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  whereas  he  (Montaigne) 
lay  extended  at  full  length  in  his  bath,  and  was  covered  with  the  water 
to  his  throat."  Further  on  he  observes  that  it  is  his  habit  to  be  served 
at  table  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  he  may  happen  to  be  in,  "  in 
order  to  learn  the  diversity  of  manners  and  customs,"  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  the  process  of  acquiring  this  information  might  be  but  that 
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in  Switzerland  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  "  except  that  at 
table  he  had  only  a  little  cloth  half  a  foot  square  for  a  napkin.  And  the 
Swiss  themselves  often  do  not  even  unfold  this  at  dinner,  albeit  they  have 
many  sauces  and  several  varieties  of  pottage  ;  but  they  always  place  on 
the  table  as  many  wooden  spoons  with  silver  handles  as  there  are  persons 
dining ;  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  without  a  knife,  with  which  he  helps  himself 

to  everything,  and  scarcely  ever  puts  his  hand  in  the  dish We 

immediately  became  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves,  and  none  of 
us  found  any  inconvenience  from  them.  For  when  you  have  got  over  a 
certain  smell  of  hot  air  on  first  going  in,  there  remains  only  a  pleasant 
sensation  of  warmth.  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  had  a  stove  in  his  bed- 
chamber, was  mighty  content  with  it,  and  enjoyed  a  mild  and  agreeable 
temperature  all  the  night.  At  least,  one  does  not  burn  either  one's  face 
or  one's  boots  (!),  and  is  rid  of  the  smoke  which  is  troublesome  in  France. 
Moreover,  whereas  we  on  entering  the  house  put  on  our  warm  robes  de 
chambre  lined  with  fur,  they  on  the  contrary  remain  in  their  doublet, 
with  uncovered  head,  and  dress  themselves  warmly  only  when  they  go 
forth  into  the  air  again.  In  our  lodging  there  are  still  a  few  chimney- 
places  &  la  Franqaise,  but  all  the  best  rooms  have  stoves.  The  exaction 
of  the  payment  is  a  little  tyrannical,  as  it  is  in  all  countries — and  notably 
in  our  own — towards  foreigners.  Four  chambers,  furnished  with  nine 
beds,  of  which  chambers  two  had  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us  one  crown  a 
day  each  for  the  servants,  and  four  bats  "  (he  means  batzen ;  the  word  is 
still  occasionally  used  in  Switzerland),  "  that  is  to  say,  nine  sous  or 
a  little  more  per  head,  for  the  servants.  The  horses  six  bats,  which 
made  about  fourteen  sous  per  diem.  But  besides  these  charges,  they 
added  several  little  extortions,  contrary  to  their  custom" 

However  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Baden  innkeepers  extortion  may 
have  been,  there  was  a  form  of  extortion  connected  with  the  baths  from 
which  all  classes  of  the  population  suffered  more  or  less,  and  which  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  assumed  such  outrageous  proportions 
as  to  become  the  subject  of  repressive  legislation, — for  the  most  part 
ineffectual.  This  was  the  custom  of  making  Badschenkungen,  or  "bath- 
gifts,"  and  it  originated  in  the  following  manner  :  The  earlier  sittings  of 
the  Diet  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  took  place  for  the  most  part  in 
Baden,  and  in  the  summer  season.  Inasmuch  as  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  were  frequently  present,  and  gave  a  great  brilliancy  to 
these  assemblies,  great  numbers  of  strangers  were  attracted  to  Baden ; 
induced  to  go  thither  rather  by  the  desire  of  participating  in  the  gaieties 
and  festivities  of  the  great  Seigneurs,  than  by  the  virtues  of  the  Baden 
waters  to  cure  their  bodily  ailments.  Especially  were  these  occasions 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  good  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  •Zurich, 
desirous  of  escaping  for  a  while  from  the  rigidly  puritanical  tone  of 
manners  which  the  Reformation  had  stamped  upon  their  town.  But, 
alas  !  a  stay  in  Baden  was  a  costly  matter,  and  the  length  of  the  purse 
was  no  more  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  pedigree  in  those  times 
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and  places  than  it  is  in  our  own  day  and  country.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  fine  and  expen- 
sive doings  at  the  baths,  by  worthy  burghers  and  nobles  of  limited 
means,  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
them  with  abundant  stores  of  provisions  from  Zurich.  These,  however, 
soon  changed  into  gifts  of  money,  silver  drinking  vessels,  and  other 
articles  of  value.  The  Government  of  Ziirich  offered  rich  presents  of 
this  kind  to  any  foreign  princes  or  nobles  who  came  to  restore  their 
health  at  Baden ;  and  by  degrees  it  became  customary  to  send  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  more  or  less  value  to  such  members  of  their  own  magis- 
tracy as  visited  the  baths,  and  to  distinguished  clergymen.  This  usage 
grew  to  be  so  universal,  that  in  time  there  was  scarcely  a  head  of  a  guild, 
parson  of  a  parish,  or  judge  of  a  district,  who  did  not  receive  all  manner 
of  gifts  from  his  fellow  members,  parishioners,  or  officials,  during  his 
stay  in  Baden.  And  when  the  gifts  were  not  spontaneously  offered, 
there  were  regularly  appointed  persons  to  suggest  to  the  lukewarm  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  this  custom,  which  thus  grew  into  a  veritable 
levy  of  black-mail. 

As  early  as  the  year  1414,  the  Confederation,  despite  its  extreme 
poverty  at  that  time,  managed  to  make  a  present  to  the  consort  of  Arch- 
duke Sigismund  of  Austria,  consisting  of  oxen,  sheep,  butter,  and  wine, 
to  the  value  of  seventy  florins.  But  the  first  bath-gift  which  excited 
great  attention  was  made  in  1534,  to  a  burgomaster  of  Ziirich,  named 
Diethelm  Roust,  and  was  brought  to  Baden  by  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  Ziirich  burghers  and  yeomen,  on  foot  and  horseback  !  It  consisted 
of  a  fat  ox,  which  cost  over  twenty-four  florins.  The  beast  was  covered 
with  trappings  of  blue  and  white  cloth ;  his  horns  were  gilded,  and  there 
was  fastened  between  them  a  blue  and  white  purse  containing  twenty 
Rhenish  gulden.  The  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  of  the  escort  were 
all  newly  clothed  in  velvet  and  silk,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in  their 
caps,  and  well  armed  with  spears  and  arquebusses.  And  in  this  state 
they  marched  with  all  their  bravery  to  Baden. 

But  the  peaceful  citizens  of  that  town  no  sooner  had  news  of  the 
approach  of  this  imposing  body  than  they  took  fright,  and  began  to  con- 
ceive some  ugly  suspicions  as  to  the  object  of  a  visit  on  so  great  a  scale. 
Zurich  had  then  but  recently  embraced  the  Reformed  faith ;  the  Badeners 
were  (and  are  still)  staunch  Catholics ;  and  sundry  collisions  and  trou- 
bles— some  of  them  very  serious  ones — had  arisen  between  the  adherents 
of  the  old  and  the  new  religion.  In  brief,  the  good  citizens  of  Baden 
were  so  uneasy  that  they  sent  round  to  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Swiss  Cantons  who  happened  just  then  to  be  attending  a  Diet  in  Baden, 
to  ask  if  they  had  not  better  shut  their  gates  against  the  approaching 
posse  of  Ziirichers  !  The  members  of  the  Diet,  however,  reassured  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  let  the  escort  with  its  fat  ox  and  its  purse  of 
Rhenish  gulden,  and  its  fine  garments  of  silk  and  velvet,  pass  peaceably 
through  the  town  to  the  baths  beyond,  where  Burgomaster  Roust  was 
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taking  the  waters.  All  this  was  clone  accordingly ;  and  the  next  day, 
when  the  Ziirichers  had  presented  their  gift  and  were  on  their  way  home 
again,  the  men  of  Baden, — being  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  their 
previous  suspicions, — entertained  them  hospitably  with  wine  and  meat, 
and  presented  them  with  three  golden  florins  into  the  bargain.  The  list 
of  names  of  all  the  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  who  took  part  in  this 
singular  cortege  is  still  extant. 

In  the  year  1591  a  deputation  of  the  lower  order  of  citizens  in 
Zurich  carried  to  their  burgomaster,  in  Baden,  two  massive  silver 
beakers,  as  a  bath-gift,  and  were  entertained  free  of  cost  during  their 
stay  there.  It  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  poorer  citizens,  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  to  this  and  other  similar 
costly  presents,  that  a  proclamation  of  the  Council  of  Zurich  was  made 
in  1595,  forbidding  all  members  of  the  city  guilds  to  send  silver  goblets 
to  their  guild-masters,  or  to  any  other  person  at  the  baths  of  Baden,  on 
pain  of  a  fine  of  IQl.  But  how  utterly  vain  such  prohibitions  were,  and 
how  the  Zurich  authorities  themselves  very  speedily  broke  through  and 
disregarded  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts.  In  the 
year  1606  an  ox  and  a  sum  of  money  collected  amongst  the  citizens 
were  presented  to  Burgomaster  Bram,  at  the  Hinterhof  in  .Baden,  by  a 
company  of  noble  gentlemen,  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets  and 
rolling  of  drums.  In  1609  "my  worshipful  masters  "  (the  Government 
of  Zurich)  sent  a  silver-gilt  goblet,  representing  the  terrestrial  globe,  and 
weighing  36^  oz.,  to  Duke  Ernest,  of  Bavaria,  Elector  of  Cologne,  who 
was  taking  the  waters  in  Baden,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stag,  some  eels, 
and  some  salmon !  During  the  last  days  of  this  same  year  (1609)  there 
came  out  another  severe  decree  of  the  Zurich  authorities,  forbidding,  on 
pain  of  heavy  fines,  the  sending  of  bath-gifts  of  silver  or  silver-gilt  vases, 
goblets,  and  pitchers,  to  any  person  whatsoever,  "  except  to  the  burgo- 
master • "  and  giving  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decree,  that  "  the 
custom  led  only  to  guzzling  and  drinking  at  the  cost  of  those  to  whom  the 
gifts  were  presented."  But  this  stringent  decree  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  its  predecessors ;  for  only  three  years  after  its  promulgation  we  find 
sixty-eight  members  of  the  "  Guild  of  the  Titmouse  "  (!)  sending  a  depu- 
tation of  twelve  of  their  body  to  Baden,  with  a  gift  for  Governor  Keller 
of  a  double  silver-gilt  vessel,  worth  100  florins  five  batzen.  In  1615  the 
masters  and  companies  of  the  Guild  of  Tanners  sent  a  piece  of  silver  plate 
to  Governor  K amble ;  and  in  1618  the  Governor  of  Zurich  sent  to 
Burgomaster  Holzhalb  two  silver  flasks,  weighing  219  ozs.,  and  valued 
at  613  florins.  As  to  the  presents  sent  to  Baden,  about  this  period,  by 
private  individuals — parishioners  to  their  priests  and  curates,  tenants  to 
their  landlords,  dependents  and  connections  of  great  seigneurs  to  their 
masters  and  patrons,  &c.  &c. — they  pass  all  computation.  Decree  fol- 
lowed decree,  inveighing  in  ever  stronger  terms  against  the  extortionate 
practice  of  collecting  money  for  bath-gifts,  and  forbidding  them  to  be 
made,  under  ever-increasing  penalties ;  but  the  laws  were  absolutely 
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ineffectual  to  check  the  abuse,  as,  indeed,  it  was  inevitable  they  should  be, 
when  the  makers  of  them  gave  the  example  of  being  the  chief  breakers  of 
them  also.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  a  small  number  of 
the  enactments  against  Badschenkungen  which  may  still  be  found  in  the 
dusty  archives  of  Zurich,  and  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  stout 
volume,  to  describe  all  the  various,  singular,  and  costly  gifts  recorded  to 
have  been  made.  We  must,  however,  find  space  for  one  curious  extract 
from  the  private  memoranda  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Zurich,  who  was 
burgomaster  of  that  town,  and  attended  a  Diet  of  the  Confederation  in 
Baden  during  the  year  1665,  in  his  official  capacity. 

Herr  Waser — for  such  was  his  worthy  name,  as  the  German  hath 
it — availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  this  official  visit  to  the  baths  to 
"  make  the  cure  "  there,  and  to  bring  with  him  to  the  Stadbof  (the  principal 
inn)  the  following  members  of  his  family,  enumerated  in  his  own  phrase 
thus  :  "  My  beloved  wife,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  the  Guild-master 
Werdtmiller  my  daughter's  husband,  Christopher  Geiger,  and  my  cousin 
Hans  Rudolph  Waser."  And  amidst  the  cares  of  office,  Herr  Biirger- 
meister  Waser  finds  time  not  only  to  put  down,  like  a  careful  father 
of  a  family,  the  expenses  of  his  stay  at  the  baths  (they  amounted  to 
206  florins  nineteen  schilling),  but  to  enter,  under  the  head  of  "  receipts," 
all  the  presents  he  received  while  at  Baden,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
sent  them.  These  "  receipts  "  are  curiously  miscellaneous  in  quality,  and 
amusingly  voluminous  in  quantity.  Herr  David  Hess,  of  Zurich,  in  his 
book  upon  Baden  in  Aargau,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  sum  them  up 
under  various  categories,  from  which  the  following  are  selected  :  "  In 
hard  cash,  fourteen  florins,  sixteen  schilling,  two  Louis-d'ors,  and  three 
golden  ducats ;  one  great  stag,  one  haunch  of  venison,  one  fore-quarter 
of  wild  boar,  four  hares,  three  sheep,  two  lambs,  one  quarter  of  mutton, 
eight  sheep's  trotters ;  one  dish  of  sweetbread,  twenty-five  fishes  larger 
and  smaller,  forty  capons,  one  chicken,  eighteen  eggs,  two  geese,  twenty 
pigeons,  ten  guinea-hens,  sixty-three  partridges,  twelve  ortolans,  six 
quails,  and  two  blackcocks  ;  226  crabs;  one  pasty  ;  all  sorts  of  salad  and 
radishes,  some  artichokes,  one  head  of  cauliflower,  two  slices  of  bread- 
and-butter  (!),  one  freshly  baked  household  loaf,  two  rolls,  three  egg- 
custards,  two  great  cakes ;  one  ham,  eight  boxes  full  of  all  manner  of 
confectionery,  currants,  and  macaroons,  one  box  of  truciscas  (?),  two 
almond-tarts,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  melons,  citrons,  and  various  spices,  several 
apricots.  Moreover,  a  fine  state-dinner,  namely  :  one  capon,  one  quarter 
of  a  turkey  (!),  one  hare,  one  partridge,  one  piece  of  almond-tart,  one 
ditto  of  quince-pie,  and  a  candied  citron.  One  little  clock.  In  books, 
Plaiitin's  Histoire  Helvetique  and  Hottingeri  Historia  Ecclesiastica ; 
and,  finally,  a  gift  from  two  poor  Capuchin  friars  in  the  Hinterhof,  of  two 
little  melons,  a  handful  of  fennel,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  !  "  As  a  per 
contra  he  has  carefully  written  down  the  few  (very  few)  occasions  on 
which  he  gave  back  a  small  portion  of  the  provisions  brought  to  him,  as 
a  fee  to  the  bearer ! 
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Katir  pern  sen  nel  vada  Kar  kulam  kandu  scndru 
Kofi  tirci  kadalil  2  eijyum   Kolkeipol,  kuvalayatte, 
Mail  tanam  padeitta  perkal   Vadinor  mukattei  pardr, 
Niti  mika  padeittork'  ivar,  Nileiyillark'  iya  martar. 

"  Viveka  Sintamani." 

YE  who  are  rich,  and  share 

Your  wealth  and  sumptuous  fare 
But  with  the  rich;  nor  ever  sweetly  deign, 

That  some  poor  wight  may  live, 

One  grain  of  rice  to  give, — 
List  to  a  Legend  of  a  Cloud  of  Rain!* 

It  was  a  land  of  rills 

And  birds : — and  giant  hills 
Rose  westward :   eastward  thundered  the  broad  main. 

A  green,  smooth  land,— -most  fair : 

The  mild  folk  living  there 
Smiled ;   and  had  quiet  sleep ;   and  loved  the  rain. 

So  loamy  was  the  soil 

There  scarce  was  need  of  toil. 
The  poorest  ate,  and  no  man  did  complain. 

So  thick  the  plantains  grew 

That  men  the  young  shoots  slew, 
That  the  grown  trees  might  drink  up  all  the  rain. 

*  Miisic  knows  the  "key-note."  Tamil  poetry  acknowledges  the  "key-note  of 
rhyme,"  or  of  an  alliterative  sound  of  some  distinctive  kind,  in  a  poem.  That 
rhythmic  key-note,  or  continuously  recurring  cadence,  is  often  based  upcn  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  I  know  many  verses  in  Tamil  in  which  this  rule — most  arduous  to  the 
writer — has  been  strictly  carried  cut.  I  have  tried  to  exemplify  the  custom  in  my 
English  verses,  taking  the  word  Bain  as  the  key-note  of  the  rhyme  employed. 
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Great  palms  grew  o'er  deep  wells,  > 

Whereby  the  silver  Lolls 
Of  yuccas  shook.     The  rajah  who  did  rcigu 

Rendered  the  gods  due  fear, — 

Loved  men.     And,  year  by  year, 
From  South-west  and  from  North- east  *  came  the  rain. 

Thus  was  it  for  a  time, 

Whilst  in  that  sunny  clime, 
Men  like  the  "  Lidless  "  f  lived.     Then  came  a  wane  ; — 

As  brightest  moons  will  die, 

Howe'er  so  clear  the  sky  :— ' 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  there  fell  no  rain. 

Who  knows,  but  that,  one  clay, 

The  idle  gods  at  piay, 
Cloyed  of  heaven's  joys,  and  deeming  good  a  bane, 

Desired  to  hear  on  high 

A  dying  nation's  cry  ? 
Give  they  not  poison, — they  who  give  the  rain? 

That  good  and  ill's  their  "  play,"  + 

Do  not  our  sages  say  1 
May  they  not  what  they  make,  unmake  again  ? 

Mayhap,  in  "  sport  divine," 

They  made  your  blood  and  mine; 
May  they  not  shed  it,  as  they  shed  the  rain1? 

*  Alluding  to  the  Indian  monsoons.  Those  districts  are,  of  course,  especially 
favoured,  which  receive  both  the  monsoons,  unless  their  rainfall  be  exceptioraljy 
heavy. 

t  The  immortals,  "who  never  sleep,  are  called  in  Tamil  imeiyor,  the  "  Un\v'n?cing 
Ones."  Viramamvni,  "the  Heroic  Devotee,"- — i.e.  Besehi,  the  great  Jesuit  linguist — 
calls  angels  imcii/or,  those  who  have  no  eyelashes — those  who  can  stare,  without 
closing  their  eyelids,  at  the  Adi-Bagaldn,  the  Ancient  Sim.  A  long  dissertation,  not 
here  necessary,  might  bo  written  concerning  the  stanza  in  which  the  term  occurs  in 
Viramumunfs  works — a  stanza  which  is  only  second  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  to  ono 
that  wonderful  Oriental  scholar  ever  penned. 

1  A  very  large  number  of  modern  Hindus  believe  (Tamil,  tiru-vtteiyattu;  English, 
"  Divine  Pranks")  that  the  gods,  in  their  bliss,  like  to  see,  from  their  unapproachable 
heights  of  supremacy,  evil  as  well  as  good  — sight  of  torture  giving  a  fillip  to  their 
rapture.  They  like  to  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  mortal  life.  It  is  "  fun  "  to 
them  to  observe  agony  as  well  as  bliss,  in  their  mortal  subjects.  They  laugh  to 
see  men  writhe  in  pain.  They  are  above  sympathy.  A  large  number  of  philosophic 
Hindus  regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  divinity  to  be  above  sympathetic  considerations. 
YOL.  XXXV. — NO.  206.  11. 
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So  that  fair  land  lay  -dry  ; 

No  cloud  crept  o'er  the  sky. 
The  sun  glared  down  on  withering  fields  of  grain. 

Palms  by  the  temple -tank, 

Banyans  by  river-bank 
Drooped  sere :   and  priests  prayed  daylong  for  the  rain. 

"  0  conie  !  "  men  cried  aloud  — 

"  On  elephant-of- cloud,* 
Good  Iiidra  come,  and  ease  us  of  our  pain  ! " 

And  round  the  empty  wells 

Brahmans,  with  tinkling  bells, 
Bore  the  bright  gods;  and  yet  there  came  no  rain. 

Women,  with  tender  hands, 

Dug  up  the  burning  sands 
Of  river-beds,  some  muddy  drop  to  drain. 

The  cotter,  with  his  knife, 

Scooped  out  the  palms'  moist  life, — 
His  old  ancestral  palms. — Yet  came  no  rain. 

The  sacred  cow  lay  dead; 

And  loathly  vultures  fed 
On  food  from  which  the  holiest  must  refrain  : 

Fish,  worshipped  oft,  now  stank 

In  dried-up  temple-tank; 
And  pearls  were  scorned — not  being  drops  of  rain. 

Blessed  is  strong  sound  food, 
%In  which  was  no  life-blood, 
That  man  may  say — "I  eat,  but  have  not  slain  i"f 

Blessed  sweet  milk, — gods'  wine  ! 

But  0,  no  gift  divine 
Like  Water, — water  of  the  blessed  rain  !  + 

*  An  old  Sanskrit  metaphor. 

t  This  alludes  to  the  Tamil  poet  Paltanattu  Pilloi's  poem  in  honour  of  the  "  One 
God"  of  Conjcveram,  especially  to  the  stanza  beginning  — 

Kondrvn,  anegani  uwirei  cllam  Kondru,  kondrit, 
Tindren,  &c. 

J  A  remarkable  fact  may  here  be  mentioned.     One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest; 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  the  greatest,  of  the  non-Aryan  writers  of  Jnd^a, 
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Let  fish  and  slimy  snake 

Of  briny  wave  partake ; 
And  leave  the  stagnant  pool  to  frog  and  crane ; 

To  thee  let  waters  run 

Straight  from  below  the  sun,^ 
The  shining  silver  of  the  rain-bowed  rain  ! 

But,  in  that  hour  accurst, 

That  land,  nigh  dead  of  thirst, 
Saw  nectar  in  the  dreg  of  putrid  drain. 

The  weak  folk  could  not  fly ; — 

Those  barrier-mountains  high 
Could  but  be  crossed  by  strong  men,  filled  with  rain. 

All  night  the  salt  waves  fell, 

Each  ringing  like  a  bell, 
Sharp  011  the  coral  reefs  long  ruby  chain ; 

Or,  broken  and  weak,  all  day, 

Crawling,  grey-green  and  grey, 
Curled  up  the  garnet  sands. — But  0  no  rain ! 

At  length,  in  solemn  state, 

B^ack  at  its  breast  as  fate, 
But  hope-bright  at  its  wings,  across  the  main 

Sailed  up  one  mighty  cloud, 

And  all  the  land  aloud 
Sobbed  in  its  joy—"  The  Rain !    It  comes  !   The  Rain  !  " 

Now*  that  cloud-demon  swept 

Nearer.     Priests  said  it  wept 
For  piteous  sight  of  that  once-emerald  plain. 

And  as  it  nearer  sailed, 

Behind  it  brightly  trailed 
The  flowing  silver  of  the  falling  rain. 

0  gauzy  tissue  fair, 
Floating  through  lowest  air, 
Robe-train  of  angel-cloud  o'er  a  campaign  ! 

Tiruvalluvar,  has  placed,  in  his  great  ethical  work,  the  praise  of  EAIN  as  only  second 
to  the  praise  of  the  immortal  and  omniscient  Father  of  All.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
Orientalist  has  remarked  this  fact  before. —  Vide  "  Kural." 

11—2 
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But  if  its  texture  be 
Dragged  o'er  the  foul,  salt  sea,— - 
0  demon-cloud !    0  hateful,  hideous  rain ! 

Wise  man,  tell  thou  to  me, 

What  needs  the  bloated  sea 
Of  water,  pure  fresh  water  clouds  distrain  ? 

Do  not  sweet  fountains  deep* 

Well  up,  and  duly  keep 
Its  bitter  waves  half-sweet,  without  the  rain  ? 

With  cup,  and  hollow  gourd, 

Peasant  and  priest  and  lord, 
Hushed  to  the  sea-shore  in  tumultuous  train. 

A  cool  wind  came.     It  blew 

Thin  spray  of  airy  dew 
Into  their  gaping  mouths — the  dew  of  rain. 

The  myriads  on  the  shore 

Heard,  out  at  sea,  the  roar 
Of  gushing  showers.     But  as  their  eyes  did  strain, — • 

The  sun  flashed  out  to  view, 

The  sky,  a  cloudless  blue, 
Glared  on  those  red  eyes,  gazing  for  the  rain. 

Ev'n  as  your  breath  will  pass' 

From  polished  brass  or  glass, 
And  softly  melt  away  and  leave  no  stain; 

So  passed  that  cloud  away, 

From  the  bright  face  of  day ; 
And  all  was  horrid  glare  unveiled  by  rain. 

Then  that  fair  cruel  sky 

Saw  thousands  drink  and  die, 
Of  salt  sea-water.  Many  a  giddy  brain 

Down  toppled  to  the  tide. 

Sharks  gnawed  them  as  they  died ; 
And  heaven  was  black  with  vultures,  not  with  rain. 

*  And  beating  up  through  all  his  bitter  world, 

Like  fountains  of  sweet  -water  in  the  sea. — TENNYSOX, 
Likewise,  also,  this  is  an  Oriental  idea, 
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For  this  cause,  legends  say, 

So  very  green  to-day, 
Those  long  fields  by  yon  beach,  chin-high  in  grain  : 

And  old  men  to  this  hour, 

Up-glancing  at  a  shower, 
Say,  "  Blessed  only  is  the  fallen  rain !  " 

For  goodness,  say  the  wise, 

Not  in  much  giving  lies. 
Gifts,  to  be  good,  must  bear  good  fruit  as  gain. 

Blessed  the  rain  may  be, 

But  not  that  spent  on  sea, 
When  myriads  die  on  land  for  lack  of  rain.* 

EGBERT  CHARLES  CALDWELL. 

*  One  final  remark  may  be  made  :  What  is  the  chief  verbal  peculiarity  of  Edgar 
Poe's  poem  of  the  "  RaA-en?  "  Is  it  not  the  recurrent  rhyme  at  the  close  of  every  stanza, 
till  every  repetition  of  the  awful  "  nevermore  "  shuts  each  period  on  the  ear,  as  if  a  jailor 
hurled  to  an  iron  door  on  a  prisoner,  leaving  inexorable  fate  behind  ?  Where  did  Poe 
learn  this  fascination  of  weird  iteration?  It  was  fmci  fully  said  of  him  that  his  poem 
of  the  "Raven"  was  "good  Persian."  Did  Poe  (not  bodily  but  mentally)  go  further 
en st  than  Persia?  It  is  a  fact  that  the  iteration,  after  the  Oriental  mode,  of  whole 
lines,  as  well  as  words,  rhymes,  and  phrases,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  all 
Poe's  poetry — explain  it  who  can. 
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fit  lulling  in  f ofre. 


Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 


THERE  is  only  one  event  in  life  which  really  astonishes  a  man  and 
startles  him  out  of  his  prepared  opinions.  Everything  else  befalls  him 
very  much  as  he  expected.  Event  succeeds  to  event,  with  an  agreeable 
variety  indeed,  but  with  little  that  is  either  startling  or  intense ;  they 
form  together  no  more  than  a  sort  of  background,  or  running  accompani- 
ment to  the  man's  own  reflections ;  and  he  falls  naturally  into  a  cool, 
curious,  and  smiling  habit  of  mind,  and  builds  himself  up  in  a  conception 
of  life  which  expects  to-morrow  to  be  after  the  pattern  of  to-day  and  yes- 
terday. He  may  be  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  his  friends  a.nd 
acquaintances  under  the  influence  of  love.  He  may  sometimes  look 
forward  to  it  for  himself  with  an  incomprehensible  expectation.  But  it 
is  a  subject  in  which  neither  intuition  nor  the  behaviour  of  others  will 
help  the  philosopher  to  the  tmth.  There  is  probably  nothing  rightly 
thought  or  rightly  written  on  this  matter  of  love  that  is  not  a  piece  of 
the  person's  experience.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of  a  well-known 
French  theorist,  who  was  debating  a  point  eagerly  in  his  cenacle.  It 
was  objected  against  him  that  he  had  never  experienced  love.  Where- 
upon he  arose,  left  the  society,  and  made  it  a  point  not  to  return  to  it 
until  he  considered  that  he  had  supplied  the  defect.  "  Now,"  he  re- 
marked, on  entering,  "  now  I  am  in  a  position  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion." Perhaps  he  had  not  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  subject 
after  all ;  but  the  story  indicates  right  thinking,  and  may  serve  as  an 
apologue  to  readers  of  this  essay. 

When  at  last  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes,  it  is  not  without  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  dismay  that  the  man  finds  himself  in  such  changed 
conditions.  He  has  to  deal  with  commanding  emotions  instead  of  the 
easy  dislikes  and  preferences  in  which  he  has  hitherto  passed  his  days ; 
and  he  recognises  capabilities  for  pain  and  pleasure  of  which  he  had  not 
yet  suspected  the  existence.  Falling  in  love  is  the  one  illogical  adven- 
ture, the  one  thing  of  which  we  are  tempted  to  think  as  supernatural,  in 
our  trite  and  reasonable  world.  The  effect  is  out  cf  all  proportion  with 
the  cause.  Two  persons,  neither  of  them,  it  may  be,  very  amiable  or 
very  beautiful,  meet,  speak  a  little,  and  look  a  little  into  each  other's 
eyes.  That  has  been  done  a  dozen  or  so  of  times  in  the  experience  of 
either  with  no  great  result,  But  on  this  occasion  all  is  different.  They 
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fall  at  once  into  that  state  in  which  another  person  becomes  to  us  the 
very  gist  and  centrepoint  of  God's  creation,  and  demolishes  our  laborious 
theories  with  a  smile ;  in  which  our  ideas  are  so  bound  up  with  the  one 
master- thought  that  even  the  trivial  cares  of  our  own  person  become  so 
many  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  love  of  life  itself  is  translated  into  a  wish 
to  remain  in  the  same  world  with  so  precious  and  desirable  a  fellow- 
creature.  And  all  the  while  their  acquaintances  look  on  in  stupor, 
and  ask  each  other,  with  almost  passionate  emphasis,  what  so-and-so  can 
see  in  that  woman,  or  such-an-one  in  that  man  1  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  tell  you.  For  iny  part,  I  cannot  think  what  the  women 
mean.  It  might  be  very  well,  if  the  Apollo  Belvedere  should  sud- 
denly glow  all  over  into  life,  and  step  forward  from  the  pedestal  with 
that  god-like  air  of  his.  But  of  the  misbegotten  changelings  who  call 
themselves  men,  and  prate  intolerably  over  dinner-tables,  I  never  saw 
one  who  seemed  worthy  to  inspire  love — no,  nor  read  of  any,  except 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  perhaps  Goethe  in  his  youth.  About  women  I 
entertain  a  somewhat  different  opinion ;  but  there,  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  man. 

There  are  many  matters  in  which  you  may  waylay  Destiny,  and  bid 
him  stand  and  deliver.  Hard  work,  high  thinking,  adventurous  excite- 
ment, and  a  great  deal  more  that  forms  a  part  of  this  or  the  other  per- 
son's spiritual  bill  of  fare,  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  one  who  can 
dare  a  little  and  be  patient.  But  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  way  of  every- 
one to  fall  in  love.  You  know  the  difficulty  Shakspeare  was  put  into 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  him  to  show  Falstaff  in  love.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Henry  Fielding  was  ever  in  love.  Scott,  if  it  were  not  for 
a  passage  or  two  in  Rob  Roy,  would  give  me  veiy  much  the  same  effect. 
These  are  great  names  and  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  strong,  healthy, 
high-strung  and  generous  natures,  of  whom  the  reverse  might  have  been 
expected.  As  for  the  innumerable  army  of  ansemic  and  tailorish  persons 
who  occupy  the  face  of  this  planet  with  so  much  propriety,  it  is  palpably 
absurd  to  imagine  them  in  any  such  situation  as  a  love-affair.  A  wet 
rag  goes  safely  by  the  fire  ;  and  if  a  man  is  blind,  he  cannot  expect  to  be 
much  impressed  by  romantic  scenery.  Apart  from  all  this,  many  love- 
able  people  miss  each  other  in  the  world,  or  meet  under  some  unfavour- 
able star.  There  is  the  nice  and  critical  moment  of  declaration  to  be  got 
over.  From  timidity  or  lack  of  opportunity  a  good  half  of  possible  love 
cases  never  get  so  far,  and  at  least  another  quarter  do  there  cease  and 
determine.  A  very  adroit  person,  to  be  sure,  manages  to  prepare  the 
way  and  out  with  his  declaration  in  the  nick  of  time.  And  then  there 
is  a  fine  solid  sort  of  man,  who  goes  on  from  snub  to  snub  ;  and  if  he  has 
to  declare  forty  times,  will  continue  imperturbably  declaring,  amid  the 
astonished  consideration  of  men  and  angels,  until  he  has  a  favourable 
answer.  I  dare  say,  if  one  were  a  woman,  one  would  like  to  marry  a 
man  who  was  capable  of  doing  this,  but  not  quite  one  who  had  done  so. 
It  is  just  a  little  bit  abject,  and  somehow  just  a  little  bit  gross;  and 
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marriages  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  been  thus  battered  into  con- 
sent scai'cely  form  agreeable  subjects  for  meditation.  Love  should  run 
out  to  meet  love  with  open  arms.  Indeed,  the  ideal  story  is  that  of  two 
people  who  go  into  love  step  for  step,  with  a  fluttered  consciousness,  like 
a  pair  of  children  venturing  together  into  a  dark  room.  From  the  first 
moment  when  they  see  each  other,  with  a  pang  of  curiosity,  through 
stage  after  stage  of  growing  pleasure  and  embarrassment,  they  can  read 
the  expression  of  their  own  trouble  in  each  other's  eyes.  There  is  here 
no  declaration  properly  so  called  ;  the  feeling  is  so  plainly  shared,  that  as 
soon  as  the  man  knows  what  it  is  in  his  own  heart,  he  is  sure  of  what  it 
is  in  the  woman's. 

This  simple  accident  of  falling  in  love  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  astonish- 
ing. It  arrests  the  petrifying  inlhience  of  years,  disproves  cold-blooded 
and  cynical  conclusions,  and  awakens  dormant  sensibilities.  Hitherto 
the  man  had  found  it  a  good  policy  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any 
enjoyment  which  was  out  of  his  reach ;  and  thus  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  strong  sunny  parts  of  nature,  and  accustomed  himself  to  look 
exclusively  on  what  was  common  and  dull.  He  accepted  a  prose  idea1, 
let  liimself  go  blind  of  many  sympathies  by  disuse ;  and  if  he  were  young 
and  witty,  or  beautiful,  wilfully  forewent  these  advantages.  He  joined 
himself  to  the  following  of  what,  in  the  old  mythology  of  love,  was  pret- 
tily called  nonckaloir ;  and  in  an  odd  mixture  of  feelings,  a  fling  of 
self-respect,  a  preference  for  selfish  liberty,  and  a  great  dash  of  that  fear 
with  which  good  people  regard  serious  interests,  kept  himself  back  from 
the  straightforward  course  of  life  among  certain  selected  activities.  And 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  is  unhors3d,  like  St.  Paul,  from  his  infidel  affec- 
tation. His  heart,  which  has  been  ticking  accurate  seconds  for  the 
last  year,  gives  a  bound  and  begins  to  beat  high  and  irregularly  in  his 
breast.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  never  heard  or  felt  or  seen  until  that 
moment ;  and  by  the  report  of  his  memory,  he  must  have  lived  his  past 
life  between  sleep  and  waking,  or  with  the  preoccupied  attention  of  a 
brown  study.  He  is  practically  incommoded  by  the  generosity  of  his 
feelings,  smiles  much  when  he  is  alone,  and  develops  a  habit  of  looking 
rather  blankly  upon  the  moon  and  stars.  But  it  is  not  at  all  within  the 
province  of  a  prose  essayist  to  give  a  picture  of  this  hyperbolical  frame  of 
mind ;  and  the  thing  has  been  done  already,  and  that  to  admiration.  In 
Adelaide,  in  Tennyson's  Maud,  and  in  some  of  Heine's  songs,  you  get 
the  absolute  expression  of  this  midsummer  spirit.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  very  much  in  love ;  although  they  tell  me  some  German  critics  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  probably  the  same  who  would  have  us  think 
Mercutio  a  dull  fellow.  Poor  Antony  was  in  love,  and  no  mistake. 
That  lay  figure  Marius,  in  Les  Miserables,  is  also  a  genuine  case  in  his 
own  way,  and  worth  observation.  A  good  many  of  George  Sand's 
people  are  thoroughly  in  love ;  and  so  are  a  good  many  of  George 
Meredith's.  Altogether,  there  is  plenty  to  read  on  the  subject.  If  the 
root  of  the  matter  be  in  him,  and  if  he  has  the  requisite  cords  to  set  in 
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vibration,  a  young  man  may  occasionally  enter,  with  the  key  of  art,  into 
that  land  of  Beulah  which  is  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven  and  within 
sight  of  the  City  of  Love.  There  let  him  sit  awhile  to  hatch  delightful 
hopes  and  perilous  illusions. 

One  thing  that  accompanies  the  passion  in  its  first  blush  is  certainly 
difficult  to  explain.  It  comes  (I  do  not  quite  see  how)  that  from  having 
a  very  supreme  sense  of  pleasure  in  all  parts  of  life — in  lying  down  to 
sleep,  in  waking,  in  motion,  in  breathing,  in  continuing  to  be — the  lover 
begins  to  regard  his  happiness  as  beneficial  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
highly  meritorious  in  himself.  Our  race  has  never  been  able  contentedly 
to  suppose  that  the  noise  of  its  wars,  conducted  by  a  few  young  gentle- 
men in  a  corner  of  an  inconsiderable  star,  does  not  re-echo  among 
the  courts  of  Heaven  with  quite  a  formidable  effect.  In  much  the  same 
taste,  when  people  find  a  great  to-do  in  their  own  breasts,  they  imagine 
it  must  have  some  influence  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  presence  of 
the  two  lovers  is  so  enchanting  to  each  other  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
be  the  best  thing  possible  for  everybody  else.  They  are  half  inclined  to 
fancy  it  is  because  of  them  and  their  love  that  the  sky  is  blue  and  the 
sun  shines.  And  certainly  the  weather  is  usually  fine  while  people  are 
courting  ...  In  point  of  fact,  although  the  happy  man  feels  very  kindly 
towards  others  of  his  own  sex,  there  is  apt  to  be  something  too  much  of 
the  magnifico  in  his  demeanour.  If  people  grow  presuming  and  self- 
important  over  such  matters  as  a  dukedom  or  the  Holy  See,  they  will 
scarcely  support  the  dizziest  elevation  in  life  without  some  suspicion  of  a 
strut ;  and  the  dizziest  elevation  is  to  love  and  be  loved  in  return.  Con- 
sequently, accepted  lovei-s  are  a  trifle  condescending  in  their  address  to 
other  men.  An  overweening  sense  of  the  passion  and  importance  of  life 
hardly  conduces  to  simplicity  of  manner.  To  women,  they  feel  very 
nobly,  very  purely,  and  very  generously,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Joan  of 
Arcs ;  btit  this  does  not  come  out  in  their  behaviour ;  and  they  treat 
them  to  Grandisonian  airs  marked  with  a  suspicion  of  fatuity.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  women  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  really, 
after  having  bemused  myself  over  Daniel  Dcromla,  I  have  given  up 
trying  to  understand  what  they  like. 

If  it  did  nothing  else,  this  sublime  and  ridiculous  superstition,  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  pair  is  somehow  blessed  to  others,  and  everybody  is 
made  happier  in  their  happiness,  would  serve  at  least  to  keep  love 
generous  and  great-hearted.  Nor  is  it  quite  a  baseless  superstition  after 
all.  Other  lovers  are  hugely  interested.  They  strike  the  nicest 
balance  between  pity  and  approval,  when  they  see  people  aping  the  great- 
ness of  their  own  sentiments.  It  is  an  understood  thing  in  the  play,  that 
while  the  young  gentlefolk  are  courting  on  the  terrace,  a  rough  flirtation 
is  being  carried  on,  and  a  light,  trivial  sort  of  love  is  growing  up,  between 
the  footman  and  the  singing  chambermaid.  As  people  are  generally  cast 
for  the  leading  parts  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  reader  can  apply  the 
parallel  to  real  life  without  much  chance  of  going  wrong.  In  short,  they 
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are  quite  sure  this  other  love-affair  is  not  so  deep-seated  as  their  own,  but 
they  like  dearly  to  see  it  going  forward.  And  love,  considered  as  a 
spectacle,  must  have  attractions  for  many  who  are  not  of  the  confra- 
ternity. The  sentimental  old  maid  is  a  common-place  of  the  novelists ; 
and  he  must  be  rather  a  poor  sort  of  human  being,  to  be  sure,  who  can 
look  on  at  this  pretty  madness  without  indulgence  and  sympathy.  For 
nature  commends  itself  to  people  with  a  most  insinuating  art ;  the  busiest 
is  now  and  again  arrested  by  a  great  sunset ;  and  you  may  be  as  pacific  or 
as  cold-blooded  as  you  will,  but  you  cannot  help  some  emotion  when  you 
read  of  well-disputed  battles,  or  meet  a  pair  of  lovers  in  the  lane. 

Certainly,  whatever  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  this 
idea  of  beneficent  pleasure  is  true  as  between  the  sweethearts.  To  do 
good  and  communicate  is  the  lover's  grand  intention.  It  is  the  happiness 
of  the  other  that  makes  his  own  most  intense  gratification.  It  is  not 
possible  to  disentangle  the  different  emotions,  the  pride,  humility,  pity 
and  passion,  which  are  excited  by  a  look  of  happy  love  or  an  unexpected 
caress.  To  make  oneself  beautiful,  to  dress  the  hair,  to  excel  in  talk,  to 
do  anything  and  all  things  that  puff  out  the  character  and  attributes  and 
make  them  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  not  only  to  magnify  one's 
self,  but  to  offer  the  most  delicate  homage  at  the  same  time.  And  it  is  in 
this  latter  intention  that  they  are  done  by  lovers  ;  for  the  essence  of  love 
is  kindness ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  best  defined  as  passionate  kindness  : 
kindness,  so  to  speak,  run  mad  and  become  importunate  and  violent. 
Vanity  in  a  merely  personal  sense  exists  no  longer.  The  lover  takes  a 
perilous  pleasure  in  privately  displaying  his  weak  points  and  having 
them,  one  after  another,  accepted  and  condoned.  He  wishes  to  be 
assured  that  he  is  not  loved  for  this  or  that  good  quality,  but  for  himself, 
or  something  as  like  himself  as  he  can  contrive  to  set  forward.  For, 
although  it  may  have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  paint  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  or  write  the  fourth  act  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  a  more 
difficult  piece  of  art  before  every  one  in  this  world  who  cares  to  set  about 
explaining  his  own  character  to  others.  Words  and  acts  are  easily 
wrenched  from  their  true  significance  ;  and  they  are  all  the  language  we 
have  to  come  and  go  upon.  A  pitiful  job  we  make  of  it,  as  a  rule.  For 
better  or  worse,  people  mistake  our  meaning  and  take  our  emotions  at  a 
wrong  valuation.  And  generally  we  rest  pretty  content  with  our 
failures ;  we  are  content  to  be  misapprehended  by  cackling  flirts ;  but 
when  once  a  man  is  moonstruck  with  this  affection  of  love,  he  makes  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  clear  such  dubieties  away.  He  cannot  have  the 
best  of  her  sex  misled  upon  a  point  of  this  importance ;  and  his  pride 
revolts  at  being  loved  in  a  mistake. 

He  discovers  a  great  reluctance  to  return  on  former  periods  of  his 
life.  To  all  that  has  not  been  shared  with  her,  rights  and  duties,  bygone 
fortunes  and  dispositions,  he  can  look  back  only  by  a  difficult  and  repug- 
nant effort  of  the  will.  That  he  should  have  wasted  some  years  in 
ignorance  of  what  alone  was  really  important,  that  he  may  have  enter- 
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tained  the  thought  of  other  women  with  any  show  of  complacency,  is  a 
burthen  almost  too  heavy  for  his  self-respect.  But  it  is  the  thought  of 
another  past  that  rankles  in  his  spirit  like  a  poisoned  wound.  That  he 
himself  made  a  fashion  of  being  alive  in  the  bald,  beggarly  days  before  a 
certain  meeting,  is  deplorable  enough  in  all  good  conscience.  But  that 
She  should  have  permitted  herself  the  same  liberty  seems  inconsistent 
with  a  Divine  providence. 

A  great  many  people  run  down  jealousy,  011  the  score  that  it  is  an 
artificial  feeling,  as  well  as  practically  inconvenient.  This  is  scarcely  fair  ; 
for  the  feeling  on  which  it  merely  attends,  like  an  ill-humoured  courtier, 
is  itself  artificial  in  exactly  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree.  I 
suppose  what  is  meant  by  that  objection  is  that  jealousy  has  not  always 
been  a  character  of  man,  formed  no  part  of  that  very  modest  kit  of  senti- 
ments with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  the  world,  but  waited  to 
make  its  appearance  in  better  days  and  among  richer  natures.  And  this 
is  equally  true  of  love,  and  friendship,  and  love  of  country,  and  delight  in 
what  they  call  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  most  other  things  worth 
having.  Love,  in  particular,  will  not  endure  any  historical  scrutiny :  to 
all  who  have  fallen  across  it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  facts  in 
the  world ;  but  if  you  begin  to  ask  what  it  was  in  other  periods  and 
countries,  in  Greece  for  instance,  the  strangest  doubts  begin  to  spring  up, 
and  everything  seems  so  vague  and  changing  that  a  dream  is  logical  in 
comparison.  Jealousy,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  love  ; 
you' may  like  it  or  not,  at  pleasure ;  but  there  it  is. 

It  is  not  exactly  jealousy,  however,  that  we  feel  when  we  reflect  on 
the  past  of  those  we  love.  A  bundle  of  letters  found  after  years  of  happy 
union  creates  no  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  present ;  and  yet  it  will  pain 
a  man  sharply.  The  two  people  entertain  no  vulgar  doubt  of  each  other  : 
but  this  pre-existence  of  both  occurs  to  'the  mind  as  something  indelicate. 
To  be  altogether  right,  they  should  have  had  twin  birth  together,  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  feeling  that  unites  them.  Then  indeed  it  would 
be  simple  and  perfect  and  without  reserve  or  afterthought.  Then  they 
would  understand  each  other  with  a  fulness  impossible  otherwise.  There 
would  be  no  barrier  between  them  of  associations  that  cannot  be  imparted. 
They  would  be  led  into  none  of  those  comparisons  that  send  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart.  And  they  would  know  that  there  had  been  no  time 
lost,  and  they  had  been  together  as  much  as  was  possible.  For  besides 
terror  for  the  separation  that  must  follow  some  time  or  other  in  the 
future,  men  feel  anger,  and  something  like  remorse,  when  they  think  of 
that  other  separation  which  endured  until  they  met.  Some  one  has 
written  that  love  makes  people  believe  in  immortality,  because  there 
seems  not  to  be  room  enough  in  life  for  so  great  a  tenderness,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  most  masterful  of  our  emotions  should  have  no 
more  than  the  spare  moments  of  a  few  years.  Indeed,  it  seems  strange  ; 
but  if  we  call  to  mind  analogies,  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  im- 
possible. 
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"  Tho  blind  bow -boy,"  who  smiles  upon  us  from  the  end  of  terraces  in 
old  Dutch  gardens,  laughingly  hails  his  bird-bolts  among  a  fleeting 
generation.  But  for  as  fast  as  ever  he  shoots,  the  game  dissolves  and 
disappears  into  eternity  from  under  his  falling  arrows ;  this  one  is 
gone  ere  he  is  struck ;  the  other  has  but  time  to  make  one  gesture  and 
give  one  passionate  cry;  and  they  are  all  the  things  of  a  moment.  When 
the  generation  is  gone,  when  the  play  is  over,  when  the  thirty  years' 
panorama  has  been  withdrawn  in  tatters  from  the  stage  of  the  world,  we 
may  ask  what  has  become  of  these  great,  weighty,  and  undying  loves,  and 
the  sweethearts  who  despised  mortal  conditions  in  a  fine  credulity ;  and 
they  can  only  show  us  a  few  songs  in  a  bygone  taste,  a  few  actions  worth 
remembering,  and  a  few  children  who  have  retained  some  happy  stamp 
from  the  disposition  of  their  parents. 

R.  L.  S. 
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THAT  "  verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound,"  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  Slavonic  peoples,  and  so,  wherever  Slavs  are  to  be  seen,  there  is  song 
to  be  heard.  The  ro'iules,  danced  by  young  men  and  maidens,  who  hold 
hands  in  a  circle,  and  keep  time  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices,  still 
survive  in  some  parts  of  France.  In  England  they  have  passed  entirely 
into  the  domain  of  children,  who  love  to  circle  to  the  sound  of  such  ditties 
as  that  which  tells  how  poor  Mary  Brown  went  to  see  her  sweetheart  go 
through  the  town.  But  in  the  East  of  Europe  they  play  a  prominent  part 
among  the  diversions  of  the  common  people,  under  names  signifying  "  a 
wheel,"  or  "  a  chorus,"  the  latter  being  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  such  circling  dances  are  dear.  M.  Dozon,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  popularise  the  study  of  Bulgarian  poetry,*  draws  many  a  pleasant  picture 
of  popular  gatherings  thus  enlivened  with  dance  and  song.  He  quotes 
from  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  Bulgarian  Popular  Sonysfi  published 
in  1861  by  the  ill-fated  brothers  Miladinof,  the  account  of  how  the 
maidens  of  Strouga  are  accustomed  to  meet  on  great  Church  festivals  in 
a  garden  outside  the  town,  and  there  to  unite  in  a  long  khoro  or  "  brawl," 
which  is  led  successively  by  one  girl  after  another,  till  each  has  had  her 
turn  ;  and  how  at  Panagurishche  each  quarter  of  the  town  has  on  holy 
days  its  own  khoro,  but  an  hour  before  sunset  they  break  up,  and  the  girls 
composing  them  take  their  pitchers  and  pans  to  a  fountain,  near  which  is 
a  spot  fitted  for  maidens'  feet,  and  there  they  recommence  their  circling 
dance  and  song.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  mention  an  experience  of  his 
own. 

One  sximmer  evening,  he  says,  while  traversing  the  defile  which 
separates  the  chain  of  the  Hsemus  from  that  of  Khodope,  he  came  to  a 
small  roadside  hamlet.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  troops  of  women  were 
descending  from  the  province  of  Sophia  to  seek  for  field-labour  in  Thrace. 
One  of  these  bands,  almost  entirely  composed  of  young  girls,  draped  in 
costumes  as  strange  as  those  of  Red  Indians,  was  dancing  to  the  sound  of 
song  on  the  dusty  high  road,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  the  day's  long 
march.  And  the  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  they  were  found  engaged 
in  the  same  amusement.  Near  Philippopolis,  also,  he  tells  us,  during  the 

*  See  his  excellent  Chants  Populaires  Biilgares,  1875,  from  which  the  songs  trans- 
lated in  the  present  article  have  been  taken.     He  gives  the  Bulgarian  texts,  with  a 
very  literal  and  faithful  French  translation. 

*  "  Bulgarski    narodni   posni,  sobrani  od  bratiya  MiladinovteV    Zagreb  (Agram) 
1861.     8vo. 
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rice-harvest,  the  labourers  entertain  themselves  after  the  same  fashion. 
During  the  clay  song  lightens  the  rice-ciitter's  unhealthy  toil,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sun  has  set,  the  men  and  women  come  from  the  fields  and  com- 
mence a  festival  which  lasts  late  into  the  night.  With  this  "  untiring 
lightheartedness "  of  these  poor  Bulgarians,  M.  Dozon  compares  the 
"  allure  morne  "  of  the  French  agricultural  labourers.  And  all  the  more 
striking  is  the  mirth  of  the  Slavs,  he  adds,  because  Slav  music  has  the 
reputation  of  being  melancholy  or  even  sad.  And  the  words  of  Slav 
dance-songs  are  often  of  a  decidedly  sad  nature ;  but  the  girls  who  sing 
them  do  not  always  pay  much  attention  to  their  meaning.  Here  is  a 
song,  however,  which  probably  does  come  home  to  their  hearts,  for  it 
deals  with  subjects  ever  dear  to  the  female  mind — dress  and  ornaments, 
and  their  effect  upon  a  rival : — 

"  Says  Marko  to  Dafina  :  '  I'm  going  to  put  thee  away,  my  dear ;  for 
thou  art  no  longer  as  pretty  as  thou  wert  the  first  year,  or  the  second 
either.' 

"  Says  Dafina  to  Marko  :  '  My  dear,  dear  Marko  !  Don't  put  me 
away,  dear ;  for  it  was  always  hateful  to  me  to  meet  a  widow  by  the  way, 
a  widow  put  away  by  her  husband.  But  take,  my  dear,  the  pretty 
Todora,  that  she  may  help  me  in  my  household  work.  Heavy  for  me  is 
the  household  work.  Five  times  a  day  to  bake,  unleavened  bread  to 
bake.  I  cannot,  dear,  suffice  to  wash  thy  clothes.  Or  if,  dear,  I  can 
wash  them,  I  cannot  mend  them.  Or  if,  dear,  I  mend  them,  I  cannot 
wash  myself.  Or  if,  dear,  I  wash  myself,  I  cannot  braid  my  hair.' 

"  Marko  deserts  Dafina,  goes  away  to  take  Todora  to  wife.  Datina 
goes  into  the  garden,  and  there  bitterly,  tenderly  weeps.  '  O  my  dear 
treasures  !  By  whom  have  ye  been  planted,  and  by  whom  will  ye  now 
be  transplanted  ! ' 

"  Says  her  mother-in-law  to  Dafina  :  '  Damsel,  Dafina,  my  daughter- 
in-law  !  Do  not  sit  there  weeping,  my  daughter.  Wash  thyself,  that  I 
may  braid  thy  hair,  and  that  I  may  arrange  thy  tresses,  with  coins  of 
gold  in  the  braided  tresses.  And  don  a  weighty  braid  of  alien  hair,  and 
put  on  bracelets  up  to  thy  elbows,  and  handsomely  dress  thyself,  daughter- 
in-law  ;  dress  thyself  and  also  adorn  thyself  with  cloth  and  with  silk,  with 
silver  and  with  gold.  Then  go  into  the  cellar  and  draw  rosy  wine,  and 
fill  with  it  a  yellow  bowl,  and  go  forth  to  meet  Marko's  bridal  train.' 

"  Dafina  listened  to  her  mother-in  law,  washed  her  face,  had  her 
tresses  braided,  and  golden  coins  set  among  the  braids,  and  with  both  cloth 
and  silk  attired  herself  handsomely.  Then  she  went  out  and  met  the 
bridal  party. 

"  When  Marko  and  the  bride  drew  near,  as  soon  as  Todora  saw  her, 
thus  spake  she  to  the  assistants  at  the  wedding  : 

" '  O  ye  gossips  and  old  witnesses,  and  ye  nine  bridegroom's  men  ! 
Excuse  my  neglecting  much  ceremouiousness  and  omitting  frequent  salu- 
tations. There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  Is  this  Marko's 
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wife  ?     She  who  is  so  beautiful ;  is  it  she  whom  Marko  put  away  1    ITow 
can  he  take  ino  for  his  wife  ?     Come  along,  take  me  back  again  home.'  " 

Elaborate  descriptions  of  female  beauty  do  not  find  a  place  in  these 
songs,  and  M.  Dozon  remarks  that  the  village  maidens  of  Bulgaria  are 
not  particularly  attractive,  at  least  to  a  stranger's  eye ;  in  fact,  that  to 
any  one  who  sees  them  engaged  in  some  of  their  avocations  "  the  idea  of 
coquetry  is  the  last  which  would  suggest  itself,  were  it  not  that  the  roses 
and  lilies  or  artificial  flowers  which  adorn  their  heads  prove  that  they 
too  are  daughters  of  Eve."  Cosmetics  and  false  hair  are  as  dear  to  them, 
it  seems,  as  to  ladies  of  fashion,  and  hair,  dye  is  indispensable  to  their 
happiness,  though  it  is  more  especially  in  Servia  that  black  hair  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  every  woman  who  respects  herself,  from  her  seventh 
year  up  to  her  dying  hour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  supply  of  female 
beauty,  there  is  probably  no  lack  of  admiration  for  it  in  Bulgaria,  though 
the  songs  do  not  freely  express  it.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  which 
attempts  something  in  that  direction,  but  the  compliments  are  of  a  purely 
conventional  kind: — 

"  Maiden  mine,  my  little  sister  !  Silly  little  one  that  thou  art !  Look 
not  either  up  or  down, -but  look  thy  brother  dear  in  the  eyes.  Thy 
brother  dear  is  going  to  write  thee  down,  with  Adrianople  ink,  on  white 
Turkish  paper.  To  mother  will  I  send  thee,  so  that  mother  and  father 
may  see  into  what  sort  of  love  I,  here  among  strangers,  have  fallen. 

"  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  any  one  to  equal  her  ! 

"  Like  to  a  poplar  slight  is  her  figure ;  her  face  is  as  fair  as  new 
cheese.  Her  eyes  are  black  cherries,  her  eyebrows  thin  laces.  Her  mouth 
is  a  cup  of  silver;  a  sugar  store  is  her  tongue." 

The  sorrows  of  parted  lovers,  or  the  agony  of  unrequited  love,  form 
the  themes  of  many  of  the  songs.  In  one  a  young  Turk,  strangely 
enough,  is  the  hero.  But  the  story  is  altogether  a  strange  one.  The 
beautiful  young  Neda,  while  drinking  water  from  a  well,  has  swallowed 
a  two-headed  snake.  It  makes  its  nest  under  her  skin,  and  passes  the 
winter  in  her  heart  and  the  summer  in  her  throat.  On  her  bed  lies 
Neda,  ill  nigh  unto  death.  Little  consolation  do  her  brothers  or  her 
mother  give  her.  Neda  prays  to  God  that  He  may  not  forget  her. 
Then  stands  a  young  Turk  by  her  bedside,  offering  assistance.  A  glass 
of  wine,  or  two  glasses  of  raki,  might  do  her  good,  he  thinks.  But  all 
that  she  cares  to  have  is  fruit  from  Nicopol  : — 

"  A  week's  journey  off  lies  that  place.  In  a  single  day  rides  the 
young  Turk  thither — rides  thither  and  returns.  Just  as  the  young 
Turk  reaches  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  fair  Neda  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  The  young  Turk  stops — stops  and  listens.  Wherefore 
wail  the  brothers  of  Neda  ?  why  rise  the  fumes  of  white  incense  ?  The 
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young  Turk  understands  that  the  fair  Neda  is  dead,  and  on  he  goes  to 
the  middle  of  the  village.  Then  aloud  cries  the  young  Turk  : 

"  '  Ho  there  !  ye  brothers  of  Neda.  Here  are  two  hundreds ;  lay  her 
down  !  Here  are  three  ;  let  her  be  unshrouded ;  that  I  may  see  if  she  is 
still  fail',  fair  as  she  was  wont  to  be.' 

"  They  laid  her  down ;  they  unshrouded  her.  Neither  two  nor  three 
hundreds  did  he  give.  But  he  drew  a  sharp  knife  and  drove  it  into  his 
poor  heart.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  was  buried  the  fair  Neda,  and 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  the  young  Turk." 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Turk  is  so  well  spoken  of  in  the  songs.  As 
a  general  rule  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  hater  rather  than  a  lover.  The 
following  little  idyl,  for  instance,  ends  with  an  expression  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject: — - 

"  There  have  gone  out,  there  have  set  out,  five  daughters-in-law,  the 
wives  of  five  brothers,  to  cut  the  yellow  millet. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  harvest-field,  thus  spake  the  eldest  of  the 
sisters-in-law  : 

"  '  Come,  let  us  lie  down  and  sleep  awhile,  until  the  sun  grows  hot, 
and  the  dew  has  fled  away.'  * 

"  When  they  awake  from  their  slumber,  the  old  father-in-law  is 
driving  up,  bringing  the  waggon  for  the  sheaves.  Trouble  comes  upon 
all  of  them. 

"  '  What  reply  shall  we  make  to  him  ] '  they  cry. 

"  Answers  the  eldest  of  the  daughters-in-law  : — 

"  '  Remain  silent,  all  of  you.     It  is  I  who  will  make  reply.' 

"  So  soon  as  the  old  father-in-law  arrived,  thus  did  the  eldest 
daughter-in-law  address  him  : 

"  '  0  thou  father-in-law  !  0  ass  worn  with  long  labour  !  Why  hast 
thou  grown  corn  beside  the  highway  ?  All  the  day  have  we  been  run- 
ning, flying  from  the  Turks,  the  Janissaries,  who  keep  passing  along  the 
highway.' " 

Allusions  to  the  Turk  are,  however,  less  numerous  than  might  be 
expected.  The  hero  of  one  song  asks  the  forest  why  it  has  so  early 
withered,  whether  it  is  fire  or  frost  that  has  destroyed  its  verdure.  And 
the  forest  answers  softly  : — 

"If  I  have  withered  before  my  time,  it  is  not  because  frost  has 
numbed  me  or  fire  scorched  me.  But  there  has  passed  by  a  swarthy 
Moor,  driving  forwards  three  chains  of  slaves.  The  first  chain  of  yoimg 
lads,  the  second  chain  of  young  girls,  the  third  chain  of  young  wives. 
Among  the  lads  is  thy  youngest  brother ;  he  goes  in  front,  leading  the 

*  M.  Dozon  here  translates  as  follows:  "  jusqu'  a  ce  que  In  chaleur  soit  passee,  et 
que  la  rosee  tombe."  But  the  verb  uleti  signifies  to  fly  a^vay,  to  disappear.  In  No. 
51  an  angry  father,  cursing  his  daughter,  wishes  that  her  back-hair  may  uleti  or 
vanish  "  like  the  dew  in  the  meadows." 
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first  chain.  Among  the  girls  is  thy  sister  clear ;  she  goes  in  front,  leads 
the  second  chain.  Among  the  wives  is  thy  first  love ;  she  goes  in  front, 
the  third  chain  leaclg." 

In  another  of  the  songs,  a  dance  song,  "  a  Turk  drives  before  him  a 
poor  woman  whom  he  has  taken  captive,  cruelly  drives  her  on  through 
the  cruel  frost,  beating  her  with  blows  on  her  pale  face,"  and  orders  her 
to  fling  away  the  babe  she  carries  in  her  arms  : — 

"  How  can  I  throw  away  my  baby  boy  ?  0  thou  Turk,  thou  of  another 
faith  !  "  she  replies,  "  I  who  am  the  daughter-in-law  of  a:priest,  a  priest's 
daughter-in-law,  a  deacon's  wife  1  "  But  when  the  Turk  sits  down  to  eat 
his  dinner,  the  captive  takes  her  babe  \ip  the  hill,  makes  a  swing  cradle 
of  wild  clematis,  and  hangs  it  up  between  two  fir-trees.  Then,  swinging 
her  babe  to  and  fro,  and  hushing  it  to  sleep,  she  mournfully  sings  over  it 
this  lullaby : — 

"  Nanni,  nanni !  my  baby  boy.  Thy  mother  must  the  Old  Mountain 
be,  and  the  two  fir-trees  thy  sisters  dear.  When  the  wind  blows  it  will 
rock  thy  cradle.  When  the  rain  falls  thou  shalt  be  bathed.  A  doe  will 
coine  by,  and  it  will  suckle  thee." 

It  is  not  always  the  Turk,  however,  of  whom  the  Bulgarian  wife  or 
mother  has  to  complain.  In  more  than  one  of  the  songs  we  hear  of  a 
husband  who  ill-treats  his  spouse.  Here,  by  way  of  example,  is  a  rustic 
scene,  which  is  not  in  the  least  idyllic  : — 

"  Where  hast  thou  been,  Dena,  since  the  early  morn  ?  Thy  baby  boy 
has  been  crying  in  his  cradle,  and  on  the  hedge  has  thy  white  linen  grown 
sunburnt." 

"  May  the  Lord  punish  that  mother  of  mine  who  did  not.  give  me  to 
him  I  wanted,  but  gave  me  to  an  unreasonable  lout.  When  he  goes 
afield  in  the  morning  he  puts  no  bread  in  his  wallet.  But  he  makes  me 
cook  for  him,  cook  for  him  a  hot  dinner,  and  carry  it  out  to  him  afield. 
And  when  I  have  earned  him  his  hot  dinner,  he  unharnesses  one  of  his 
oxen,  harnesses  me  instead,  and  makes  me  plough,  makes  me  plough  till 
the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  using  as  his  goad  a  branch  of  thorn.  And 
afterwards  he  sends  me  homo  that  I  may  get  ready  for  him  a  good 
supper." 

Still  more  unromantic  is  the  house-father  of  another  cheerful  song. 
In  it  we  are  told  how  Todor's  house  caught  fire,  and  the  question  arose 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  save  from  the  flames ;  whether  the  salvage 
should  consist  of  "  his  black  steed  with  its  golden  saddle,"  or  "  his  young 
wife  and  little  children."  Then  in  a  whisper  did  his  mother  advise  him  to 
save  the  horse,  for  he  could  easily  get  a  fresh  wife  and  new  children,  but 
a  horse  to  his  liking  would  he  find  it  hard  to  get.  So  Todor  saved  his 
steed,  and  the  flames  swept  around  his  wife  and  children.  And  this,  is 
how  the  story  ends  :— - 
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"  The  children  cry,  their  mother  soothes  them,  bathing  their  burns 
with  her  warm  tears,  and  at  last,  thus  addressing  them  with  heroic  heart : 

"  '  Burn,  my  little  ones,  burn,  dear  hearts  !  Ye  will  become  white 
ashes,  and  I,  your  mother,  a  crimson  coal ;  so  that  your  grandmother 
may  gaze  at  me,  may  gaze  at  me,  and  be  glad  at  heart !  " 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  any  more  than  the 
moral  song  which  represents  the  young  Dragana  as  confessing  to  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  arson.  Nine  stables  has  she  burnt,  nine  outhouses  con- 
taining sheep  and  shepherds,  and  nine  churches.  On  her  the  bishop  lays 
a  hea,vy  penance.  "  As  thoxi  hast  biirnt  them,  damsel  Dragana,  so  do 
thou  now  burn  thyself."  Away  went  Dragana  to  a  retired  spot,  there 
piled  up  a  great  pyre,  lighted  it,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  flung 
herself  into  the  flames,  in  order  to  fulfil  her  penance.  "  There  she  died, 
but  her  body  remained  unconsumed."  For  the  narration  of  crimes  and 
other  horrors  Bulgarian  minstrels  seem  to  have  a  pronounced  taste.  In 
one  song  a  young  wife  and  mother,  before  starting  on  Sunday  morning 
for  church,  asks  Marika,  her  husband's  sister,  to  look  after  her  baby  for 
her,  and  to  do  the  household  work.  Marika  does  so,  and,  among  other 
things,  "washes  clean  a  blood-stained  knife."  The  mother  returns  from 
church,  and  asks  if  her  babe  has  cried.  "The  babe  has  not"  cried,"  re- 
plies Marika,  "  nor  have  I  been  into  its  room."  The  mother  enters  into 
her  child's  room.  There  it  lies  with  its  throat  cut.  The  mother  shrieks 
aloud,  and  accuses  her  sister-in-law  of  the  murder.  The  head  of  the 
family  resorts  to  ordeal  by  fire,  in  order  to  find  out  which  of  the  sisters-in- 
law  is  guilty. 

"  '  Come,  let  us  go  for  wood,'  says  Nicholas  to  Marika. 

"  They  went  forth  to  get  wood.  Nicholas  cut  down  wood,  and  made 
of  it  two  great  fires.  Into  the  one  he  flung  Marika,  and  into  the  other 
he  flung  his  wife.  Where  Marika  was  burnt  there  rose  up  a  white 
church.  From  the  fire  in  which  the  wife  was  burnt  there  flowed  black 
blood." 

Of  a  pleasanter  nature  than  these  tales  of  horror,  which  no  doubt 
exercise  a  fascination  over  the  popular  mind  analogous  to  that  of  which 
our  own  "  penny  dreadfuls"  can  boast,  are  the  records  of  faithful  lovers 
or  spouses.  One  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  songs  is  the  following,  which 
is  founded  on  a  popular  tale  known  all  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  the 
romantic  idea  of  mutually  attracted  trees  growing  out  of  the  graves 
of  lovers  parted  by  death  being  as  familiar  to  the  nomads  of  South 
Siberia  as  it  is  to  the  admirers  of  "  Lord  Lovel"  in  our  own  islands  : — 

"  Two  young  people  have  loved  each  other  from  their  infancy  till 
they  were  grown  up.  The  time  comes  for  them  to  get  married.  As  for 
the  girl,  her  mother  will  not  give  her  to  the  lad.  As  for  the  lad,  his 
father  wants  him  to  marry  another. 

"  Says  the  lad  to  the  girl : 
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"  '  0  them  maiden^  little  maiden,  canst  thou  consent  that  I  should 
take,  that  I  should  take  another  love  ] 

"  '  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  lonely  forest,  the  lonely  forest  of  Tililei ; 
where  no  bird  flutters,  neither  flutters  nor  sings. 

"  '  There  will  I  become  a  green  plane  tree,  and  thou  beside  me  shalt 
be  a  slender  pine. 

"  '  Thither  will  come  the  woodcutters,  woodcutters  with  curved  axes. 

"  '  And  they  will  fell  the  green  plane-tree,  and  the  plane-tree's  neigh- 
bour, the  slender  pine,  and  they  will  cut  them  into  white  boards. 

"  '  They  will  turn  the  wood  into  bedsteads,  and  they  will  place  us  one 
beside  the  other.  Then  once  more,  my  love,  shall  we  be  united.'  " 

In  one  song,  the  leading  idea  of  which  is  familiar  to  most  Slav 
peoples,  the  fair  young  Dafina,  while  washing  linen  one  day,  falls  into 
the  Danube,  and  is  in  danger  of  drowning.  Her  mother  calls  to  her  to 
swim  ashore.  But  Dafina's  hair  has  caught  in  the  roots  of  a  willow,  and 
she  cannot  move.  Her  father  is  appealed  to,  but  he  has  not  courage 
enough  to  attempt  her  rescue*  "  But  as  soon  as  Nicholas  heard  her  voice 
he  flung  himself  into  the  Danube  with  his  clothes  on.  Her  dearly 
beloved  one  got  Dafina  out  alive."  In  the  following  song,  however,  the 
dearly  beloved  one  seems  to  be  not  quite  so  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer  : — 

"  A  small  pearl-like  rain  is  falling.  My  love  is  saddling  his  steed  to 
go  in  search  of  gain  into  Wallachia.  Him  I  entreat,  saying  to  him  : 

"  '  Remain,  my  love,  this  year,  this  year  and  this  winter.  Money, 
my  love,  may  always  be  got.  But  youth,  my  love,  comes  only  once  into 
the  world.  Youth,  my  love,  is  like  the  dew.  With  the  dawn  it  is  here. 
By  the  full  daylight  it  can  be  seen  no  more.' " 

Such  scenes  as  this  are  common,  it  seems,  as  well  in  Bulgaria  as  in 
Epirus  and  Albania,  whence  the  betrothed  or  married  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  migrate  to  other  provinces,  leaving  behind  them  Penelopes  who 
have  to  await  them  many  weary  years.  Not  long  ago  a  wife  was  buried 
at  Yannina,  who  had  for  thirty  years  remained  faithful  to  a  husband 
absent  in  Wallachia.  M.  Dozen's  baker,  at  the  same  place,  although  a 
very  young  man,  devotes  only  one  week  in  the  year  to  his  wife,  who  lives 
at  a  village  distant  about  eight  or  ten  leagues.  During  Easter  week  he 
shuts  his  shop,  and  pays  his  annual  visit  to  his  spouse,  who  occupies 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  position  known  in  India  as  that  of  a 
"  grass,  widow."  The  terrible  fate  of  a  deserted  wife,  who  did  not  show 
what  her  husband  considered  sufficient  peneverance  in  awaiting  his 
return,  is  narrated  in  one  of  the  most  ghastly  of  the  brigand  songs.  The 
wife  of  Koyo,  a  brigand  captain,  who  has  been  absent  nine  years,  is 
forced  by  her  brother  to  many  again.  After  the  wedding  Koyo  returns, 
and  slays  his  successor.  Then  he  covers  his  wife  with  tar,  and  sets  her 
alight.  Three  days  do  he  and  his  troop  feast  and  drink,  "  while  Stana 
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burns  to  give  them  light."     In  the  following  song  a  faithful  wife  herself 
sportively  suggests  a  separation  : — 

HE. 

"  Never  since  we  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  0  slender  Yana,  never 
since  have  we  gained  good  gains ;  never  since  have  black  steeds  proved 
lasting ;  never  since  has  the  blue  dove  cooed,  or  the  clear- voiced  nightingale 
sung.  Ts  it  that  thou,  0  slender  Yana,  art  of  thyself  unfortunate,  or 
dost  thou  lie,  0  slender  Yana,  under  a  curse  ]  " 

SHE. 

"If  it  be,  0  my  first  love,  that  I  am  unfortunate;  or  if  I  lie,  0  my 
first  love,  under  a  curse.  Then  hire  a  gilded  carriage,  and  carry  me  to 
the  market-place  of  Nicopolis.  And  there  hire  two  public  criers,  and  let 
them  cry  aloud  in  the  public  streets  :  'Yana  the  fair,  the  graceful,  is  to 
be  sold ;  is  to  be  sold  for  twelve  purses  of  silver.'  Then  take  the  money, 
0  my  first  love ;  take  it  and  place  it  within  thy  girdle.  In  order  that 
thou  niayst  see,  and  become  assured,  whether  money,  my  love,  will  come 
out  to  meet  thee ;  or  whether  money  will  speak  to  thee,  my  love ;  or 
whether  money  will  throw  its  arms  around  thee,  my  love." 

Sometimes  the  songs  tell  of  a  youth  who  does  not  keep  his  promise 
to  a  maiden.  Three  times,  in  one  of  them,  does  a  girl  say  "  Good  evening ! " 
to  her  first  love,  whom  she  finds  beside  the  fountain.  But  he  behaves  as 
though  he  heard  her  not.  At  last,  "  Farewell,  0  my  dark  eyes !  "  she 
says.  "  I  go  from  thee,  and  thou  goest  from  me.  Never  again  shall  we 
look  upon  each  other,  never  again  speak  one  with  another.  But  we  will 
go  and  be  judged,  be  judged  by  the  bishop.  And  if  they  will  not  pro- 
nounce judgment  there,  we  will  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  in  the 
other  world.  There  will  justice  be  done,  there  shall  we  two  be  married." 
Another  piece,  of  which  the  theme  is  the  same,  is  of  a  less  serious  tone. 
The  young  Neda  is  invited  to  a  gathering  of  the  "  Husking-Bee  "  type. 
But  she  replies  that  she  is  ashamed  to  show  herself,  seeing  that  her  first 
love,  Nicholas,  has  thrown  her  over  and  is  going  to  many  another  girl. 
"  Dear  is  Nicholas  to  me,"  she  cries.  "  Five  whole  years  did  we  love 
one  another.  Dear  to  me,  sister-in-law,  is  Nicholas.  How  can  I  go  to 
the  gathering  !  All  the  girls  there  would  laugh  at  me,  saying,  '  They 
loved,  but  they  did  not  marry ! '  "  But  her  sister-in  law  will  not  listen  to 
her  excuses,  will  not  allow  her  to  fret.  Neda,  she  says,  must  wash  her 
face,  and  braid  her  tresses,  don  her  best  attire,  throw  over  her  head  a 
white  kerchief,  and  adorn  her  hair  with  flowers  of  divers  hues.  Then 
carrying  a  painted  spinning-wheel,  with  a  new  spindle  and  a  hank  of 
white  yarn,  Neda  must  take  her  place  among  the  other  girls,  "  like  the 
moon  amidst  the  stars."  And  then  Neda  must  talk  and  sing,  says  the 
sister-in-law.  "  For  although  you  may  have  been  very  fond  of  each  other 
yet  Nicholas  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  world.." 
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Sometimes  it  is  the  fair  maiden  who  is  false,  and  the  good  youth  who 
suffers.  Thus  we  have  Ivantcho  reminding  Penka  that  when  the  cherries 
were  ripe,  and  he  and  she  were  gathering  them,  setting  their  feet  on  the 
same  branch  and  filling  the  same  basket  with  fruit,  they  had  agreed  to  marry 
each  other,  calling  down  a  curse  of  illness  on  whichever  of  them  twain 
should  break  the  pledge.  But  Penka  only  laughs  at  him,  and  bids  him  be- 
gone. So  Ivantcho  goes  away  and  weeps  bitterly.  But  presently  illness 
comes  upon  Penka,  and  after  a  time  she  thinks  she  is  about  to  die,  so  she 
sends  for  the  lover  she  has  forsaken.  He  comes,  and  she  says  to  him  :  "  Give 
me  thy  hand,  dear,  and  forgive  me  !  Long  enough  have  I  lain  here  ill." 
He  gives  her  his  hand.  She  kisses  it ;  and  that  very  instant  her  illness 
leaves  her.  The  heroine  of  the  following  little  drama  might  have  pleaded 
a  sufficient  reason,  if  she  had  liked,  for  preferring  a  second  to  a  first 
love : — 

PENTCHO. 

" '  It  repents  me,  Stanka,  that  I  ever  fell  in  love  with  thee,  for  thou  art 
the  daughter  of  poor  people.  Thy  father  makes  spindles,  and  thy  mother 
sells  them  in  the  village  for  flour  fine.' 

STANKA. 

" '  Well  is  it,  0  Pentcho  the  wealthy !  that  thou  hast  spoken  to  me  these 
words.  Since  thou  hast  repented,  go  away  and  choose  one  who  has 
means,  and  marry  her.' 

-  "  Thereupon  Pentcho  went  away.  But  match-makers  came  to  view 
Stanka,  and  Stanka  was  promised  in  marriage.  Pentcho's  mother  was 
invited  to  the  betrothal.  To  it  went  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  they 
took  with  them  a  measure  of  flour  and  a  copper  vessel  full  of  wine. 
Sorrow  came  upon  Pentcho.  He  went  to  ask  for  pardon,  and  thus  to 
Stanka  he  spake  : — 

" '  0  Stanka,  dearly  beloved  one  !  I  was  only  jesting ;  it  seems  you 
thought  I  was  in  earnest.' 

"  But  Stanka  replied  to  him :  '  With  girls  should  there  be  no 
jesting.' 

"  Sorrow  came  upon  Pentcho.  No  one  had  he  to  console  him.  Back 
did  he  return,  and  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  stood  beneath  a  St. 
Peter's-day  apple  tree.  Unloosing  his  crimson  girdle,  he  fastened  it  to 
the  apple  tree,  and  therewith  did  Pentcho  hang  himself. 

"  No  one  saw  Pentcho  do  it.  Only  Stanka  dear  saw  it.  Up  to  him 
came  Stanka  running,  cut  the  girdle  with  a  knife,  and  thus  to  Pentcho 
spoke  :  '  Whatever  are  you  doing,  Pentcho  ? ' 

"  When  his  mother  heard  of  what  she  had  done,  his  mother  and  his 
father  too,  they  went  back  to  the  betrothal,  and  they  made  her  Pentcho's 
bride." 

The  literal  translation  of  the  words  rendered  "  he  went  to  ask  for 
pardon  "  is,  -"  he  went  to  the  little  proshka."  On  the  first  Tuesday  after 
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a  marriage,  a  Bulgarian  bride  pays  a  visit,  called  " the  little  proshka"  to 
her  parents,  and  on  the  ensxiing  Sunday  she  pays  another  visit,  called 
"  the  great  proshka."  The  idea  is  that  she  goes  to  ask  pardon  for  all  the 
faults  of  her  youth,  so  far  as  her  parents  are  concerned,  and  the  name  comes 
from  a  root  meaning  "  to  ask  ;  "  whence  come  also  prositel,  a  petitioner, 
proslichenie,  pardon,  and  the  ordinary  equivalent  for  "  Good-bye ! " 
proshchavaite !  (in  Russian  proslicliaite ! )  meaning  "Grant  me  pardon." 
The  match-makers  who  come  to  see  Stanka  are  the  women  called  in 
Bulgaria  oglednitsi,  "  lookers-at,"  from  gled,  a  look.  In  all  Slavonic 
lands  it  is  customary  for  a  marriage  thus  to  be  arranged  by  agents  who 
go  between  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  and  those  of  the  bride.  In  one 
of  the  songs  the  lover  asks  his  mother  to  go  to  Donka's  house,  and  there 
to  ask  her  hand  for  him.  If  her  parents  consent,  the  mother  can  stay 
awhile  with  them.  But  if  they  refuse,  then  let  her  come  home  quickly. 
For  he  will  in  that  case  go  straight  away  to  Mount  Athos.  Thence  he 
will  one  day  return  as  a  priest,  and  he  will  listen  to  the  confession  of 
all  the  women  of  the  village.  Amongst  them  will  come  the  yoxmg  wife 
Donka,  and  to  her  he  will  say  : — 

"  Speak,  0  Donka!  tell  how  thou  hast  sinned;  how  thou  hast  sinned 
in  the  years  of  thy  youth ;  in  the  years  of  thy  youth,  towards  thy 
first  love." 

There  are  two  classes  of  song  to  which  M.  Dozon  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  book,  those  which  he  styles  mythological,  and 
those  which  narrate  the  exploits  of  brigands.  The  mythological  songs 
chiefly  deal  with  snakes,  either  of  that  many-headed  kind  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  all  Slavonic  popular  fiction,  or  of  the  family  of 
dragons,  to  which  belong  the  Modern- Greek  Drakos  and  Drakana;  also 
with  Samodivas,  the  savage  forest  or  hill-maidens,  who  play  in  Bulgaria 
the  part  played  in  Servia  by  Vilas,  in  South  Russia  by  Rusalkas,  in 
modern  Greece  by  the  malicious  demi-goddesses  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
name  of  the  Hellenic  Nereids.  In  one  of  these  songs,  a  girl  is  chosen  by 
"  three  maidens,  three  Samodivas  "  (who  answer  here  to  the  Fates)  to  be 
"  the  Samodiva  popadya  or  priestess."  Whereupon  "  she  separates  herself 
from  her  soul,"  or  gives  up  the  ghost.  In  another  poem  a  Samodiva 
appears  who  is  of  the  well-known  "  Swanmaiden  "  type.  A  youth  steals  her 
clothes,  and  so  she  has  to  marry  him.  And  she  makes  him  a  good  wife, 
till  one  day  she  recovers  her  clothes.  Then  she  flies  up  the  chimney,  sits 
on  the  roof,  whistles  in  Samodiva  fashion,  utters  a  mocking  farewell  to  her 
husband,  and  disappears.  On  one  occasion  we  listen  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
youth  who  is  grievously  annoyed  by  the  affection  of  a  female  snake,  which 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  bear,  and  persists  in  calling  him  her  love. 
Fortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  he  extracts  from  her  the  prescription 
for  a  lotion  which  renders  hateful  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  He 
applies  it  to  himself,  and  the  over-affectionate  bear  flies  from  him  in  dis- 
gust. On  another  we  hear  a  childless  mother  addressing  to  the  Morning 
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Star  a  request  that  it  will  bear  to  heaven  her  prayer  for  a  child.  In  one 
of  the  pieces  common  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  we  are  told  how  the  Lord 
resolved  to  build  a  church,  and  summoned  to  the  building  the  swiftest  of 
"  the  Vilas,  the  Whirlwinds,  and  the  Samodivas."  And  the  swiftest 
was  the  Chuma  or  Plague,  who  took  her  bow  and  arrows,  and  built  the 
church  with  the  men  and  women  whom  she  slew  therewith.  In  another 
we  see  the  beautiful  Grozdanka  shot  up  into  the  air  from  a  swing,  and 
carried  into  the  skies,  there  to  become  the  bride  of  the  bright  Sun. 
Very  attractive  to  the  comparative  mythologist  (still  more  so  to  the 
superlative  mythologist,  to  whom,  judging  from  his  hasty  conclusions, 
comparisons  often  seem  to  be  odious)  are  these  records  of  old  Bulgarian 
belief.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  scalded  rat  dreads  even  cold  water. 
After  making  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Verkovitch's  Veda  Slave*  we  are 
afraid  of  accepting  any  Bulgarian  myths  until  their  authenticity  has  been 
placed  beyond  suspicion.  And,  therefore,  we  will  not  dwell  any  longer 
upon  the  mythological  side  of  Bulgaria's  popular  poetry. 

The  songs  about  the  Bulgarian  Haidout,  the  brigand  known  in  Servia 
by  the  name  of  Haidouk,  are  preserved  from  being  dull  merely  by 
the  fascination  which  always  attends  a  record  of  horrors.  In  one  of  them 
a  girl  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of  brigands,  surpassing  them  all  in 
feats  of  strength  and  dexterity.  In  another  a  young  robber  feigns  love 
for  a  Turkish  lady,  and  then  treacherously  puts  her  to  death.  In  a  third 
a  village  maiden  is  carried  off  to  the  brigands'  home  among  the  peaks  of  the 
Old  Mountain,  and  is  there  murdered  by  one  of  their  party,  to  whom  she 
had  not,  he  says,  paid  sufficient  attention  when  he,  then  a  labourer  on  her 
father's  farm,  fell  ill.  The  solitary  good  point  about  the  Haidout  is  the 
courage  with  which  he  meets  death,  making  it  a  point  of  honour,  when 
his  enemies  put  an  end  to  him,  to  die  defiant  and  well  drest.  Thus  when 
the  brigand  Stoian  has  been  caught,  and  taken  to  the  priest's  house,  with 
his  "  white  hands  fastened  with  black  cords,"  he  begs  that  the  youngest 
of  the  priest's  daughters  will  do  him  a  favour.  "  As  they  are  going  to 
hang  me,"  he  says  to  Gyula,  the  priest's  daughter-in-law,  "  ask  her 
to  wash  my  shirt  for  me,  and  to  unloose  my  knotted  hair.  For  I  love 
to  see,  Gyula,  when  a  gallant  youth  is  hanged,  that  the  shirt  he  has  on  is 
a  clean  one,  and  that  his  hair  floats  to  and  fro." 

Of  actual  history  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  modern  Bulgarian 
songs.  But  vague  echoes  of  a  historic  past  may  at  times  be  heard  in 
some  of  them,  which  may  be  due  to  Servian  influences.  Of  such  a  nature 
is  the  poem  which  tells  us  how  an  official  of  the  olden  time  named  Dan 


*  lrcda  Slovena,  &c.  Le  Veda  Slave.  Chants  populaires  des  Bulgares  de  Thrace 
ct  de  Macedoine,  de  1'epoque  prehistorique  et  prechretienne,  decouverts  et  edites  par 
Etiennc  J.  Verkovitch.  Vol.1.  Belgrade,  1874.  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Verkovitch 
acted  in  good  faith,  but  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  some  local  collector,  who,  like 
the  native  contributors  to  M.  Jacolliot's  La  Bible  dans  flnde,  found  whatever  an 
employer  wanted. 
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drank  wine  with  certain  villagers  for  three  whole  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  said  to  him,  "  Here  have  we  been  drinking  ruddy 
wine,  without  thinking  of  God.  Come  let  us  build  churches  all  of  silver 
and  of  gold."  But  he  replied  : 

"  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  build  churches  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 
For  our  rule  draws  to  an  end ;  the  Turkish  rule  is  close  at  hand.  The 
churches  will  be  overthrown,  of  the  silver  will  saddles  be  made,  and 
horses'  bits  of  the  gold.  But  let  us  build  churches  of  marble  and  of 
white  stone,  of  white  lime  and  yellow  earth." 

And  the  villagers  took  his  advice,  and  built  their  churches  of  less 
tempting  materials.  A  more  defiant  spirit  breathes  in  another  song,  in 
which  "the  Moscow  Queen,  the  Moscow  widow"  (probably  Catherine  II.), 
exclaims- :  "  I  fear  no  man  living,  neither  Tsar  nor  Vizier,  but  I  do  fear 
God  the  Highest."  When  the  Tsar  (i.e.  the  Sultan)  and  the  Vizier  hear 
this,  they  send  out  seven-and-seventy  Pashas  to  fight  her.  The  Moscow 
Queen  begs  that  they  will  grant  an  armistice,  in  order  that  she  may 
"braid  her  locks  and  gather  together  an  army."  As  they  will  not 
consent,  she  waxes  wroth,  mounts  on  horseback  with  her  hair  hanging 
over  her  shoulders,  and,  after  a  battle  lasting  three  days  and  three  nights, 
slaughters  the  Pashas,  and  sends  their  heads  to  the  Sultan,  saying  : 

"  If  the  Sultan  has,  the  Sultan  and  the  Vizier,  another  seventy 
of  them,  another  seventy  and  seven,  let  them  be  sent  out  here  that  I 
may  come  to  terms  with  them." 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  fragments  of  what  some  writers  call 
a  Bulgarian  epos,  but  they  appear  again  to  be  merely  echoes  of  the 
Servian.  In  olden  days,  no  doubt,  historical  Bulgarian  poems  were 
current  among  the  people,  or  at  least  "the  minstrels  of  the  people, 
but  they  have  died  away  during  the  long  period  of  national  servitude. 
As  to  "  New-Bulgarian  poetry,"  it  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  sunk 
into  the  hearts  and  thence  risen  to  the  lips  of  the  common  people.  Some 
day  perhaps  the  songs  of  Eakovsky,  Slaveikof,  Karavelof,  Zhinzifof, 
Tchintalof,  and  other  modern  poets  may  be  heard  whenever  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  Bulgaria  are  gathered  together.  But  at  present, 
though  their  productions  are  highly  popular  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  they  have  not  become  domiciled  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  There- 
fore we  will  not  quote  any  of  them  here.*  Bother  will  we  select,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  two  genuine  folk-songs,  the  one  of  which  is  rendered  attrac- 
tive by  its  sportive  tone,  the  other  by  a  romantic  grace  which  is  not 
always  the  characteristic  of  Bulgarian  popular  poetry.  The  first  belongs 
to  a  class  of  which  Vuk  Karadjich  has  given  several  Servian  specimens 
in  his  excellent  collection  : — 

*  Several  specimens  \vill  be  found,  in  a  Russian  garb,  in  the  section  devoted  to 
Bulgaria,  of  Gerbel's  excellent  work  (in  Russian)  entitled  Poeziya  Slavyan  [Poetry  of 
the  Slavs].  St.  Petersburg,  1871.  Imp.  8vo. 
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"  The  Gnat  and  the  Fly  fell  out.  If  there  had  only  been  anything 
like  a  reason  for  it !  But  it  was  just  for  a  little  female  fly.  The  Gnat 
was  awfully  savage,  unsheathed  its  keen  sting,  and  pierced  the  Fly  to  the 
heart.  The  blood  streamed,  poured  forth  in  floods  over  the  highways  of 
Constantinople.  The  caravans  could  not  get  along,  much  less  could  the 
folk  who  went  afoot  cross  the  fords. 

"  The  Flies  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  Cadis.  The  Wasps  were 
made  Constables,  and  the  Bees  Sergeants,  and  the  Bumble-bees  Criers. 

"  The  Criers  gave  notice  in  the  village,  that  young  and  old  should 
hasten  and  remove  the  corpse  from  the  road.  The  Constables  gave  chase 
to  the  Gnat.  The  Gnat  took  to  flight,  and  thus  pi-ayed  to  God  : 

"  O  God,  Lord  Most  High !  Grant  that  a  fine  rain  may  wet  the 
wings  of  the  Flies ;  that  a  cold  wind  may  blow  and  scatter  abroad 
the  Wasps. 

"  The  Lord  listened  to  the  Gnat.  A  cold  wind  began  to  blow,  a  fine 
rain  fell  like  dew.  The  Gnat  flew  far  away  to  Mount  Trim  Pirim,  and 
there  pitched  tents.  The  tents  were  mushrooms.  When  the  rain  was 
over  the  Gnat  came  forth,  and  wrote  this  firman  on  a  beech-tree  leaf : 
'  To  the  place  he  came  from  let  everyone  return.'  " 

The  theme  of  the  second  song  is  that  voice  of  the  nightingale  of  which 
so  much  is  said  in  the  poetry  of  all  Slav  peoples  : — 

"  I  passed  by  a  hill,  I  passed  by  a  second.  On  a  third  were  three 
nightingales.  The  hill  rocked  as  they  sang.  I  was  astonished,  and  I  hesi- 
tated as  to  how  to  capture  the  three  nightingales.  Then  I  felt  in  my 
breast  and  took  o\it  a  thin  net,  and  netted  the  three  hills,  and  caught 
the  three  nightingales,  and  placed  them  in  a  cage. 

"  1  hung  them  up  beside  the  window.  And  the  first  sings  and  lulls 
me  to  sleep.  And  the  second  sings  and  rouses  .me  from  sleep.  And 
the  third  flutters  its  wings  and  cries  : 

"  '  Up,  up,  0  young  man  !  What  a  beauty  is  passing  along  the  road  I 
Her  lips  can  allure  birds.  Her  voice  might  draw  down  the  stars.' " 

W.  R.  S.  R. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
AN  IDEALIST. 

HEN"  Agnes  Burchell  encountered  Oswald 
Meredith,  as  has  been  recorded,  she  had 
but  recently  taken  up  her  abode  at  the 
"House."  She  had  gone  there  ^  much 
against  the  will  of  her  family,  actuated 
by  that  discontent  which  many  genera- 
tions may  have  felt,  but  only  the  present 
generation  has  confessed  and  justified. 
Agnes  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  very 
prosaic  pair,  born  in  a  very  prosaic 
household,  and  how  it  was  that  the  ideal 
had  caught  her  in  its  tenacious  grip 
nobody  knew.  In  the  Rectory  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  noisy  with  children, 
greasy  with  bread  and  butter,  between 
a  fat  father  who  prosed  and  a  stout 
mother  who  grumbled,  the  girl  had  set 
her  heart,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
conscious  sentiment  in  her,  upon  some 
more  excellent  way.  How  this  was  to 
be  reached  she  had  not  been  able  to  divine  for  years,  and  many  pious 
struggles  had  poor  Agnes  against  her  own  better  desires,  many  attempts 
to  subdue  herself  and  to  represent  to  herself  that  the  things  she  had  to 
do  were  her  duty  and  the  best  things  for  her.  Between  exhortations  to 
the  service  of  God  in  its  most  spiritual  sense,  and  exhortations  to  be 
contented  "  in  that  condition  of  life  to  which  God  had  called  her,"  her  heart 
was  rent  and  her  life  distracted.  Was  there,  indeed,  notliing  better  in  the 
world  than  to  cut  the  bread  and  butter  like  Werther's  Charlotte,  to  darn  the 
stockings,  to  listen  to  parish  gossip  and  her  mother's  standing  grievance, 
which  was  that  Cherry  Beresford,  an  old  maid,  should  be  well  oif  and 
drive  about  in  her  carriage,  while  she,  the  Rector's  wife,  went  painfully 
afoot — and  her  father's  twaddle  about  the  plague  of  Dissenters  and  the 
wickedness  of  curates  1  Agnes  tried  very  hard  to  accommodate  herself 
to  these  circumstances  of  her  lot.  She  tried  to  change  the  tone  of  the 
family  talk,  making  herself  extremely  disagreeable  to  everybody  in  so 
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doing.  She  tried  to  reduce  the  children  to  obedience  and  to  bring  order 
into  the  unruly  house,  and  in  so  doing  got  herself  soundly  rated  by 
everybody.  Who  was  she  that  she  should  take  upon  her  to  be  superior 
to  her  neighbours — to  set  them  all  right  1  The  rest  of  the  Burchells  were 
very  comfortable  in  their  state  of  hugger-mugger,  and  that  she  should 
pretend  a  dislike  to  it  aggravated  them,  all  deeply — while  all  the  time 
she  was  informed,  both  in  sermons  and  in  good  books,  that  to  do  the  duty 
nearest  to  your  hand  was  the  most  heroic  Christian  duty.  Poor  Agnes 
could  not  see  her  way  to  do  any  duty  at  all.  There  were  three  sisters 
over  sixteen,  more  than  could  be  employed  upon  the  stockings  and  the 
bread  and  butter.  Then  she  tried  the  parish,  but  found  with  humiliation 
that  with  neither  soup,  nor  puddings,  nor  little  bottles  of  wine,  nor  even, 
tracts  to  carry  about,  her  visits  were  but  little  prized.  Louisa,  her  next 
sister,  answered  better  in  every  way  than  she  did  :  when  Louisa  was  scolded 
she  scolded  back  again  in  a  filial  manner,  having  the  last  word  always. 
She  boxed  the  children's  ears,  and  pushed  them  about,  and  read  a  novel — 
when  she  could  get  one — in  an  untidy  room,  with  unkempt  brothers  and 
sisters  round,  and  took  no  notice  ;  neither  the  disobedience,  nor  the  untidi- 
ness, nor  even  unjust  reproof  when  it  came  her  way  having  any  particular 
effect  upon  her.  Louisa  did  what  she  was  obliged  to  do,  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  ideal.  But  Agnes  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  herself.  She 
was  called  by  absurd  nicknames  of  mock  respect  by  the  others — the 
11  princess  "  and  "  your  royal  highness,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  Mrs.  Burchell 
seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying,  "  Agnes  thinks  she  knows  better,  of 
course ;  but  my  old-fashioned  ways  are  good  enough  for  the  rest  of  us." 
Thus  year  after  year  went  over  her  young  head,  each  one  increasing  her 
inappropriateness — the  want  of  any  fit  place  for  her  where  she  was.  It 
was  against  the  pride  of  the  family  that  she  should  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness, and,  indeed,  she  was  not  sufficiently  educated  herself  to  teach  any 
one  else.  She  was  at  the  very  height  of  discomfort  when  there  dawned 
upon  her  the  prospect  of  doing  something  better  in  the  "  House,"  serving 
the  poor,  teaching  the  untaught.  The  Rectory  was  very  full  at  the  time, 
and  her  room  was  much  wanted  for  an  uncle  who  was  coming  to  pay  a 
visit ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  immediate  convenience,  there 
was  much  resistance  made. 

Mr.  Burchell's  Church  politics  were  undecided.  He  was  only  enter- 
ing upon  the  path  of  Ritualism,  starting  mildly  under  the  guidance  of 
a  curate,  with  Saint's-day  services,  and  the  beginning  of  a  choir ;  and  the 
name  of  a  Sisterhood  frightened  him.  As  for  Mrs.  Burchell,  her  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  "  Your  duty  is  at  home,  you  ungrateful  girl, 
where  your  father  and  I  have  stinted  ourselves  to  let  you  have  every- 
thing that  is  comfortable.  And  now  you  go  and  leave  me  to  work  night 

and  day  among  the   children.      I  who  have  no  strength   for  it " 

"  There  is  Louisa,  mamma,"  said  Agnes ;  upon  which  Louisa  cried  with 
indignation,  and  asked  if  everything  was  to  be  left  upon  her — and  all  the 
little  boys  and  girls  looked  on  from  the  corners  with  demure  delight  to 
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watch  the  progress  of  the  "  shindy  "  between  Agnes  and  mamma,  At 
last,  however,  after  many  scenes  of  this  kind,  Agnes  was  allowed  to  go 
free.  She  went  to  London,  and  set  herself  up  with  a  modified  uniform, 
and  was  as  glad  and  triumphant  as  if  it  was  the  noblest  vocation  in  the 
world  which  she  had  thus  struggled  into.  Alas,  it  was  not  very  long 
before  the  bonds  of  the  prosaic  earth  again  galled  her,  and  the  ideal 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  Ignoble  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  teas  are 
as  ignoble  in  a  charitable  "  House  "  as  in  an  overcrowded  Rectory  ;  and 
here,  too,  there  was  gossip  and  unruliness,  and  want  of  discipline,  and 
very  poor  success  in  the  elevation  of  life  out  of  its  beggarly  elements. 
To  teach  children  their  A  B  C  is  not  an  inspiriting  occupation,  even 
when  the  children  are  destitute  and  orphans.  It  was  so  hard  to 
realise  that  they  were  so.  The  poor  little  wretches  were  just  as  tire- 
some and  insubordinate  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  brothers  and  sisters  : 
nothing  of  the_  sentiment  of  their  position  hung  about  them.  And  the 
Sisters  were  extremely  business-like,  and  did  their  duty  without  a  tinge 
of  romance,  as  if  they  had  been  hired  to  do  it.  The  awakening  had 
been  sharp  for  Agnes,  but  she  had  already  got  beyond  the  first  stage, 
and  was  now  fighting  with  her  disappointment  and  arguing  herself  back 
into  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  help  to  her  ,was  the 
breaking  of  little  Emmy's  leg.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  She  would  have  liked  to  nurse  her  altogether,  but  at  least  to  go 
to  her  to  the  hospital,  to  cheer  her,  and  whisper  consolation — that  was 
something ;  and  when  the  child's  face  brightened  at  her  coming,  Agnes, 
with  a  sudden  throb  of  her  heart,  felt  that  at  least  for  the  moment  here 
was  the  ideal  for  which  she  had  sighed.  Here  was  some  real  good  of 
her.  But  for  her  nobody  would  have  visited  little  Emmy  :  they  would 
have  been  content  to  hear  that  she  was  doing  well :  that  smile  of  half- 
celestial  happiness  upon  the  poor  little  sick"  face  would  never  have  re- 
flected heaven  but  for  Agnes.  It  was  the  first  approach  to  content- 
ment in  her  own  occupation  which  she  had  ever  felt.  And  she  had  to 
Avork  all  the  hai-der  to  get  herself  this  pleasure,  which  made  her  satis- 
faction still  more  warm. 

But — whether  it  was  right  to  talk  to  the  stranger  who  was  so  very 
much  interested  in  poor  little  Emmy  afterwards  ! — was  that  a  part  of  the 
ideal,  too  ?  To  be  sure  he  had  a  right  to  inquire — he  had  been  present 
at  the  accident,  and  had  carried  the  child  in  his  arms  to  the  hospital — 
how  very  kindly  ! — and  talked  with  what  understanding  !  and  an  enthu- 
siasm which  was  balm  to  Agnes,  and  partially  rekindled  her  own.  That 
he  should  ask  was  quite  natural ;  that  he  should  walk  with  her  back  to 
the  "  House"  had  seemed  very  natural,  too.  Quite  natural — he  did  not 
look  as  if  he  thought  it  a  thing  even  to  apologize  about,  but  went  on 
with  quiet  simplicity,  going  the  same  way  as  she  did.  Agnes  felt  that, 
as  a  young  lady  at  home,  it  would  have  appeared  perhaps  a  little  odd  that 
a  stranger  should  have  done  this ;  but  she  reflected  with  a  thrill,  half  of 
pleasure,  half  of  annoyance,  that  the  uniform  of  a  Sister  had  its  disad- 
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vantages  as  well  as  its  advantages,  and  that  while  it  protected  her  from, 
all  rudeness,  it  at  the  same  time  broke  the  ceremonial  bonds  of  politeness, 
and  left  her  open  to  be  addressed  with  frank  simplicity  by  all  classes  of 
people.  She  had  thought  it  right  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  not  a  Sister, 
but  only  a  teacher,  but  it  had  made  no  difference  in  him.  Perhaps  (she 
explained  to  herself)  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were  nothing  but  women 
at  the  "  House,"  which  gave  a  certain  piquancy  to  this  conversation  with  a 
ma.n ;  for  the  clergy,  in  their  cassocks,  were  but  a  kind  of  half  and  half, 
and  talked  just  in  the  same  tone  as  Sister  Mary  Jane  about  the  business 
of  the  "  House,"  and  subscriptions,  and  the  balance-sheet,  and  what  the. 
"Vicar  thought,  which  was  the  final  test  of  everything.  Why  did  she  like 
this  stranger  so  much  better  than  the  clergy  ?  It  was  because  his  tone  and 
his  looks  and  what  he  said  were  a  little  variety,  and  breathed  of  the  out- 
side world  and  the  wider  horizon.  To  be  sure,  it  had  seemed  to  her  a 
little  while  ago  that  everything  noblest  and  highest  was  to  be  had  within 
the  "House,"  where  so  many  consecrated  souls  were  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  poor.  But  being  inside  had  modified  the 
views  with  which  she  had  contemplated  the  "  House  "  from  without.  The 
world  itself,  the  wicked  and  foolish  world,  though  no  less  foolish  and 
wicked,  had  gained  a  certain  interest.  There  was  variety  in  it ;  it  was 
perhaps  more  amusing  than  the  "  Hoxise."  These  thoughts  filled  the  mind 
of  Agnes  as  the  door,  which  was  always  kept  locked,  was  closed  upon 
her.  The  horizon  grew  narrower  as  she  came  in — that  was  a  natural 
effect,  for  of  course  four  straight  walls  must  cut  out  a  great  deal  of  sky — 
but  the  effect  seemed  greater  than  usual  that  day.  She  felt  shut  in  ; 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  unlock  the  door,  though  it  looked  so 
heavy — but  there  was  a  feeling  of  confinement  somehow  in  the  air. 
Agnes  had  to  go  into  the  severe  Gothic  room,  with  windows  high  in  the 
wall,  where  the  children  were  coming  in  to  tea,  while  Mr.  Oswald  Mere- 
dith walked  away  in  the  free  air  as  he  pleased,  holding  his  head  high. 
She  breathed  a  soft  sigh  unawares.  Where  was  the  ideal  now  ?  There 
came  upon  her  a  vision  of  the  woods  and  the  Hill,  and  the  winding 
paths  that  led  to  it,  and  of  the  four  winds  that  were  always  blowing 
there,  and  the  leaves  that  answered  to  every  breath.  What  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  thread  through  the  woods,  as  she  had  done  so  often,  with 
the  wind  fresh  in  her  face,  chill  but  vigorous,  breathing  life  and  ex- 
hilaration !  How  one's  ideal  shifts  and  changes  about  when  one  is  twenty  ! 
The  "  House"  looked  poor  indeed  in  the  weariful  afternoon  about  the 
darkening,  full  of  the  odour  of  weak  tea. 

Things  grew  very  serious,  however,  next  week,  when,  exactly  as  it 
happened  before,  just  as  she  came  out  of  the  hospital  from  her  visit  to 
Emmy,  Mr.  Oswald  Meredith  once  more  appeared.  He  was  both  sorry 
and  glad  in  a  breath — sorry  to  be  too  late  for  personal  inquiries,  glad  to 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  just  to  find  her — the  best  authority  about  the 
phild. 

(t  I   felt   sure  you   would  be  going  to  see  her,"  he  said.     •'  Littl 
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Emmy  is  a  lucky  little  girl.  May  I  h«ar  how  she  is  getting  on  ?  though 
I  scarcely  deserve  it  for  being  so  late." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  to  walk  with  her,  and  what  could  Agnes  do  t 
She  could  not  refuse  to  answer  him,  or  show  any  prudery.  He  evi- 
dently (she  said  to  herself)  thought  nothing  of  it;  why  should  she  appear 
to  demur  to  any  tiling  so  simple  1  Give  a  report  about  a  suffering  child  1 
any  one  might  do  that — to  any  one.  And  she  told  him  that  Emmy  was 
making  satisfactory  progress,  though  she  had  been  feverish  and  ill.  "  I 
was  a  little  frightened,  though  the  nurse  said  it  was  nothing.  She 
wandered,  and  spoke  so  strangely  for  a  little  while.  Poor  little  Emmy  ! 
She  had  a  beautiful  dream,  and  thought  herself  in  heaven." 

"  While  you  were  there  1  "  said  Oswald,  with  a  significance  in  the 
simple  question  which  covered  her  face  with  a  sudden  blush.  Then  she 
blushed  deeper  still  to  think  what  foolish,  unpardonable  vanity  this  was 
— vanity  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  silly !  What  he  meant,  of 
course,  was  a  simple  question,  most  natural — an  inquiry  about  a  fact,  not 
any  wicked  compliment.  How  Agnes  hated  and  despised  herself  for  the 
warm  suffusion  of  shy  pleasure  which  she  had  felt  in  her  heart  and  on 
her  face ! 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  demurely ;  "  but  she  soon  roused  up  and  came  quite 
to  herself.  She  had  been  in  great  pain,  and  they  had  given  her  some- 
thing to  deaden  it,  that  was  all." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  he  said,  with  again  that  appearance  of  mean- 
ing more  than  he  said.  No  doubt  it  was  merely  his  way ;  and  it  was 
embarrassing,  but  not  so  disagreeable  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Agnes  kept  her  head  down,  and  slightly  turned  away,  so  that  this 
stranger  could  not  see  the  inappropriate  blushes  which  came  and  went 
under  the  bonnet  of  the  Sisterhood.  Then  there  was  a  pause  ;  and  she 
wondered  within  herself  whether  it  would  be  best  to  turn  down  a  cross 
street,  and  feign  an  errand,  which  would  take  her  out  of  the  straight 
road  to  the  "  House  " — evidently  that  was  his  way — and  by  this  means 
she  might  escape  his  close  attendance.  But  then  to  invent  a  fictitious 
errand  would  be  unquestionably  wrong ;  whereas  to  allow  a  gentleman 
whom  she  did  not  know,  to  walk  along  the  public  pavement,  to  which 
everybody  had  an  equal  right,  by  her  side,  was  only  problematically 
wrong.  Thus  Agnes  hesitated,  in  a  flutter,  between  two  courses.  So 
long  as  they  were  not  talking  it  seemed  more  simple  that  he  should  be 
walking  the  same  way. 

"  What  a  strange  world  a  hospital  must  be,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
watching  the  people  coming  out"  ("  Then  he  was  not  late,  after  all," 
Agnes  remarked  to  herself),  "  some  of  them  pleased,  some  anxious,  but 
the  most  part  indifferent.  Indifference  always  carries  the  day.  Is  that 
why  the  world  goes  on  so  steadily,  whatever  happens  ?  H«re  and  there 
is  one  who  shows  some  feeling " 

"  It  is  because  the  greater  part  of  the  patients  are  not  very  ill,"  said 
Agnes,  responding  instantly  to  this  challenge.  "  Oh,  no,  people  are  not 
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indifferent.  I  know  that  is  what  is  said — that  we  eat  our  dinners  in 
spite  of  everything " 

"And  don't  we?  or,  rather,  don't  they!  Ourselves  are  always  ex- 
cepted,  I  suppose,"  said  Oswald,  delighted  to  have  set  afloat  one  of  those 
abstract  discussions  which  young  talkers,  aware  of  a  pleasant  faculty  of 
turning  sentences,  love. 

"  Why  should  ourselves  be  excepted  ? "  said  Agnes,  forgetting  her 
shyness.  "  Why  should  it  always  be  supposed  that  we  who  speak  are 
better  than  our  neighbours  ?  Oh,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  that !  people 
who  know  only  a  little,  little  circle  setting  down  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  wicked.  Why  ?  If  I  am  unhappy  when  auy  one  I  love  is  in  trouble, 
that  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  others  are  so  too ;  not  that  others  are 
indifferent " 

"  Ah,"  said  Oswald,  "  to  judge  the  world  by  yourself  would  be  well 
for  the  world,  but  disappointing  for  you,  I  fear.  I  am  an  optimist,  too ; 
but  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that." 

She  gave  him  a  sudden  look,  half-inquiring,  half-impatient.  "  One 
knows  more  harm  of  one's  self  than  one  can  know  of  any  one  else,"  she 
said,  with  the  dogmatism  of  youth. 

He  laughed.  "  I  see  now  why  you  judge  people  more  leniently  than 
I  do.  What  quantities  of  harm  /  must  know  that  you  could  not  believe 
possible !  What  is  life  like,  I  wonder,  up  on  those  snowy  heights  so 
near  the  sky  ? — a  beautiful  soft  psalm,  with  just  a  half  tone  wrong  here 
and  there  to  show  that  it  is  outside  heaven •" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken  !  I — I  am  not  a  Sister — you 
mistake  me,"  said  Agnes,  in  agitation.  "  It  is  only  the  dress " 

"  You  are  doing  just  what  you  condemn,"  he  said ;  "  setting  me  down 
as  a  superficial  person  able  to  judge  only  by  the  outside  ;  I  have 
superior  pretensions.  Is  my  friend  Sister  Mary  Jane  the  Superior  of 
the  convent  1  but  I  suppose  you  don't  call  it  a  convent  1  I  have  only 
known  them  in  France." 

"  We  call  it  only  '  the  House  ; '  but  I  have  never  been  in  France, 

never  out  of  England  at  all.  Is  it  not  like  going  into  a  different  world  ?  " 
Agnes  took  up  this  subject  eagerly,  to  escape  the  embarrassment  of  the 
other ;  and  fortunately  the  House  itself  was  already  in  sight. 

"  The  very  same  world,  only  differently  dressed.  I  suppose  there  is 
something  harmonious  in  a  uniform.  All  the  nuns  have  a  kind  of 
beauty,  not  the  pensive  kind  one  expects ;  or  perhaps  it  is  the  white 
head-dress  and  the  calm  life  that  give  the  Sisters  such  pretty  com- 
plexions, and  such  clear  eyes.  Sister  Mary  Jane,  for  instance — you  will 
allow  that  the  Sisters  are  calm " 

"  But  not  indifferent !  "  said  Agnes,  moved  to  an  answering  smile  as 
they  reached  the  safe  door  of  the  House.  She  threw  that  smile  at  him 
as  a  farewell  defiance  as  she  went  up  to  the  locked  door  which  opened  to 
her  with  an  alarming  sound  of  keys  turning,  like  the  door  of  a  true 
convent  of  romance,  though  it  was  in  a  London  street.  He  lingered, 
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but  she  did  not  look  back.  She  was  very  thankful  to  reach  that  safe 
shelter,  and  find  herself  delivered  from  the  doubtful  privilege  of  his 
attendance.  And  yet  somehow  the  afternoon  darkened  suddenly,  the 
sky  clouded  over  as  she  went  in,  and  her  heart  sank  she  could  not  tell 
how.  Why  should  her  heart  sink  ?  She  had  scarcely  got  indoors  before 
she  was  met  by  Sister  Mary  Jane,  who  asked  for  little  Emmy  with 
business-like  brevity  ;  then,  just  pausing  for  a  reply,  went  on  to  talk  of 
work,  the  subject  which  filled  all  her  thoughts. 

"  Go,  please,  and  take  care  of  the  middle  girls  at  relaxation  :  they 
are  in  St.  Cecilia;  and  keep  your  eye  on  Marian  Smith,  who  has  already 
lost  five  marks  for  untidiness,  and  Araminta  Bhint,  who  is  in  pxmish- 
ment  for  talking.  And  see  that  relaxation  is  ended,  and  they  all  begin 
learning  their  lessons  at  6.30.  I  must  take  the  elder  girls  myself  for  an 
hour  before  evensong.  Have  you  had  tea  1 "  said  Sister  Mary  Jane. 
"  No  ]  then  go  quickly,  please,  my  dear,  and  have  some.  It  is  not 
cleared  away  yet.  The  infants  have  been  rather  unruly,  and  I  mean  to 
speak  to  the  Vicar  about  it  this  evening.  We  want  some  one  else  to 
help  with  the  infants.  In  St.  Cecilia,  yes.  Make  haste,  my  dear." 

Agnes  went  into  the  large  room  which  was  called  the  refectory — the 
banqueting-hall  of  the  establishment — where  the  air  was  heavy  with  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  and  the  long  tables,  partially  cleared,  still  bore 
traces  of  the  repast.  It  was  a  large  room ;  the  walls  enlivened  with 
scriptural  pictures,  and  rich  with  lines  of  coloured  bricks  unplastered. 
The  servants  of 'the  House  were  not  of  a  very  superior  class,  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  to  see  them  pushing  about  the  cups  and  saucers,  rattling 
down  the  heavy  trays  full  of  fragments,  and  hustling  each  other  about 
the  tables,  was  not  exhilarating.  How  closed  in  and  confined  everything 
looked,  how  dreary  the  atmosphere,  the  evening  so  much  more  advanced 
than  out  of  doors  !  Agnes  tried  to  drink  with  contentment  her  luke- 
warm cup  of  tea,  and  to  think  with  satisfaction  of  the  middle  girls  who 
awaited  her  in  St.  Cecilia.  But  it  was  astonishing  how  difficult  she  felt 
it  to  do  this.  The  summer  afternoon  skies,  the  soft  breathing  of  the 
spring  air,  the  long  distances — though  they  were  but  lines  of  streets — and 
wide  atmosphere — though  it  was  tinged  with  London  smoke — which  lay 
outside  these  walls,  had  suggested  sentiments  so  different.  The  senti- 
ments which  they  would  have  suggested  to  Sister  Mary  Jane  would 
have  been  quite  unlike  those  that  fille'd  the  mind  of  Agnes.  She  would 
have  said  it  was  a  sweet  evening,  and  hurried  in  to  work.  The  smell  of 
the  tea  did  not  sicken  her,  nor  the  sight  of  the  used  cups  and  the  stains 
here  and  there  on  the  cloth,  where  an  unruly  child  (doomed  to  lose  her 
marks  for  neatness)  had  pulled  over  her  cup.  She  thought  that  to  super- 
intend the  middle  girls  at  relaxation  was  as  pleasant  an  occupation  as  could 
be  found — and  that  a  walk  through  the  streets  was  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
As  for  Mr.  Oswald  Meredith,  except  that  it  was  very  nice  of  him  to 
have  given  such  a  good  subscription  to  the  House,  she  would  not  have 
considered  him  worthy  a  glance — her  mind  was  busy  about  other  things. 
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She  had  to  take  the  girls  for  an  hour  before  evensong,  and  afterwards 
had  to  look  over  their  exercises  and  inspect  the  books,  and  hear  the  reports 
of  the  teachers.  Araminta  Blunt,  who  was  in  punishment  for  talking, 
and  Marian  Smith,  who  had  lost  five  marks  for  untidiness,  were  of  more 
interest  to  her  than  all  the  ideals  in  the  world.  She  was  very  kind  to 
fanciful  Agnes,  as  well  as  to  everybody  else,  but  she  had  no  time  to  in- 
dulge in  fancies  for  her  own  part.  She  gave  her  directions  to  one  and 
another  as  she  went  along  the  passage.  There  was  not  a  minute  of  her 
valuable  time  which  she  could  afford  to  lose.  Agnes  thought  of  all  this 
with  a  sigh  as  she  went  to  St.  Cecilia,  where  the  middle  girls  awaited  her. 
Would  she  ever  be  as  satisfied  with  her  work,  as  pleased  with  her  sur- 
roundings, as  Sister  Mary  Jane  1  and  was  it  not  her  duty  to  endeavour 
to  make  herself  so  1  For  she  could  not  say  to  herself  as  she  had 
done  at  home  that  this  was  mere  carelessness  and  apathetic  resigna- 
tion to  the  common  course  of  events.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
felf-saci'ifice  that  was  the  r^e,  and  consecration  to  the  service  of  the 
helpless.  The  poor  girl  was  young ;  perhaps  that  was  the  chief  draw- 
back in  her  way.  The  softness  of  the  skies,  the  speculative  delights  of 
conversation,  the  look  of  Oswald  Meredith  as  he  spoke  of  "  the  snowy 
heights  so  near  the  sky,"  what  had  these  mere  chance  circumstances, 
which  she  had  encountered  unawares,  to  do  with  the  serious  life  which 
she  had  herself  selected  as  the  best?  And,  alas  !  was  St.  Cecilia,  with 
the  girls  at  relaxation,  anything  like  those  "  snowy  heights  ? "  The 
little  squabbles,  the  little  fibs,  the  little  jealousies  which  the  children, 
indulged  in  none  the  less  for  being  in  the  interesting  position  of  orphans, 
helpless  and  friendless  children,  with  no  father  but  God,  jarred  upon 
her  more  and  more  as  this  poetical  imagination  of  her  life  came  back  to 
her  mind.  Surely  he  must  be  a  poet.  This  was  her  concluding 
thought. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 
IN    THE    "HousE." 

"ROGER  had  not  renewed  his  visit  to  Cara  for  some  weeks.  He  had  been 
too  much  cast  down  and  discouraged  by  that  first  Sunday  for  which  he 
had  prepared  so  elaborately,  and  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
eagerness.  But  discouragement  like  everything  else  wears  out,  and  when 
he  had  gone  round  the  circle  from  anger  to  disapproval,  from  disapproval 
to  contempt,  from  contempt  to  pity,  Roger  found  himself  with  some 
surprise  back  at  his  original  point,  longing  to  see  Cara,  and  ready  to 
believe  that  anything  that  had  come  between  them  had  been  accidental. 
The  two  Merediths  would  not  be  there  for  ever,  and  Cara  no  doubt,  poor 
girl,  must  be  pining  for  some  one  from  her  old  home,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  him,  and  hear  all  that  everybody  was  doing.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  said  a  word  to  his  mother  about  what  happened  in  the  Square;  indeed 
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he  had  done  nothing  but  regret  ever  since  the  indiscretion  which 
tempted  him  to  complain  ;  for  Mrs.  Burchell  was  one  of  those  inconvenient 
persons  who  never  forget  the  indignant  criticisms  of  injured  feeling,  but 
continue  to  repeat  and  harp  upon  it  long  after  that  feeling  has  sunk  into 
oblivion  or  changed  into  contempt.  Very  soon  the  softening  influences  of 
his  early  love,  and  the  longing  he  had  after  the  object  of  it,  made  Roger  for- 
give Cara  all  her  imagined  sins  against  him ;  but  his  mother  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  punished  his  betrayal  of  his  wound  by  inces- 
sant reference  to  the  evils  in  the  Square.  This  of  itself  helped  on  his 
recovery,  since  to  find  fault  yourself  with  those  to  whom  you  are  attached 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  hearing  them  assailed  by  others.  The  pro- 
cess ended  by  a  serious  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Burchell,  who  would  not  give  up 
this  favourite  subject,  and  taunted  her  son  with  his  want  of  proper  pride, 
and  inclination  to  put  up  with  anything,  when  she  heard  of  his  intention 
to  go  back.  "  If  I  had  been  so  treated  anywhere,  I  would  never  go  near 
them  again.  I  would  not  invite,  people  fB  trample  upon  me,"  cried  the 
Rector's  wife.  "  I  might  forgive,  but  I  should  never  forget."  "  My 
dear,"  the  Rector  had  said,  "  Roger  has  himself  to  look  to  :  we  are  not 
able  to  do  very  much  for  him ;  and  Cara  will  be  a  kind  of  heiress.  I 
should  not  mind  any  trifle  of  that  sort,  if  he  has  serious  views."  "  What 
do  you  call  serious  views  1 "  cried  Roger,  ashamed  and  wretched,  and  he 
plunged  out  of  the  house  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  betook  him- 
self to  those  wintry  woods  of  which  Agnes  was  thinking  at  the  "  House," 
and  which  even  in  winter  were  sweet.  Roger  had  no  sordid  intentions, 
which  was  what  his  father  meant  by  "serious"  views,  and  though  he  was 
well  enough  satisfied  with  his  daily  work,  and  not,  like  Agnes,  troubled  by 
any  ideal,  yet  he  felt  like  his  sister,  the  wretched  downfall  of  existence  into 
misery  and  meanness,  between  his  mother's  prolonged  and  exaggerated  re- 
sentment and  his  father's  serious  worldliness.  That  boyish  love  of  his  was  the 
highest  thing  in  the  young  man's  mind.  If  nothing  else  that  was  visionary 
existed  in  his  nature,  his  semi-adoration  of  Cara,  which  had  lasted  as  long 
as  he  could  recollect,  was  visionary,  a  touch  of  poetry  amid  his  prose,  and 
to  hear  it  opposed  or  to  hear  it  sordidly  encouraged  alike  shocked  and 
revolted  him.  He  resolved  never  to  mention  Cara's  name  again,  nor  to 
make  any  reference  to  the  Square,  to  shut  up  his  sentiments  about  her  in 
his  own  bosom,  whether  these  were  sentiments  of  admiration  or  of  offence. 
Supposing  she  was  cold  to  him — and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  she 
should  be  cold,  as  he  had  never  gone  back  to  her,  nor  visited  her  but 
once — he  would  bear  it  and  make  no  sign ;  never  again  would  he  subject  her 
name  to  comments  such  as  these.  Fathers  and  mothers  do  badly  by  their 
children  when  they  force  them  to  such  a  resolution.  Roger  kept  his 
word  all  through  the  weary  Sunday,  and  did  not  say  even  that  he  would 
not  return  home  for  the  next ;  but  he  made  his  arrangements  all  the 
same. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  the  heart  of  the  aunt  at  Netting  Hill 
was  once  more  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
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duly  set  out  for  the  Square.  Perhaps  his  dress  was  not  so  elaborate  nor 
his  necktie  so  remarkable  as  when  he  first  went  there.  He  had  sworn  to  him- 
self that  he  would  form  no  special  expectations  and  make  no  grand  prepara- 
tions, and  on  the  whole  he  was  happier  on  his  second  visit.  Miss  Cherry, 
whom  he  found  at  the  Square,  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
spoke  to  him  kindly  enough,  and  Cara  was  sweet  and  friendly.  But  they 
treated  his  visit  as  a  call  only ;  they  did  not  ask  him  to  dinner,  which  was  a 
disappointment.  They  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea,  which  Roger  did  not  care 
for,  being  scarcely  fashionable  enough  to  like  five-o'clock  tea,  and  let  him 
go  when  they  went  to  dinner,  forlorn  enough,  turning  him  out  as  it 
were  upon  the  streets  full  of  people.  To  be  sure  Roger  had  his  aunt  at 
Netting  Hill,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  who  would  give  him  supper 
and  make  him  very  comfortable.  Still  as  he  had  hoped  perhaps  to  be 
asked  to  stay,  to  spend  the  evening  with  Cara,  it  gave  him  a  very  forlorn 
sensation,  when  they  bade  him  cheerfully  good-by  at  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-bell.  He  went  out  into  the  evening  streets,  where  many  people  were 
going  to  church,  and  many  coming  back  from  their  afternoon  walk,  going 
home  to  their  families  in  twos  and  threes.  Scarcely  any  one  seemed 
to  be  alone  but  himself.  Still  he  said  to  himself  he  had  no  right  to 
grumble,  for  they  had  been  kind — and  next  Sunday  he  would  go  again ; 
and  with  this  melancholy  yet  courageous  resolution  he  made  a  little 
pause  at  the  corner  of  the  street  asking  himself  where  he  should  go  now  ]  His 
aunt  would  have  taken  tea,  and  gone  to  evening  church  before  he  could 
get  to  Netting  Hill.  So  he  changed  his  direction  and  went  manfully  the 
other  way,  to  the  "  House,"  to  visit  his  sister,  arguing  his  disappointment 
down.  Why  should  they  have  asked  him  to  dinner  1  besides,  he  did  not 
go  for  dinner,  which  would  have  been  mercenary,  but  for  Cara — and  he 
had  seen  Cara,  without  those  Merediths  thrusting  themselves  into  his 
way ;  and  she  had  been  very  kind,  and  Miss  Cherry  had  been  kind,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  again  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
So  why  should  he  be  discouraged  1  There  was  Agnes,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  she  had  gone  into  this  "  House,"  as  they  called  it.  It  was 
only  right  that  a  man  should  go  and  look  after  his  own  sister,  even  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  her.  So  Roger  employed  his  undesired  hour  of  leisure 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  went  to  see  Agnes,  gradually  calming  himself 
down  out  of  his  disappointment  on  the  way. 

The  Burchells  were  not  what  is  called  a  family  devoted  to  each  other. 
They  were  good  enough  frieuds,  and  took  a  proper  brotherly  and  sisterly 
interest  in  what  happened  to  each  other,  especially  as  every  new  piece  of 
family  news  brought  a  certain  amount  of  enlivenment  and  variety  and  a 
new  subject  for  conversation  into  the  monotonous  family  life ;  but  they 
were  prosaic,  and  Agnes  was  the  one  among  them  whom  the  others  did 
not  understand  much,  and  not  understanding,  set  down  bluntly  as  fantastic 
and  incomprehensible.  Had  she  fallen  in  love  with  somebody,  or  had 
a  "  disappointment,"  they  would  have  entered  to  a  certain  degree  into  her 
feelings,  atad  even  now  Roger  could  not  quit*  divest  himself  of  the 
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thought,  that,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  something  of  this  kind  must  be 
at  the  root  of  her  withdrawal  from  home.  An  ideal  life,  what  was  that  ? 
Neither  Roger  nor  any  of  the  rest  understood  what  she  could  mean,  or 
really  believed  that  there  was  any  sincerity  in  such  a  pretext ;  and  he 
indeed  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  most  opposed  to  her  purpose ;  asking 
scornfully  what  advantage  she  supposed  she  was  to  got  by  going  amonj 
strangers  1  Was  she  better  than  the  other  girls,  that  she  could  not  makt 
herself  comfortable  at  home  ?  Was  there  not  plenty  to  do  there,  if  that 
was  what  she  wanted  1  Was  there  not  the  parish,  if  she  wanted  more 
work  1  Roger  had  been  alike  indignant  and  astonished.  But  the  thing 
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was  done,  and  he  was  in  town  not  very  far  off  from  where  she  was,  with 
an  hour  or  two  to  spare.  He  went  with  a  secret  antagonism  against  every- 
thing he  was  likely  to  see.  The  very  name  of  the  place  nettled  him. 
The  "  House  !  "  as  if  it  was  a  penitentiary  or  shelter  for  the  destitute, 
which  his  sister  had  been  obliged  to  find  refuge  in.  He  was  admitted 
on  giving  fall  particulars  as  to  who  he  was,  and  ushered  into  the  bare 
little  room,  covered  with  dusty  matting,  with  religious  prints  of  the 
severest  character  on  the  walls,  and  bookshelves  full  of  school-books.  St. 
Monica  was  emblazoned  on  the  door  of  it,  which  name  offended  him  too. 
Could  not  the  foolish  people  call  it  the  brown  room,  or  the  matted  room, 
or  by  any  common  appellation  instead  of  by  the  name  of  a  saint, 
whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  of?  Agnes  came  to  him,  not  in  the 
dress  which  she  wore  out  of  doors,  but  in  a  simple  black  gown,  fortunately 
for  her,  for  what  avalanche  of  objections  would  have  tumbled  upon  her 
head  had  she  come  in  to  him  in  her  cape  and  poke  bonnet !  He  was 
pleased  to  see  his  sister  and  pleased  by  her  delight  at  the  sight  of  him, 
but  yet  he  could  not  smooth  his  brow  out  of  displeasure.  It  gave  him  an 
outlet  for  the  subdued  irritation  with  which  he  had  received  his  dismissal 
from  the  Square. 

"  Well,  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  so  here  you  are  in  this  papistical  place.  I 
had  an  hour  to  spare  and  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  you." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Roger.  I  was  just  thinking  of  them  all  at 
home." 

"  At  home !  You  were  anxious  enough  to  get  away  from  home.  I 
wish  any  one  knew  why.  I  can't  fancy  anything  so  unnatural  as  a  girl 
wishing  to  leave  home,  except  on  a  visit,  or  if  she  is  going  to  be  married, 
or  that  sort  of  thing — but  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  !  Agnes,  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  one  belonging  to  you  who  knows  why." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  quietly,  "  because  I  wanted  to  do  something  more, 
to  do  some  duty  in  the  world,  not  to  be  like  a  vegetable  in  the  garden." 

"That  is  just  the  slang  of  the  period,"  said  wise  Roger.  "You  can't 
say  there  is  not  plenty  to  do  with  all  the  children  to  look  after ;  and  one 
never  can  get  a  button  sewed  on  now." 

"  Louisa  and  Lidcly  were  quite  able  to  do  all  and  more  than  all — why 
should  there  be  three  of  us  sewing  on  buttons  1  and  what  were  we  to 
come  to — nothing  but  buttons  all  our  lives  ?  " 
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"  Why,  I  suppose,"  said  Roger,  doubtfully — "  what  do  girls  ever  come 
to  1  You  would  have  been  married  some  time." 

"And  that  is  such  a  delightful  prospect  !"  cried  Agnes,  moved  to 
sarcasm.  "Oh,  Roger,  is  it  such  an  elevated  life  to  jog  along  as  papa — 
as  we  have  seen  people  do,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  get  through 
the  day,  and  pay  the  bills,  and  have  a  good  dinner  when  we  can,  and 
grumble  at  our  neighbours,  the  children  miming  wild,  and  the  house 
getting  shabby,"  said  Agnes,  unconsciously  falling  into  portraiture,  "  and 
talking  about  the  service  of  God  1  what  is  the  service  of  God  ?  is  it  just 
to  be  comfortable  and  do  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  1 " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  make  yourself  uncomfortable,"  cried 
Roger,  shirking  the  more  serious  question.  "  Though,  as  for  that,  if  you 
wished,  you  could  be  quite  uncomfortable  enough  at  home.  What  do 
they  mean  by  calling  a  room  after  a  woman,  St.  Monica?  and  all  these 
crucifixes  and  things — and  that  ridiculous  dress — I  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  the  sense  not  to  wear  it  here  at  least." 

"  I  wear  it  when  I  go  out ;  it  is  not  ridiculous ;  one  can  go  where  one 
pleases,  that  is,  wherever  one  is  wanted,  in  a  Sister's  dress,  and  the 
roughest  people  always  respect  it,"  said  Agnes,  warmly.  "  Oh,  Roger,  why 
should  you  be  so  prejudiced  1  do  you  know  what  kind  of  people  are  here  1 
Poor  helpless,  friendless  children,  that  have  got  no  home,  and  the  Sisters 
are  like  mothers  to  them.  Is  that  no  good  ]  what  does  it  matter  about 
the  name  of  the  room,  if  a  poor  destitute  baby  is  fed  and  warmed,  and 
made  happy  in  it1?  Children  that  would  starve  and  beg  and  rob  in  the 
streets,  or  die — that  would  be  the  alternative,  if  these  Sisters  with  their 
absurd  dresses  and  their  ridiculous  ways,  that  make  you  so  angry,  did  not 
step  in." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  may  do  some  good,"  said  Roger,  unwillingly. 
"  You  need  not  get  so  hot  about^it ;  but  you  might  do  just  as  much  good 
with  less  fuss.  And  why  should  you  shut  yourself  up  in  a  penitentiary 
as  if  you  had  done  something  you  were  ashamed  of!  Why  should  you 
slave  and  teach  for  your  living  1  We  are  not  so  poor  as  that.  If  the 
brothers  all  work,"  said  Roger,  with  a  not  unbecoming  glow  of  pride, 
"  there  ought  always  to  be  plenty  for  the  sisters  at  home." 

"  But  I  must  live  my  life  too,  as  well  as  my  brothers  ;  and  do  what  I 
can  before  the  night  comes,"  eaid  Agnes,  with  a  little  solemnity,  "  when 
no  man  can  work." 

Roger  was  subdued  by  the  quotation  more  than  by  all  her  reasons. 
He  could  not,  as  he  ?aid  to  himself,  go  against  Scripture,  which  certainly 
did  exhort  every  man  to  work  before  the  night  cometh.  Did  that  mean 
every  woman  too  ] 

"  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,"  he  said,  half  sulky,  half  melted, 
"  that  you  vrere  never  content  at  home,  Agnes.  Are  you  contented 
here  1 " 

That  was  a  home  question.  Agnes  shrank  a  little  and  faltered,  avoid- 
ing a  direct  reply.  ' 
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"  You  do  not  look  very  contented  yourself ;  have  you  been  to  see 
Oara  ?  "  she  said.  "  How  is  she  1  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  her  since 
I  came  here." 

"  Oh,  Cara  is  well  enough.  She  is  not  like  you,  setting  up  for 
eccentric  work.  She  is  quite  happy  at  home.  Miss  Cherry  is  there  at 
present,  looking  after  her.  It  is  a  handsome  house,  choke  full  of  china 
and  things.  And  I  suppose,  from  all  I  hear,  she  has  a  very  jolly  life," 
said  Roger,  with  a  certain  shade  of  moroseness  creeping  over  his  face, 
"  parties  and  lots  of  friends." 

"  I  daresay  she  does  not  forget  the  people  she  used  to  like,  for  all  that," 
said  Agnes,  more  kind  than  he  was,  and  divining  the  uncontent  in  his 
face. 

"Oh,  I  don't  kuoAv.  There  are  some  people  who  never  leave  her 
alone,  who  pretend  to  be  old  friends  too,"  said  Roger,  ruefully.  "  And 
they  live  next  door,  worse  luck ;  they  are  always  there.  Other  old  friends 
have  no  chance  beside  these  Merediths." 

"  Oh !— is  their  name  Meredith  1 " 

"  Yes ;  do  you  know  them  ?  there  is  one,  a  palavering  fellow,  talks 
twenty  to  the  dozen,  and  thinks  no  end  of  himself — a  sneering  beggar.  I 
don't  mind  the  other  so  much ;  but  that  Oswald  fellow " 

"  Oh  !— is  his  name  Oswald  1 " 

"  I  believe  you  know  him.  Do  swells  like  that  come  a- visiting 
here?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Agnes,  anxiously  smoothing  down  suspicion,  "  there  is 
a  name — much  the  same — in  Sister  Mary  Jane's  list  of  subscriptions.  Oh, 
yes ;  and  the  gentleman  carried  a  poor  child  to  the  hospital  so  very  kindly. 
I  noticed  the  name,  because — because  there  is  a  poet  called  Oswald,  or 
Owen,  or  something,  Meredith.  I  wondered,"  said  Agnes,  faltering,  tell- 
ing the  truth  but  meaning  a  fib,  "  whether  it  could  be  the  same." 

"  Quite  likely,"  said  Roger ;  "  the  very  kind  of  fellow  that  would 
write  poetry  and  stuif — a  sentimental  duffer.  To  tell  the  truth,"  he 
added,  with  immense  seriousness,  "  I  don't  like  to  have  little  Cara  ex- 
posed to  all  his  rubbishing  talk.  She  is  as  simple  as  a  little  angel,  and 
believes  all  that's  said  to  her ;  and  when  a  fellow  like  that  gets  a  girl 
into  a  corner,  and  whispers  and  talks  stuff,"  Roger  continued,  growing 
red  and  wroth 

Agnes  did  not  make  any  reply.  She  turned  round  to  examine  the 
school-books  with  a  sudden  start — and,  oh  me,  what  curious,  sudden  pang 
was  that,  as  if  an  arrow  had  been  suddenly  shot  at  her,  which  struck 
right  through  her  heart  ] 

"  Cara  should  not  let  any  one  whisper  to  her  in  corners,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  little  sharpness,  after  her  first  shock.  "  She  is  too  young  for 
anything  of  that  sort ;  and  she  is  old  enough  to  know  better,"  she  added, 
more  sharply  still.  But  Roger  did  not  notice  this  contradiction.  He 
was  too  much  interested  to  notice  exactly  what  was  said. 

"  She  is  too  young  to  be  exposed  to  all  that,"  he  said,  mournfully  ; 
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"  how  is  she  to  find  out  at  seventeen  which  is  false  and  which  is  true  1 
There  now,  Agnes,  see  what  you  might  have  done,  had  not  you  shut 
yourself  up  here.  Nothing  so  likely  as  that  Cara  would  have  asked  you 
to  go  and  pay  her  a  visit — and  you  could  have  taken  care  of  her.  But 
you  know  how  romantic  poor  dear  Miss  Cherry  is — and  I  should  not  be 
a  bit  surprised  if  that  child  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  in,  and  threw  her- 
self away." 

And  would  this  be  the  fault  of  Agnes,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  the 
House,  and  thus  precluded  all  possibility  of  being  chosen  as  the  guardian 
and  companion  of  Cara  ]  She  smiled  a  little  to  herself,  not  without  a 
touch  of  bitterness  ;  though,  indeed,  after  all,  if  help  to  one's  neighbour 
is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  life,  it  was  as  worthy  a  work  to 
take  care  of  Cara  as  to  teach  the  orphans  their  a,  b,  c.  This  news  of 
Roger's,  however,  introduced,  he  did  not  well  know  how,  a  discord  in  the 
talk.  He  fell  musing  upon  the  risk  to  which  his  little  lady  was  exposed, 
and  she  got  distracted  with  other  thoughts.  She  sat  beside  him,  in  her 
plain,  long  black  gown,  every  ornament  of  her  girlhood  put  away  from 
her  ;  her  hands,  which  had  been  very  pretty  white  hands,  loosely  clasped 
on  the  table  before  her,  and  showing  some  signs  of  injury.  It  is  only  in 
romances  that  the  hands  of  women  engaged  in  various  household  labours 
retain  their  beauty  all  the  same.  Agnes  had  now  a  little  of  everything 
thrown  in  her  way  to  do,  and  was  required  not  to  be  squeamish  about  the 
uses  she  put  these  pretty  hands  to  ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they 
were  a  little  less  pretty  already.  She  looked  down  upon  them  in  her 
sudden  rush  of  thought  and  perceived  this.  "What  did  it  matter  to  the 
young  handmaid  of  the  poor  whether  or  not  her  hands  were  as  pretty  as 
usual  ?  but  yet,  with  an  instantaneous  '  comparison,  her  mind  rushed  to 
Cara,  who  had  no  necessity  to  soil  her  pretty  fingers,  and  to  the  con- 
trast which  might  be  made  between  them.  What  did  it  matter  that  it 
was  wicked  and  wrong  of  Agnes,  self-devoted  and  aspiring  to  be  God's 
servant,  to  feel  like  this  1  The  wave  of  nature  was  too  strong  for  her, 
and  carried  her  away. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  Roger,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  seen  you,  and  found  you—  comfortable.  There  does  not  seem  much 
here  to  tempt  any  one  ;  but  still  if  you  like  it — I  am  coming  back  next 
Sunday.  Aunt  Mary  is  pleased  to  have  me,  and  they  don't  seem  to  care 
at  home  whether  one  goes  or  stays.  I  shall  probably  look  in  at  the 
Square.  Shall  I  tell  Cara  about  you  ?  She  knows  you  have  gone  away 
from  home,  but  not  where  you  are.  She  might  come  to  see  you." 

"  I  don't  want  any  visitors,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  little  irritation  of 
feeling,  which,  with  all  the  rest  of  her  misdeeds,  was  laid  up  in  her  mind 
to  be  repented  of.  "  We  have  no  time  for  them,  for  one  thing  ;  and  half 
measures  are  of  little  use.  If  I  do  not  mean  to  give  myself  altogether  to 
my  work,  I  had  better  not  have  come  at  all.  Do  not  mention  my  name 
to  Cara.  I  don't  want  to  see  any  one  here." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  Roger ;  "  if  one  does  go  in  for 
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this  sort  of  tiling,  it  is  best  to  do  it  thoroughly.  What  is  that  feaiful 
little  cracked  kettle  of  a  bell  ?  You  that  used  to  be  so  particular,  and 
disliked  the  row  of  the  children,  and  the  loud  talking,  and  the  bad  music, 
how  can  you  put  up  with  all  this  ?  You  must  be  changed  somehow  since 
you  came  here." 

"  I  ought  to  be  changed,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  pang  in  her  heart.  Alas, 
how  little  changed  she  was  !  how  the  sharp  little  bell  wore  her  nerves  out, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  children  preparing  for  chapel,  and  the  clanging  of  all 
the  doors.  She  went  with  Roger  to  the  gate,  which  had  to  be  unlocked, 
to  bis  suppressed  derision. 

"  Have  you  to  be  locked  in  1  "  the  irreverent  youth  said.  "  Do  they 
think  you  would  all  run  away  if  you  had  the  chance  1 " 

Agnes  took  no  notice  of  this  unkind  question.  She  hei-self,  when  she 
first  arrived,  had  been  a  little  appalled  by  the  big  mediaeval  key,  emblem, 
apparently,  of  a  very  tremendous  separation  from  the  world ;  and  she 
would  not  acknowledge  that  it  meant  no  more  than  any  innocent  latch. 
When  Roger  was  gone,  she  had  to  hasten  upstairs  to  get  her  poke  bonnet, 
and  rush  down  again  to  take  her  place  among  her  orphans  for  the  even- 
ing service  in  the  chapel,  which  the  House  took  pleasure  in  calling  Even- 
song. She  knelt  down  among  the  rustling,  restless  children,  while  the 
cracked  bell  jangled,  and  a  funny  little  procession  of  priests  and  choristers 
came  from  the  vestry  door.  They  were  all  the  most  excellent  people  in 
the  world,  and  worthy  of  reverence  in  their  way  ;  but  no  procession  of 
theatrical  supers  was  ever  more  quaintly  comic  than  that  which  solemnly 
marched  half  way  round  the  homely  little  chapel  of  the  House,  chanting 
a  hymn  very  much  out  of  tune,  and  ending  in  the  best  of  curates — a  good 
man,  worthy  of  any  crowning,  civic  or  sacred,  who  loved  the  poor,  and 
whom  the  poor  loved,  but  who  loved  the  ceremonial  of  these  comic-solemn 
processions  almost  more  than  the  poor — With"  a  simple  complaisant  sense 
of  what  he  was  doing  for  the  Church,  this  good  man  paced  slowly  past 
the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young  teacher,  motionless  in  her  black  drapery, 
with  her  head  bent  down  upon  her  hands.  No  mediaeval  Pope,  in  full 
certainty  of  conducting  the  most  impressive  ceremonial  in  the  world, 
could  have  been  more  sincerely  convinced  of  the  solemnising  effect  of  his 
progress,  or  more  simply  impressed  by  its  spiritual  grandeur ;  and  no 
mediaeval  nun,  in  passionate  penitence  over  a  broken  vow,  could  have 
been  more  utterly  bowed  down  and  prostrate  than  poor  Agnes  Burchell, 
guilty  of  having  been  beguiled  by  the  pleasant  voice  and  pleasant  looks 
of  Oswald  Meredith  into  the  dawn  of  innocent  interest  in  that  mundane 
person  :  she,  who  had  so  short  time  since  offered  herself  to  God's  service — 
she,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  that  to  live  an  ideal  life  of  high  duty 
and  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  the  poor  thing  which  vulgar  minds 
called  happiness.  The  cracked  bell  tinkled,  and  the  rude  choristers 
chanted,  and  all  the  restless  children  rustled  about  her,  distracting  her 
nerves  and  her  attention.  All  this  outride  of  devotion,  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  a  heart  distracted  with  vulgar  vanities  within  !  Was  this  the 
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ideal  to  which  she  had  vowed  herself — the  dream  of  a  higher  life  1  The 
children  pulled  at  her  black  cloak  in  consternation,  and  whispered, 
"  Teacher,  teacher  !  "  when  the  service  began,  and  she  had  to  stumble  up 
to  her  feet,  and  try  to  keep  them  somewhere  near  the  time  in  their  sing- 
ing. But  her  mind  was  too  disturbed  to  follow  the  hymn,  which  was  a 
very  ecstatic  one  about  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Oh,  wicked,  wicked 
Agnes  !  what  was  she  doing,  she  asked  herself— a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
amid  this  angelic  band  1 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING. 

THIS  was  a  time  of  great  agitation  for  the  two  houses  so  close  to  each 
other,  with  only  a  wall  dividing  the  troubles  of  the  one  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  other,  and  a  kind  of  strange  union  between  them,  linking 
them  more  closely  in  the  very  attempt  at  disjunction.  The  greater  part 
of  the  private  commotion  which  was  going  on,  as  it  were,  underground, 
was  concealed  from  Cara  as  not  a  proper  subject  of  discussion  before  her  ; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  any  steps  of  the  kind  with  Oswald,  who, 
in  his  light-hearted  indifference,  ignored  it  comfortably,  and  followed  his 
own  devices  through  the  whole  without  giving  the  other  affairs  a  thought. 
After  all,  the  idea  of  any  one  exciting  him  or  herself  over  the  question 
whether  a  respectable  old  fogey,  like  Mr.  Beresford,  should  go  on  paying 
perpetual  visits  to  a  respectable  matron  like  his  mother,  touched  Oswald's 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  surmounted  all  seriousness.  If 
they  liked  it,  what  possible  harm  could  there  be  1  He  had  not  the  un- 
easy prick  of  wounded  feeling,  the  sense  of  profanation  which  moved 
Edward  at  the  idea  of  his  mother's  conduct  being  questioned  in  any  way. 
Oswald  was  fond  of  his  mother,  and  proud  of  her,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
smile  at  her  absurd  popularity  and  the  admiration  she  excited  among  her 
friends.  He  would  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  more  natural  that  he 
himself  should  be  the  object  of  attraction  ;  but,  granting  the  curious  taste 
of  society,  at  which  he  felt  disposed  to  laugh,  it  rather  pleased  him 
that  his  mother  should  be  so  popular,  still  admired  and  followed  at  her  a^c. 
He  thought,  like  Mr.  Sommerville,  that  she  was  something  of  a  humbug, 
getting  up  that  pretence  of  sympathy  with  everybody,  which  it  was  im- 
possible any  one  in  her  senses  could  feel.  But  so  long  as  it  brought  its 
reward,  in  the  shape  of  so  much  friendliness  from  everybody,  and  grati- 
tude for  the  words  and  smiles,  which  cost  nothing,  OsAvald,  at  least,  saw 
no  reason  to  complain.  And  as  for  scandal  arising  about  Mr.  Beresford  ! 
he  could  not  but  laugh  ;  at  their  age  !  So  he  pursued  his  easy  way  as 
usual,  serenely  light-hearted,  and  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs 
to  care  much  for  other  people's.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  added 
that  Oswald  was  falling  very  deep  in  love.  These  interviews  between  the 
hospital  and  the  House  were  but  meagre  faro  to  food  a  passion  upon  ;  but 
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the  veiy  slightness  of  the  link,  the  oddity  of  the  circumstances,  eveiything 
about  it  delighted  the  young  man,  who  had  already  gone  through  a  great 
many  drawing-room  flirtations,  and  required  the  help  of  something  more 
piquant.  He  was  very  happy  while  they  were  all  so  agitated  and  uncom- 
fortable. Twice  a  week  were  hospital  days,  at  which  he  might  hope  to 
see  her ;  and  almost  every  morning  now  he  managed  to  cross  the  path  of 
the  little  school  procession,  and,  at  least  see  her,  if  he  did  not  always  catch 
the  eye  of  the  demure  little  teacher  in  her  long  black  cloak.  Sometimes  she 
would  look  at  him  sternly,  sometimes  she  gave  him  a  semi-indignant, 
sometimes  a  wholly  friendly  glance,  sometimes  he  feared,  did  not  perceive 
him  at  all.  But  that  was  not  Oswald's  fault.  He  made  a  point  of  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  indeed  holding  it  in  his  hand  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  by  way  of  showing  his  respect,  whether  she  showed  any  signs 
of  perceiving  him  or  not.  She  went  softly  along  the  vulgar  pavement, 
with  steps  which  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  among  all  the  others, 
ringing  upon  the  stones  with  a  little  rhythm  of  her  own,  about  which  he 
immediately  wrote  some  verses.  All  this  he  would  tell  to  Cara,  coming 
to  her  in  the  morning  before  he  set  out  to  watch  the  children  defiling  out 
of  the  House.  And  all  the  world  thought,  as  was  natural,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  these  talks  was  his  love  for  Cara,  not  his  love,  confided  to  Cara, 
for  some  one  else. 

As  for  Agnes,  she  not  only  saw  Oswald  every  time  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, whether  she  allowed  him  to  know  it  or  not,  but  she  felt  his 
presence  in  every  nerve  and  vein,  with  anger  for  the  first  day  or  two 
after  Roger's  visit,  then  with  a  softening  of  all  her  heart  towards  him 
as  she  caught  his  reverential  glance,  his  eager  appeal  to  her"  attention. 
After  all,  whispers  to  Caia,  whom  he  had  known  all  her  life — little  Cara, 
who  even  to  Agnes  herself  seemed  a  child-rrcould  not  mean  half  so  much 
as  this  daily  haunting  of  her  own  walks,  this  perpetual  appearance 
wherever  she  was.  That  was  a  totally  different  question  from  her  own 
struggle  not  to  notice  him,  not  to  think  of  him.  The  fact  that  it  was 
shocking  and  terrible  on  her  part  to  allow  her  mind  to  dwell  on  any  man, 
or  any  man's  attentions,  while  occupied  in  the  work  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself,  and  filling  almost  the  position  of  a  consecrated  Sister,  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  question  whether  he  was  a  false  and  un- 
trustworthy person,  following  her  with  the  devices  of  vulgar  pursuit,  a 
thing  too  impious  to  think  of,  too  humiliating.  Agnes  was  anxious  to 
acquit  the  man  who  admired  and  sought  her,  as  well  as  determined  to 
reject  his  admiration ;  and,  for  the  moment,  the  first  was  actually  the  more 
important  matter  of  the  two.  Herself  she  could  be  sure  of.  She  had  not 
put  her  hand  to  the  plough  merely  to  turn  back.  She  was  not  going  to 
abandon  her  ideal  at  the  call  of  the  first  lover  who  held  out  his  hand  to 
her.  Surely  not ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  that  subject ;  but  that  this 
generous,  gentle  young  man,  with  those  poetic  sentiments  which  had 
charmed  yet  abashed  her  mind,  that  he  should  be  false  to  his  fair  exterior, 
and  mean  something  unlovely  and  untrue,  instead  of  a  real  devotion,  that 
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was  too  terrible  to  believe.  Therefore,  she  did  not  altogether  refuse 
to  reply  to  Oswald's  inquiries  when  the  next  hospital  day  brought 
about  another  meeting.  This  time  he  did  not  even  pretend  that  the 
meeting  was  accidental,  that  he  had  been  too  late  for  making  the  proper 
inquiries  in  his  own  person,  but  went  up  to  her,  eagerly  asking  for  "  our 
little  patient,"  with  all  the  openness  of  a  recognised  acquaintance. 

"  Emmy  is  better — if  you  mean  Emmy,"  said  Agnes,  with  great  state. 
"  The  fever  is  gone,  and  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  well." 

"  Poor  little  Emmy,"  said  Oswald ;  "  but  I  don't  want  her  to  be  well 
too  soon — that  is,  it  would  not  do  to  hurry  her  recovery.  She  must  want 
a  great  deal  of  care  still." 

He  hoped  she  would  smile  at  this,  or  else  take  it  literally  and  reply 
seriously ;  but  Agnes  did  neither.  She  walked  on,  with  a  stately  air, 
quickening  her  pace  slightly,  but  not  so  as  to  look  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  escape. 

"  I  suppose,  as  the  fever  is  gone,  she  has  ceased  to  imagine  herself  in 
heaven,"  said  Oswald.  "  Happy  child  !  when  sickness  has  such  illusions, 
it  is  a  pity  to  be  well.  We  are  not  so  well  off  in  our  commonplace 
life." 

He  thought  she  would  have  responded  to  the  temptation  and  turned 
upon  him  to  ask  what  he  meant  by  calling  life  commonplace ;  and 
indeed  the  wish  stirred  Agnes  so  that  she  had  to  quicken  her  pace 
in  order  to  resist  the  bait  thus  offered.  She  said  nothing,  however,  to 
Oswald's  great  discomfiture,  who  felt  that  nothing  was  so  bad  as  silence, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  overcome  the  blank,  which  had  more  effect  on 
his  lively  temperament  than  any  amount  of  disapproval  and  opposition. 
But  he  made  another  valorous  effort  before  he  would  complain. 

"  Yours,  however,  is  not  a  commonplace  life,"  he  said.  "  We  world- 
lings pay  for  our  ease  by  the  sense  that  we  are  living  more  or  less  ignobly, 
but  it  must  be  very  different  with  you  who  are  doing  good  always.  Only, 
forgive  me,  is  there  not  a  want  of  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  colour,  a  little 
brightness  ]  The  world  is  so  beautiful,"  said  Oswald,  his  voice  slightly 
faltering,  not  so  much  from  feeling,  as  from  fear  that  he  might  be  ven- 
turing on  dubious  ground.  "  And  we  are  so  young." 

That  pronoun,  so  softly  said,  with  such  a  tender  emphasis  and  mean- 
ing, so  much  more  than  was  ever  put  into  two  letters  before,  went  to  the 
heart  of  Agnes.  She  was  trying  so  hard  to  be  angry  with  him,  trying 
to  shut  herself  against  the  insinuating  tone  of  his  voice,  and  those 
attempts  to  beguile  her  into  conversation.  All  the  theoretical  fervour 
that  was  in  her  mind  had  been  boiling  up  to  reply,  and  perhaps  her  reso- 
lution would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  restrain  her,  had  not  that  we 
come  in,  taking  the  words  from  her  lips  and  the  strength  from  her  mind. 
She  could  neither  protest  against  the  wickedness  and  weakness  of  con- 
senting to  live  an  ignoble  life,  nor  indignantly  declare  that  there  was 
already  more  than  pleasure,  happiness,  and  delight  in  the  path  of  self- 
sacrifice,  when  all  the  force  was  stolen  out;  of  her  by  that  tiny 
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monosyllable — we  !  How  dared  he  identify  himself  with  her  ?  draw 
her  into  union  with  him  by  that  little  melting  yet  binding  word  1  She 
went  on  faster  than  ever  in  the  agitation  of  her  thoughts,  and  was 
scarcely  conscious  that  she  made  him  no  answer ;  though  surely  what  he 
had  said  called  for  some  reply. 

Oswald  was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say  more. 
He  made  a  little  pause  for  some  answer,  and  then  getting  none,  suddenly 
changed  his  tone  into  one  of  pathetic  appeal.  "  Are  you  angry  with  me?  " 
he  said.  "  What  have  I  done  1  Don't  you  mean  to  speak  to  me  any 
more  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  turning  suddenly  round,  so  that  he  could  not  tell 
which  of  his  questions  she  was  answering.  "  I  am  vexed  that  you  will 
come  with  me.  Gentlemen  do  not  insist  on  walking  with  ladies  to  whom 
they  have  not  been  introduced — whom  they  have  met  only  by  chance — " 

He  stopped  short  suddenly,  moved  by  the  accusation  :  but  unfortu- 
nately Agnes  too,  startled  by  his  start,  stopped  also,  and  gave  him  a 
curious,  half-defiant,  half-appealing  look,  as  if  asking  what  he  was  going  to 
do ;  and  this  look  took  away  all  the  irritation  which  her  words  had  pro- 
duced. He  proceeded  to  excuse  himself,  walking  on,  but  at  a  slower  pace, 
compelling  her  to  wait  for  him — for  it  did  not  occur  to  Agnes,  though 
she  had  protested  against  his  company,  to  take  the  remedy  into  her  own 
hands,  and  be  so  rude  as  to  break  away. 

"  What  coxild  I  do  1 "  he  said  piteour-ly.  "  You  would  not  tell  me  even 
your  name — you  know  mine.  I  don't  know  how  to  address  you,  nor  how 
to  seek  acquaintance  in  all  the  proper  forms.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine." 

This  confused  Agnes  by  a  dialectic  artifice  for  which  she  was  not  pre- 
pared. He  gave  a  very  plausible  reason,  not  for  the  direct  accusation 
against  him,  but  for  a  lesser  collateral  fault.  She  had  to  pause  for  a 
moment  before  she  could  see  her  way  out  of  the  maze.  "  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  meant  you  should  not  come  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  !  you  cannot  surely  be  so  hard  upon  me,"  cried  Oswald,  in  real 
terror,  for  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  would,  in  cold  blood,  send 
him  away.  "  Don't  banish  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do 
for  the  introduction — where  am  I  to  go  1  I  will  do  anything.  Is  it  my 
fault  that  I  did  not  know  you  till  that  day  1 — till  that  good  child,  bless  her, 
broke  her  leg.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  poor  little  Emmy.  She  shall 
have  a  cratch  of  gold  if  she  likes.  She  shall  never  want  anything  I  can 
give  her.  Do  you  think  I  don't  feel  the  want  of  that  formula  of  an  in- 
troduction ?  With  that  I  should  be  happy.  I  should  be  able  to  see  you 
at  other  times  than  hospital  days,  in  other  places  than  the  streets.  The 
streets  are  beautiful  ever  since  I  knew  you,"  cried  the  young  man,  warm- 
ing with  his  own  words,  which  made  him  feel  the  whole  situation  much 
more  forcibly  than  before,  and  moved  him  at  least,  whether  they  moved  her 
or  not. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Agnes,  in  distress,  "  you  must  not  talk  to  me  so.  You 
must  not  come  with  me,  Mr.  Meredith  ;  is  not  my  dress  enough " 
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"  There  now  !  "  he  said,  "  see  what  a  disadvantage  I  ain  under.  I 
dare  not  call  you  Agnes,  which  is  the  only  sweet  name  I  know.  And 
your  dress  !  You  told  me  yourself  you  were  not  a  sister." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  she  said,  looking  at  him,  trying  another  experi- 
ment. "  I  am.  a  poor  teacher,  quite  out  of  your  .sphere." 

"  But  then,  fortunately,  I  am  not  poor,"  said  Oswald,  almost  gaily,  in 
sudden  triumph.  "  Only  tell  me  where  your  people  are,  where  I  am  to 
go  for  that  introduction.  I  thank  thee,  Lady  Agnes,  Princess  Agnes, 
for  teaching  me  that  word.  I  will  get  my  introduction  or  die." 

"  Oh,  here  we  are  at  the  House  !  "  she  cried  suddenly,  in  a  low  tone  of 
horror,  and  darted  away  from  him  up  the  steps  to  the  open  door.  Sister 
Mary  Jane  was  standing  there  unsuspicious,  but  visibly  surprised.  She 
had  j  ust  parted  with  some  one,  whom  poor  Agnes,  in  her  terror,  ran  against ; 
for  in  the  warmth  of  the  discussion  they  had  come  up  to  the  very  gate  of 
the  House,  the  entrance  to  that  sanctuary  where  lovers  were  unknown. 
Sister  Mary  Jane  opened  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  which  Oswald  (being 
full  of  admiration  for  all  tilings  that  were  admirable)  had  already  noted,"and 
gazed  at  him,  bewildered,  letting  Agnes  pass  without  comment.  He  took 
off  his  hat  with  his  most  winning  look  of  admiring  respectfulness  as  he 
went  on — no  harm  in  winning  over  Sister  Mary  Jane,  who  was  a  fair 
arid  comely  Sister,  though  no  longer  young.  Would  Agnes,  he  wondered, 
have  the  worldly  wisdom  to  make  out  that  he  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
or  would  she  confess  the  truth  1  Would  Sister  Mary  Jane  prove  a  dragon, 
or,  softened  by  her  own  beauty  and  the  recollection  of  past  homages, 
excuse  the  culprit  1  Oswald  knew  very  well  that  anyhow,  while  he 
walked  off  unblamed  and  unblamable,  the  girl  who  had  been  only  passive, 
and  guilty  of  no  more  than  the  mildest  indiscretion,  would  have  to  suffer 
more  or  less.  This,  however,  did  not  move  him  to  any  regret  for  having 
compromised  her.  It  rather  amused  him,  and  seemed  to  give  him  a  hold 
over  her.  She  could  not  take  such  high  ground  now  and  order  him 
away.  She  was  in  the  same  boat,  so  to  speak.  Next  time  they  met,  she 
would  have  something  to  tell  which  he  would  almost  have  a  right  to 
know.  It  was  the  establishing  of  confidence  between  them.  Oswald  did 
not  reckon  at  a  very  serious  rate  the  suffering  that  might  arise  from  Sister 
Mary  Jane's  rebuke.  "  They  have  no  thumbscrews  in  those  new  convents, 
and  they  don't  build  girls  up  in  holes  in  the  walls  now-a-days,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  incident  was  less  likely  to  end  in  harm 
than  in  good. 

Agnes  did  not  think  so,  who  rushed  in — not  to  her  room,  which 
would  have  been  a  little  comfort,  but  to  the  curtained  corner  of  the  dor- 
mitory, from  which  she  superintended  night  and  day  "  the  middle  girls," 
who  were  her  charge,  and  where  she  was  always  afraid  of  some  small 
pair  of  peeping  eyes  prying  upon  her  seclusion.  She  threw  off  her 
bonnet,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  little  bed.  "  Oh, 
what  a  farce  it  was,"  she  thought,  to  cover  such  feelings  as  surged  in  her 
heart  under  the  demure  drapery  of  that  black  cloak,  or  to  tie  the  conventual 
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bonnet  over  cheeks  that  burned  with  blushes,  called  there  by  such  words 
as  she  had  been  hearing  !  She  bent  down  her  face  upon  the  coverlet  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  praying  for  forgiveness,though  these  samp 
foolish  words  would  run  in  and  out  of  her  prayers,  mixing  with  her  heart 
broken  expressions  of  penitence  in  the  most  bewildering  medley.  Aftti 
all,  there  was  no  such  dreadful  harm  done.  She  was  not  a  Sister,  nor 
had  she  ever  intended  to  be  a  Sister,  but  that  very  simple  reflection 
afforded  the  fanciful  girl  no  comfort.  She  had  come  here  to  seek  a  higher 
life,  and  lo,  at  once,  at  the  first  temptation,  had  fallen— fallen,  into  what] 
Into  the  foolishness  of  the  foolishest  girl  without  an  ideal — she  whose 
whole  soul  had  longed  to  lay  hold  on  the  ideal,  to  get  into  some  higher 
atmosphere,  on  some  loftier  level  of  existence.  It  was  not  Sister  Mary 
Jane  she  was  afraid  of,  it  was  herself  whom  she  had  so  offended ;  for  already, 
could  it  be  possible  ?  insidious  traitors  in  her  heart  had  begun  to  ply  her 
with  suggestions  of  other  kinds  of  perfection ;  wicked  lines  of  poetry  stole 
into  her  head,  foolish  stories  came  to  her  recollection.  Oh  !  even  pray- 
ing, even  penitence  were  not  enough  to  keep  out  this  strife.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  rushed  to  St.  Cecilia,  the  room  which  was  her  battle-ground, 
and  where  the  noise  of  the  girls  putting  away  their  books  and  work,  and 
preparing  to  go  to  tea,  promised  her  exemption,  for  a  little  while  at  least, 
from  any  possibility  of  thought.  But  Agnes  was  not  to  be  let  off  so 
easily.  In  the  passage  she  met  Sister  Mary  Jane.  "  I  was  just  going  to 
send  for  you,"  said  the  Sister,  benign  but  serious.  "  Come  to  my  room, 
Agnes.  Sister  Sarah  Ann  will  take  the  children  to  tea." 

Agnes  followed,  with  her  heart,  she  thought,  standing  still.  But  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  be  scolded,  to  be  delivered  from  the  demon  of  self- 
reproach  in  her  own  bosom.  Sister  Mary  Jane  seated  herself  at  a  table 
covered  with  school-books  and  account-books,  in  the  little  bare  room, 
laid  with  matting,  which  was  all  the  House  afforded  for  the  comfort 
of  its  rulers.  She  pointed  to  a  low  seat  which  all  the  elder  girls  knew 
well,  which  was  the  stool  of  repentance  for  the  community.  "  My  dear," 
said  Sister  Mary  Jane,  "did  you  know  that  gentleman  in  the  world? 
Tell  me  truly,  Agnes.  You  are  only  an  associate  :  you  are  not  under 
our  rule,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  speaking  to  an  acquaintance.  But  so 
long  as  any  one  wears  our  dress,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  care. 
Did  you  know  him,  my  dear,  tell  me,  in  the  world  1 " 

Agnes  could  not  meet  these  serious  eyes.  Her  head  drooped 
upon  her  breast.  She  began  to  cry.  "  I  do  not  think  it  was  my  fault. 
Oh,  I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  was  not  my  fault." 

"  That  is  not  an  answer,  my  dear,"  said  Sister  Mary  Jane. 

And  then  the  whole  story  came  rushing  forth  with  sobs  and  excuses 
and  self -accusations  all  in  one.  "  It  is  the  badness  in  my  heart.  I  want 
to  be  above  the  world,  but  I  cannot.  Things  come  into  my  mind  that  I 
don't  want  to  think.  I  would  rather,  far  rather,  be  devoted  to  my  work, 
and  think  of  nothing  else,  like  you,  Sister  Mary  Jane.  And  then  I  get 
tempted  to  talk,  to  give  my  opinion.  I  was  always  fond  of  conversation. 
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Tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep  my  course  straight,  to  be  like  you.  Oh,  if  I 
oould  keep  steady  and  think  only  of  one  thing.  It  is  my  thoughts  that 
run  off  in  every  dii'ection  :  it  is  not  this  gentleman.  Oh,  what  can  one 
do  when  one's  heart  is  so  wrong  !  " 

Sister  Mary  Jane  listened  with  a  smile.  Oswald's  confidence  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  was  perhaps  not  misplaced.  And  probably  she  was  con- 
scious now  and  then  of  thinking  of  something  else  as  much  as  her  peni- 
tent. She  said,  "  My  dear,  I  don't  think  you  have  a  vocation.  I  never 
thought  it.  A  girl  may  be  a  very  good  girl  and  not  have  a  vocation. 
So  you  need  not  be  very  unhappy  if  your  thoughts  wander ;  all  of  us 
have  not  the  same  gifts.  But,  Agnes,  even  if  you  were  in  the  world,  in- 
stead of  being  in  this  house,  which  should  make  you  more  careful,  you 
would  not  let  a  gentleman  talk  to  you  whom  you  did  not  know.  You 
must  not  do  it  again."" 

"  It  was  not  meant  badly,"  said  Agnes,  veering  to  self-defence.  "  He 
wanted  to  know  how  little  Emmy  was.  It  was  the  gentleman  who  carried 
her  to  the  hospital.  It  was  kindness,  it  was  not  meant  for — 

"  Yes,  I  saw  who  it  was.  And  I  can  understand  how  it  came  about. 
But  it  is  so  easy  to  let  an  acquaintance  spring  up,  and  so  difficult  to  end 
it  when  it  has  taken  root.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  had  better  not  go  to 
little  Emmy  again." 

"  Oh  !  "  Agnes  gave  a  cry  of  remonstrance  and  protest.  It  did  not 
hurt  her  to  be  told  not  to  speak  to  him  any  more — but  not  to  go  to  little 
Emmy  !  She  was  not  sure  herself  that  it  was  all  for  little  Emmy's  sake, 
and  this  made  her  still  more  unhappy,  but  not  willing  to  relinquish  the 
expedition.  Sister  Mary  Jane,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  cry.  She  put 
a  heap  of  exercises  into  Agnes's  hands  to  be  corrected.  "  They  must  all  be 
done  to-night,"  she  said,  calculating  with  -benevolent  severity  that  this 
would  occupy  all  the  available  time  till  bed-time.  "  One  nail  drives  out 
another,"  she  said  to  herself,  being  an  accomplished  person,  with  strange 
tongues  at  her  command.  And  thus  she  sent  the  culprit  away,  exhausted 
with  tears  and  supplied  with  work.  "  I  will  send  you  some  tea  to  St. 
Monica,  where  you  can  be  quiet,"  she  said.  And  there  Agnes  toiled  all 
the  evening  over  her  exercises,  and  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  "  Occu- 
pation, occupation,"  said  the  Sister  to  herself;  "  that  is  the  only  thing. 
She  will  do  very  well  if  she  has  no  time  to  think." 

But  was  that  the  ideal  life  ]  I  doubt  if  Sister  Mary  Jane  thought  so ; 
but  she  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  need  of  such  props,  which 
Agnes  was  still  young  enough  to  have  indignantly  repudiated.  For  her 
part,  Agnes  felt  that  a  little  more  thought  would  save  her.  If  she  could 
get  vain,  imaginations  out  of  her  head,  and  those  scraps  of  poetry,  and  bits 
of  foolish  novels,  and  replace  them  with  real  thought — thought  upon 
serious  subjects,  something  worthy  the  name — how  soon  would  all  those 
confusing,  tantalizing  shadows  nee  away  !  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  girl  left  this  interview  with  a  sense  of  relief,  such  as,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  confession  continues  to 
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hold  its  place,  named  or  nameless,  in  all  religious  communions  more  or  less. 
Sister  Mary  Jane  was  not  the  spiritual  director  of  the  community,  though 
I  think  the  place  would  have  very  well  become  her  ;  but  it  was  undeniable 
that  the  mind  of  Agnes  was  lightened  after  she  had  poured  forth  her 
burdens ;  also  that  her  sin  did  not  look  quite  so  heinous  as  it  had  done 
before ;  also,  that  the  despair  which  had  enveloped  her,  and  of  which 
the  consciousness  that  she  must  never  so  sin  again  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part,  was  imperceptibly  dispelled,  and  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  made 
less  gloomy.  Perhaps,  if  any  very  searching  inspection  had  been  made 
into  those  recesses  of  her  sbul  which  were  but  imperfectly  known  to 
Agnes  herself,  it  might  have  been  read  there  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  crushing  weight  of  certainty  as  to  the  absolute  cessation  of  the  sin ; 
but  that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation.  Anyhow,  she  had  no 
time  to  think  any  more.  Never  had  exercises  so  bad  come  under  the 
young  teacher's  inspection ;  her  brain  reeled  over  the  mis-spellings,  the 
misunderstandings.  Healthy  human  ignorance,  indifference,  opacity, 
desire  to  get  done  anyhow,  could  not  have  shown  to  greater  advantage. 
They  entirely  carried  out  the  intentions  of  Sister  Mary  Jane,  and  left  her 
not  a  moment  for  thought,  until  she  got  to  her  recess  in  the  dormitory. 
And  then,  after  the  whisperings  were  all  hushed,  and  the  lights  extin- 
guished, Agnes  was  too  tired  for  anything  but  sleep — a  result  of  occupa- 
tion which  the  wise  Sister  was  well  aware  of  too.  Indeed,  everything 
turned  out  so  well  in  the  case  of  this  young  penitent,  that  Sister  Mary 
Jane  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  interfere  with  the  visits  to  the  hospital. 
If  she  surmounted  temptation,  why  then  she  was  safe ;  if  not,  other  steps 
must  be  taken.  Anyhow,  it  WAS  well  that  her  highly  wrought  feelings 
and  desire  of  excellence  should  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  as  Agnes  was  not 
even  a  Postulant,  but  still  in  "  the  world,"  an  unwise  backsliding  of  this 
kind  was  less  important.  No  real  harm  coidd  come  to  her.  Neverthe- 
less, Sister  Mary  Jane  watched  her  slim  figure  disappear  along  the  street 
from  her  window  with  unusual  interest.  Was  it  mere  interest  in  little 
Emmy  that  had  made  the  girl  so  anxious  to  go,  or  was  she  eager  to  en- 
counter the  test  and  try  her  own  strength  ?  Or  was  there  still  another 
reason,  a  wish  more  weak,  more  human,  more  girlish  1  Agnes  walked  on 
very  quickly,  pleased  to  find  herself  at  liberty.  She  was  proud  of  the 
little  patient,  whose  small  face  brightened  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  her. 
And  she  did  not  like  the  sensation  of  being  shut  up  out  of  danger,  and 
saved  arbitrarily  from  temptation.  Her  heart  rose  with  determina- 
tion to  keep  her  own  pure  ideal  path,  whatever  solicitations  or  blandish- 
ments might  assail  her.  And  indeed,  to  Agnes,  as  to  a  knight  of  romance, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  "  the  danger's  self  was  lure  alone." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
THE  FIRESIDE. 

T  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
alter  our  relationships  with  our 
friends,  and  still  more  hard  to 
alter  the  habits  which  have 
shaped  our  lives.  Mr.  Bcresford, 
when  he  was  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue his  visits  to  his  neighbour, 
was  like  a  man  stranded,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  him- 
self. When  the  evening  came  he 
went  to  his  library  as  usual,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  settle  to  his 
work;  as  he  called  it.  But  long 
before  the  hour  at  which  with 
placid  regularity  he  had  been 
used  to  go  to  Mrs.  Meredith's,  he 
got  uneasy.  Knowing  that  his 
happy  habit  was  to  be  disturbed, 
he  was  restless  and  uncomfortable 
even  before  the  habitual  moment 
came.  He  could  not  read,  he 
could  not  write  —  how  was  he 
to  spend  the  slowly  moving  moments,  and  how  to  account  to  her  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  usual  routine  1  Should  he  write  and  tell  her  that 
VOL.  xxxv. — NO.  207,  13. 
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he  was  going  out,  that  he  had  received  a  sudden  invitation  or  a  sudden 
commission  ?  When  he  was  debating  this  question  in  his  mind,  Edward 
came  in  with  a  very  grave  face  to  say  that  his  mother  was  ill  and  unable 
to  see  any  one. 

"  She  said  you  had  better  be  told,"  said  Edward  ;  "she  has  gone  to 
her  room.  She  has  a — headache.  She  cannot  see  any  one  to-night." 

"  Mr.  Sommerville  has  been  with  you  ;  has  he  anything  to  do  with 
your  mother's  headache  1 " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Edward,  angrily — "  old  meddler ;  but  she  seems 
to  think  we  must  put  up  with  him.  I  wish  my  father  would  come  home 
and  look  after  his  own  affairs." 

"  It  was  a  mission  from  your  father,  then  1  "  Mr.  Beresford  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  thinking  with  somewhat  sombre  dissatisfaction  of  the 
absent  Meredith.  "Would  it  be  so  pleasant  to  see  him  come  home  ? 
Would  the  unaccustomed  presence  of  the  master  be  an  advantage  to  the 
house  1  He  could  not  be  so  insincere  as  to  echo  Edward's  wish  ;  but  he 
was  moved  sympathetically  towards  the  youth,  who  certainly  was  quite 
unsuspicious  of  him,  whatever  other  people  might  be.  "  Go  upstairs  and 
see  Cara,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

The  young  man's  face  brightened.  Oswald  was  absent ;  he  was  not  as 
usual  in  his  brother's  way ;  and  though  Edward  had  agreed  loyally'to  accept 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  and  school  himself  to  look  upon 
Cara  as  his  future  sister,  that  was  no  reason — indeed  it  was  rather  the 
reverse  of  a  reason — for  avoiding  her  now.  He  went  upstairs  with  a  kind 
of  sweet  unhappiness  in  his  heart.  If  Cara  was  not  for  him.,  he  must  put 
up  with  it ;  he  must  try  to  be  glad  if  she  had  chosen  according  to  her 
own  happiness.  But  in  the  meantime  he  would  try  to  forget  that,  and 
take  what  pleasure  heaven  might  afford  him  in  her  society — a  modified 
imperfect  happiness  with  an  after -taste  of  bitterness  in  it — but  still  better 
than  no  consolation  at  all. 

Cara  was  with  her  aunt  in  the  dra wing-room,  and  they  both  welcomed 
him  with  smiles.  Miss  Cherry,  indeed,  was  quite  effusive  in  her  pleasure. 

"  Come  and  tell  us  all  the  news  and  amuse  us,"  she  said ;  "  that  is  the 
chief  advantage  of  having  men  about.  My  brother  is  no  good,  he  never 
goes  out ;  and  if  he  did  go  out,  he  never  comes  upstairs.  I  thought 
Oswald  would  have  come  this  evening,"  Miss  Cherry  said,  in  a  tone  which 
for  her  sounded  querulous ;  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
young  people  with  a  curious  look.  She  was  not  pleased  to  be  left  out  of 
Cara's  confidence,  and  when  they  excused  Oswald  with  one  breath,  both 
explaining  eagerly  that  they  had  known  of  his  engagement,  Miss  Cherry 
was  if  anything  worse  offended  still.  Why  should  not  they  be  open,  and 
tell  everything  ]  she  thought. 

"  Besides,"  said  Cara,  very  calmly,  "  Oswald  never  comes  here  in  the 
evening  :  he  has  always  so  many  places  to  go  to,  and  his  club.  Edward 
is  too  young  to  have  a  club.  Why  should  people  go  out  always  at  night  ? 
Isn't  it  pleasant  to  stay  at  home  1  " 
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"  My  dear,  gentlemen  are  not  like  us,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  instinctively 
defending  the  absent,  "  and  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  have  been  going  to  the 
play  or  to  a  party — I  mean  in  my  young  days — I  used  to  like  to  see  the 
lighted  streets — all  the  shops  shining,  and  the  people  thronging  past  on 
the  pavement.  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  vulgar  taste  ;  but  I  liked  it.  And 

men,  who  can  go  where  they  please I  am  very  sorry  that  your 

mamma  has  a  headache,  Edward.     She  is  not  seeing  any  one  1    I  wonder 

what  James ?  "    Here  she  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  conscious, 

feeling  that  to  discuss  her  brother  with  these  young  persons  would  be  very 
foolish.  Fortunately  they  were  occupied  with  each  other  and  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  what  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Edward,"  said  Cara,  "  stay  and  read  to  us  !  there  is  nothing  I 
like  so  much.  It  is  always  dull  here  in  the  evenings,  much  duller  than 
at  the  Hill,  except  when  we  go  out.  And  Aunt  Cherry  has  her  work, 
and  so  have  I.  Sit  here — here  is  a  comfortable  chair  close  to  the  lamp. 
You  have  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  if  your  mother  has  a  headache, 
she  does  not  want  you." 

"  I  don't  require  to  be  coaxed,"  said  Edward,  his  face  glowing  with 
pleasure  ;  and  then  a  certain  pallor  stole  over  it  as  he  said  to  himself,  she 
is  treating  me  like  her  brother  ;  but  even  that  was  pleasant,  after  a  sort. 
"  I  am  quite  willing  to  read,"  he  said  ;  "  what  shall  it  be  ?  Tell  me  what 
book  you  like  best." 

"  Poetry,"  said  Cara  ;  "  don't  you  like  poetry,  Aunt  Cherry  1  There 
is  a  novel  there ;  but  I  prefer  Tennyson.  Mr.  Browning  is  a  little  too 
hard  for  me.  Aunt  Cherry,  Edward  is  very  good  when  he  reads  out 
loud.  You  would  like  to  hear  Elaine  1 " 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Miss  Cherry.  She  cast.a  regretful  glance  at  the  novel, 
which  was  fresh  from  Mudie's ;  but  soon  cheered  up,  reflecting  that  she 
was  half  through  the  second  volume,  and  that  it  would  not  be  amusing  to 
begin  it  over  again.  "  In  my  young  days  stories  would  bear  reading 
two  or  three  times  over,"  she  said,  unconsciously  following  out  her  own 
thought ;  but  they  have  fallen  off  like  everything  else.  Yes,  my  dear,  I 
am  always  fond  of  poetry.  Let  me  get  my  work.  It  is  the  new  kind  of 
art-needlework,  Edward.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  seen  any  of  it.  It  is 
considered  a  great  deal  better  in  design  than  the  Berlin  work  we 
vised  to  do,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  stitch,  and  goes  quickly.  That  is  what 
I  like  in  it.  I  must  have  the  basket  with  all  my  crewels,  Cara,  and  my 
scissors  and  my  thimble,  before  he  begins.  I  hate  interrupting  any  one 
who  is  reading.  But  you  are  only  hemming,  my  dear.  You  might  have 
prettier  work  for  the  drawing-room.  I  think  girls  should  always  have 
some  pretty  work  in  hand  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Edward  ?  It  is  pleasanter 
to  look  at  than  that  plain  piece  of  white  work." 

"  I  should  think  anything  that  Cara  worked  at  pretty,"  said  Edward, 
forgetting  precaution.  Miss  Cherry  looked  up  at  him  suddenly  with  a 
little  alarm,  but  Cara,  who  was  searching  for  the  crewels,  and  the  thimble 
and  the  scissors,  on  a  distant  table,  fortunately  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 

13—2 
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"  H-hnsh  !  "  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  we  must  not  make  the  child  vain  ;  " 
but,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  lively  imagination  immediately  leaped  at  a  rival- 
ship  between  the  brothers.  "  I  suppose  we  must  consider  her  fate  sealed, 
though  she  is  not  so  frank  about  it  as  I  could  wish,"  she  added,  in  an 
under-tone. 

"Here  are  your  crewels,  Aunt  Cherry;  and  here  is  the  book, 
Edward.  What  were  you  talking  about  1 "  said  Cara,  coming  back  into 
the  warm  circle  of  the  light. 

"  Nothing,  my  darling — about  the  art-needlework,  and  Edward  thinks 
it  very  pretty ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  prefer  the  Berlin  wool. 
After  all,  to  work  borders  to  dusters  seems  scarcely  worth  while,  does  it  1 
Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  know  it  is  for  a  chair ;  but  it  looks  just  like  a  duster. 
Now  we  used  to  work  on  silk  and  satin — much  better  worth  it." 

"  Aunt  Cherry,  you  always  talk  most  when  some  one  is  beginning  to 
read." 

"  Do  I,  dear  1 "  said  Miss  Cherry,  in  a  wondering,  injured  tone. 
"  Well,  then  I  shall  be  silent.  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  given  to  be 
talkative.  Have  I  got  everything  1 — then,  my  dear  boy,  please  go  on." 

It  was  a  pretty  scene.  The  rich  warm  centre  of  the  fire,  the  moon- 
lamps  on  either  table,  filled  the  soft  atmosphere  with  light.  Miss 'Cherry, 
in  her  grey  gown,  which  was  of  glistening  silk,  full  of  soft  reflections,  in 
the  evening,  sat  on  one  side,  with  her  crewels  in  her  lap,  giving  points  of 
subdued  colour,  and  her  face  full  in  the  light,  very  intent  over  the  work, 
which  sometimes  puzzled  her  a  little.  Cara  and  Edward  had  the  other 
table  between  them ;  he  with  his  book  before  him,  placed  so  that  he  could 
see  her  when  he  raised  his  eyes  ;  she  with  the  muslin  she  was  hemming 
falling  about  her  pretty  hands — a  fair  white  creature,' with  a  rose-light  shed 
upon  her  from  the  fire.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  less  light,-  enshrining 
this  spot  of  brightness,  but  giving  forth  chance  gleams  in  every  corner 
from  mirrors  which  threw  them  forth  dimly,  from  china  and  old  Venetian 
glass,  which  caught  the  light,  and  sent  flickers  of  colour  about  the 
walls.  Mr.  Beresford,  who,  deprived  of  his  usual  rest,  was  wandering 
about,  an  dme  en  peine,  looked  in  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and 
paused  to  look  at  them,  and  then  disappeared  again.  He  never  spent  a 
moment  longer  than  he  could  help  in  that  haunted  room  ;  but  to-night, 
perhaps,  in  his  restlessness,  might  have  found  it  a  relief  to  take  his 
natural  place  there,  had  he  not  been  checked  by  the  quiet  home-like 
aspect  of  this  pretty  group,  which  seemed  complete.  It  did  not  look 
like  any  chance  combination,  but  seemed  so  harmonious,  so  natural  to  the 
place,  as  if  it  had  always  been  there,  and  always  must  possess  the  warm 
fireside,  that  he  was  incapable  of  disturbing  them.  Better  to  bear  the  new 
life  alone.  This  genial  party — what  had  he  to  do  with  it,  disturbing  it  by 
his  past,  by  the  ghosts  that  would  come  with  him  1  He  shut  the  door 
noiselessly,  and  went  back  again,  down  to  his  gloomy  library.  Poor  Annie's 
room,  in  which  everything  spoke  of  her — how  the  loss  of  her  had 
changed  all  the  world  to  him,  and  driven  him  away  for  ever  from  the 
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soft  delight  of  that  household  centre !  Strangely  enough,  the  failure  of 
the  refuge  which  friendship  had  made  for  him,  renewed  all  his  regrets 
tenfold  for  his  wife  whom  he  had  lost.  He  seemed  almost  to  lose  her 
again,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  first  hours  came  back  upon  him  as  he 
sat  alone,  having  nowhere  to  go  to.  Life  was  hard  on  him,  and 
fate. 

The  party  in  the  drawing-room  had  not  perceived  this  ghost  looking 
in  upon  them  :  they  went  on  tranquilly ;  Miss  Cherry  puckering  her 
soft  old  forehead  over  her  art  design,  and  the  firelight  throwing  its  warm 
ruddiness  over  Cara's  white  dress.  Barring  the  troubles  incident  upon 
art-needlework,  the  two  ladies  were  giving  their  whole  minds  to  the  lily 
maid  of  Astolat  and  her  love-tragedy.  But  the  reader  was  not  so  much 
absorbed  in  Elaine.  Another  current  of  thought  kept  flowing  through 
his  mind  underneath  the  poetry.  He  wondered  whether  this  would  be 
his  lot  through  his  life,  to  sit  in  the  light  of  the  warmth  which  was  for 
his  brother,  and  be  the  tame  spectator  of  the  love  which  was  his  brother's, 
and  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  gay  truant  who  even  for  that  love's 
sake  would  not  give  up  his  own  pleasures.  Edward  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  happiness  touched  with  bitterness  even  in  this  lot ; 
but  how  strange  that  this,  which  he  would  have  given  his  life  for,  should 
fall  to  Oswald's  share,  who  would  give  so  little  for  it,  and  not  to  him. 
These  thoughts  ran  throxigh  his  mind  like  a  cold  undercurrent  below  the 
warm  sunlit  surface  of  the  visible  stream ;  but  they  did  not  show,  and 
indeed  they  did  not  much  disturb  Edward's  happiness  of  the  moment,  but 
gave  it  a  kind  of  poignant  thrill  of  feeling,  which  made  it  more  dear. 
He  knew  (he  thought)  that  Oswald  was  the  favoured  and  chosen,  but  as 
yet  he  had  not  been  told  of  it,  and  the  uncertainty  was  still  sweet,  so  long 
as  it  might  last. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Cara,  drawing  a  long  breath  :  the  poetry  had  got  into 
her  head — tears  were  coming  into  her  eyes,  filling  them  and  then  ebbing 
back  again,  somehow,  for  she  would  not  shed  them.  She  had  no  thought 
but  for  Elaine,  yet  felt  somehow,  as  youth  has  a  way  of  doing,  a  soft  com- 
parison between  herself  and  Elaine,  a  wavering  of  identity — was  it  that 
she  too  was  capable  of  that  "  love  of  the  moth  for  the  star  ? "  Edward 
watching  her,  felt  that  there  was  more  poetry  in  Cara's  blue  eyes  than  in 
the  Laureate  ;  and  no  shame  to  Mr.  Tennyson.  Is  it  not  in  that  tender 
emotion,  that  swelling  of  the  heart  to  all  lofty  and  sorrowful,  and  beau- 
tiful things,  that  poetry  takes  its  rise  ?  Cara  being  truly  the  poet's 
vision,  even  to  her  own  touched  and  melting  consciousness,  was  all 
Elaine  in  her  young  lover's  eyes. 

"  But,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  "  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  if  poor  Elaine  had 
only  loved  some  one  like  herself,  some  young  knight  that  could  respond 
to  her  and  make  her  happy,  oh,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  !  It 
makes  my  heart  ache  :  for  Lancelot,  you  know,  never  could  have  loved 
her ;  though  indeed  I  don't  know  why  not,  for  men  being  middle-aged  is 
no  guarantee,"  Miss  Cherry  added,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  against  their 
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making  fools  of  themselves  for  young  girls ;  biit  it  would  have  been  far 
more  natural  and  happier  for  her  had  she  set  her  heart  on  some  one  of 

her  own  age,  who  would  have  made  her ' 

"Oh,"  cried  Cara,  "don't  say  it  over  again!  made  her  happy !  did 
Elaine  want  to  be  made  happy  1  She  wanted  what  was  the  highest  and 
noblest,  not  asking  what  was  to  become  of  her.  What  did  it  matter 
about  her  1  It  was  enough  that  she  found  out  Lancelot  without  even 
knowing  his  name.  I  suppose  such  a  thing  might  be,"  said  Cara,  sinking 
her  voice  in  poetic  awe,  "  as  that  Lancelot  might  come  to  one's  very 
door,  and  one  never  know  him.  That  would  be  worse,  far  worse,  than 
dying  for  his  sake." 

"  Oh,  Cara,  Lancelot  was  not  such  a  very  fine  character  after  all," 
said  Miss  Cherry,  "  and  though  I  am  not  so  clever  about  poetry  as  you 
are,  I  have  seen  many  a  young  girl  taken  in  with  an  older  man,  who 
seemed  everything  that  was  noble,  but  had  a  very  sad  past  behind  him 
that  nobody  knew  of ;  but  after  they  are  married,  it  is  always  found  out.  I 
would  rather,  far  rather,  see  you  with  a  young  man  of  your  own  age." 

"  Aunt  Cherry  !  "  cried  the  girl,  blushing  all  over  with  the  hot,  sudden, 
overwhelming  blush  of  her  years,  and  then  Cara  threw  a  glance  at  Edward, 
seeking  sympathy  and  implying  horror  at  this  matter-of-fact  view,  and 
caught  his  eye  and  blushed  all  the  more  ;  while  Edward  blushed  too,  he 
knew  not  why.  This  glance  of  mutual  understanding  silenced  them 
both,  though  neither  knew  what  electric  spark  had  passed  between  them. 
Cara  in  her  confusion  edged  her  chair  a  little  further  off,  and  Edward 
returned  to  his  book.  It  was  an  interruption  to  the  delicious  calm  of  the 
evening.  And  Miss  Cherry  began  to  look  at  her  watch  and  wonder 
audibly  to  find  that  it  was  so  late.  "  Past  ten  o'clock  !  almost  time  for 
bed.  I  thought  it  was  only  about  eight.  Are  you  really  going,  Edward  1 
I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged — the  evening  has  passed  so  quickly. 
And  I  hope  your  mamma  will  be  better  to-morrow.  Tell  her  how  very 
very  sorry  we  are,  and  give  her  my  love." 

Edward  went  away  with  his  heart  beating  loud.  To  think  that  the 
rightful  enjoyment  of  all  this  belonged  not  to  himself,  but  to  Oswald,  who 
was  out  dining,  perhaps  flirting  somewhere,  caring  so  little  about  it. 
Was  it  always  so  in  this  world — what  a  man  most  wanted  he  never  got, 
but  that  which  he  prized  little  was  flung  to  him  like  a  crust  to  a  dog  ? 
How  strange  it  was  !  Edward  did  not  go  in,  but  lit  a  pensive  cigar,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  Square,  watching  the  lights  rise  into  the  higher 
windows.  He  knew  which  was  Cara's,  and  watched  the  lighting  of  the 
candles  on  the  table,  which  he  could  guess  by  the  faint  brightening  which 
showed  outside.  What  was  she  thinking  of  1  Perhaps  of  Oswald,  wonder- 
ing why  he  had  not  come  ;  perhaps  kindly  of  himself  as  of  a  brother,  in 
whose  affection  she  would  trust.  Yes  !  said  Edward  to  himself,  with 
pathetic  enthusiasm  ;  she  should  always  be  able  to  trust  in  his  affection.  If 
Oswald  proved  but  a  cool  lover,  a  cooler  husband,  Edward  would  never 
fail  her  as  a  brother.  She  should  never  find  out  that  any  other  thought 
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had  ever  entered  his  mind.  She  should  learn  that  he  was  always  at  her 
command,  faithful  to  any  wish  of  hers ;  but  then  he  recollected,  poor 
fellow,  that  he  was  going  to  India,  in  Oswald's  place,  who  would  not  go. 
How  could  he  serve  her — how  could  he  be  of  use  to  her  then  ? 

Miss  Cherry  lingered  a  little  after  she  had  sent  Cara  to  bed.  She 
wanted  to  look  over  the  end  of  that  novel,  and  the  fire  was  too  good  to 
be  left,  John  having  imprudently  heaped  on  coals  at  a  late  hour.  Before 
she  opened  the  book  she  paused  to  think  that  if  it  had  not  been  Oswald, 
she  almost  wished  that  it  had  been  Edward  ;  but  it  was  Cara,  of  course, 
who  must  choose.  She  had  not  read  much  more  than  a  page,  however, 
when  her  studies  were  disturbed.  Her  brother  came  suddenly  into  the 
room,  in  his  slippers,  a  carelessness  of  toilette  which  was  quite  unusual 
to  him.  He  came  in  making  her  start,  and  poked  the  fire  with  a  sort  of 
violence  without  saying  anything.  Then  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  gave  a  glance  round  the  room,  in  all  its  dim  perfec- 
tions, and  sighed. 

"  Cherry,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  not  busy,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  came  upstairs  a  little  while  ago,  but  you  were  too  much 
occupied  to  notice  me." 

"  James  !  indeed,  I  never  saw  you." 

"  I  know  you  did  not.  I  did  not  mean  to  blame  any  one.  Tell  me 
what  you  meant  the  other  morning,  when  you  advised  me  to  stay  at  home 
after  dinner — not  to  leave  Cara  ?  "Was  it  for  Cara's  sake  ?  " 

'•  Cara  was  lonely,  James  ;  she  has  never — been  used — to  be  left  alone." 
"  Was  it  for  Cara's  sake  1 " 

"  Oh,  James,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  faltering,  "  don't  think  I  wish  to 
interfere  !  You  are  more  able  to  judge  than  I  am.  It  is  not  my  place 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  what  you  do." 

"  Cherry,  don't  evade  the  question ;  why  did  you  speak  to  me  so  1 
Was  it  entirely  for  Cara's  sake  1 " 

Miss  Cherry  grew  red,  and  grew  white.  She  clasped  her  hands 
together  in  unconscious  supplication.  "  I  must  say  what  I  think  if  I  say 
anything,  James.  It  was  a  little  for — dear  Mrs.  Meredith  too.  One 
must  think  of  her  as  well.  Her  husband  is  a  long  way  off ;  she  is  a  very 
kind  woman — kindness  itself.  Even  if  she  thought  you  came  too  often, 
she  would  not  like  to  say  anything.  Women  understand  women,  James. 
She  would  say  to  herself,  that  to  send  you  away  would  hurt  your  feelings, 
and  she  would  rather  bear  a  little  annoyance  herself." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  had  any  annoyance  on  my  account  1 " 
"  She  might  have,  James  dear.     She  has  not  taken  me  into  her  con- 
fidence ;  but  people  talk.     I  suppose  if  she  was  a  widow  and  you  coiild — 
marry — " 

"  Charity !  " 

He  had  scarcely  ever  called  her  by  that  formal  name  before,  and  Miss 
Cherry  was  frightened.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  once  more  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Do  not  punish  me  for  it !  It  is  not  my  fault.  I  know  better,  for 
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I  know  you  both ;  but  people  will  say  so ;  and  you  should  deny  yourself 
for  her  sake." 

"  Does  she  wish  it  1 "  he  said  hoarsely.  It  took  him  a  strenuous 
effort  to  keep  down  his  fury ;  but  indeed  there  was  no  one  to  assail. 

"  She  would  not  wish  anything  for  herself;  it  would  be  her  nature 
to  think  of  you  first,"  said  Miss  Cherry.  "  It  is  not  what  she  wishes, 
but  what  you,  me,  everybody,  ought  to  wish  for  her,  James." 

He  looked  round  the  room  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face.  "  Do  you 
know  what  I  see  here  1  "  he  said  ; — "  my  past  life,  which  I  cannot  recall. 
Am  I  to  come  here  disturbing  the  new  life  that  is  beginning  in  it — filling 
the  place  with  gloom.  That  does  not  matter,  does  it  1  Better  to  think 
of  a  few  malicious  words,  and  make  them  the  rule  of  one's  conduct,  than 
strive  to  follow  nature  and  common  sense." 

"  James  !  "  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  all  the  malicious  words  in  the  world 
•will  do  no  harm  to  you. !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  are  free,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,"  said  his  timid  sister, 
rising  from  her  seat.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  mild  contempt  strange 
to  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  so  gentle  a  woman.  "  You  can  do  what  you 
like,  James  ;  it  is  not  you  who  will  suifer.  Good-night,"  she  said. 

And  though  Miss  Cherry's  heart  beat  loudly,  she  had  the  courage  to  go 
away  and  leave  him  there,  transfixed  with  that  bold  dart  thrown  by 
her  most  timid  faltering  hand.  He  stood  still  for  some  time  after  she 
had  left  him,  unable  to  move  with  pain  and  astonishment.  The  ass  of 
Balaam  was  nothing  to  this  tremendous  coup  from  Miss  Cherry.  He 
was  struck  prostrate.  Almost  he  forgot  to  think  of  the  room  and  its 
recollections,  so  entirely  was  he  slain  by  this  blow. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  OLD  FOLK  AND  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  intercourse  between  the  two  houses  went  on  for  some  time  in  that 
uncomfortable  and  embarrassing  way  which  comes  between  the  sudden 
pause  of  a  domestic  crisis  and  the  inevitable  but  delayed  explanation. 
The  evening  after  that  on  which  Mrs.  Meredith  had  a  headache,  Mr. 
Beresford  had  an  engagement.  Next  night  she  went  to  the  opera,  which 
had  just  re-opened  ;  the  next  again  he  had  a  meeting  of  his  Society ;  and 
thus  they  continued,  avoiding  the  meeting  at  which  something  would 
require  to  be  said,  and  suffering  intensely  each  with  a  sense  of  unkind- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  other.  James  Beresford  could  not  but  feel  that 
to  cut  him  off  thus,  demonstrated  a  coolness  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his 
friend  which  went  against  all  those  shows  of  kindness  which  made  her  so 
beloved — those  soft  ministrations  of  sympathy  which,  he  supposed  bitterly, 
anybody  might  have  for  the  asking,  but  which  were  withdrawn  as  easily 
as  they  were  given ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  with  a  certain  wonder- 
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ing  resentment,  felt  his  tame  withdrawal  from  her,  and  uncourageous 
yielding  of  her  friendship  to  the  first  suggestion  of  conventional  fault- 
finding. But  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever  between  two  people  of  honest 
feeling.  There  came  a  time  when  he  could  not  bear  it,  and  she  could 
not  bear  it.  Mr.  Beresford's  return  to  the  house  which  he  had  visited 
daily  for  so  long  attracted  naturally  as  much  observation  as  the  cessation 
of  his  visits  had  done.  While  these  visits  were  habitual  there  might  be 
private  smiles  and  comments ;  but  the  sudden  stoppage  of  them  naturally 
aroused  all  the  dormant  criticism  ;  and  when,  after  a  ten  days'  interval, 
he  knocked  at  Mrs.  Meredith's  door  again,  all  her  servants  and  his  own, 
and  the  houses  next  door  on  each  side,  were  in  a  ferment  of  curiosity. 
What  was  going  to  happen  1  He  walked  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room 
with  his  elderly  heart  beating  a  little  quicker  than  usual.  Hearts  of 
fifty  are  more  apt  to  palpitate  in  such  cases  as  this  than  in  any  other. 
James  Beresford  was  not  in  love  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but  he  had 
found  in  her  that  tender  friendship,  that  healing  sympathy  which  men 
and  women  can  afford  to  each  other,  better,  perhaps,  than  men  can  to 
men,  or  women  to  women — a  friendship  which  is  the  most  enduring 
charm  of  marriage,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to  it;  which  is  the 
highest  delight  of  fraternal  intercourse,  yet  not  always  to  be  found  in 
that.  The  loss  of  it  without  fault  on  either  side  makes  one  of  those 
rents  in  life  which  are  as  bad  as  death  itself,  even  when  accompanied 
by  full  understanding,  on  both  sides,  of  the  reason  for  the  separation ; 
and  very  rarely  can  these  reasons  be  accepted  and  acknowledged  on  both 
sides  alike,  without  pangs  of  injury  or  development  of  other  and  less 
blameless  sentiments.  Vulgar  opinion  with  one  unanimous  voice  has 
stigmatised  the  relationship  as  impossible  5  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  dangerous  and  difficult ;  but  yet  solitary  examples  of 
it  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world ;  occurring  here  and  there  with  deli- 
cate rarity  like  a  fastidious  flower  which  only  some  quintessence  of  soil 
can  suit ;  and  it  flourishes  most,  as  is  natural,  among  those  to  whom 
the  ordinary  relationships  of  life  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Beresford, 
bereft  half-way  on  the  hard  road  of  existence  of  his  natural  companion, 
and  Mrs.  Meredith  deserted  by  hers,  were,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the 
two  most  likely  to  find  some  compensation  in  such  a  friendship  ;  but  I 
do  not  say  it  is  a  thing  to  be  permitted  or  encouraged,  because  here 
were  two  for  whom  it  was  a  kind  of  secondary  happiness.  They  were 
as  safe  from  falling  into  the  sin  which  neither  of  them  were  the  least 
inclined  to,  as  if  they  had  been  two  rocks  or  towers ;  but  others  might 
not  be  so  safe ;  and  social  laws  must,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  under 
its  present  conditions,  be  made  for  vulgar  minds.  Perhaps,  too,  Cara 
would  have  occupied  a  different  place  as  her  mother's  representative  had 
not  her  father  found  a  confidant  and  companion  of  his  own  age,  who 
was  so  much  to  him ;  and  the  boys  might  have  found  their  mother  more 
exclusively  their  own,  had  not  so  confidential  a  counsellor  been  next 
door.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  latter  particular  there  was 
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anything  to  be  regretted,  for  boys  must  go  out  into  the  world,  according 
to  the  same  vulgar  voice  of  general  opinion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  mothers  apron-string.  Still  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  permitted, 
that  those  two  should  be  such  fiiends ;  and  now  at  last  the  world's  will 
had  been  fully  signified  to  them ;  and  after  an  attempt  to  elude  the 
necessity  of  explanation,  the  moment  had  come  at  which  they  must  obey 
the  fiat  of  society,  and  meet  to  part. 

He  walked  into  the  room,  his  heart  thumping  with  a  muffled  sound 
against  his  bosom — not  like  the  heart-beats  of  young  emotion — heavier, 
less  rapid,  painful  throbs.  She  was  seated  in  her  usual  place  by  the  fire, 
a  little  table  beside  her  with  a  lamp  upon  it,  and  some  books.  She  had 
her  knitting  in  her  hand.  She  did  not  rise  to  receive  him,  but  raised 
her  eyes  in  all  the  old  friendly  sweetness,  and  held  out  her  hand.  She 
was  agitated  too,  but  she  had  more  command  over  herself.  There  are 
cases  in  which  a  man  may,  and  a  woman  must  not,  show  emotion. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said,  in  a  voice  with  a  falter  in  it,  taking  no  notice  of 
his  absence,  or  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not  meet.  "  Well  ? "  half 
a  question,  half  a  salutation,  betraying  only  in  its  brevity  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  at  her  ease  for  many  words. 

He  went  up  and  stood  before  her,  putting  out  his  hands  to  the  fire 
with  that  want  of  warmth  which  all  unhappy  people  feel.  He  could 
not  smile  or  take  no  notice  as  she  tried  to  do.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  said ;  "  and  whether  there  is  no  resource. 
If  it  must  be " 

"  The  meaning  of —  what  ? "  she  said,  faltering  ;  then  again  a  pause : 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Beresford  ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 
These  people  speak  a  strange  language." 

"  Don't  they1?  "  he  cried  ;  "  a  vile  language,  made  for  other  ears  than 
yours.  Are  we  to  be  ruled  by  it,  you  and  "I,  to  whom  it  is  a  jargon  of 
the  lower  world  1 " 

She  did  not  make  any  answer ;  her  fingers  trembled  over  her  knit- 
ting, but  she  went  on  with  it.  That  he  should  speak  so,  gave  her  a  little 
consolation ;  but  she  knew  very  well,  as  perhaps  he  also  knew,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield. 

"  What  harm  can  I  do  you  ] "  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  aimless  argu- 
ment. "  I  am  not  a  man  to  harm  people  by  the  mere  sight  of  me,  am  1 1 
I  am  not  new  and  untried,  like  a  stranger  whom  people  might  be  doubt- 
ful of.  All  my  antecedents  are  known.  What  harm  can  I  do  you  ?  or 
the  boys — perhaps  they  think  I  will  harm  the  boys." 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so,"  she  said  ;  "  you  know  no  one  thinks  of  harm 
in  you.  It  is  because  everything  that  is  unusual  must  be  wrong ; — 
because — but  why  should  we  discuss  it,  when  there  is  no  reason  in  it  1  " 

"  Why  should  we  obey  it,  when  there  is  no  reason  in  it  1  "  he  said. 

"  Alas !  we  cannot  help  ourselves  now ;  when  a  thing  is  said,  it 
cannot  be  unsaid.  After  this  we  could  not  be  the  same.  We  should 
remember,  and  be  conscious." 
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"Of  what?" 

"  Oh,  of — nothing,  except  what  has  been  said.  Don't  be  angry  with 
me.  I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of  — the  boys  first  of  all ;  there 
must  be  no  talking  for  them  to  hear.  "  Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  which  glistened  and  betrayed  themselves,  yet  with  an 
appealing  smile,  "  that  least  said  is  soonest  mended  ?  To  discuss  it  all  is 
impossible.  If  you  could  come — now  and  then — as  other  people  come." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  To  come  down  to  the  level  of  other  people, 
— to  confess  that  their  intercourse  must  be  so  restricted — was  not  that 
of  itself -a  confession  that  the  intercourse  was  dangerous,  impossible,  even 
wrong  ?  "  Other  people  !  "  Mr.  Beresford  repeated,  in  a  low  tone  of 
melancholy  mockery,  with  a  resenting  smile.  If  it  had  come  to  that, 
indeed  ! — and  then  he  stood  with  his  head  bent  down,  holding  his  hands 
to  the  fire.  She  was  silent,  too  :  what  could  they  say  to  each  other  1 
So  many  times  they  had  sat  in  this  room  in  tranquil  companionship, 
sometimes  talking,  sometimes  silent,  no  bond  of  politeness  upon  them  to 
do  one  thing  or  the  other,  understanding  each  other.  And  now  all  at 
once  this  comradeship,  this  brotherhood  (are  all  these  nouns  of  alliance 
masculine  ?)  had  to  be  dropped,  and  these  two  friends  become  as  other 
people.  Not  a  word  was  said  now — that  was  the  tolling  of  the  dead  bell. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  away,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Life  has  not 
so  much  in  it  now-a-days,  that  it  can  have  the  best  half  rent  off,  and  yet 
go  on  all  the  same.  I  think  I  shall  go  away." 

"  Where  will  you  go  to  1  "  she  asked  softly. 

"  What  do  I  care  1 "  he  said,  and  then  there  was  another  long  pause. 

All  this  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  by  the  fire  which  cor- 
responded like  one  twin  to  another  with  this,  Edward  was  reading  to 
Cara  and  Miss  Cherry.  There  is  no  time  in  his  life  in  which  a  young 
man  is  so  utterly  domestic,  so  content  with  the  little  circle  of  the  fireside, 
as  when  he  is  in  love.  All  the  amusements  and  excitements  of  life  were 
as  nothing  to  Edward  in  comparison  with  the  limited  patch  of  light  in 
which  Miss  Cherry  and  her  niece  did  their  needlework.  He  was  very 
unhappy,  poor  young  fellow ;  but  how  sweet  it  was  to  be  so  unhappy  !  He 
thought  of  all  that  Oswald  was  relinquishing,  with  a  sense  of  semi-contempt 
for  Oswald.  Nothing  would  he  have  done  against  his  brother's  interests, 
however  his  own  were  involved ;  but  he  could  not  help  the  rising  sense 
that  in  this  case  at  least  it  was  he  who  was  worthy  rather  than  his 
brother.  And  it  was  a  never-ceasing  wonder  to  him  that  Cara  took  it 
so  placidly.  Oswald  went  to  her  in  the  morning  and  held  long  conver- 
sations with  her,  but  in  the  evening  he  pursued  his  ordinary  course,  and 
in  the  present  disorganised  state  of  the  two  houses  all  the  mutual  din- 
ners and  evening  meetings  being  made  an  end  of,  they  scarcely  saw  each 
other  except  in  the  morning.  This,  however,  the  girl  seemed  to  accept 
as  the  natural  course  of  affairs.  She  was  not  gay,  for  it  was  not  Cara's 
habit  to  be  gay ;  but  she  went  seriously  about  her  little  world,  and 
smiled  upon  Edward  with  absolute  composure  as  if  Oswald  had  no  exist- 
ence. It  was  a  thing  which  Edward  could  not  understand.  He  sat  at 
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the  other  side  of  the  table  and  read  to  her,  whatever  she  chose  to  place 
before  him,  as  long  as  she  chose.  He  was  never  weary;  but  he  did  not 
derive  much  intellectual  advantage  from  what  he  read.  While  he  was 
giving  forth  some  one  else's  sentiments,  his  own  thoughts  were  running 
on  a  lively  under-current.  Why  was  Oswald  never  here  1  and  why  did 
Cara  take  his  absence  so  quietly  ]  These  were  the  two  leading  thoughts 
with  which  he  perplexed  himself;  and  as  he  never  made  out  any  sort  of 
answer  to  them,  the  question  ran  on  for  ever.  That  evening  on  which 
Mr.  Beresford  had  gone  to  have  his  parting  interview  with  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, Miss  Cherry  was  more  preoccupied  than  usual.  She  sighed  over 
her  crewels  with  more  heaviness  than  could  be  involved  in  the  mere  dif- 
ficulties of  the  pattern.  To  be  sure,  there  was  enough  in  that  pattern  to 
have  driven  any  woman  out  of  her  senses.  And  as  she  puckered  her 
brows  over  it,  Miss  Cherry  sighed ;  but  this  sigh  told  of  a  something 
more  heavy  which  lay  upon  her  mind,  the  distracted  state  of  which  may 
be  best  described  by  the  fact  that  when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their 
reading,  Cara  hemming  on  with  a  countenance  absorbed,  Miss  Cherry 
made  the  communication  of  which  she  was  full,  all  at  once,  without 
warning,  breaking  in,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  so  that  Edward's  voice 
mingled  with  hers  for  a  line  or  so,  before  he  could  stop  himself  — 

"  Your  papa  is  thinking  of  going  away." 

"  What  ? "  cried  Cara  and  Edward  in  a  breath. 

"  Your  papa,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  with  another  great  sigh,  "  is  thinking 
of  shutting  up  his  house  again,  and  going  away." 

"  Aunt  Cherry  ! "  cried  Cara,  with  the  colour  rushing  suddenly  to 
her  face,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing  when  she  was  moved  ;  and  she  half- 
turned  and  cast  a  glance  at  Edward  of  wonder  and  sudden  dismay.  As 
for  him,  he  had  not  leisure  to  feel  the  strange  delight  of  this  confidential 
glance,  so  entirely  struck  dumb  was  he  with  the  appalling  news.  He 
grew  pale  as  Cara  grew  red,  and  felt  as  if  all  the  blood  was  ebbing  out 
of  his  heart. 

"  It  is  not  that  we  will  not  be  happy — oh  !  happy  beyond  measure — 
to  have  you  again,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  Cherry ;  "  but  I  would  be 
false  if  I  did  not  say  what  a  disappointment  it  is  to  think,  after  all  our 
hopes  for  my  poor  James,  that  he  is  not  able  to  settle  down  in  his  own 
house.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  disappointment  it  is.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned — Aunt  Charity  and  I — it  will  be  new  life  to  us  to  have  you 
home.  But  we  did  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  to  think  of  our  own  comfort, 
and  it  will  be  such  a  shock  to  dear  Aunt  Charity.  She  always  said,  as 
you  know,  Cara,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  think  that  the  only  man  of 
the  family  was  at  hand,  whatever  happened.  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
to  break  it  to  her,  and  in  her  weak  state  of  health." 

"  But,  Aunt  Cherry — what  does  it  mean  ? — What  has  made  him 
change  1 — Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  1  Don't  you  think  you 
have  misunderstood  1  It  does  not  seem  possible.  Are  you  quite,  quite 
certain  1 " 

"  I  am  not  so  silly  as  you  think  me,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Cherry, 
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half  offended.  "  I  know  the  meaning  of  words.  Yes,  there  are  reasons. 
He  is  not  so  happy  as  he  thought  he  might  be.  No,  my  darling,  I  don't 
think  you  are  to  blame.  He  does  not  blame  you  ;  he  only  says  it  is  not 
possible.  If  you  could  get  him  to  move  perhaps  to  another  house — 
but  not  here  ;  he  could  not  possibly  stay  here." 

No  wit  was  Cara's  turn  to  grow  pale  and  Edward's  to  grow  red.  She 
looked  at  him  again  with  a  wondering,  questioning  glance,  but  he  did 
not  reply. 

"  I  hope  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  folly  of  any  busybody — making 
mischief  between  him  and  his  friends,"  Edward  said  with  indignation. 
"  Mr.  Beresford  ought  to  have  some  philosophy — he  ought  not  to  mind." 

"  Ah — he  might  not  mind  for  himself — but  when  others  are  concerned," 
said  Miss  Cherry,  mysteriously.  "  But  so  it  is,  my  dear,  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  not.  I  meant  to  have  gone  back  to  poor  dear  Aunt  Charity,  but 
now  I  am  to  stay  on  to  shut  up  the  house  and  settle  everything.  It  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good/'^she  added,  with  a  smile ;  "  we  shall  have 
you  back  again,  Cara ;  and  that  will  be  like  the  spring  to  the  flowers. 
We  gave  you  up  without  grumbling — but  it  is  not  in  nature  that  we 
should  not  be  glad  to  have  you  back." 

This  gentle  piece  of  self-congratulation  was  all,  however,  that  was  said. 
Cara  had  grown  quite  still  and  pale.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  Edward 
once  more,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  woeful  appeal  that  made  his 
heart  beat.  "  This  is  dreadful  news,"  he  said,  with  his  voice  trembling ; 
and  then  true  to  his  brotherly  generosity,  added  as  steadily  as  he  could, 
"  It  will  be  dreadful  news  for  poor  Oswald."  Cara  clasped  her  hands 
together  in  a  kind  of  mute  prayer. 

"  Do  you  think  nothing  can  be  done  1 "  she  said. 

Now  it  was  Miss  Cherry's  turn  to  feel  a  little,  a  very  little  wounded. 
"  You  have  soon  forgotten  your  old  .home,"  she  said.  "  I  thought,  though 
you  might  be  sorry,  you  would  be  glad  too — to  get  home." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Cara,  with  tears  in  her  voice.  What  a  break 
was  this  of  the  calm  happiness  of  the  evening,  the  pleasure  of  being 
together,  the  charm  of  the  poetry,  all  those  "  influences  of  soul  and  sense  " 
that  had  been  stealing  into  the  girl's  innocent  soul  and  transforming  her 
unawares  !  No  doubt  she  might  have  outlived  it  all,  and  learnt  to  look 
back  upon  that  first  shock  with  a  smile — but  nevertheless  it  was  the 
first  shock,  and  at  the  moment  it  was  overwhelming.  She  looked  at 
Edward  again  amazed,  appealing  to  him,  asking  his  sympathy ;  ought  he 
to  thrust  in  Oswald  between  them  once  more?  Between  love  and  honour 
the  young  man  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say.  His  heart  was  wrung 
with  the  thought  of  parting,  but  it  was  not  to  him  the  same  shock  and 
unforeseen,  unbelievable  calamity — under  which  she  turned  appealing  to 
earth  and  heaven. 

"  And  I  am  going  to  India,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  despairing  smile 
and  quivering  lips. 

The  elder  pair  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  were  not  moved  by 
these  ineffable  visionary  pangs.  They  did  not  stand  aghast  at  the  strange 
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thought  that  their  happiness  was  being  interfered  with,  that  heaven  and 
earth  had  ceased  to  favour  them — nor  did  they  think  that  everything  was 
over  and  life  must  come  to  a  standstill.  Their  feelings  were  less  full 
of  the  rapture  of  anguish;  yet  perhaps  the  heavy  oppression  of  pain 
that  troubled  them  was  more  bitter  in  its  way.  They  knew  very  well 
that  life  would  go  on  just  as  before,  and  nothing  dreadful  happen.  They 
would  only  miss  each  other — miss  the  kind  look  and  kind  word,  and 
simple  daily  consolation  and  quiet  confidence  each  in  the  other.  Nobody 
else  could  give  them  that  rest  and  mutual  support  which  they  were  thus 
forced  to  give  up  without  cause.  It  was  a  trouble  much  less  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  common  eye,  and  appealing  a  great  deal  less  to  the  heart 
than  those  pangs  of  youth  which  we  have  all  felt  more  or  less,  and  can  all 
sympathise  with — but  it  was  not  a  less  real  trouble.  After  the  interval 
of  silence  which  neither  of  them  broke,  because  neither  of  them  had  any- 
thing to  say,  James  Beresford  sank  upon  his  knees  and  took  her  hands  into 
his — not  in  any  attitude  of  sentimental  devotion,  but  only  to  approach  her 
as  she  sat  there.  They  looked  at  each  other  through  tears  which  to  each  half 
blurred  the  kind  countenance  which  was  the  friendliest  on  earth.  Then  he 
kissed  the  hands  he  held  one  after  the  other.  "  God  bless  you,"  she  sobbed, 
her  tears  falling  upon  his  sleeve.  Why  was  it  ?  Why  was  it  ?  yet  it  had 
to  be.  And  then  they  parted  ;  he  going  back  to  his  gloomy  library,  she 
sitting  still  where  he  had  left  her  in  her  lonely  drawing-room,  wiping 
away  the  tears,  few  but  bitter,  which  this  unlooked-for  parting  had 
brought  to  her  eyes.  They  would  not  complain  nor  resist — nor  even  say 
what  the  separation  cost  them — but  the  young  ones  would  cry  out  to 
heaven  and  earth,  sure  at  least  of  pity  and  perhaps  of  succour.  That  made 
all  the  difference.  While  her  father  came  in  with  his  latch-key,  and  shut 
his  door,  shutting  himself  up  with  his  thoughts,  Cara  was  lifting  the  mute 
anguish  of  her  sweet  eyes  to  Edward,  disturbing  his  very  soul,  poor  fellow, 
with  the  question,  whether  it  was  only  his  sympathy  she  asked  as  a  spec- 
tator of  her  misery  in  parting  with  his  brother,  whether  it  was When 

he  said  that  about  going  to  India,  with  that  tremulous  smile  and  attempt 
to  mock  at  his  own  pain,  the  tears  fell  suddenly  in  a  little  shower, 
and  a  sob  came  from  Cara's  oppressed  bosom.  For  whom  1  Such  distract- 
inw  tumults  of  excitement  do  not  rise  in  the  maturer  being — he  was  almost 
out  of  himself  with  wonder  and  anxiety,  and  hope  and  dread,  dismay  and 
terror.  Was  it  for  Oswald  1  Was  it  only  his  sympathy  she  asked  for — 
was  it  but  a  pang  of  sisterly  pity  intensified  by  her  own  suffering,  that 
she  gave  to  him  ? 

The  same  roof,  divided  only  by  a  partition,  stretched  over  all  those 
agitated  souls,  old  and  young.  The  only  quite  light  heart  it  covered  was 
that  of  Oswald,  who  came  in  rather  late  from  a  merry  party,  and  lingered 
still  later,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  thinking  what  was  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  in  his  pursxut  of  that  pretty  frightened  Agnes,  who  was  no  doubt 
suffering  for  his  sake.  It  did  not  hurt  Oswald  to  think  that  she  was 
suffering  for  him — rather  it  brought  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  pleasurable 
sensation.  He  had  got  a  hold  on  her  which  nothing  else  could  have 
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given  him.  When  they  met  again  he  would  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
it,  to  give  her  his  tender  sympathy.  After  all,  a  scolding  from  sister 
Mary  Jane  was  not  very  tragical  suffering.  On  the  score  of  that  it  might 
be  permitted  to  him  to  say  a  great  many  things  that  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  said,  to  suggest  conclusions  more  momentous.  And  he  did  not 
think  Agnes  would  be  hard  to  move.  He  believed  that  she  would  pardon 
him,  and  not  take  away  her  favour  from  him — rather  perhaps,  even  in 
her  own  despite,  look  upon  him  with  eyes  more  kind.  Oswald  smoked  at 
least  two  cigars  in  her  honour,  wondering  if  perhaps  she  was  crying  over 
the  catastrophe  of  the  evening,  and  feeling  assured  that  there  would  be 
sweetness  in  her  tears.  He  was  apt  to  be  very  sure  of  the  favour  of  all 
he  cared  to  please,  and  that  everything  would  go  well  with  him.  And  as 
for  the  troubles  that  were  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  he  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and  would  not  have  thought  much  had  he  known.  He  would 
have  laughed — for  of  course  each  of  these  commotions  had  its  ludicrous 
side,  and  Oswald  would  have  made  fun  of  them  quite  successfully.  But 
they  were  much  less  important  anyhow  than  his  own  preocciipations — 
full  of  which,  with  confidence  in  his  heart  and  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  went 
cheerfully  upstairs,  past  the  door  within  which  his  mother  lay  awake  in 
the  dark,  thinking  over  all  her  life,  which  had  not  been,  in  external  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  bright  one ;  and  that  which  was  closed  upon  Edward's 
conflict  and  confusion.  Neither  conflict  nor  confusion  was  in  the  mind  of 
Oswald  as  he  went  smiling  upstairs  with  his  candle.  All  was  likely  to 
turn  out  well  for  him  at  least,  whatever  might  happen  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 
A  REBELLIOUS  HEART. 

CARA  was  busy  in  the  drawing-room  next  morning,  arranging  a  basket- 
ful of  spring  flowers  which  had  come  from  the  Hill,  when  Oswald  came  in 
with  his  usual  budget.  He  was  light-hearted,  she  was  very  sad.  Oswald 
was  gay  because  of  the  triumph  he  foresaw,  and  Cara  was  doubly  depressed 
because  she  felt  that  her  depression  was  ungrateful  to  the  kind  aunts 
whom  she  had  been  so  sorry  to  leave,  though  she  was  so  unwilling  to  go 
back.  Why  was  it  that  the  thought  of  going  home  made  her  so  miserable  ? 
she  asked  herself.  Miss  Cherry's  delusion  about  Oswald,  which  had 
almost  imposed  upon  Cara  herself,  had  floated  all  away  from  her  mind, 
half  in  laughter  half  in  shame,  when  she  found  out  that  Oswald's  object 
was  to  make  her  the  confidant  of  his  love  for  another  girl,  not  to  make  love 
to  her  in  her  own  person.  Cara  had  been  ashamed  of  the  fancy  which  her 
aunt's  suggestion  had  put  into  her  mind,  but  the  disillusion  had  been  a 
relief — and  a  more  sympathetic  confidant  could  not  have  been.  She  was 
interested  in  every  step  of  the  nascent  romance,  eager  to  hear  all  about 
the  romantic  intercourse,  consisting  chiefly  of  looks  and  distant  salutations 
which  he  confided  to  her.  No  suspicion  that  she  knew  who  his  Agnes 
was  had  crossed  Cara's  mind,  for  Agnes  Burchell  was  just  so  much  older 
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than  herself  as  to  have  removed  her  above  the  terms  of  intimacy  which 
are  so  readily  formed  between  country  neighbours.  It  was  Liddy,  the 
third  girl  of  the  family,  who  was  Cara's  contemporary,  and  it  was  to  Miss 
Cherry  that  Agnes  talked  when  she  went  to  the  Hill.  But  Cara  was  less 
interested  than  usual  to-day ;  her  mind  was  occupied  with  her  own 
affairs,  and  that  future  which  seemed,  for  the  moment,  so  dim  and  deprived 
of  all  the  light  and  brightness  of  life.  "When  Oswald  took  the  basket  of 
crocuses  out  of  her  hand,  and  bid  her  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  him,  she 
complied  languidly,  without  any  of  the  bright  curiosity  and  interest  which 
were  so  pleasant  to  him.  At  first,  however,  occupied  by  his  own  tale,  he 
did  not  even  notice  this  failure.  He  told  her  of  all  that  had  happened,  of  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Sister  Mary  Jane,  and  the  fright  in  which  his  com- 
panion had  left  him.  Oswald  told  the  stoiy  with  a  smile.  It  amused 
him  as  if  it  had  happened,  Cara  said  to  herself,  being  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  judge  more  harshly  than  usual,  to  some  one  else. 

"  But  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  her,"  said  Cara.  "  I  don't  think 
she  would  laugh,  Oswald.  Even  if  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  talking 
to  you,  she  would  feel  as  if  there  was  when  she  saw  the  Sister.  Do  you 
think  it  is — quite — nice  ?  That  is  a  stupid  word  I  know,  but  it  is  the 

one  that  comes  easiest ;  quite — quite — kind ?  " 

"To  what,  Cara  1" 

"  Get  a  girl  into  trouble  like  that,  and  walk  away  and  smile  1  indeed, 
I  don't  think  it  is.  They  could  not  say  anything  to  you,  but  they  might 
say  a  great  many  things  that  would  not  be  pleasant  to  her — they  would 
say  it  was  not — nice  :  they  would  say  it  was  not  like  a  lady  :  they  would 

say Oh,"  said  Cara,  with  great  gravity,  "  there  are  a  great  many  very 

disagreeable  things  that  people  can  say." 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  felt  it,"  said  Oswald,  with  a  laugh — "but 
what  does  it  all  mean  1  Only  that  the  old  people  cannot  amuse  themselves 
as  we  do — and  are  jealous.  You  may  be  a  little  tender-conscienced 
creature,  but  you  don't  suppose  really  that  girls  mind  ] " 

"  Not  mind  ! "  cried  Cara,  growing  red,  "  to  be  called  unwomanly, 
unlady-like  !  What  should  one  mind  then  1  Do  you  think  nothing  but 
beating  us  should  move  us  1  Most  likely  she  has  not  slept  all  night  for 
shame — and  you,  you  are  quite  pleased  !  you  laugh." 

"  Come,  Cara,  you  are  too  hard  upon  me.  Poor  little  darling  !  I 
would  save  her  if  I  could  from  ever  shedding  a  tear.  But  what  does  a 
scolding  of  that  kind  matter  1  She  will  cry  I  daresay — and  next  time  we 
meet  she  will  tell  me  about  it,  and  laugh  at  herself  for  having  cried. 
But  I  must  find  out  who  she  is,  and  get  introduced  in  proper  form." 

"  Could  I  go,  or  Aunt  Cherry  ?  I  am  not  hard,  Oswald — I  would  do 
anything  for  you  or  for  her — but  you  should  not  be  so  unfeeling.  If  she 
is  only  a  teacher  and  poor,  she  might  get  into  disgrace,  she  might  be  turned 
away — for,  after  all,"  said  Cara,  with  gentle  severity — "  I  do  not  suppose 
she  was  to  blame — but  girls  should  not  talk  to  gentlemen  in  the  streets. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  was  your  fault but,  after  all — 

"  What  a  little  dragon  ! "  cried  Oswald.     "  You  !  why,  I  should  have 
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thought  you  would  have  sympathised  with  a  girl  like  yourself — that  is 
what  comes  of  being  brought  up  by  old  maids." 

Cara  gave  him  a  look  of  superb  yet  gentle  disdain.  She  rose  up  and 
got  her  flowers  again,  and  began  to  arrange  the  golden  crocus-cups  among 
the  moss  which  she  had  prepared  to  receive  them.  She  had  nothing  to 
reply  to  such  an  accusation — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Oswald  felt,  notwith- 
standing his  fine  manly  conscious  superiority  to  old  maids  and  prudish 
girls,  and  all  the  rules  of  old-fashioned  decorum,  somewhat  sharply 
pricked  by  the  dart  of  that  quiet  contempt. 

"  I  recant,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Cherry  would  be  less  hard  than  you,  my 
lady  Cara." 

"  Aunt  Cherry  would  go  if  you  wished  it,  and  tell  the  Sister  not  to 
be  angry,"  said  Cara.  "  So  would  I — though  perhaps  I  am  too  young. 
We  could  say  that  it  was  entirely  your  fault — that  you  would  talk  to 
her — that  you  wished  to  know  her  friends." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  I  can  manage  all  that  myself,"  he  said,  with  a  mixture 
of  amusement  and  irritation.  "  Remember,  I  talk  to  you  in  confidence, 
Cara.  I  don't  want  my  private  affairs  to  travel  to  Miss  Cherry's  ears, 
and  to  be  the  talk  of  all  the  old  ladies.  Well,  then,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  will  say  I  am  fond  of  old  ladies  if  you  like ;  but  I  think  we  can 
manage  for  ourselves  without  help.  She  is  a  darling,  Cara — her  pretty 
eyes  light  up  when  she  says  anything,  and  she  will  not  stand  the  con- 
ventional tilings  that  everybody  says  any  more  than  you  will.  I  am  lucky 
to  have  got  two  such  clever  girls — one  for  my  friend,  the  other " 

"  Oswald,  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  when  you  are  in  earnest  and  when 
you  are  making  fun.  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  you  as  I  used  to  do.  Are 
FOU  only  making  fun  of  her,  or  are  you  really,  truly  in  earnest  1 " 

"  Making  fun  of  her !  did  not  I  tell  you  she  had  made  me  serious, 
pious  even1?  You  are  a  little  infidel.  But,  Cara,  look  here,  I  am  not 
joking  now.  You  don't  think  very  much  of  me,  I  know;  but  there  is  no 
joke  in  this;  I  am  going  now  to  try  to  find  out  who  she  is,  and  all  about 
her,  and  then  I  shall  make  my  mother  go,  or  some  one.  I  did  not  mean 
any  harm  in  laughing.  Nobody  thinks  seriously  of  such  affairs;  and  don't 
you  see  we  have  a  secret  between  us  now,  we  have  a  link — we  are  not 
like  strangers.  But,  as  for  being  serious — if  she  is  not  my  wife  in  three 
months ? " 

"  In  three  months  ! "  cried  Cara,  astounded  by  his  boldness. 

"  In  less  than  that.  She  likes  me,  Cara.  I  can  see  it  in  her  pretty 
eyes,  though  she  will  never  look  at  me  if  she  can  help  it.  You  are  a 
horrid  little  cold-hearted  wretch  and  mock  me,  but  most  people  do  like 
me,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  laugh  of  happy  vanity  in  which  just 
enough  half-modesty  was  mingled  to  make  it  inoffensive ;  "  everybody 
I  may  say  but  you.  Oh,  I  am  serious ;  serious  as  a  judge.  In  three 
months  : — but  for  heaven's  sake  not  a  word  about  it,  not  a  syllable  to  my 
mother,  or  any  one  !  " 

"  I  am  not  a  telltale,"  said  Cara  ;  "  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you 
can  be  serious  sometimes,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 
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He  looked  up  alarmed.  The  first  idea,  indeed,  that  crossed  Oswald's 
mind  was  that  Cara,  though  she  had  borne  it  so  well,  was  now  giving  in 
a  little,  and  feeling  the  bitterness  of  losing  him  •  which  was  an  idea 
slightly  embarrassing  but  agreeable,  for  it  did  not  occur  to  him  in  the 
first  place  as  it  might  to  some  men  that  such  an  occurrence  would  be 
humbling  and  painful  to  Cara  if  pleasant  and  flattering  to  himself. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asked,  looking  at  her  curiously.  "  You  are  not 
so  cheerful  as  usual." 

"  Oh,  Oswald  !  "  she  said,  with  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "  Papa  is 
going  away  again !  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  even  know  where  he 
is  going.  It  appears  that  he  cannot  make  himself  comfortable  at  home 
as  he  once  thought,  and  the  house  is  to  be  shut  up  and  I  am  going  back 
to  the  Hill  with  Aunt  Cherry.  It  is  xingrateful — horribly  ungrateful 
of  me  to  be  sorry — but  I  am,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  thought  that  papa 
would  have  settled  and  stayed  at  home,  and  now  all  that  is  over." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Oswald.     "  So  !     I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  serious ; 
it  is  about  my  mother,  I  suppose." 
"  About  your  mother  ! " 

"  Yes.  People  have  interfered  ;  they  say  he  is  not  to  come  to  see  her 
every  day  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  is  supposed  not  to  be 
liked  by  the  governor  out  in  India.  It  is  all  the  absurdest  nonsense. 
The  governor  out  in  India  is  as  indifferent  as  I  am,  Cara — you  may  take 
my  word  for  that — and  only  a  set  of  busybodies  are  to  blame.  But  I  am 
very  sorry  if  it  is  going  to  bother  you." 

Cara  did  not  make  any  answer.  A  flush  of  visionary  shame 
came  over  her  face.  "What  did  it  mean  1  Such  questions  pain  the  deli- 
cate half-consciousness  of  a  girl  that  there  are  matters  in  the  world  not 
fit  for  her  discussion,  beyond  anything  that  elder  minds  can  conceive. 
The  suggestion  of  these  hurts  her,  as  elder  and  stouter  fibres  are  incapable 
of  being  hurt,  and  this  all  the  more  when  the  parties  involved  are  any  way 
connected  with  herself.  That  there  could  be  any  question  of  the  nature 
of  her  father's  regard  for  any  woman,  much  less  for  Mrs.  Meredith,  a 
woman  whom  she  knew  and  loved,  cut  Cara  like  a  knife.  Her  very  soul 
shrank  within  her.  She  changed  the  subject  eagerly — 

"  Were  you  ever  at  the  Hill,  Oswald  1  You  must  come.  It  will  soon 
be  spring  now  !  look  at  the  crocuses  !  and  in  the  primrose  time  the  woods 
are  lovely.  I  was  almost  brought  up  there,  and  I  always  think  of  it 
as  home." 

"  But  I  must  ask  some  more  about  this — about  your  father.     It  ought 

to  be  put  a  stop  to " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  any  more,"  cried  Cara,  hurriedly,  with  another  blush. 
"  You  must  let  me  know  how  your  own  affairs  go  on,  and  what  happens  ; 
and,  Oswald,  oh  !  I  hope  you  will  take  care  and  not  let  her  get  into 
trouble  about  you.  If  she  was  to  lose  her  home  and  her  comfort — or 

even  to  get  scolded " 

"  Getting  scolded  is  not  such  a  dreadful  punishment,  Cara." 

"  Bat  it  is  to  a  girl,"  said  Cara,  very  gravely,  and  she  became  so 
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absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  her  crocuses,  setting  them  in  the  green 
moss,  which  had  packed  them,  that  he  yielded  to  her  preoccupation,  being 
one  of  the  persons  who  cannot  be  content  without  the  entire  attention 
of  any  one  to  whom  they  address  themselves.  He  did  not  make  out 
how  it  was  that  he  had  failed  with  Cara  on  this  special  morning,  but  he 
felt  the  failure,  and  it  annoyed  him.  For  the  first  time  he  had  lost  her 
interest.  Was  it  that  she  did  not  like  his  devotion  to  Agnes  to  go  so 
far,  that  she  felt  the  disadvantage  of  losing  him  1  This  idea  excited 
and  exhilarated  Oswald,  who  liked  to  be  first  with  everybody.  Poor 
Cara,  if  it  was  so  !  he  was  very  sorry  for  her.  If  she  had  shown  any 
inclination-  to  accept  him,  he  would  have  been  very  willing  to  prove  to 
her  that  he  had  not  given  her  up,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  the  other ; 
but  she  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  his  overtures,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  him  but  to  go  away. 

Cara's  whole  frame  seemed  to  tingle  with  her  blushing,  her  fancy  fled 
from  the  subject  thrust  upon  her  attention  even  when  excitement  brought 
her  back  to  it  and  whispered  it  again  in  her  ears.     Her  father  !    Never 
since  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  in  her  mother's  sick  room,  had 
Cara  felt  a  child's  happy  confidence  in  her  father.     She  had  never  analysed 
her  sentiments  towards  Mm,  but  there  had  been  a  half-conscious  shrink- 
ing, a  sense  as  of  something  unexplained  that  lay  between  them.     She 
had  gone  over  that  scene  a  hundred  times  and  a  hundred  to  that,  roused 
to  its  importance  only  after  it  was  over.     What  had  been  the  meaning 
of  it?  never  to  this  day  had  she  been  quite  able  to  make  up  her  mind, 
nobody  had  talked  to  her  of  her  mother's    death.      Instead   of   those 
lingerings  upon  the  sad  details,  upon  the  last  words,  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  that  catastrophe,  which  are  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  there  had   been  a  hush   of  everything,  which  had   driven 
the  subject  back  upon  her  mind,  and  made  her  dwell   upon  it  doubly. 
Time  had  a  little  effaced  the  impression,  but  the  return  to  the  Square 
had  brought  it  back  again  in  greater  force,  and  in  those  lonely  hours 
which    the    girl  had    spent  there  at    first,  left    to  her    own  resources, 
many  a  perplexed  and  perplexing  fancy  had  crowded  her  mind.     The 
new    life,    however,    which  had  set    in    later,  the    companionship,  the 
gentle  gaieties,  the  new  sentiment,  altogether  strange  and  wonderful,  \rhich 
had  arisen  in  her  young  bosom,  had  quietly  pushed  forth   all  painful 
thoughts.      But  now,  with  the  pang  of  parting  already  in  her  heart,  and 
the  sense,  so  easily  taken  up  at  her  years  and  so  tragically  felt,  that  life 
never  could  again  be  what  it  had  been, — a  certain  pang  of   opposition 
to  her  father  had  come  into  Cara's  mind.     Going  away  ! — to  break  her 
heart  and  alter    her  life  because    he  would  not    bear    the    associations 
of   his    home !  was  a  man    thus,  after    having   all  that  was    good    in 
existence  himself,  to  deprive  others  of  their   happiness  for  the  sake  of 
his  recollections  1  but  when  this  further  revelation  fell  upon  his  conduct, 
Cara's  whole  heart  turned  and  shrank  from  her  father.     She  could  not 
bear  the  suggestion,  and  yet  it  returned  to  her  in  spite  of  herself.     The 
shame  of  it,  the  wrong  of  it,  the  confused  and  dark  ideas  of  suspicion  and 
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doubt  which  had  been  moving  vaguely  in  her  mind,  all  came  together  in  a 
painful  jumble.  She  put  away  her  flowers,  flinging  away  half  of  them  in 
the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  It  was  too  peaceful  an  occupation  and  left 
her  mind  too  free  for  discussion  with  herself.  The  girl's  whole  being 
was  roused,  she  scarcely  knew  why  1  Love  !  she  had  never  thought  of  it, 
she  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and  Oswald,  whom  her  aunt  supposed 
to  entertain  that  wonderful  occult  sentiment  for  her,  certainly  did  not 
do  so,  but  found  in  her  only  a  pleasant  confidante,  a  friendly  sympa- 
thiser. Something  prevented  Cara  from  inquiring  further,  from  asking 
herself  any  questions.  She  did  not  venture  even  to  think  in  the 
recesses  of  her  delicate  bosom,  that  Edward  Meredith  was  anything 
more  to  her,  or  she  to  him,  than  was  Miss  Cherry.  What  was  the 
use  of  asking  why  or  wherefore  ?  She  had  begun  to  be  happy,  happier 
certainly  than  she  had  been  before ;  and  here  it  was  to  end.  The  new 
world,  so  full  of  strange,  undefined  lights  and  reflections,  was  to  break 
up  like  a  dissolving  view,  and  the  old  world  to  settle  down  again  with 
all  its  old  shadows.  The  thought  brought  a  few  hot,  hasty  tears  to 
her  eyes  whenever  it  surprised  her  as  it  did  now.  Poor  inconsistent 
child  !  She  forgot  how  dull  the  Square  had  been  when  she  came,  how 
bitterly  she  had  regretted  her  other  home  in  those  long  dreary  e'venings 
when  there  was  no  sound  in  the  house  except  the  sound  of  the  hall-door 
closing  upon  her  father  when  he  went  out.  Ah  !  upon  her  father  as  he 
went  out !  He  who  was  old,  whose  life  was  over  (for  fifty  is  old  age  to 
seventeen),  he  could  not  tolerate  the  interruption  of  his  habits,  of  his  talk 
with  his  friend ;  but  she  in  the  first  flush  of  her  beginning  was  to  be  shut 
out  from  everything,  banished  from  her  friends  without  a  word  !  And 
then  there  crept  on  Cara's  mind  a  recollection  of  those  evening  scenes  over 
the  fire  :  Aunt  Cherry  bending  her  brows  jover  her  needlework,  and 
Edward  reading  in  the  light  of  the  lamp.  How  innocent  it  was;  how 
sweet ;  and  it  was  all  over,  and  for  what  ?  Poor  little  Cara's  mind  seemed 
to  turn  round.  That  sense  of  falsehood  and  insincerity  even  in  the  solid 
earth  under  one's  feet,  which  is  the  most  bewildering  and  sickening  of  all 
moral  sensations,  overcame  her.  It  was  for  her  mother's  sake,  because  of 
the  love  he  bore  her,  that  he  could  not  be  at  ease  in  this  room,  which  had 
been  so  specially  her  mother's ;  all  those  years  while  he  had  been  wander- 
ing, it  was  because  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  fresh  upon  his  mind,  and  the 
blow  so  bitter  that  he  could  not  resume  his  old  life ;  but  now  what  was 
this  new  breaking  up  of  his  life  \  Not  for  her  mother's  sake,  but  for  Mrs. 
Meredith's !  Cara  paused  with  her  head  swimming  and  looked  round 
her  to  see  if  anything  was  steady  in  the  sudden  whirl.  What  was  steady  ? 
Oswald,  whom  everybody  (she  could  see)  supposed  to  be  "  in  love,"  what- 
ever that  was,  with  herself,  was,  as  she  knew,  "  in  love,"  as  he  called  it, 
with  somebody  else.  Cara  did  not  associate  her  own  sentiments  for 
any  one  with  that  feeling  which  Oswald  expressed  for  Agnes,  but  she  felt 
that  her  own  position  was  false,  as  his  position  was  false,  and  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's and  her  father's.  Was  there  nothing  in  the  world  that  was  true  % 
The  next  day  or  two  was  filled  with  somewhat  dolorous  arrange- 
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ments  for  brealding  up  again  the  scarcely-established  household.  Miss 
Cherry  occupied  herself  with  many  sighs  in  packing  away  the  silver, 
shutting  up  the  linen,  all  the  household  treasures,  and  covering  the  fur- 
niture with  pinafores.  Cara's  clothes  were  in  process  of  packing,  Cara's 
room  was  being  dismantled.  Mr.  Beresford's  well-worn  portmanteaux 
had  been  brought  out,  and  John  and  Cook  half  pleased  at  the  renewed 
leisure  which  began  to  smile  upon  them,  half- vexed  at  the  cessation  of 
their  importance  as  purveyors  for  and  managers  of  their  master's 
"  establishment,"  were  looking  forward  to  the  great  final  "  cleaning  up,' 
which  was  to  them  the  chief  event  of  the  whole.  All  was  commotion 
in  the  house.  The  intercourse  with  the  house  next  door  had  partially 
ceased;  Oswald  still  came  in  the  morning,  and  Edward  in  the  evening; 
but  there  had  been  no  communication  between  the  ladies  of  the  two 
houses  since  the  evening  when  Mr.  Beresford  took  final  leave  of  Mrs. 
Meredith.  To  say  that  there  were  not  hard  thoughts  of  her  in  the 
minds  of  the  Beresfords  would  be  untrue,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
that  any  one  could  have  been  more  innocent  than  she  was.  All  that 
she  had  done  was  to  bo  kind,  which  was  her  habit  and  nature.  "  But 
too  kind,"  Miss  Cherry  said  privately  to  herself,  "  too  kind  !  Men 
must  not  be  too  much  encouraged.  They  should  be  kept  in  their 
place,"  and  then  the  good  soul  cried  at  the  thought  of  being  hard 
upon  her  neighbour.  As  for  Cara  she  never  put  her  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  words,  being  too  much  wounded  by  the  mere  suggestion.  But 
in  her  mind,  too,  there  was  a  sense  that  Mrs.  Meredith  must  be  wrong. 
It  could  not  be  but  that  she  must  be  wrong ;  and  they  avoided  each 
other  by  instinct.  After  poor  James  was  gone,  Miss  Cherry  promised 
herself  she  would  call  formally  and  bid  good-by  to  that  elderly  en- 
chantress who  had  made  poor  James  once  more  an  exile.  Nothing 
could  exceed  now  her  pity  for  "  poor  James."  She  forgot  the  darts 
with  which  she  herself  had  slain  him,  and  all  that  had  been  said  to 
his  discredit.  He  was  the  sufferer  now,  which  was  always  enough  to  turn 
the  balance  of  Miss  Cherry's  thoughts. 

When  things  had  arrived  at  this  pitch,  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
change  occurred  all  at  once  in  Mr.  Beresford's  plans.  For  a  day  no  com- 
munications whatever  took  place  between  No.  7  and  No.  8  in  the  Square. 
Oswald  did  not  come  in  the  morning — which  was  a  thing  that  might  be 
accounted  for ;  but  Edward  did  not  appear  in  the  evening — which  was 
more  extraordinary.  Miss  Cherry  had  brought  out  her  art-needlework,  not- 
withstanding the  forlorn  air  of  semi-dismantling  which  the  drawing-room 
had  already  assumed,  and  Cara  had  her  hemming  ready.  "It  will  only  be  for 
a  night  or  two  more,"  said  Miss  Cherry, "  and  we  may  just  as  well  be  comfort- 
able ;"  but  she  sighed  ;  and  as  for  Cara,  the  expression  of  her  young  counte- 
nance had  changed  altogether  to  one  of  nervous  and  impatient  trouble.  She 
was  pale,  her  eyes  had  a  fitful  glimmer.  Her  aunt's  little  ways  fretted 
her  as  they  had  never  done  before.  Now  and  then  a  sense  of  the  intoler- 
able seized  upon  the  girl.  She  would  not  put  up  with  the  little  daily 
contradictions  to  which  everybody  is  liable.  She  would  burst  out  int 
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words  of  impatience  altogether  foreign  to  her  usual  chai^acter.  She  was 
fretted  beyond  her  powers  of  endurance.  But  at  this  moment  she  calmed 
down  again.  She  acquiesced  in  Miss  Cherry's  little  speech  and  herself 
drew  the  chairs  into  their  usual  places,  and  got  the  book  which  Edward 
had  been  reading  to  them.  The  ladies  were  very  quiet,  expecting  their 
visitor ;  the  fire  sent  forth  little  puffs  of  flame  and  crackles  of  sound, 
the  clock  ticked  softly,  everything  else  was  silent.  Cara  fell  into  a  muse 
of  many  fancies,  more  tranquil  than  usual,  for  the  idea  that  he  would  not 
come  had  not  entered  her  mind.  At  least  they  would  be  happy  to-night. 
This  thought  lulled  her  into  a  kind  of  feverish  tranquillity,  and  even  kept 
her  from  rousing,  as  Miss  Cherry  did,  to  the  sense  that  he  had  not  come 
at  his  usual  hour  and  might  not  be  coming.  "  Edward  is  very  late,"  Miss 
Cherry  said  at  last.  "  Was  there  any  arrangement  made,  Cara,  that  he 
was  not  to  come  1 

"  Arrangement  ?  that  he  was  not  to  come  !  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  good  Miss  Cherry,  who  had  been  very  dull  for  the 
last  hour,  "  you  have  grown  so  strange  in  your  ways.  I  don't  want  to 
blame  you,  Cara  ;  but  how  am  I  to  know  ?  Oswald  comes  in  the  morning 
and  Edward  in  the  evening ;  but  how  am  I  to  know  ?  If  one  has  said 
more  to  you  than  the  other,  if  you  think  more  of  one  than  the  other, 
you  never  tell  me.  Cara,  is  it  quite  right,  dear?  I  thought  you 
would  have  told  me  that  day  that  Oswald  came  and  wanted  to  see  you 
alone ;  of  course,  we  know  what  that  meant ;  but  you  evaded  all  my 
questions ;  you  never  would  tell  me." 

"  Aunt  Cherry,  it  was  because  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  I  told 
you  there  would  be  nothing." 

"Then  there  ought  to  have  been  something,  Cara.  One  sees  what 
Edward  feels,  poor  boy,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  And  it  is 
hard  upon  him — hard  upon  us  all  to  be  ~so  treated.  Young  people 
ought  to  be  honest  in  these  matters.  Yes,  dear,  it  is  quite  true.  I  am  not 

pleased.     I  have  not  been  pleased  ever  since " 

"  Aunt  Cherry,"  said  the  girl,  her  face  crimson,  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
"  why  do  you  upbraid  me  now — is  this  the  moment?  As  if  I  were  not 
unhappy  enough.  What  does  Edward  feel  ?  Does  he  too  expect  me  to 
tell  him  of  something  that  does  not  exist  ?" 

"Poor  Edward!     All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  we  are  unhappy,  he  is 

unhappy    too,  and  unhappier  than  either  you  or  me,  for    he    is . 

Poor  boy  !  but  he  is  young  and  he  will  get  over  it,"  said  Miss  Cherry 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush  !  but  tell  me  of  him — hush  !  "  said  Cara  eagerly ;  "  I 
hear  him  coming  up  the  stairs." 

There  was  some  one  certainly  coming  upstairs,  but  it  was  not 
Edward's  youthful  footstep,  light  and  springy.  It  was  a  heavier  and  slower 
tread.  They  listened,  somewhat  breathless,  being  thus  stopped  in  an 
interesting  discussion,  and  wondered  at  the  slow  approach  of  these  steps. 
At  last  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  Mr.  Beresford,  with  some  letters  in 
his  hand,  came  into  the  room.  He  came  quite  up  to  them  before  he 
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said  anything.  The  envelope  which  he  held  in  his  hand  seemed  to 
have  contained  both  the  open  letters  which  he  carried  along  with  it,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  black  edge.  He  was  still  running  his  eyes  over  this 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  standing  with  his  hand  upon  Cara's  table,  at  the 
place  where  Edward  usually  sat,  "that  you  had  better  stop  your  packing 
for  the  moment.  An  unfortunate  event  has  happened,  and  I  do  not 
think  now  that  I  can  go  away — not  so  soon  at  least ;  it  would  be  heart- 
less, it  would  be  unkind  !  " 

"  What  is  it?  "  cried  Miss  Cherry,  springing  to  her  feet.  "  Oh,  James, 
not  any  bad  news  from  the  Hill  1 " 

"No,  no;  nothing  that  concerns  us.  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Bsrcs- 
ford,  gazing  into  the  dim  depths  of  the  mirror  and  avoiding  their  eyes, 
'•  3Ir.  Meredith,  the  father  of  the  boys,  has  just  died  in  India.  The  news 
has  come  only  to-day." 


Sfowt 


SWEET  Love  is  dead  : 

Where  shall  we  bury  him  1 
In  a  green  bed, 
With  no  stone  at  his  head, 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  to  worry  him. 

Do  you  think  he  will  sleep, 

Dreamless  and  quiet  ] 
Yes,  if  we  keep 
Silence,  nor  weep 

O'ar  the  grave  where  the  ground- worms  riot. 

By  his  tomb  let  \is  part. 

But  hush  !    he  is  waking  ! 
He  hath  winged  his  dart, 
And  this  mock-cold  heart 

With  the  woe  of  want  is  aching. 

Feign  we  no  more 

Sweet  Love  lies  breathless 
All  we  forswore 
Be  as  before  ! 

Deat'i  may  die,  but  Love  is  deathless. 

ALFRED   AUSTIN. 

January  1877. 
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WHENEVER  Chaucer  is  spoken  of,  every  English  face  within  sight 
brightens.  A  special,  very  oddly-mixed,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  highly 
pleasant  literary  sensation  is  stirred.  The  chiefest  outward  sign  is  a 
twinkling  of  the  eyes.  With  the  men,  the  look  instantly  becomes  very 
knowing,  and  there  is  a  quick  impulse  to  laughter,  more-or-less  broad ; 
in  the  best  instances  among  the  women,  just  a  little  stiffening  of  carriage 
sets  in,  with  the  beginning  of  a  blush.  After  five  centuries,  the  sex  in 
those  ways  recognises  the  poet  as  its  great  critic.  In  neither  case  is  the 
effect  bad.  An  Englishman  in  the  first  stage  of  enjoying  a  sly  joke,  and 
an  Englishwoman  sedately  flushing  in  the  cheeks  at  the  apprehension  of 
it,  are  seen  at  an  advantage.  The  two  aspects  form'  our  best  national 
presentment.  What  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  provocation  is  a 
knowledge  that  Chaucer,  amidst  all  his  merits  of  keen  comic  wit,  high 
poetic  fancy,  and  love  of  some  scenes  of  nature,  is  improper. 

If  ever  there  was  any  chance  of  the  fact  being  forgotten,  Pope,  and 
before  him  Dryclen  in  a  lesser  degree,  did  it  away,  by  fastening  upon 
some  of  the  worst  passages,  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  modernise  the 
scandal.  Luckily,  the  gross  incidents  themselves  have  an  incurable 
clumsy  antiqueness;  the  jokes  are  a  good  deal  too  broad  to  be  made 
qviite  fresh  and  very  injurious.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  popular  recol- 
lection of  the  love-poetry  of  Chaucer  has  dwindled  down  to  little  but 
these  obscenities ;  The  Wife  of  Bath  and  January  and  May  being  only 
mitigated  and  purified  in  part  by  the  immortal  sketch  of  the  Prioress  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Tales.  The  fact  seems  nearly  to  have  dropped  out 
of  sight,  that  he  has  a  quite  different  set  of  erotics — one  so  high-flown, 
so  sentimental,  as  not  merely  not  to  be  wicked,  but  to  be  childishly  good. 
For  the  injustice,  he  has  himself  to  thank  more  than  his  too  fragmentary, 
unsavoury  modernisers.  He  has  hidden  away  in  sheer  overwhelming 
prolixity  some  of  the  sweetest  female  characterisations  in  the  world. 
What  his  amazing  multiplication  of  words  did  not  quite  fully  do,  he 
finished  by  the  unhappy  association  of  the  passion  with  a  bad  choice  ot 
main  theme.  Literature  shows  miracles  of  want  of  sense  in  picking 
topics,  but,  for  us,  Chaucer  must  ever  remain  the  worst  example.  It  is 
hard  to  forgive  him  at  even  this  distance.  His  sublime  folly  in  selecting 
The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  Troilus  and  Creseide  was  the  precedent  in 
our  own  literature  of  Shakespeare's  exactly  similar  preposterousness  in 
meddling  with  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  If  the  two 
men  had  not  lived  to  do  other  work,  our  two  greatest,  sweetest  literary 
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names  wOTild  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  drawing  the  eyes  of 
posterity  thither  by  a  shameful  glitter  of  phrase. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  how  very  small 
a  portion  of  Chaucer's  work  decides  the  special  impression  of  him  which 
now  is  historically  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  away  only  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  poet's  voluminous  writings,  there  would  be  left  a  mass  of  outlandish 
recital  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  anything  we  now  know  of 
English  tastes.  Instead  of  appearing  a  broad  humourist,  with  an  over- 
powering love  of  nature,  painting  persons  and  scenes  with  exact  reality, 
there  would  then  seem  to  be  no  English  poet  so  artificial,  so  romantic,  so 
lackadaisical  as  Chaucer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  literary  associations  for 
which  the  mention  of  his  name  is  the  cue,  belong  to  the  Canterbury 
Tal's  only.  Even  this  is  too  large  a  statement.  The  Tales  themselves, 
for  the  greater  part,  are  as  outlandish  as  anything  else  in  the  works, 
although,  speaking  generally,  they  have  some  activity,  some  incident, 
and,  in  so  far,  appeal  to  common  sympathy.  But  if  the  matchless  Intro- 
duction had  not  been  written,  or  had  been  different,  and  if  he  had  not 
included  in  the  list  two  or  three  of  the  stories,  or  not  given  prologues  to 
the  others,  Chaucer  could  not  have  survived  in  our  literature.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  historical  explanation  for  it  all,  only  it  would  be  tedious 
to  give  it  here  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  wholly  without  honour  for  Chaucer. 
Put  at  its  briefest,  the  explanation  is  this  :  his  object  was  to  give 
Englishmen  a  literature  bodily,  instantly  as  it  were,  by  transferring  into 
oar  tongue,  such  as  he  found  it  and  made  it,  the  famous  achievements  of 
the  great  foreign  writers.  The  upper  circles  of  those  he  wrote  for, 
though  forming  the  Court  of  England,  could  hardly  be  described  as  other 
than  foreigners  ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  of  most  artificial  tastes,  and  the 
highly-spiced  borrowings  from  France  and  Italy  were  meant  for  that 
class  in  the  first  place.  What  is  most  wonderful  is,  that  in  spite  of  this 
endless  translating,  Chaucer  could  still  keep  for  a  part  of  his  other  work 
the  homelier  but  keener  vein  of  English  thinking  so  pure.  For  in  the 
prefatory  portion  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  the  roots  of  what  is  special 
in  our  literature.  If  anyone  was  asked  to  describe  that  specialty,  he 
would  very  likely  say — It  is  a  robust  kind  of  humour  eager  to  note 
failure,  doing  this  originally  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but  rising,  ever-and-again, 
into  short  flights  of  pathos  ;  the  opposite  feelings  being  so  truly  mixed  as 
to  answer  to  a  perfect  pictorial  characterisation  of  human  life  from  a 
point  of  critical  superiority,  but  of  a  resigned  acceptance  of  it  as  good 
enough,  or  nearly  so,  when  recognised  to  be  impeifect.  The  kind  criti- 
cism is,  at  bottom,  so  wide  and  liberal  that  it  is  a  sort  of  natural  religion, 
a  mild  sympathy  being  taught  in  the  very  midst  of  the  laughter,  out  of 
which  a  large  forgiving  goodness  is  to  grow  without  much  effort.  This 
spirit  of  English  literature  is  now  called  Shakespearian,  and  it  must  be  so 
by  reason  of  Shakespeare  shaiing  its  impulses  more  largely  still.  But  with 
strict  historical  accuracy  it  might  for  a  moment  be  styled  Chaucerian ; 
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and,  indeed,  if  there  had  been  exact  criticism  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  his 
work  at  the  first  must  have  been  christened  after  Chaucer.  Both  by 
bulk  and  fineness  the  later  poet  in  the  end  makes  good  his  superiority, 
for  the  quantity  of  this  excellence  in  Chaucer  is  not  great.  His  best 
things,  however,  are  the  most  English  things  yet  written  in  our 
language. 

The  point  need  not  be  dwelt  on  further.  Our  business  here  is 
instantly  to  narrow  all  we  have  been  saying  into  the  statement,  that, 
with  the  above  exceptions,  Chaucer's  writings  are  a  lackadaisical  exagge- 
ration of  one  feeling — Love,  and  that  in  them  the  passion  is  taken  in  its 
weakest,  vainest  form  of  sentimentality.  He  is,  and  for  ever  will 
remain,  the  chief  erotic  poet  of  our  language.  Simply  from  the  growing 
multiplicity  of  motives  in  human  life,  and  the  increase  in  the  general 
business  of  existence,  the  sexual  instinct  must  lose  part  of  its  sway  in 
literature.  It  had  far  fewer  competitors  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  but  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  very  utmost.  Tom  Moore's  very  modern 
'•.reatment  of  love  was  only  meagre  and  occasional  alongside  Chaucer's 
>'.se  of  the  topic;  Herrick's  lyrics,  in  comparison,  could  only  be  called 
the  merest  momentary  snatches ;  Byron's  ostentatious  dark  dallying 
with  the  theme  was  only  desultory  trifling  contrasted  with  -Chaucer's 
industry  in  celebrating  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  This  is  the  true 
description  he  gives  of  himself*  to  Rosiall  in  The  Court  of  Love  : — 

In  art  of  lore  I  write,  and  songes  make 
That  -may  be  sung  in  honour  of  the  king 
And  quene  of  love. — Lines  898-900. 

His  surviving  stock  of  versification  reckons  up  to  nearly  48,000 
lines — a  long  day's  labour,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the 
small  stock  of  words  there  then  was  for  rhyming.  Out  of  this  grand 
total  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  Troilus  and  Creseide  make  16,000 
lines.  These  are  the  only  objectionable  writings  of  the  sentimental 
land ;  the  wrong-doing  in  The  Canterbury  Tales  is  simply  rough  inde- 
cency— a  scandalous  xise  of  low  comic  incident  for  the  sake  of  broad  mer- 
riment. In  these  other  highly  ornate  translations,  the  spirit  is  that  of 
the  Italian  and  French  erotics.  The  former  poem,  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  taken,  as  everybody  knows,  from  the  French,  admits,  it  has  been 
hinted,  of  being  moralised  ;  but  for  this  you  would  have  to  treat  it  as  a 
fable  twice  symbolised,  and  it  labours  under  the  drawback  that  the  first 
interpretation  would  be  indecent.  One  is  glad  to  mention  that,  as 
Chaucer's  imperfect  version  now  stands,  some  of  the  worst  passages  are 
left  out.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  allotted  to  this  task  the  spinning 
of  7,700  lines ;  that  is,  it  stands  for  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  all  his 
rhythmical  doings.  When  every  mitigation  has  been  urged,  surprise  is 


*   The  Chaucer  critics  reject  this  poem,  Lut  as  we  are  not  writing  a  critical  paper 
•\ve  cannot  afford  to  forego  so  much  good  material. 
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still  left.     The  marvel  increases  on  turning  to  the  second  of  these  his 
two  great  achievements.     Troilus  and  Creseide  is  a  poem  of  which 
nobody  has  yet  ventured  to  hint  that  it  is  a  sermon  in  disguise.     The 
moral  is  more  completely  hidden  than  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  •  in 
fact,  everybody  knows  that  it  has  none.     It  is  a  poem  having  to   do 
with  wantons,  bad  being   made   worse   by   the  interposition   of  Pan- 
darus,  whose  name  furnishes  the  most  disgraceful  christening  of  human 
words.     In  this  piece  Chaucer  had  Boccace  for  his  master,  but  he  so 
dwelt  upon  his  work  that  his  variations  and  additions  make  the  poem 
longer  than  the  original  by  above  2,700  lines.     It  was  a  subject  which 
could  not  be  either  varied  or  amplified  into  morality,  and,  fortunately, 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  adding  to  its  badness.      Chaucer  simply 
made  it  more,  without  making  it  any  worse  or  any  better.     The  five 
cantos  contain  8,193  lines.     The  giving  of  16,000  lines  to  such  topics 
as  these  is  amazing,  not  to  say  preposterous.     But  this,  luckily,  does  not 
nearly    exhaust    Chaucer's    love-poetry.     The  rest,  if  anyone  had    the 
rough  unfeelingness  to  say  it,  might  be  said  to  be  sillier  than  what  we 
have  been   speaking  of,  since  from  it  the  politico-ecclesiastical   satire, 
which  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  has 
nearly  quite  vanished,  while  the  hard  philosophy   of  worldly  wisdom 
sprinkled  liberally  throughout   Troilus  and  Creseide,  has   disappeared 
wholly.     In  their  stead,  Chaucer's  own  pieces  offer  only  the  vainest 
exaggeration  of  a  natural  personal  liking  of  a  man  for  a  woman,  or  a 
woman  for  a  man,  refined  by  a  meditative  contemplation  of  a  general 
inscrutable  excellence  in  the  idol,  until  not  a  trace  of  the  scent  of  flesh 
remains  in  the  passion ;  the  words  simply  from  pointing  to  nothing  to  be 
done,  save  an  aimless  impractical  worship  of  sex  on  either  side,  giving 
off,  from  mere  excess  of  feeling  purely  heated,  a  perfume  as  sound  and 
sweet  and  keen  as  cedar.     But  that  is  a  point  to  be  made  clear  later. 
First,  let  us  run  over  the  list  without  much  heeding  this  inner  quality. 

Of  not  a  few  of  the  pieces,  the  title  sufficiently  tells  the  tale.  The 
Court  of  Love,  which  makes  1,400  lines,  is  an  imitation  of  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose.  It  is  absolutely  decent,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  a 
great  merit ;  but,  if  we  except  a  fine  thin  vein  of  humour  in  it,  and  pass 
by  all  its  passages  of  delicate  poetry,  it  might  be  said  to  be  as  unreal  as 
its  model.  Th-e  Complaint  of  Pity,  in  so  far  as  it  now  has  any  intelli- 
gibility, is  an  appeal  against  the  cruelty  of  love  refused ;  the  only  subject 
being  a  fanciful  conceit,  which  was  sufficient  for  literature  in  those  days, 
though  far  from  being  so  ncv,  to  the  effect  that  Pity  is  dead  and  buried 
in  a  gentle  heart.  The  piece  headed  Of  Queen  Annelida  and  False 
Arcite  is  a  very  sentimental  ditty  ;  it  being  the  lady  this  time,  and  not, 
as  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  the  gentleman,  who  is  the  victim.  The 
description  of  Queen  Annelida,  "  Queen  of  Ermony,"  is  not  without  some 
artful  strokes.  But  her  woeful  epistle  may  be  put  as  a  companion  piece 
to  the  Letter  of  Troilus  ;  they  both  are  exemplifications  of  that  astounding 
maudlin  air  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again.  In  the  Assembly  of 
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Fowlcs  we  have  a  parable  about  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  the  choosing 
of  mates.  The  Complaint  of  the  Slack  Knight  is  all  that  he  cannot  win 
his  lady's  grace.  In  The  Booke  of  the  Dutchesse  the  woe  arises  in  a  way  a 
little  more  natural,  since  the  mourner  has  lost  his  idol  by  death,  but  his 
own  feelings  had  already  nearly  killed  him  in  the  wooing  of  her. 
Chaucer's  Dream  comes  to  him  while 

In  May,  I  lay  upon  a  night 

Alone,  and  on  my  lady  thought. — Lines  8-9. 

Within  the  marvellous  isle  to  which  he  goes  in  sleep,  the  adventures 
and  the  catastrophe  all  relate  to  love.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 
Avhatever  be  its  intended  moral,  has  for  its  obvious  theme  the  sexual 
relation.  A  sufficient  explanation  is  given  of  The  Complaint  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  by  the  names  brought  together  in  the  title.  The  Cuckow 
and  tli",  Nightingale  is  another  bird  fable,  of  Avhich  the  first  phrase  is 
that  well-worn  one — "  The  God  of  Love." 

In  this  hurried  mention  we  have  nearly  got  through  the  list  of  the 
works ;  but,  if  in  what  remains,  the  monotonous  topic  varies  a  little, 
there  is  still  much  of  the  old  vein.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  seems 
to  be  meant  to  supply  the  defect  pointed  out  by  The  Wife  of  Bath. 
That  merry  lady  says,  with  a  strength  of  phrase  not  too  small  for  a 

gentleman — 

By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories, 

As  clerkes  han,  -within  hir  oratories, 

They  wold  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednesse 

Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  may  redresse. — Lines  6275-8. 

Chaucer,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Legend,  is  ordered  by  the  god  himself — 

Thou  shalt  while  that  thou  liycst,  yere  by  ycre, 

The  most  partie  of  thy  time  spende 

In  making  of  a  glorious  legende 

Of  good  women,  maidenes  and  wives, 

That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all  hir  lives, 

And  tell  of  false  men  that  hem  betraien. — Lines  481-G. 

It  is  still  love,  though  only  the  sadness  of  it  in  its  catastrophes. 

If  we  now  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  The  Canterbury  Tales,  we 
have  only  to  put  aside  The  Knighte's  Tale,  The  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale,  and 
The  Clarke's  Tale,  the  stories  meant  to  be  utterly  tragic,  and  we  shall 
find  the  very  opposite  aspect  of  the  passion  given.  In  the  place  of  the 
sentimentality,  there  is  hard  realism  of  the  coarsest,  commonest  kind  in 
literature.  Out  of  the  twenty- two  pieces,  nine  have  love  in  some  sort 
for  their  direct  theme — sad,  wicked,  or  farcical ;  and  The  Coke's  Tale, 
if  it  had  not  been  cut  short,  promised  to  make  a  bad  tenth.  To  com- 
plete our  rough  survey  (leaving  out  the  prose  piece,  The  Tale  oj 
Mtlibeus),  we  have  to  add  to  the  other  twelve  tales,  which  may  be 
classed  as  stories  of  adventure,  The  House  of  Fame,  which,  however, 
is  not  wholly  without  allusions  to  love ;  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C. ;  and  the 
half-score  trifles  of  the  minor  poems.  That  is  absolutely  all,  out  of  the 
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marvellous  mass  of  Chaucer's  work,  which  escapas  the  monotony  of  this 
one  feeling.  At  least,  two-thirds  of  his  life-long  labours  were  about 
love,  having  no  other  motive  or  inspiration  whatever.  He  was  himself 
fully  aware  of  this,  for  the  Man  of  Lawe,  in  the  prologue,  speaking  of 
Chaucer  by  name,  says — 

For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  down, 

Mo  than  Ovide  made  of  mentioun. — Lines  4473-4. 

So  far  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  love-poetry ;  the  quality,  however 
is  of  more  significance  and  interest  still.  Later  we  will  show  that  there 
is  a  faint  play  of  comic  wit  throughout  the  sad  treatment  of  the  topic ; 
but  for  every  satirical  or  droll  line  Chaucer  wrote  of  love,  he  penned 
fifty  of  the  most  artificial  melancholy  which  English  words,  with  a  good 
eking  out  of  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  phrases,  could  take  on.  It  is 
this  incredible  sentimentality  of  Chaucer  we  are  seeking  for  a  moment 
again  to  bring  into  remembrance. 

A  vague  notion  exists,  that  as  love  is  a  fixed  fact  of  human  nature, 
its  mode  is  also  fixed,  with  only,  in  each  community,  some  little 
peculiarity  arising  from  difference  of  race.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth  of  history.  At  present,  in  European  society,  love's  ceremonial 
has  dwindled  to  nothing ;  though  it  is,  perhaps,  in  England  that  it  has 
most  utterly  lost  all  regulative  etiquette.  The  one  lingering  formality 
of  being  closeted  for  ten  painful  moments  with  the  lady's  papa  in  a 
room  called  his  own,  is  no  longer  absolutely  required.  What  has  to  be 
said  has  been  known  to  be  blurted  out  in  riding  to-or-from  the  meet  of 
hounds,  or  when  sitting  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  or  in  walking 
in  the  gai-den.  A  word  with  mamma,  in  some  cases  which  require  to 
be  made  very  easy,  will  even  substitute  the  set  interview  with  the  male 
head  of  the  family  altogether.  The  elder  gentleman  afterwards  makes 
a  joke  to  the  younger  about  it,  and  all  is  considered  settled.  At  the 
actual,  critical,  decisive  scene  between  the  young  people  there  is  still, 
in  most  instances,  a  specialty  of  manner — something  of  the  nervousnes» 
of  prior  generations  of  ancesti'al  wooers  yet  lingeringly  survives  in  a 
womanly  blush  on  one  side,  a  passing  pallor  on  the  other.  But  as  soon 
as  the  indispensable  question  has  been  asked  and  answered,  the  diffidence 
tumbles  into  the  blankest  familiarity.  That  antique  exaggeration  of  the 
sexual  feeling  which  made  distant  approaches,  gradual  advances,  and 
long-sustained  suspense,  natural  and  necessary,  is  gone ;  no  longer  is  a 
sigh  an  incident,  a  glance  an  episode,  the  touch  of  two  hands  fate,  and 
a  spoken  refusal  a  life's  catastrophe.  It  has  all  shrunk  into  the  buying 
and  giving  of  an  engaged  ring,  worn  with  bold  ostentatiousness.  The 
old  highly  elaborated  organisation  of  the  feeling  is  thought  nonsense 
by  those  who  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  of  its  emotional 
heightening.  But  between  that  stately  ceremonial  and  the  present 
baldness  of  manner,  there  have  been  all  intermediate  degrees  of  decay 
and  lessening.  Now  we  are  arrived  at  this  point,  that  the  distinction 
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of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  any  longer  be  said  to  have  a  sentimental  value  ; 
a  physiological  difference  is,  perforce,  recognised ;  but  it  is  a  politico- 
economical  aiTangement,  which  counts  for  nothing  further.  Chaucer 
knew  nothing  of  this.  In  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry,  love  is  at  its 
most  picturesque  height ;  the  intercommunication  of  men  and  women 
is  of  the  style  of  romance ;  wooing  has  a  set  ritual.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  mode  of  the  passion  he  pictures  was  really  in  full  English  use 
at  any  time — rather,  we  confess,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  of  a 
foreign  air.  But,  at  least,  the  style  was  sufficiently  domesticated  here 
to  be  popularly  available  for  literature.  Amazing  as  it  is,  we  have  to 
suppose  that  this  meditative,  do-nothing  fashion  of  love,  at  one  time  had 
a  real  interest  for  our  ancestors. 

Chaucer's  presentation  of  it  may  be  hastily  given  thus  : — Love  is  a 
fatal  necessity.  In  The  Knighte's  TaU,  at  the  first  dispute  between 
Palamon  and  Arcite  over  Emelie  in  the  garden,  the  point  is  stated  by 
Arcite — 

A  man  moste  nedes  love  maugre  his  bed, 

He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  ded. — Lines  1171-2. 

No  detailed  explanation  is  given  of  the  cause  of  this  portentous  obli- 
gation, further  than  a  general  mythological  celebration  of  the  power  of 
the  god  of  love.  In  a  later  passage  of  the  same  tale,  he  makes  Duke 
Theseus  say,  in  amazement — 

The  god  of  love,  a !  benedicite, 

How  mighty  and  how  grete  a  lord  is  he  ? — Lines  1788-9. 

And,  in  a  still  more  lengthy  eulogy,  with  which  The  CucTcow  and  the 
Nightingale  opens,  it  is  affirmed — 

Shortly,  all  that  ever  he  woll  he  may. — Line  16. 

This  is  all  we  are  told.  The  passion  is  left  as  a  large  natural  excite- 
ment ;  it  is  somehow  part  of  the  world's  great  agitations  ;  but,  as  in  the 
birds  and  other  creatures,  it  has  a  special  reference  to  the  almanack. 
An  access  of  it  comes  in  the  month  of  May.  From  The  CucTcow  and,  the 
Nightingale  we  take  this  passage — 

For  every  true  gentle  herte  free 

***** 

Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  stering, 

Or  to  joy,  or  els  to  some  mourning. — Lines  21-24. 

A  great  modern  poet  has  somewhat  revived  this  rustic  tradition.  Mr. 
Tennyson  says  it  is  in  spring  that  young  men's  thoughts  most  lightly 
turn  to  love.  But  we  believe  that  these  calendar  appointments  no 
longer  strictly  hold  good. 

The  excitement,  whenever  or  however  it  comes,  is  so  natural  that 
a  personal  selection  is  not  needed  to  inspire  it.  In  The  Court  of  Love, 
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where  lie  makes  himself  the  exemplar,  Chaucer,  on  arriving  before  the 
Qneen,  simply  prays  her — 

Of  thy  grace, 
Me  to  bestow  now  in  some  blessed  place. — Lines  636-7. 

Directly,  he  adds — 

For  note  I  love,  determine  in  no  place. — Line  646. 

And  although  he  goes  on  to  mention  a  vision  of  a  lady  in  a  dream, 

saying — 

Might  iche  her  know,  her  would  I  faine,  God  Tr«l 
Serve  and  obey  with  all  benignitie. — Lines  660-1, 

he  winds  up  with,  if — 

that  no  wise  I  shall  her  never  see, 
Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  me. — Lines  662-3. ' 

He  adds,  despite  this  indeterminateness — 

Great  is  the  paine  which  at  mine  herte  doth  sticke, 
Till  I  be  sped  by  thine  election. — Lines  673-4. 

Indeed,  in  some  places,  yet  more  mysterious  hints  are  scattered.  At 
the  beginning  of  Canto  V.  of  Troilus  and  Creseide,  Diomede  tells  the 
frail  Creseide — 

For  I  have  heard  or  this  of  many  a  wight, 

Hath  loved  thing  he  never  saw  his  live. — Lines  1 64-5. 

At  Love's  Court  there  was  a  crowd  of  unallotted  persons  suffering  these 
vague  pangs.  They  are,  in  these  terms,  bid  to  seek  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  : — 

And  ye  that  ben  unpurveyed,  pray  her  eke 

Comfort  you  soon. — Lines  561-62. 

But  the  whole  case  is  still  better  stated  by  the  Black  Knight  in  The 
Booke  of  the  Dutchesse.  He  says  he  did  "  homage  "  to  love — 

Long,  and  many  a  yero 
(Ere  that  my  herte  was  set  o'  where) 
That  I  did  thus  and  n'ist  why, 
I  trowe  it  came  me  kindely. — Lines  774-7. 

He  even  regrets  that  he,  in  some  way,  came  short  of  the  require- 
ments— 

Full  little  good  I  couth, 

For  all  my  werkes  were  flitting 

That  time,  and  all  my  thought  varying, 

All  were  to  me  ylicke  good. — Lines  800-3. 

There  is  something  in  this,  we  doubt,  which,  does  not  sound  like  perfect 
innocence.  It  looks  very  real. 

But  the  vagueness  only  holds  good  of  the  preliminary  period  and 
stage.  Once  the  true  selection  is  made,  it  is  always  fatal — at  least,  on 
one  side.  The  general  predisposition  does  not  lessen  the  shock  of  the 
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falling  in  love  in  the  final  instance  in  any  degree.  When  it  conies,  it 
occurs  with  such  precipitation  as  makes  it  clone  certainly  once  for  all. 
A  single  look  is  enough.  No  sooner  does  Philobene  lead  Chaucer  into 
"  that  chamber  gay  "  of  Love's  Court  where  Rosiall  was,  than  the  — 

sotell  piercing  of  her  eye, 
Mine  herte  gan  thrill  for  beauty  in  the  stound, 
"Alas"  (quod  I),  "who  hath  me  jeve  this  wound?"  —  Lines  768-71. 

But  bad  as  this  is,  the  case  of  Palamon,  in  The  Kniyhte's  Tale,  is  almost 
more  suddenly  worse.  Looking  out  of  his  prison  in  the  tower,  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  Emelie  walking  in  the  garden  ;  instantly  — 

He  blent  and  cried,  a! 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte.  —  Lines  1079-80. 

Palamon's  companion  fares  no  better.    He  looks  on  the  same  fatal  lady  — 

And  with  a  sigh,  he  saide  pitously, 

The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly.  —  Lines  1118-19. 

The  like  thing  happens  to  the  knight  in  The  JBooke  of  the  Dutchesse. 
No  other  words  than  "  wounds,"  "  stinging,"  and  "  slaying,"  would  do  ; 
even  these  fail  to  give  the  whole  disaster.  For  if  we  go  now  to  the 
effects  of  the  passion  on  the  male  lover,  they  are  awful.  The  first 
symptom  is  thus  described  in  The  Court  of  Love,  as  felt  by  Chaucer 
If— 

l.inc  771. 


oe  lover  in  'oke  of  the  Dulchcsse  — 

Ne  tell  her  durst  j.  nuu  m.y  LHW^-.. 


The  very  first  effect  of  the  passion,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  actual  in  a  real 
confronting  of  the  parties,  might  be  described  in  the  male  as  a  glorifica- 
tion of  a  great  new  sense  of  shame,  arising  from  unworthiness.  The 
misery  into  which  the  man  is  plunged  is  complete  ;  perfect,  unmitigated 
woe  is  the  only  account  which  can  be  given  of  the  matter.  For  a  male 
human  being  to  fall  in  love  is  instantly  to  become  wretched  in  a  very 
vague  but  absolutely  undefective  way.  The  calamity  is,  at  the  same  time, 
swift  and  lingering.  Within,  at  most,  five  minutes  of  Chaiicer's  first 
sight  of  Rosiall,  he  describes  his  state  thus  :  — 

The  frosty  grave  and  cold  imist  be  -my  bedde, 
Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  shewo, 
Death  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  doth  hewe. 

C.  cfL.,  lines  979-81. 

He  so  far  makes  good  his  statement  that,  after  a  little  more  pleading,  he 

falls— 

in  sound  and  dede  as  stone, 
With  colour  slaine  and  wanne  as  asshe  pale.  —  Lines  996-7. 
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However,  he  recovers.  The  fuller  consequences  are  given  in  Tie 
Knighte's  Tale,  when  speaking  of  Arcite  : — 

His  slepe,  his  mete,  his  clrinke  is  him  Lyraft, 

That  lene  he  wox,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft, 

His  eyen  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behold, 

His  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold. — Lines  1363-6. 

A  briefer  summary  occurs  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose — 

Certes,  no  woe  ne  may  attains 

Unto  the  sore  of  love's  pain. — Lines  2744-5. 

The  account  of  Arcite,  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  goes  on — 

Whan  he  endured  had  a  yere  or  two, 

This  cruel  torment,  and  this  peine  and  wo. — Lines  1383-4. 

For,  again,  it  must  be  noted  that,  no  matter  how  irrespective  and  general, 
the  feeling  was  in  the  preliminary  stage,  no  sooner  is  the  allotted  person 
met  than  it  turns  into  the  utmost  particularity.  Only  the  special  lady 
who  gave  the  dreadful  wound  can  heal  it.  The  third  statute  of  love's 
code,  as  given  in  The  Court  of  Love,  runs — - 

Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  samp, 

None  other  love  to  take  for  wele  ne  wo, 

For  blind  delite,  for  ernest,  r.or  for  game ; 

Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  grame, 

To  bidden  still  in  full  pc  rsevcraunce. — Lines  317-21. 

In  a  word,  the  position  held  by  the  woman  in  this  incredible  style  of 
love  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  one  of  utter  advantage.  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women  sadly  gives  the  other  aspect  of  their  fortune,  but  the 
tragedy  arises  later  than  this  stage.  In  these  earliest  moments  the  wor- 
ship to  be  rendered  by  the  male  would  be  excessive  if  offered  to  a 
goddess.  To  the  woman,  merely  as  such,  is  ascribed  an  ideal  superiority 
which  is  in  no  way  explained ;  it  comes  to  her  naturally,  from  sex.  Her 
great  all- sufficiency  of  merit  is,  that  she  fixes  love.  Eventually,  she  is 
herself  involved,  but  during  the  preliminary  period  she  is  almighty. 
Not  that  anything  like  coquetry  is  brought  into  play ;  her  maintenance 
of  reserve  is  enough.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whether  this  is  insti- 
gated by  a  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  power,  or  if  it  arises  from  a 
naturally  instinctive  hesitation  of  modesty.  The  woman  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  any  intense  gratification  from  her  power ;  only  in  one  case  is 
there  rejoicing  in  the  cruelty.  In  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
one  of  the  meanings  of  that  prodigy  of  sentimentality  very  rightly  is — 

And  most  of  all  I  me  complaine, 

That  she  hath  joy  to  laugh  at  my  paine. — Lines  427-8. 

But,  though  that  is  a  wholly  exceptional  instance,  the  man  must  always 
be  abject  in  his  suit  to  the  lady.  Not  only  has  he  to  lose  self-possession, 
he  must  abandon  all  self-respect ;  his  humiliation  is  condemned  to  sink 
as  low  as  wretchedness.  He  has  to  ask  for  "  mercy  ;  "  or  rather,  as  the 
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Black  Knight  puts  it,  for  "  grace,  mercie,  and  pity."     Troilus,  when 

Creseide  visits  him — 

Lo,  the  alderfirst  word  that  him  astart, 

Was  twice,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  0,  my  sweet  herte." 

T.  and  C.,  B.  III.,  lines  97-8. 

Chaucer  himself,  in  The  Court  of  Lovs,  appeals  to  Rosiall — 
Ah  mercy  herte,  my  lady  and  my  love !— Line  967. 

Indeed,  the  whole  code  of  laws  set  forth  in  The  Court  of  Lovs,  if  a  sus- 
picion of  intended  burlesque  were  not  suggested  by  the  vein  of  comic 
humour  in  some  of  the  statutes,  prescribes  a  manner  of  behaviour  for  a 
male  wooer  which  would  be  a  trifle  too  humble  in  a  beaten  spaniel. 
Fortunately,  for  our  interest  in  the  heroines,  they  do  not  themselves 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this  unintelligible  natural  worth  in  the  woman,  which 
makes  it  a  high  offence,  to  be  expiated  by  sighs  and  dread,  for  a  man  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  her.  Their  bearing  is  not  really  that  of  disdain  of  & 
sexual  kind.  By  a  mysterious  obligatory  etiquette  of  nature,  the  lady  is 
under  a  necessity  of  putting  her  lover  through  this  torture,  but  some 
shrewd  reasons  of  a  lower,  much  plainer  kind  peep  through  in  places. 
Chaucer's  own  Rosiall,  after  his  revival  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which 
he  had  fallen  "  ashen  pale,"  tells  him — 

Now  wote  I  well  that  ye  a  lover  be, 

Your  hewe  is  witnesse  in  this  thing. — Lines  1002-3. 

But  how  he  had  to  plead  before  this  ! 

And  if  that  I  offend,  or  wilfully 
By  2}omp  of  herte,  &c. — Lines  925—5. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  full  citation.     But  the  first  reply  she  gave  to 

it  was  this  : — 

Nay,  Gol  forbede  to  feffe  you  so  •with  grace, 

And  for  a  word  of  sngred  eloquence 

To  have  compassion  in  so  little  space, 

Then  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hens, 

Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolence. —  C.  of  L.,  lines  932-6. 

The  general  heightening  of  the  position  of  the  sex  in  the  matter  is  for  no 
cause  to  be  foregone,  and  Rosiall  jokes  him,  bidding  him  "  withdraw  his 
eye  if  it  is  hurt  by  her  light."  A  sort  of  travesty  of  real  motives  shows 
through  what  follows,  hinting  the  old  historic  fearfulness  of  the  sex— 

A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took 

****## 

Nay  bide  awhile ;  tho  ye  were  all  my  kiune, 

So  sone  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte  *      * 

The  guise  of  court  will  seen  your  stead fastnesse/ — LiflCS  54§-5i. 

This  is  all  the  hope  she  can  give  him.     For  she  sternly  adds — • 

And  tho  ye  waxen  pale,  r.nd  gretie,  and  dede, 

Ye  must  it  use  a  while  \rithcraton  drede.— Lfnea  959-60, 
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It  is  this  waxing  pale  anl  green  anl  deal  which  is  the  real  and  only  test 
the  lady  can  accept  as  sufficient.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
love  is  purely  sentimental,  there  being  nothing  heroic  to  be  done  1  It 
hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  the  style  of  love  here  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  chivalry.  Actual  achievement  in  some  real  way  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  manly  worth  is  not  dreamt  of.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
deliberately  put  aside.  In  The  Books  of  the  Dutchesse,  the  asking  for 
feats  to  be  performed  is  simply  ridiculed.  One  trait  in  the  description 
of  the  peerless  lady  is  that — 

She  ne  used  no  soch  knackes  smale. — Line  1030. 

In  place  of  anything  of  this  sort,  a  new  proof  is  asked,  that  of  experi- 
encing wretchedness  of  heart  for  the  lady,  without  (if  we  except  The 
Knighte's  Tals  in  The  Canterbury  Tales)  any  attempt  at  action.  So  soon 
as  the  man  swoons  from  the  sheer  stress  of  his  own  feelings,  that  is 
enough ;  but  swoon  he  must.  Nearly  all  Chaucer's  heroes  faint.  The 
black  knight  in  the  poem  with  that  title  swoons;  so  does  the  other 
knight  in  The  Booke  of  the  Dutchesse ;  so  does  Chaucer  himself  in  The 
Court  of  Love ;  so  does  the  prince  in  Chaucer's  Dream. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  suggestion  that  some  moral  quality,  which  the 
women  greatly  admire,  is  brought  to  light  by  this  test  of  woe.  Creseide 

Ne  pompe,  array,  nobley,  or  eke  richesse, 
Ne  made  me  to  rue  on  your  distresse, 
But  moral  virtue,  grounded  upon  troutb. 

T.  and  C.,  B.  IV.,  lines  1668-70. 

But  the  metaphysical  morality  is  rather  high  for  this  light  lady.  The 
fact  of  sufficient  distress,  however,  always  tells.  The  woman  is  not 
wholly  arbitrary ;  she  is  herself  under  a  kind  of  law  in.  the  matter.  As 
we  have  seen,  Rosiall  relents  when  Chaucer  swoons ;  so  do  all  the  other 
heroines.  The  Queen  of  the  mysterious  island  seen  in  Chaucer's  Dream, 
when  the  Prince  who  has  sailed  thither  falls  into  the  customary  swoon, 
but  apparently  does  so  a  little  deeper  than  is  usual,  is  seized  by  panic. 

She  laments — 

Alas,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
#  *  #  *  * 

If  he  die  here    *  *  * 

It  shall  be  said  it  rigour  is 
Whereby  my  name  impayre  might. — Lines  559-65. 

Indeed,  it  has  to  be  added,  that  the  woman,  when  the  feeling  has  fully 
entangled  her,  can  mourn  with  a  giganticness  equalling  that  of  the  male. 
Queen  Annelida  affirms  that — 

Ne  nevermore  mine  eyen  two  ben  drye. — Line  339. 

Still,  if  there  is  this  silly,  sentimental  excess  in  the  passion  on  both 
Bides,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  immorality.  This  is  the  specific  characteristic 
of  the  true  Chaucerian  erotics.  If  we  except  Troilus  and  Creseide, 

14—5 
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there  is  in  all  these  poems  outside  The  Canterbury  Tales  no  wrong- 
doing whatever.  The  feeling  is  left  without  any  practical  motive  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  This  superfine  style  of  wooing  has  no  necessary  reference 
to  marriage ;  there  is  not  a  hint  given  anywhere  of  the  common  family 
relations ;  no  children  are  seen  in  all  this  world  of  romance.  The 
connection  is  rather  an  affair  to  be  kept  secret ;  that,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
the  set  duties  which  are  prescribed.  The  second  statute  of  the  elaborate 
code  given  in  The  Court  of  Love  runs — 

Secretly  to  kepe 

Councell  of  love,  not  blowing  everywhere 
All  that  I  know.— Lines  309-11. 

The   point    is    reverted    to    again-and-again.       The   eleventh   statute 

begins — 

thy  signs  for  to  know 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  -with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  show 
For  drede  of  spies. — Lines  379-82. 

The  One  capital  crime  is  to  be  an  "  avaunter."  Against  that  chiefest 
vice,  Pandarus  himself  piously  utters  denunciations.  The  matter  so 
excites  him  that  he  hotly  exclaims — 

Avauntour  and  a  lier,  all  is  one. — Line  309,  B.  III. 

But  the  aimless,  inexplicable  morals  most  pretentiously  enforced 
amidst  it  all  need  more  fully  bringing  into  view.  The  original  doctrine 
on  which  everything  rests  is,  that  it  is  a  state  of  wickedness  not  to  pay 
service  to  Love.  How  queer  the  thing  is  will  be  seen,  when  we  say  that 
Panel  arus  may  be  taken  as  the  faith's  prophet.  This  is  how  he  addresses 
Troilus,  in  Book  I.  of  Troilus  and  Creseide : — 

Sith  Lore  of  his  goodnesse 
Hath  thee  converted  out  of  wickednesse. — Lines  999,  1000. 

The  very  greatest  things  are  said  of  Love  continually.  In  The  Court  oj 
Love  this  is  part  of  a  ritual  which  is  chanted — 

Love  is  exiler  aje  of  vice  and  sinne. — Line  598. 

At  the  commncement  of  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale,  it  is 
claimed  for  Love,  among  many  other  things,  that  he  "  destroyes  vice." 
And  latfr  in  the  same  poem,  in  opposing  the  cuckoo's  ribald  version  of 
the  matter,  the  nightingale  gives  full  details — 

thereof  truly  commeth  all  goodnesse, 
All  honour,  and  all  gentlenesse. — Lines  151-2. 

Nor  is  it  only  mere  theorising  ;  personal  exemplars  are  given.  Even  in 
the  queer  case  of  Troilus,  the  influence  works  in  the  following  way  : 

his  manner  tho  forth  aye 
So  goodly  was,  and  gat  him  so  in  grace, 
That  eche  him  loved  that  looked  in  his  face, 
For  he  became  the  friendliest  wight, 
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The  gentilest,  and  eke  the  most  free, 
The  thriftiest  *  *  *  * 

Dead  were  his  japes  and  his  crueUe, 
His  high  port  and  his  manner  straunge, 
And  eche  of  hem  gan  for  a  vertue  chaunge. 

T.  and  C.,  B.  I.,  lines  1 075-85. 

In  Book  III.,  when  his  desires  had  full  prosperity,  he,  in  self-wonder  a 
this  process,  says — 

I  n'ot  myself  not  wisely,  what  it  is, 

But  nowe  I  feele  a  new  qualite, 

Ye  all  another  than  I  did  er  this. — B.  III.,  lines  1654-7. 

The  second  Book  has  what  is  called  A  Trojan_Song,  which  Antigone 
sings  ;  its  burden  is  the  same. 

The  proem  to  Book  III.  puts  the  matter  still  more  generally.     It  is 
there  asserted  of  Love  that  his  function  is — 

Ye  maken  hertes  digne  : 
Algates  hem  that  ye  woll  set  a  fire, 
They  dreden  shame  and  vices  they  resign  e, 
Ye  doen  him  curteis  be,  fresh,  and  benigne. — Lines  23-6. 

In  the  stanzas  coming  just  before,  as  previously  in  The  ICnighte's  Tale, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  places,  the  office  of  Love  is  enlarged  till  it 
stands  for  everything  else.  A  scheme  of  natural  physics,  as  well  as  a 
moral  philosophy,  is  got  from  it,  Love  having  an  empire  given  it  over 
beast,  fish,  and  green  tree,  besides  over  man  ;  it  being,  in  fact,  made  to  do 
for  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  and  we  know  not  what.  By  an  anti- 
cipation of  a  rather  modern  theory,  it  holds  together  all  that  is.  Into 
this  mysticism  we  need  not  go.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  plain 
ethical  part  of  the  subject.  Love  himself,  in  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  gives  up  a  whole  day  to  teaching  systematic  rules  of  conduct. 
We  can  only  give  a  few  sentences ;  the  first  can  be  made  compre- 
hensive. 

"  Villanie  at  the  beginning, 

I  woll,"  sayd  Love,  "  over  all  things 

Thou  leave." — Lines  2175-7. 

For  nothing  eke  thy  tongue  applie 
To  speke  words  of  ribauldrie. 

****** 
Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepes  thee  wele, 

****** 

Alway  with  good  chere 
Thou  yeve,  if  thou  have  richesse, 
And  if  thou  have  nought  spend  the  lesse. — Lines  2223-74. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  skip  some  very  homely  particulars  which  follow. 
The  wooer  is  not  only  bid  wear  the  best  of  clothing  "  his  rent  affordeth," 
but  he  is  told  how  points  and  sleeves  should  be  shaped,  how  boots  and 
gloves  should  fit.  The  prescriptions  even  descend  to  such  details  as  the 
washing  of  hands,  the  paring  of  nails,  the  cleansing  of  teeth,  the  combing 
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of  the  hair — all  excellent  alvice  if  it  was  really  needed,  but  still  not 
tragical.  It  goes  to  present  the  woman  under  a  fastidious,  if  not  a 
trivial,  aspect.  Still  worse  remains.  Counsels  are  given  how  the  lady, 
instead  of  being  won  by  the  mysterious  inner  [moral  worth  of  the  male, 
is  to  be  influence  1  by  accomplishments  in  him,  by  his  good  riding  and 
sweet  singing.  Reference  is  even  made  to  the  wisdom  of  his  offering 
presents,  not  only  to  the  idol  herself,  but  also  to  the  maid.  This  is  a 
sad  falling  away  from  the  high  sentimental  ideal.  After  such  worldly 
wisdom  has  been  brought  in,  it  only  half  affects  us  when  the  lover  is 
again  warned  of  his  woe  in  weighty  words  like  these  : — 

Whan  thou  hast  yeven  thy  heart     * 

******* 

Than  adventures  shull  thee  full 

Which  hard  and  heavie  been  withall. 

For  often  times  it  shall  fall 

In  love  among  thy  paines  all, 

That  thou  thy  self e  all  holy 

Foryetten  shall  so  utterly, 

That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee 

Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 

Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 

Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

Than  soone  after  all  thy  paine 

To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  againe, 

A  man  abashed  wonder  sore. — Lines  2387-413. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  marvellous  picture  of  the  state,  if  it  had 
not  been  partly  spoiled  by  what  went  before.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  whole  business  rises  afresh  to  the  height  of  a  moral  discipline.  Love 

says — 

First,  I  joyne  thee  here  in  pcnaunce 

That  ever  without  repentaunce, 

Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 

To  last  without  repenting. — Lines  2362-5. 

One  more  feature  has  to  be  added.  Not  only  is  there  to  be  this 
election  in  the  way  of  destiny,  so  utterly  opposed  to  immorality,  making 
love  the  most  serious  thing  in  the  world,  implying  the  practice  of 
patience,  hope,  and  truth,  but  a  more  practical  thing  is  the  obligation 
to  conquer  a  mysterious  sloth  by  following  a  prescribed  business  of 
observance  in  reference  to  the  lady.  In  Chaucer's  Dream,  Love,  in 
granting  boons  to  the  supplicants,  states,  as  the  condition  of  their  stand- 
ing in  grace,  that  they  serve  truly  "  without  slouth."  Later,  the  lovers 

are  described  as — 

Well  awaiting,  that  in  slouth, 
We  made  no  fault,  ne  in  our  trouth. — Lines  1086-7- 

There  is  good  reason  for  putting  this  sloth  and  faithlessness  on  the  same 
level.  It  was  "  slouth  "  which  brought  about  all  the  tragedy  of  the 
"  Dream."  The  Queen  and  her  ladies  die  simply  because  the  Prince  and 
his  Knights  are  five  days  later  than  their  promise  in  returning  to  the 
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isle.      The  black  female  figure,  meoting  them  with  the  news  when  they 
do  come,  tells  those  who  survive  the  intelligence — 

My  lords,  by  my  trouth, 
This  mischiefo,  it  is  of  your  slouth. —Lines  1743-4. 

Her  hearers,  holding  up  their  hands,  cry — 

Cursed  the  time  that  ever  slouth, 
Should  have  such  mastrrdom  of  trouth. — Lines  1783-4. 

If  all  these  requirements,  conditions,  and  prescriptions  be  taken 
together,  the  scheme  which  they  make  up  certainly  has  to  be  pronounced 
moral.  They  are  not  the  erotics  of  self-indulgence  in  any  way,  but  of 
self-denial.  The  adherence  to  a  single  choice,  and  this  industry  of 
observance  towards  a  woman,  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  tests  of  male 
character  conceivable.  There  is  as  much  talk  about  "  diligence  "  and 
"  business  "  in  this  love-making  as  if  it  was  by  it  men  saved  their  souls. 
Nobody,  indeed,  would  have  had  to  go  further  than  The  Romaunt  of  the, 
Rose  itself  to  find  in  the  long  dialogue  between  "  Raison "  and 
'L'Amant "  the  most  perfect  discipline  of  temperance  taught. 

This,  then,  is  Chaucer's  higher  literary  presentation  of  love — that 
which  purports  to  be  his  poetical  version  of  it.  Everybody  will  see  that 
light  and  darkness  are  not  much  farther  apart  than  it  is  from  the  coarse 
humour  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  where  the  married  man  is  always  made 
sport  of.  Nor  does  it  any  better  agree  with  the  rendering  given  of  love 
in  the  Minor  Poems,  for  love  is  incidentally  discussed  there.  Strangely 
enough,  marriage  is  treated  worse  there  than  in  the  Tales,  since  what  is 
said  pretends  to  be  said  a  little  more  seriously.  V Envoy  de  Chaucer 
ct  Bukton  puts  into  rhyme  St.  Paul's  advice  upon  the  subject.  Along- 
side those  hard-headed  views,  the  huge  weak  sentimentality  of  these 
other  poems  grows  more-and-more  amazing.  It  is  true  that,  if  it  should 
be  asked  whether  this  artificiality  in  the  delineation  of  the  feeling  is 
always  consistently  maintained  at  its  full  height,  we  must  answer — no. 
The  answer  was  hinted  beforehand,  some  pages  back.  Not  only  does  it 
break  down  by  an  unskilful  mingling  with  the  sad  heroics  of  some 
incongruous  advice  of  craft  in  wooing,  but,  in  Chaucer's  own  com- 
positions especially,  the  beautiful  folly  of  it  all  is  adulterated  by  flashes 
of  common  sense,  enlivened  by  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  gay  wit,  which, 
although  for  most  readers  it  may  be  greatly  hidden  by  the  awful 
prolixity,  is  still  there.  The  irresistible  sprightliness,  now-and-again,  so 
soon  as  it  busies  itself  really  with  details,  tends  even  towards  wantonness. 
It  was  part  of  our  plan  to  show  that  Chaucer's  comic  muse  swayed  him 
in  those  ways  in  the  most  artificial  parts  of  his  work.  But  we  have  not 
space  left  for  it.  If  we  meddled  with  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  then, 
after  the  fun,  it  would  be  needed,  in  order  to  bring  back  this  paper  to  its 
proper  and  natural  sentimental  key,  that  we  should  give,  as  a  full  and 
final  example  of  the  higher  Chaucerian  erotics,  the  account  in  The  Boolce 
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of  the  Dittchesse  of  the  mournful  Knight's  wooing  and  winning  of  the 
sweetest  lady  ever  talked  of  in.  English  words — she  in  whom 

Every  day  her  beauty  ncwed, 
and  who 

List  so  well  to  live 

That  dulness  was  of  her  afradc, 

She  ivas  to  sol>re  ne  to  glad. 

Let  the  reader  turn  for  himself  to  the  splendid  sketch.  It  is  to  th& 
surprising  fact  of  male  maudlin  having  so  well  satisfied  our  oldest 
popular  poet  for  a  literary  subject,  that  we  must  come  back  for  a 
moment. 

What  is  the  deliberate  judgment  to  be  given  of  the  value  of  this 
treatment  of  the  topic  of  love  ?  A  good  many  qualifications  and  deduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  before  we  got  to  what  would  at  last  be  left 
for  Chaucer  in  the  way  of  clear  merit.  Obviously  it  is  not  any  more  in 
spirit  than  in  form  a  lyrical  dealing  with  the  subject.  For  though  the 
feeling  is  often  highly- wrought,  there  are  no  sufficiently  short  issues  of 
success  or  failure,  nor  any  defined  connections  with  locally  marked-off 
scenes  or  occasions,  requiring  or  admitting  of  brief  triumphal  or  pathetic 
celebrations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  dramatic  mode  of  treatment. 
There  is  no  progressive  action,  no  interposition  of  any  third  person,  no 
complicating  by  mistake  or  malice.  Two  individuals  only  are  confronted 
with  one  another,  there  being  nothing  in  the  way  of  incident  beyond  the 
postponement  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  personal  liking.  This  has 
never  been  found  enough  of  tragedy  to  satisfy  a  public.  All  the  poesy 
in  the  pieces  arises  from  an  excited  meditation  on  an.  inscrutable 
superiority  really  referable  to  nothing  but  difference  of  sex,  this  excel- 
lence instantly  appearing  in  the  idol  so  soon  as  she  specially  challenges 
the  male's  attention,  her  only  but  incalculable  merit  being  that  she  fixes 
liking.  It  is  the  old  wonder  of  sex,  not  admitting  of  more  explanation 
But  Chaucer  took  the  fact  at  its  crudest  and  its  narrowest,  and  sr 
exaggerated  it  that  every  man  brought  by  him  into  the.e  love-poea. 
abjectly  breaks  down  under  its  weight.  His  delineation  answers  t\ 
only  a  short  part  of  the  passion's  career.  Really,  it  is  a  glorification  ot 
a  few  of  the  physiological  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of  a  first  juvenile 
excitement,  and  the  transfer  of  them  to  adults  has,  to  adult  men,  a 
childish  air.  For  Chaucer's  characters  do  not  give  the  impression  of 
juvenility;  they  are  grown-up  people,  the  males  among  them  behaving 
like  moon-calfs.  And  here  we  come  upon  the  one  excellence  of  Chaucer 
in  these  sentimental  pieces — that  which  redeems  all,  saving  them  from 
insipidity  and  idleness.  It  is  only  the  men  who  are  noodles.  The 
women  not  only  are  not  girls,  but  they  do  not  behave  as  such.  They 
are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  one  of  them  is 
pictured  as  having  a  mother  to  look  after  her ;  not.. one  of  them  needs 
any  such  guardianship.  The  personal  descriptions  given  of  them  are 
not  those  of  sylphs,  or  supernatural  beings,  of  any  kind.  Ihey  aie 
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sound-hearted,  clear-beaded,  lovely  English  maidens,  who,  if  ever  the 
matter  went  as  far  as  marriage,  would  make  admirable  wives,  and  soon 
cure  their  males  of  maudlin,  by  requiring  in  its  stead  manly  respect 
as  shown  in  the  full  discharge  of  family  duties.  It  is  the  utter  absence 
of  domesticity,  and  of  everything  pointing  clearly  towards  it,  which 
makes  this  class  of  the  Chaucerian  poems  unreal.  But  the  women 
themselves  are  the  veiy  ladies  whom  Shakespeare  met  long  after,  and 
happily  matched  with  more  reasonable  and  bolder  lovers.  The  perfume 
sound,  and  sweet,  and  keen  as  that  of  cedar,  which  we  earlier  spoke  of 
as  being  given  forth  from  these  poems,  is  from  the  breathing  of  these 
noble  maidens,  the  poetic  types  of  the  women  of  our  race. 

The  silly  presentation  of  men  in  the  poems  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  great  neglect  into  which  the  pieces  have  undoubtedly 
fallen,  in  spite  of  their  merits.  Men  could  not  for  ever  go  on  reading 
what  made  them  ridiculous.  How  it  is  that  the  women  have  not  kept 
the  compositions  more  in  vogue,  rests  on  reasons  of  other  kinds.  Chaucer 
has  scared  them  with  other  parts  of  his  work  very  different  in  style. 
But  though  they  can  never  forgive  him  for  having  placed  them  under 
suspicion,  that  does  not  do  away  the  fact  that  nothing  was  ever  written 
so  complimentary  to  the  sex  as  the  poems  we  have  been  dealing  with. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  his  substitution  of  the  suffering  by  the 
males  of  misery  on  mere  sexual  grounds  will  not  secretly  commend 
itself  more  to  many  women  than  the  opposite  chivalric  spirit  of  being 
won  by  the  men  through  the  men  doing  something.  The  sense  of  being 
able  to  give  pain  and  pleasure  for  no  reason  save  that  of  being 
what  you  are — a  woman,  and  fair, — inspiring  liking  without  effort,  so 
being  worshipped  in  any  case,  could  not  be  other  than  dear  to  the  female 
heart.  Males  find  gratification  in  it  whenever  the  fatal  faculty  happens 
to  be  allotted  the  other  way.  In  not  a  little  of  our  very  successful 
literature  to-day,  traces  of  the  Chaucerian  erotics  give  what  seems  to  be 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  popularity  with  feminine  readers. 
Nobody,  however,  could  now  venture  on  Chaucer's  exaggeration  of  the 
fact  of  sex.  His  use  of  it  has  to  be  left  an  antique  silliness  to  be 
wondered  at  for  ever,  because  of  the  priceless  beauty  of  its  setting.  The 
historical  value  of  the  pieces  should  increase,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  modern  Christianised  civilisation,  the  influence  of  sex  is  waning. 
Fade  past  a  certain  limit  it,  of  course,  cannot,  or  the  race  must  pass 
with  it.  There  can  never  come  a  time  when  the  young  man  will  not 
foolishly  but  sweetly  ascribe  boundless  desert  to  some  fair  girl  simply 
for  not  being  another  youth  like  himself,  but  a  different  creature,  longer- 
haired,  finer-limbed,  and  sweeter-faced,  with  a  gentler  heart.  But  if  the 
maiden  herself  could  have  acquaintance  with  these  parts  of  the  oldest  of 
the  great  poets  of  her  language,  she  might  sigh  in  thinking  that  she 
could  not  now  make  the  young  man  so  miserable  through  his  liking  as 
it  was  poetically  pretended  women  could  make  men  in  Chaucer's  time. 
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NILS  JENSEN  lay  on  the  flat  of  his  back  on.  the  hillside,  with  his  hands 
locked  behind  his  head,  his  long  pipe  dangling  from  the  corner  of  his 
month,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cloudless  sky,  which  was  scarcely  bluer 
than  they.  A  circle  of  solemn  little  whiteheadeJ  children  squatted  round 
him,  listening  intently  to  the  story  which  he  was  relating,  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  pipe — his  full,  deep  voice  rising  and 
falling  in  a  pleasant,  musical  cadence,  through  the  summer  stillness. 
Beneath  the  little  group  lay  the  village  of  Bakke,  with  its  toy-like 
wooden  houses,  its  tiny  landlocked  harbour  and  its  small  fleet  of 
fishing-boats ;  and  beyond  that,  the  broad  Hardanger  Fjord  stretched 
away,  calm  and  blue,  like  a  great  lake,  to  meet  the  opposite  shore,  where 
a  glorious  confused  mass  of  purple  mountains,  snow-crowned  and  basking 
in  the  warm  sunlight,  shut  in  the  view.  It  was  a  magnificent  summer 
day — such  a  day  as  is  not  too  common  on  the  rainy  west  coast  of  Norway, 
and  Nils  was  enjoying  it  in  his  own  manner. 

" And  so,  you  see,"  said  he,  concluding  his  narrative,  "because  the 
man  was  an  honest  man,  and  had  done  what  was  right,  the  good  spirits 
gave  him  contentment  and  a  light  heart,  which  are  better  things  than 
money  and  lands,  as  you  will  find  out  one  of  these  days,  if  you  live  long 
enough  ;  and  the  bad  spirits  left  him,  and  fled  away,  moaning  as  they 
went,  to  the  dark,  black  place  in  the  narrow  fjord  from  which  they  had 
come,  where  the  rocks  rise  so  high  on  either  side  that  the  blessed  sun- 
shine never  touches  the  water,  and  where  it  is  deep,  deep — so  deep  that 
nobody  has  ever  found  the  bottom.  And  the  spirits  plunged  down  under 
the  waters  ;  and  there  they  must  sit  for  another  hundred  years  in  dark- 
ness, because  they  tempted  a  good  man,  and  failed.  But  the  good 
spirits,  who  had  done  their  work,  and  gained  the  battle,  spread  their 
great  white  wings,  and  flew  away  rejoicing  to  the  highest  mountain-tops, 
where  they  rest  in  their  beautiful  ice-palace  above  the  clouds,  and  listen 
to  music  so  enchanting  that  the  organ  in  church  is  a  mere  nothing  to  it, 
and " 

"  But,  Nils,"  interrupted  a  practical  member  of  the  audience,  who  had 
probably  had  some  six  winters'  experience  of  the  effects  of  ice  and  snow 
upon  the  human  extremities,  "  isn't  it  very  cold  up  there  ]  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  unabashed  narrator — "  not  for  them,  at 
least.  Spirits  don't  mind  the  cold.  And  then  what  a  palace  they  have 
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got  there  underneath  the  ice  !  Such  pillars  and  ceilings,  and  floors,  and 
glittering  thrones  !  You  cannot  even  guess  what  it  is  like  !  But  one  of 
these  days,  when  you  are  a  big  boy,  I  will  take  you  up  with  me  to  the 
glacier,  and  we  will  peep  down  into  one  of  the  great  blue  rifts  where  the 
icicles  hang,  and  where  you  can  get  a  glimpse — but  only  a  glimpse — of 
what  is  beyond.  You  can't  go  down  there,  or  hear  the  music  that  the 
spirits  hear,  or  see  the  things  that  they  see  ;  but,  if  you  grow  up  a  good 
man,  you  will  know  all  about  it  when  you  die  ;  for  then  the  spirits  will 
come  down  for  you,  and  take  you  up  in  their  arms,  and  in  a  moment 
you  will  be  across  the  fjord,  and  high  up  among  the  mountains,  and 
then " 

"  Nils,  Nils  ! "  broke  in  a  grave  voice  from  the  background,  "  what 
nonsense  is  this  that  you  are  putting  into  the  children's  heads  ? " 

Nils  started  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  saw  between  him  and  the 
sunlight  a  quaint,  old-world  figure,  clad  in  a  long  black  gown  and  an 
Elizabethan  ruff — the  clergyman  of  Bakke,  in  fact,  in  the  prescribed 
costume  of  his  order.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
scratched  his  head  a  little  sheepishly. 

"  Children  will  always  be  getting  into  mischief,  unless  they  are 
amused,"  he  remarked  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"  Or  unless  they  are  at  school,  where  they  ought  to  be  now.  Come, 
children,  run  away  to  your  lessons,  or  you  will  be  late,  and  then  what 
will  the  schoolmaster  say  to  you  ?  And,  Nils,  I  think  you  might  find  a 
better  use  for  your  time  than  to  bewilder  these  little  ones  with  stories 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  find  out  to  be  untrue." 

Nils  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  gazing  somewhat  ruefully  after  his 
dispersed  flock,  which  was  racing  down  the  grass  slopes  towards  the 
village.  Then  he  turned  his  dreamy  blue  eyes  upon  the  honest  square 
face  of  his  interlocutor,  and  said — 

"  Fairy-tales  are  not  quite  untrue — that  is,  there  is  more  truth  than 
falsehood  in  them.  You  must  make  truth  pleasant  to  a  child,  or  he  will 
not  care  to  understand  it.  If  I  tell  him  that  beasts  and  birds  talk 
together,  what  is  the  harm  ]  It  is  not  true,  you  say  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not — though  that  is  a  question  which  has  never  been  decided,  and  never 
will  be — but  what  is  the  child  the  worse  for  it  1  It  ma}7  make  him 
kinder  to  animals,  and  more  careful  of  them " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  priest  a  little  impatiently  ;  "  that  is  all 
very  well ;  but  fairy  tales  are  one  thing,  and  religion  is  another  ;  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  them,  my  good  Nils,  lest  we  do  wrong 
without  intending  it.  And,  after  all,  these  tales  are  best  kept  for  the 
winter  time,  when  there  is  less  work  to  be  done.  You  will  never  make 
your  living,  Nils,  if  you  spend  your  days  lying  on  the  grass  and  inventing 
idle  stories  to  amuse  children." 

This  sounded  rather  hard  upon  Nils,  who  could  and  did  get  through 
as  much  work  as  any  man  in  the  country ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  the  work 
he  did  was  generally  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  other  people, 
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and  was  therefore  not  of  a  remunerative  kind ;  so  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  priest's  prediction. 

Nils  Jensen  was  probably  the  most  shifty  and  helpful  creature  in  the 
whole  Hardanger  district,  as  he  assuredly  was  the  least  selfish.  From 
the  shoeing  of  a  horse  to  the  stringing  of  a  fiddle,  from  the  doctoring  of  a 
sick  cow  to  the  mending  of  a  net,  there  was  nothing  within  the  limited 
range  of  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bakke  that  he  could  not 
do,  and  do  well.  He  could  fell  timber  with  the  best ;  Ke  could  build  a 
shed ;  he  could  tinker  up  a  leaking  boat ;  he  could  cure  a  smoking 
chimney ;  and  many  other  less  every-day  accomplishments  than  these 
were  his.  Also  his  neighbours,  recognising  in  him  the  rare  combination 
of  first-rate  capacity  with  willingness  to  devote  the  same  to  the  service  of 
others,  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  thereof.  If  any  one  among 
them  wanted  the  help  of  a  strong  pair  of  arms  in  his  hay-field,  or  in  the 
gathering  in  of  his  scanty  rye-crop,  or  if  he  had  a  horse  requiring  medical 
treatment,  or  a  gate  that  would  not  hang  rightly  on  its  hinges,  or  a  lock 
out  of  repair,  he  never  thought  twice  about  what  he  should  do,  but  called 
one  of  his  children,  and  said — 

"  Run  as  fast  as  thou  canst  up  to  old  Christian  Jensen's,  and  tell  Nils 
he  is  wanted  immediately." 

And  Nils  seldom  failed  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  He  would  perform 
the  service  required  of  him,  whether  it  entailed  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  or  of  the  whole  day,  with  the  same  placid  cheerfulness,  and  the 
same  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  was  doing  anything  out  of  the  way, 
or  specially  deserving  of  gratitude.  So  little,  indeed,  did  he  expect  to  be 
thanked  for  his  pains  that  his  friends,  falling  in  with  his  humour,  as 
often  as  not  neglected  to  go  through  that  little  formality.  They  were 
not,  however,  altogether  ungrateful.  Wherever  Nils  was  known — and 
he  was  known  many  miles  away  from  Bakke — he  was  loved  ;  and  that 
was  a  reward  to  which  he  was  more  sensible  than  to  any  form  of  thanks, 
whether  spoken  or  acted.  He  was  respected,  too,  as  being  a  young  man 
of  exceptional  literary  attainments — a  young  man  as  well  read  as  the 
schoolmaster,  or  perhaps  even  the  clergyman  himself;  though,  mingled 
with  this  respect,  there  may  have  been  a  faint  under-current  of  that  half- 
conscious  contempt  which  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  human  senti- 
ment towards  all  unselfish  and  unbusinesslike  men,  and  which  is  dis- 
coverable among  the  secluded  valleys  of  Norway  as  well  as  in  less  remote 
regions. 

The  son  of  a  farmer,  who  might  be  considered  almost  well-to-do  in 
that  poverty-stricken  land,  Nils  had  the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  his 
neighbours'  affairs  through  being  exempt  from  actual  pressing  necessity 
of  looking  after  his  own.  He  had  his  bed  and  board  in  the  red  wooden 
farmhouse  where  he  lived  with  his  father  and  his  brothers ;  and,  as  he 
often  said  to  those  who  reproved  him  for  not  making  more  money,  what 
more  can  a  man  want  than  a  roof  to  cover  him,  clothes  to  wear,  and  food 
to  eat1?  He  did  his  share  of  the  farm  work;  but  that  was  not  much, 
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for  his  elder  brothers,  Christian  and  Frants,  were  strong  and  healthy, 
and  did  not  entirely  share  in  his  philanthropic  views,  holding  a  deeply- 
rooted,  though  inarticulate  belief  in  the  maxim  that  charity  begins  at- 
home.  They  were  very  fond  of  Nils,  these  honest  yoxmg  men  ;  but  they,  as 
well  as  their  father,  regarded  him  as  an  abnormal  being,  incomprehensible 
to  ordinary  intelligences,  and  looked  upon  his  example  as  one  rather  to 
be  admired  than  to  be  imitated.  His  ideas,  his  tastes,  his  pursuits  were  in 
every  respect  at  variance  with  theirs.  He  was  the  best  rifle-shot  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  yet  he  never  cared  to  measure  his  skill  against  that 
of  another  marksman  ;  he  never  got  drunk — no,  not  even  at  a  wedding, 
and  actually  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  there  was  no  real  enjoyment 
to  be  got  out  of  liquor — which  was  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it.  Then  he 
took  a  strange  and  perverse  pleasure  in  long  objectless  wanderings  among 
the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Folge-fond,  whereby  nothing  on  earth  was 
to  be  gained,  except  the  risk  of  a  broken  neck  ;  and  would  pass  hours  in 
sailing  aimlessly  about,  up  and  down  the  fjord,  neither  fishing  nor  shoot- 
ing wild-duck,  nor  engaged  in  any  sensible  or  profitable  pursuit,  but 
simply  dreaming.  These  things  were  a  puzzle  to  the  Jensen  family,  who, 
however,  pardoned  such  vagaries  in  consideration  of  Nils'  usefulness  and 
kind-heartedness,  of  his  excellent  playing  upon  the  fiddle,  and  of  the 
capital  stories  which  he  invented,  or  got  out  of  his  books,  and  related  to 
them  during  the  long  dark  winter  days,  while  he  sat  over  the  fire,  work- 
ing at  his  wood-carving.  For  Nils  was  a  proficient  in  this  latter  branch 
of  industry,  and  got  a  good  price  for  his  productions  from  the  Bergen 
dealers— which  winnings,  alas  !  he  usually  gave  away  very  soon  after  he 
had  received  them.  This,  again,  was  an  incomprehensible  procedure  to  his 
relatives,  who  very  reasonably  asked  what  was  the  use  of  earning  money 
if  you  didn't  mean  to  keep  it  ? 

Now  all  this  was  very  well,  and  Nils'  mode  ot  life,  being  fashioned 
upon  his  own  peculiar  views,  might  have  been  the  best  possible  for  him, 
but  for  one  unlucky  circumstance — Nils  was  in  love.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  the  devoted  slave  of  Dorothea  (or,  as  she  was  more  usually 
called,  Dorthe)  Aandahl,  the  daughter  of  the  one  general-shop  keeper  of 
Bakke,  and  the  recognised  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  Nils  worshipped 
this  little  fair-hairecl,  blue-eyed  maiden  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  romantic 
nature,  believing  her  to  be  the  best  and  noblest,  as  she  was  obviously  the 
most  beautiful,  girl  in  all  Norway,  and  mentally  endowing  her  with  many 
qualities  which  she  not  only  did  not  possess,  but  would  not  even  have 
understood  the  meaning  of,  if  they  had  been  mentioned  to  her.  She  was, 
in  truth,  a  good,  well-meaning  little  soul,  not  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
pretty  face,  yet  not  unduly  vain  thereof,  and  sincerely  attached  to  Nils, 
whom  she  admired  without  having  very  much  in  common  with  him. 
They  were  betrothed  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  on  both  sides ;  but 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  becoming  man  and  wife,  Nils' 
father — a  shrewd  old  person — having  declined  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  to  burden  himself  with  the  support  of  a  third  generation  of 
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Jensens,  and  Nils'  own  resources  being  wholly  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  household.  But  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  gave  Nils 
very  little  disquietude.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that,  some  day  or  other, 
his  marriage  would  take  place ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  satisfied 
with  being  allowed  to  adore  his  idol,  before  whom  he  bowed  down  with  as 
much  reverence  as  any  devout  Catholic  before  his  patron  saint,  loading 
her  with  votive-offerings  in  the  eh  ape  of  bear-skins  and  fox- skins,  the 
spoil  of  his  rifle,  with  wood-carvings,  the  product  of  many  a  winter  day's 
work,  with  quaint  silver  ornaments  from  Bergen,  and  with  I  know  not 
what  other  treasures  picked  up  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  his  cir- 
cumscribed wanderings.  He  wrote  verses,  too,  in  her  honour,  and  com- 
posed long  histories,  for  the  delectation  of  the  neighbours  during  the  id'e 
season  of  the  year,  in  which  the  heroine  always  had  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  invariably  bore  the  name  of  Dorthe. 

But  if  such  philandering  contented  the  romantic  Nils,  there  were 
other  more  practical  people  to  whom  it  appeared  the  height  of  folly  and 
shortsightedness,  and  who  often  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out  to  the 
patient  lover  that  this  way  of  going  on  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  that 
a  man  who  proposed  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  had  best  be  setting  about 
making  ready  a  home  for  her,  instead  of  spending  his  money  and  his 
labour  upon  those  with  whom  he  had  no  blood-relationship  at  all.  Advice 
of  this  description  usually  caused  Nils  to  scratch  his  head  and  ponder  for 
a  time ;  for  really  there  did  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  it ; 
and  the  customary  effect  was  produced  by  the  warning  words  of  the 
priest  recorded  above.  But,  after  a  minute  or  two,  Nils,  recollecting 
that  he  had  promised  to  sail  across  the  fjord  to  Utne,  with  Hans 
Lundgren,  who  was  old  and  rheumatic,  and  no  longer  able  to  manage  his 
boat  singlehanded,  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  set  off  to  run 
down  to  the  port  as  fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him. 

Some  children,  playing  in  the  street,  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  passed, 
and  gave  chase,  calling  out,  "  Nils  !  Nils  !  "  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  never  paused  till  he  had  reached  the  sandy  shore, 
where  a  few  fishing-craft  were  drawn  up.  There,  sitting  in  one  of  the 
boats,  and  mending  a  net,  he  found  an  old  man,  the  sight  of  whom  would 
have  gladdened  an  ai'tist's  eye,  so  veiy  old  was  he — so  wrinkled,  so  dirty, 
and  so  picturesque.  He  wore  woollen  stockings  and  knee-breeches,  and 
a  bluejacket,  which  was  patched  and  ancient,  but  which  boasted  of  real 
silver  buttons.  On  his  head  he  had  a  scarlet  nightcap,  and  his  silvery  hair 
was  combed  forward  into  two  long  locks,  which  hung  down  beside  his 
withered  cheeks.  He  looked  up,  as  Nils  approached,  and  said,  in  a 
querulous  piping  voice — 

"  Oh,  you  have  come,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nils,  jumping  into  the  boat  as  he  shoved  it  off.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Hans." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  am  accustomed  to  be  kept  waiting,"  grumbled  the 
other ;".."  nobody  thinks  of  hurrying  himself  for  old  Hans.  You  said 
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half-past  eleven,  and  it  is  now  past  noon;  but  there!  you  are  all  the 
same  !  Yourselves  first  and  the  old  folks  afterwards — that  is  your  way. 
In  my  young  days  it  was  different ;  we  used  to  respect  age  then." 

For,  indeed,  he  was  a  very  cross-grained  old  man,  suffering  much  from 
lumbago  and  poverty,  and  other  evils.  "  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  it  was 
different  then ;  but  maybe  you  young  folks  are  right,  and  there  is  no  uso 
in  taking  care  of  old  people.  They  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world 
when  they  can't  work  any  more.  I  wish  it  would  please  God  to  take  me, 
I  know ;  I  am  tired  enough  of  it  all.  Labour,  and  pain,  and  want — 
want,  and  pain,  and  labour  !  at  eighty  years  of  age  a  man  has  had  more 
than  his  share  of  it." 

"  Conie,  come,  Father  Hans,"  said  Nils,  who  had  hoisted  the  square 
brown  sail  and  taken  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  "  you  must  not  talk  so  on 
such  a  fine  day  as  this.  Haven't  we  got  the  good  sunshine  to  warm  us, 
and  the  fresh  air  to  give  us  an  appetite,  and  a  fair  wind  ?  Now  this  is 
what  I  call  a  very  good  world  to  live  in.  Why,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  come  into  it  only  to  see  those  mountains.  And  I  shoiildn't 
wonder,  added  Nils,  diving  into  one  of  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  frieze 
coat,  and  producing  a  small  wooden  box,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had 
a  pinch,  of  snuff  about  me." 

"  What  do  young  fellows  like  you  want  with  snuff? "  growled  the  old 
man,  somewhat  mollified.  "  Give  me  the  box — so  !  H'm  !  that  is  good 
snuff — excellent  snuff !  Where  did  you  get  it,  my  boy  1  " 

11 1  bought  it  at  Bergen,"  answered  Nils.     "  I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  for  such  as  you  to  praise  the  world,"  sighed  the  old 
man,  with  an  envious  glance  at  Nils'  powerful,  well-knit  frame  and 
healthy,  brown  cheeks  ;  "  but  what  good  is  sunshine  to  me  ?  It  doesn't 
warm  me.  And  as  for  an  appetite,  God  knows  that  is  no  blessing  !  And 
I  can't  see  the  mountains  any  more,"  he  added,  raising  his  sunken,  filmy 
eyes  to  the  opposite  shore. 

"  But  the  snuff  is  good,"  pleaded  Nils,  the  optimist. 

"  Yes,  the  snuff  is  not  so  bad.  And  you  are  a  good  lad,  Nils."  He 
rose  slowly,  and  tottered  away  into  the  bows,  muttering,  "A  good  lad! 
a  good  lad  !  "  and,  crouching  down,  feigned  to  go  to  sleep.  Perhaps  he 
was  afraid  Nils  would  ask  to  have  the  box  back  again. 

"  He  need  not  have  felt  any  alarm  on  that  score.  A  box  of  snuff  for 
an  old  man,  a  toy  for  a  child,  a  silk  neckerchief  for  a  young  girl — why  a 
couple  of  days  at  wood-carving  would  more  than  pay  for  all  these 
luxuries ;  and  Nils  was  not  the  man  to  grudge  two  days'  work  to  any- 
body. He  contemplated  the  recumbent  form  of  old  Hans  Lundgren,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  with  a  satisfied  smile,  and  then,  leaning  back,  raised  his 
eyes  to  his  favourite  mountains,  all  glistening  and  glittering  in  the  mid- 
day sunlight,  and  soared  away  into  dreamland,  as  his  habit  was. 

The  breeze  fell  light,  and  it  took  two  good  hours  to  make  Utne ;  and, 
when  there,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Old  Hans  had  to  see  two 
of  his  grand-children,  who  were  established  in  the  village,  and  Nils  had 
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some  odd  jobs  to  do  for  sundry  acquaintances ;  so  that  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  though — for  the  season  was  just  past  midsummer — the  sun  was 
still  high  in  the  heavens,  when  the  oddly-assorted  pair  set  out  on  their 
return  voyage. 

It  was  fine  and  warin  when  they  started ;  but  before  they  had  accom- 
plished two-thirds  of  the  transit,  the  weather  was  changing  and  changing 
with  a  rapidity  which  I  hope  and  believe  is  peculiar  to  western  Norway. 
Suddenly,  without  any  waming  at  all,  a  mass  of  heavy  clouds  came  sail- 
ing up  from  the  seaward,  a  cold  gust  or  two  swirled  past,  ruffling  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  Hans  and  Nils,  making  no  remark  upon  so 
ordinary  a  phenomenon,  qiiietly  encased  themselves  in  a  couple  of  those 
stiff  tarpaulin  garments  which  are  as  essential  a  part  of  a  Norwegian 
peasant's  costume  as  his  hat  or  his  boots.  Then  came  a  few  big  rain- 
drops, a  longer,  steadier  blast,  and  Nils  lowered  the  sail  a  little.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  little  boat  was  tossing  and  plunging  amid  green,  white- 
crested  waves ;  and  sky,  sea,  and  coast  were  alike  veiled  in  grey  mist  and 
driving  rain. 

Nils  had  enough  to  do  to  steer  his  rather  clumsy  craft ;  but  presently 
he  caught  sight  of  something  which  caused  him  to  start  to  his  feet,  grasp- 
ing the  tiller  with  his  right  hand,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  left,  and 
exclaim — 

"  Whose  boat  is  that  ?  Look,  Hans,  look  !  Why,  the  man  will  be 
drowned  !  " 

Directly  ahead  of  them,  and  at  no  great  distance,  a  boat  similar  to 
their  own  in  build  and  rig  was  hurling  itself  through  the  water,  lying  over 
so  dangerously  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  whom  they  could  make  out 
hanging  on  to  the  weather  gunwale  must  have  resolved  upon  self- 
destruction. 

"Luff,  you  madman,  luff!"  roared  Nils  instinctively,  yet  hardly 
»x;>ecting  that  his  voice  would  be  audible  through  the  hurly-burly. 

Whether  the  stranger  heard  the  warning  or  not,  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  it.  He  brought  his  boat's  head  to  the  wind,  and  the  flapping  and 
cracking  of  his  brown  sail  came  like  pistol-shots  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
were  watching  his  movements.  Nils  reseated  himself  with  a  natm-al 
gi-owl  of  indignation  at  having  been  so  unnecessarily  alarmed.  But  now, 
to  his  unutterable  amazement,  he  saw  the  sail — which  the  occupant  of 
the  boat  had  made  no  effort  to  lower — fill  again  ;  the  boat  heeled  over, 
and  flew  on  her  perilous  course  as  wildly  as  before.  In  another  moment 
the  catastrophe  had  come.  The  boat  was  floating  on  her  side ;  and  the 
man,  who  had  been  pitched  clear  of  her,  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves. 

"  Here,  Hans,  catch  hold  of  the  tiller  !  "  cried  Nils.  He  had  got  his 
coat  and  boots  off,  and  was  swimming  towards  the  drowning  man  before 
old  Hans  well  knew  what  had  happened. 

Nils  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  was  pretty  well  at  home  in  the  water, 
even  with  his  clothes  on  :  but  he  knew  that  drowning  men  will  some- 
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times  play  awkward  tricks,  and  he  was  quite  prepared,  therefore,  to 
salute  his  unknown  friend  with  a  smart  blow  behind  the  ear,  should  that 
course  seem  necessary  for  their  common  safety.  But  no  such  rough 
treatment  was  called  for.  The  man  was  three  parts  drowned  when  Nils 
reached  him,  and  would  never  have  looked  upon  the  light  again  if  the 
stalwart  Norseman  had  not  dived,  and  got  a  good  grip  of  his  long  hair. 
His  safety  was  thus  far  ensured ;  but  it  was  a  less  easy  matter  to  get  him 
into  the  boat.  This  too  was,  however,  successfully  accomplished  at  length, 
old  Hans  rising  to  the  emergency,  and  putting  forth  a  hauling  power 
which,  as  he  afterwards  averred,  had  wrenched  his  old  back-  to  that  extent 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  get  it  straight  again,  on  this  side  of  eternity. 

And  now,  when  the  rescued  man  had  been  rubbed,  and  covered  with 
Nils'  dry  coat,  and  some  aquavit  had  been  forced  between  his  lips,  and 
he  had  opened  his  eyes  and  murmured  a  few  incoherent  words,  it  seemed 
best  to  Nils  to  set  sail  at  once  for  Bakke,  and  get  him  into  a  warm  bed 
as  soon  as  might  be.  But  to  this  proposition  Hans  Lundgreii  demurred. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  good  boat  Moating  on  her  beam-ends 
barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward — a  boat  which  might  fill  at  any 
moment,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  those  who  had 
had  it  in  their  power  to  save  her,  and  didn't.  Having  rescued  the  man, 
he  urged,  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  had  wantonly  left  the  poor  boat  to 
sink  miserably. 

But  Nils  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "  What  are  you  thinking 
of,  Hans  1 "  he  cried.  "  The  man  might  die  of  cold  while  we  were  getting 
hold  of  the  boat ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  us  then1? " 

"  He  is  no  wetter  than  you  are,  and  a  little  wind  and  rain  will  not 
kill  anybody,"  retorted  the  old  man  sullenly. 

"  But  he  is  not  like  one  of  us,"  said  Nils,  who  had  got  under  way  by 
this  time,  and  was  steering  straight  for  home.  "  Look  at  his  hands,  how 
fine  and  white  they  are — and  he  has  a  gold  watch-chain  too.  Such 
people  are  more  delicate  than  you  and  I,  Father  Hans." 

Hans  was  shamed  into  acquiescence ;  but  he  was  not  pleased.  He 
always,  in  relating  the  story  afterwards,  spoke  with  deep  regret  of  the 
good  boat,  which,  as  he  had  too  truly  predicted,  was  never  seen  again ;  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  man  would  have  died  from  another  half-hour  or 
so  of  exposure  ;  and,  looking  back  upon  the  matter  in  the  aspect  imparted 
to  it  by  subsequent  events,  Hans  was  inclined  to  think  that,  even  if  he 
had  died .  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

He  had  quite  recovered  consciousness  by  the  time  that  they  had 
run  the  boat  up  upon  the  beach,  and  was  able  to  murmur,  through  his 
chattering  teeth,  something  to  the  effect  that  he  could  walk  as  far  as  the 
village ;  but  when  he  was  set  upon  his  feet,  he  trembled  and  shivered  so 
violently  that,  as  he  was  but  a  little  fellow,  Nils  took  him  up  in  his 
strong  arms,  without  further  ado,  and  strode  away  with  him  to  the  nearest 
house,  which  happened  to  be  that  of  Glaus  Aandahl.  Straight  into  the 
dim  shop  he  marched,  where  old  Lise  Aandahl,  in  her  high  while 
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cap  and  blue  stuff  gown  with  scarlet  bodice,  sat  knitting  among  the 
rashers  of  bacon,  the  oil-skin  coats,  the  boots,  hats,  candles,  fishing-rods, 
and  other  heterogeneous  articles  which  made  up  her  husband's  stock-in- 
trade  ;  and  announced  briefly  :— 

"  Here  is  one  who  has  been  nearly  drowned  in  the  fjord.  We  must 
get  him  to  bed,  and  give  him  something  hot  to  drink,  as  quickly  as 
we  can." 

Old  Lise  was  a  practical  woman.  She  wasted  no  time  in  inquiries  or 
exclamations,  but  hurried  up  the  creaking  stair,  calling  "  Dorthe, 
Dorthe  ! "  as  she  went,  and  made  all  haste  to  get  clean  warm  sheets  upon 
the  bed  which  she  destined  for  the  use  of  the  sti'anger.  Her  daughter 

o  O 

came  and  helped  her  in  her  hospitable  preparations,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  got  her  charge  comfortably  installed  beneath  a  mountainoxis 
down  quilt,  and  had  made  him  swallow  a  potent  draught  of  aquavit  and 
hot  water,  that  she  gave  way  to  feminine  curiosity,  and  began  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  These  the  stranger,  being  now  greatly  comforted  and  restored, 
was  ready  enough  to  answer  ;  but  first,  he  said,  he  must  thank  the  brave 
fellow  who  had  saved  his  life. 

Hearing  this,  and  having  observed  that  the  water  from  his  dripping 
clothes  was  making  a  large  pool  upon  the  clean  floor,  Nils  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  down  the  stairs  before  Lise  could  stop  him. 

"  Never  mind  ! "  said  she  consolingly  to  her  guest.  "  You  will  be 
sure  to  see  him  to-morrow,  if  you  wish  to  thank  him.  But  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  hold  out  for  being  thanked,  our  good  Nils." 


II. 

The  climate  of  the  Hardanger  district,  which  the  most  patiiotic  Nor- 
wegian can  hardly  bring  himself  to  extol,  has  this  set-off  against  its  many 
drawbacks,  that  it  is  full  of  surprises  of  a  more  or  less  beautiful  and 
delightful  kind.  The  mists  that  gather  on  the  snowy  peaks,  and  eddy 
and  trail  among  them  like  smoke  wreaths  ;  the  slowly  sailing  clouds  that 
fling  dark  shadows  on  the  blue-green  fjord ;  the  swift  drenching  showers 
to  which  the  meadows  owe  their  brilliant  verdure ;  the  wind  that  roars 
in  from  the  northward,  chasing  the  hurrying  scud  before  it,  and  unveiling 
the  bright  sun — all  these  come  and  go  so  suddenly,  and  send  before  them 
so  little  notice  of  their  approach,  that  each  day  brings  with  it  some  of  the 
gentle  excitement  of  uncertainty  ;  and  a  man  with  an  eye  for  colour 
readily  pardons  the  climate  which  is  always  giving  him  a  wet  jacket  in 
consideration  of  the  wonderful  natural  displays  produced  by  its  freaks. 

And  as  you  can  never  count  upon  the  weather  in  this  region,  so  you 
need  never  despair  of  it.  Nils,  therefore,  was  in  no  wise  surprised  when 
he  woke,  on  the  morning  after  his  voluntary  immersion,  and  found  the 
sky  free  from  any  vestige  of  cloud,  and  the  sun  shining  down  upon  the 
glad  earth  with  quite  an  Italian  force.  He  thought,  as  he  dressed  him- 
self, that  he  would  just  run  down  to  the  village,  and  ask  how  his  unknown 
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friend  (in  whom  he  began  to  feel  a  quasi-paternal  interest,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  world  when  he  was  more  than 
half  way  out  of  it)  was  progressing. 

But  before  Nils'  toilet  was  completed,  there  came  a  sharp  rapping  at 
the  door  o  the  farm-house,  which  was  also  that  of  the  general  living- 
room,  in  which  Jensen  pere  was  just  then  eating  his  breakfast,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  permission  to  enter,  a  small,  slight  young  man,  with  long 
curling  hair,  and  a  handsome,  eager  face,  peered  in,  asking  if  this  were 
Nils  Jensen's  house. 

"  It  is  Christian  Jensen's  house,  at  your  service,"  said  the  sturdy  indi- 
vidual of  that  name,  rising  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  new  comer  from  the  superior  altitude  of  six-foot-three.  "  I  have  a 
son  by  the  name  of  Nils,  who  has  no  house,  and  never  will  have,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  Now  I  think  of  it,  you  will  be  the  young  gentleman  whom 
he  fished  out  of  the  water  yesterday  1" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  he.  And  I  have  come  here  to  offer  him  my  poor 
thanks.  You  are  a  fortunate  man  to  be  the  father  of  so  brave  a  son." 

He  spoke  in  accents  which  sounded  somewhat  mincing  to  a  Nor- 
wegian ear,  so  that  old  Jensen  rightly  conjectured  him  to  be  a  Dane. 

"  Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  answered  the  farmer,  "  there  is  no  Jensen 
who  is  a  coward,  nor  ever  was ;  and  Nils  can  swim  as  well  as  any  fish. 
Hulloa  there  !  Come  down,  Nils  !  Here  is  the  gentleman  you  were 
telling  me  about  come  to  see  you." 

Nils,  descending  the  steep  staircase  in  obedience  to  this  command,  was 
thrown  into  great  confusion  by  the  enthusiastic  greeting  which  he 
received  from  the  stranger,  who,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  reach  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  preserver,  flung  himself  forward  and  embraced  him 
d,  tour  de  bras.  Nils  gently  disengaged  himself  as  soon  as  he  could,  and, 
to  give  himself  a  countenance,  began  to  talk. 

"  Another  time,"  said  he,  "  if  you  should  find  yourself  drowning — 
which  God  forbid! — you  must  remember  that  it  is  a  very  bad  thing 
to  throw  up  your  arms  above  your  head.  And  there  is  another 
thing :  if  you  sink,  you  should  be  careful  to  keep  your  mouth  shut, 

otherwise " 

"  Now  that  I  have  already  found  out  for  myself,"  interrupted  the 
stranger,  with  a  laugh.  "  Gallons  of  salt  water  I  must  have  swallowed ! 
And  very  ill  I  was  in  the  night,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"  But  you  are  well  again  now,"  said  Nils,  glancing  at  the  bright  eyes 
and  healthy  colour  of  his  visitor. 

"  Yes,  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  thanks  to  you.  Is  it 
not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  man  should  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of 
one  whom  he  never  saw  before  ] " 

But  that  is  done  every  day,"  remarked  Nils. 

"  Not  quite  so  often  as  that,  perhaps ;  still,  ofteiier  than  one  would 
expect,  I  allow.  But  as  for  you,  one  has  but  to  look  at  your  face  to  see 
that  you  are  one  of  those  who  find  their  happiness  in  doing  good  to  their 
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neighbours.  Whenever  you  see  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  such  as  those  with 
which  you  are  now  looking  at  me  so  solemnly,  and  between  them  a  great 
rascal  of  a  nose,  drooping  a  little  at  the  tip,  and  underneath  that  a  rather 
wide  mouth,  about  which  there  always  hovers  a  grave  smile,  and  whose 
under  lip  (if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so)  has  a  slight  look  of  indecision 
about  it,  you  may  know  that  there  stands  before  you  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  throwing  himself  into  the  water  at  any  moment,  to  save  a  fool, 
who  is  upon  the  point  of  being  drowned  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  he  is  a  fool.  Well,  I  will  confess  that  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  you  from  the  good  folks  at  Bakke ;  but  I  am  a  bit  of  a  physiog- 
nomist besides." 

At  this  point,  old  Jensen,  observing  that  talking  was  very  pleasant, 
but  that  work  had  to  be  done  whether  a  man  would,  or  whether  he 
wouldn't,  begged  to  be  excused,  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

The  two  young  men  being  thus  left  alone  together,  the  stranger,  who 
seemed  to  be  rather  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  proceeded  : — 

"  Now,  .Nils,  what  I  want  is  that  we  should  be  friends,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  one  another  again.  I  have  every  reason  to  like  you ;  and  as  for 
me — well,  it  may  sound  conceited  to  say  so — but  most  people  like  me 
when  they  know  me.  And  first  of  all,  I  want  you  to  wear  this  ring,  as 
a  little  remembrance  of  yesterday.  I  bought  it  in  Rome,  and  it  is  a  real 
old  intaglio,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  it :  that  is  why  I  give  it  you.  Not 
as  payment,  you  understand,"  he  added  quickly,  noticing  that  Nils  drew 
back  a  little — "  no,  no  !  I  value  my  life  at  more  than  the  price  of  a  ring, 
I  can  assure  you,  and  my  debt  to  you  is  one  that  I  should  never  be  able 
to  pay  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  I  only  offer  you  my  ring  because  I  should 
like  you  to  have  the  thing  I  am  fondest  of." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Nils,  "  and  I  will  not  be  so  ill-mannered 
as  to  refuse  your  present,  but  I  am  sorry  ypu  should  part  with  an  orna- 
ment which  you  value  so  much,  and  what  I  did  for  you  was  only  to  get 
my  clothes  wet ;  I  ran  no  risk.  What  you  say  about  our  being  friends  is 
a  great  honour  for  me,  but — but  we  do  not  know  one  another  yet, 
and " 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  true  Norwegian,"  laughed  the  other.  "  You  must 
know  your  man  before  you  give  your  friendship.  Well,  I  shall  have  to 
earn  it,  that  is  all." 

"  But  your  rank  of  life,"  began  Nils. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  a  fine  gentleman,  I  am  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  like  yourself;  only  my  father  was  a  lucky  man,  and  left  me 
money.  But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  some  other  time.  Have  you 
also  got  farm- work  to  do,  or  can  you  come  out  with  me  for  a  stroll  and  a 
chat  ? " 

Nils  considered.  "  There  is  not  much  to  be  done  at  home  just  now," 
he  said  ;  "  but  I  have  promised  to  lend  a  hand  at  one  or  two  places  in 
the  village.  If  it  would  suit  you  to  walk  that  way 

"Any  way  you  please,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  it  is  ail  new  to  me.'; 
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And  so  they  set  out  to  walk  down  the  hill  towards  Bakke,  Nils 
deriving  some  amusement  from  the  volubility  and  communicativeness  of 
his  new  friend.  His  name,  it  appeared,  was  Gustav  Richardt.  He  was 
a  native  of  Northern  Sleswig,  and  a  Dane  by  birth,  language,  and  sym- 
pathy, though  a  German  subject  pending  the  pleasure  of  a  statesman  who 
has  a  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations,  but  who  does  not  as  yet 
see  his  way  to  the  carrying  out  of  Art.  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  By 
profession  he  was  an  artist,  he  said  ;  and  got  a  good  price  for  his  pictures, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  visit  foreign  countries  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque. With  this  end  in  view  he  had  arrived  at  Eide  a  little  higher  up 
the  fjord,  a  few_  days  back ;  and  it  was  while  sailing  in  a  boat  which  he 
had  hired  at  that  place  that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  the  squall  which 
had  so  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  career. 

"  I  know  very  little  about  the  management  of  a  boat,"  he  acknow- 
le'lged  frankly;  "  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  the  wind  caught  me, 
I  lost  my  head  completely,  and  thought  only  of  reaching  the  land  as 
quickly  as  possible.  However,  it  has  all  ended  well ;  for  I  have  made 
your  acquaintance,  and  discovered  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world. 
What  a  view,  my  good  Nils !  What  a  range  of  mountains  !  WThat  a 
noble  stretch  of  water !  What  a  foreground  your  village  makes,  with 
its  little  island  in  front  of  it  to  keep  it  quiet  and  snug  !  I  must  stay  here 
for  a  time,  and  take  some  sketches.  Where  could  I  get  a  room  1  Do  you 
think  your  good  friends  who  received  me  last  night  would  let  me  hire 
one  of  them  ] " 

"  That  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Nils ;  "  but  I  think  they  would. 
What  they  would  like  best  would  be  to  keep  you  as  a  guest ;  but  when 
one  is  poor,  you  know,  one  cannot  do  just  what  one  desires.  I  will  tell 
them  what  you  wish." 

"  Thank  you.  I  would  rather  stay  there  than  anywhere  else.  Do 
you  know  that  the  daughter  of  the  house  has  the  head  of  an  angel  1  " 

11  That  she  has,  indeed,"  replied  Nils  gravely.  "  But  I  think  you 
said  it  was  landscapes  you  painted." 

"  Oh,  I  do  a  little  of  everything.  Old  women,  young  women,  houses, 
cattle — anything  that  is  pretty  or  picturesque,  you  understand — nothing 
comes  amiss  to  me.  You  will  try  and  arrange  about  the  room,  then?  " 

"  With  great  pleasure." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Herr  Gustav  Richardt,  with  his  modest 
portmanteau  and  his  paraphernalia  of  painting  materials,  which  he  caused 
to  be  sent  to  him  from  Eide,  was  installed  as  a  temporary  member  of  the 
Aandahl  household,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  making  hi  nself  quite  at 
home.  There  was  some  doubt,  at  first,  in  the  minds  of  his  honest  enter- 
tainers as  to  how  far  a  gentleman  apparently  so  delicately  nurtured  would 
be  able  to  put  up  with  their  frugal  fare ;  but  he  speedily  reassured  them 
upon  this  point,  declaring  that,  having  subsisted  all  his  life  upon  fresh  meat 
and  white  bread,  he  was  utterly  weary  of  those  articles  of  diet,  and  that 
it  was  a  positive  luxury  to  be  permitted  to  exchange  them  for  fish,  eggs, 
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bacon,  and  grod.  He  even,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  agreeable,  went  the  length 
of  expressing  a  special  liking  for  fladbrod.  the  Norwegian  substitute  for 
bread  ;  but  as  fladbrod  is  a  thin,  tough  substance,  claiming  a  distant 
cousinship  to  oat-cake,  but  composed,  I  believe,  in  a  large  measure  of 
sawdust,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  was  probably  straining  a  point  there. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  Dane's  adaptiveness  was  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  him  golden  opinions.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  had 
boasted  to  Nils  that  most  people  liked  him.  His  unaffected  bonhomie, 
his  geniality,  and  his  interest — real  or  feigned — in  the  petty  concerns  of 
those  about  him,  soon  won  him  many  friends  among  the  villagers ;  and 
there  was  something  about  his  unselfconscious  communicativeness  that 
rather  took  their  fancy — probably  by  reason  of  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  any  similar  trait  in  their  own  national  character. 

With  Nils  Jensen  and  with  the  Aandahl  family  he  was  pleased  to 
place  himself  upon  a  footing  of  complete  equality. 

"  You  must  not  call  me  Herr  Richardt,"  he  said ;  "  you  must  call  me 
Gustav," — a  request  which  was  shyly  complied  with,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation.  He  delighted  the  neighbours  by  dashing  off  hasty  water- 
colour  portraits  of  any  of  them  who  would  give  him  a  sitting.  Dorthe, 
bending  over  her  spinning- wheel;  old  Glaus  Aandahl  and  his  wife  in  their 
holiday  costume ;  Hans  Lundgren,  peering  up  distrustfully  from  his 
fishing-nets — all  these,  and  many  others,  he  portrayed  over  and  over 
again,  and  goodnaturedly  presented  his  handiwork  to  all  who  valued  it. 
He  had  a  quick  knack  of  catching  a  likeness,  and  was,  perhaps,  more 
successful  in  his  little  studies  of  Norwegian  peasant  life  than  in  the  land- 
scape painting  to  which  he  devoted  his  more  serious  attention.  Hearing 
that  a  wedding  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  he  must  attend  the  festivity  whither  Nils  and 
his  fiddle  were  bound.  Sitting  in  a  corner,  unnoticed  by  the  revellers, 
he  drew,  with  deft  pencil,  a  hurried  outline  of  the  scene — the  dark,  low- 
roofed  room,  with  shafts  of  light  from  the  sunset  streaming  through  the 
narrow  windows ;  the  stalwart  figures  of  the  dancers ;  Nils'  grave  face 
looking  sideways  over  the  flying  fiddle-bow;  the  bride  in  her  quaint, 
silver-gilt  crown  ;  the  bridegroom,  half-sheepish,  half-triumphant.  This 
was  the  first  sketch  of  the  picture  known  as  the  Norwegian  Farmer's 
Wedding,  which  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Christiansborg  Palace  at 
Copenhagen,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  versatile 
artist. 

But  all  this  was  mere  relaxation.  The  serious  business  on  which 
Gustav  Richardt  was  engaged  was  the  painting  of  the  scene  which 
unfolded  itself  before  the  village  of  Bakke — the  broad  fjord,  the  pine- 
clothed  slopes  of  the  opposite  shore  and  the  towering  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  Folge-fond.  It  was  a  laborious  task ;  and,  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  it,  Gustav,  sunny-tempered  and  sanguine  as  he  was,  threw  down 
his  brushes  in  despair.  For,  as  the  hours  and  days  passed  on,  such, 
changes  swept  across  the  panorama  ;  such  swelling  black  clouds  gathered 
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over  the  mountain-tops,  and  broke  with,  rattle  of  thunder  and  flashing 
zig-zags  of  blue  lightning ;  such  rainbows  hung  against  the  hill-side  ;  such 
gorgeous  sunset  tints  glowed  upon  the  distant  snow,  that  paint  and  canvas 
seemed  hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  service  required  of  them.  Gustav 
wisely  decided  to  attempt  no  delineation  of  these  bewildering  atmospheric 
effects.  His  picture  was  to  be  a  fair-weather  picture ;  and  whenever 
there  was  a  decent  spell  of  sunshine,  he  carried  the  implements  of  his 
craft  to  a  meadow  above  the  village,  and  there  worked  away  till  the  rain 
came  on  again. 

Nils  and  Dorthe  not  unfrequently  accompanied  the  artist  on  these 
occasions,  and  would  sit  beside  him,  by  the  hour  together,  entranced  by 
his  descriptions  of  the  far-away  southern  lands  whither  his  love  of  nature 
and  the  arts  had,  from  time  to  time,  led  him.  Nils,  albeit  gifted  with  a  fine, 
rich  imagination,  which  he  had  not  left  uncultivated,  was  fain  to  confess 
that  never,  in  his  most  highly-coloured  fairy-tales,  had  he  conceived  of  any 
land  so  lovely  as  that  which  this  fortunate  man  had  actually  seen,  and 
lived  in.  It  was  of  the  climate  and  scenery  of  Italy — of 

The  land  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 
The  land  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom. 
Of  olive,  aloe  and  maize  and  vine, 

that  these  two  northern  folks  liked  best  to  hear.  They  did  not  care  so 
much  about  the  ruined  temples,  the  marble  cathedrals,  and  the  famous 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries  of  which  the  artist  spoke  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  The  notion  of  roses  that  bloomed  in  mid- winter,  of  oranges 
hanging  from  the  boughs,  ready  to  be  plucked,  of  December  violets  and 
meadows  carpeted  with  many- tin  ted  anemones,  had  a  fascination  for  them 
which  never  palled ;  and  they  recurred  to  the  theme  again  and  again,  till 
even  the  good-natured  Gustav,  much  as  he  relished  his  own  conversation, 
ended  by  becoming  a  little  weary  of  it. 

Nils,  however,  could  not  indulge  himself  by  listening  to  these  won- 
drous recitals  every  day.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Dorthe,  who  could 
busy  herself  with  her  spindle  or  her  needle- work  as  well  out  of  doors  as 
at  home ;  but  Nils  had  avocations  which  often  led  him  away  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  sometimes  necessitated  an  absence  of  two  or  three  days  from 
home.  For  instance,  when  Gustav  had  been  some  three  weeks  at  Bakke, 
and  the  picture  was  beginning  to  show  dawning  signs  of  ultimate  com- 
pletion, it  happened  that  a  neighbouring  farmer  fell  into  grievous  trouble 
with  his  horses,  several  of  whom  were  attacked  by  influenza.  The  farmer, 
not  well  knowing  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  being  shaken  by  a 
terrible  fear  of  the  possibility  of  glanders,  naturally  sent  post-haste  for 
Nils  Jensen,  who,  as  natiirally,  started  at  once  to  place  his  knowledge  at 
the  service  of  his  friend.  He  was  some  time  absent ;  for  the  farmer 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  amateur  doctor  siiperintended  himself 
the  treatment  which  he  had  recommended  ;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  things 
having  taken  a  more  hopeful  turn,  Nils  effected  his  escape,  and  set  his 
face  homewards. 
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His  way  lay  through  the  field  where  Gustav  was  accustomed  to  station 
himself  for  his  daily  labour ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  Nils  discovered  him, 
and  Dorthe  bending  over  his  shoulder  to  examine  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Neither  of  them  noticed  his  approach.  The  painter  had  laid 
aside  his  brushes,  and  was  talking  rather  eagerly  to  his  fair  companion. 
Presently  he  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  She  drew  it 
away  quickly,  blushing  rosy  red  all  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  ran  down 
the  hill ;  but  she  could  not  have  been  much  offended ;  for  she  laughed 
as  she  ran,  and  threw  a  glance  back  over  her  shoulder  before  she 
vanished. 

It  was  thus  that  Nils  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  dismal 
passion  of  jealousy. 

III. 

In  highly  civilised  communities,  whose  members,  as  a  rule,  aim  rather 
at  concealing  their  passions  than  at  controlling  them,  it  is  probable  that 
few  lovers,  having  accidentally  seen  their  sweetheart's  hand  kissed  by  a 
common  acquaintance,  would  take  any  immediate  notice  of  the  incident. 
The  fear  of  appearing  ridiculous,  which  is  one  of  the  primary  character- 
istics of  a  cultivated  nature,  might  be  relied  upon  to  restrain  them  from 
any  overt  act  or  demonstration,  however  great  might  be  their  inward 
wrath.  But  Nils,  who  was  but  an  unsophisticated  Norwegian  peasant, 
had  no  such  potent  curb  upon  the  display  of  his  emotions,  and  having 
been  greatly  distressed  and  shocked  by  the  little  scene  which  he  had  just- 
witnessed,  strode  up  to  the  painter's  side  with  a  fine  glow  upon  his  cheeksr 
and  a  mind  firmly  set  upon  plain  speaking. 

"  Gustav,"  said  he,  in  his  full  deep  voice,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  spy  upon 
you ;  but  I  caught  sight  of  you  and  Dorthe  before  you  knew  I  was  near, 
and — and  I  saw  what  you  did  just  now." 

"  What,  Nils !  "  cried  the  other,  wheeling  round  upon  his  camp-stool, 
and  extending  his  hand  without  any  embarrassment.  "  Welcome  home, 
again  !  So  you  saw — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Well,  I  don't  mind.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  have  been  seen  kissing  Dorthe's  hand,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

Nils  frowned  :  it  struck  him  that  this  was  pushing  audacity  to  the 
verge  of  impudence.  However,  as  he  seldom  gave  way  to  anger  without 
convincing  cause,  and  as  it  seemed  possible  that  some  excuse  for  Gustav's 
behaviour  might  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  foreign  extraction,  he 
answered,  gently  enough — 

"  In  your  country,  perhaps,  you  have  different  customs  from  ours ; 
but  with  us  it  is  not  thought  right  to  be  so  familiar  with  a  young  girl  who 
is  betrothed  to  another  man." 

"  Betrothed  to  another  man  !  "  cried  the  artist,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Nils  ]  Betrothed  to  whom  1 " 

"  Why  to  me,"  replied  Nils,  rather  surprised  at  his  vehemence.  "  Did 
you  not  know  that  ? " 
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"  Great  heavens,  no  !     Why  did  you  not  tell  ine  this  before  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  of  it,"  answered  Nils ;  "  it  is  no 
secret ;  everybody  in  the  village  knows  it.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  not 
tell  you,  except  that  there  are  things  of  which  a  man  does  not  speak  in 
ordinary  talk — just  as  one  does  not  laugh  in  church.  And  after  all,"  he 
added,  "  what  difference  can  it  make  to  you  V 

"  What  difference  ?  He  asks  me  what  difference  !  Why  the  differ- 
ence between  bliss  and  misery  ! — between  heaven  and  hell !  "  cried  Gus- 
tav,  who  was  a  trifle  prone  to  hyperbole.  "  Oh,  Nils,  you  ought  to  have 
told  me  of  this  sooner !  " 

Here  was  a  revelation  ! 

"  I  could  not  suppose — I  could  not  guess — "  stammered  Nils.  "  And 
even  now,  I  don't  quite  understand.  You  surely  could  never  have 
thought  of — of  marrying  Dorthe  !  " 

"  And  pray  why  not  1 " 

"  We  are  only  peasants,  and  you  are  a  rich  gentleman,"  answered 
Nils.  "  I  should  have  thought  the  difference  of  position " 

"  Man,  man  ! "  interrupted  the  other  impatiently,  "  how  often  am  I  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  peasant's  son  1  I  have  no  relations  to  object  to  my 
marrying  whom  I  please ;  and  even  if  I  had,  that  would  not  stand  inmy 
way.  And  Dorthe  is  fit  for  any  position." 

"  But  you  have  only  known  her  three  weeks,"  objected  Nils,  unable 
to  comprehend  a  passion  of  such  quick  growth. 

"  Three  weeks  !  three  life-times !  Do  yo\i  think  all  the  world  is  as 
cold-blooded  as  yourself?  No,  no,  Nils,  I  did  not  mean  that.  Forgive 
me ;  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  Oh,  Nils,  I  am  very,  very 
wretched  !" 

"  The  impetuous  Gustav  sank  down  upon  his  camp-stool,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  "  I  must  go  away,"  he  moaned  out  presently ;  "  I 
must  leave  this  place  at  once." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Nils,  stroking 
his  chin  ruefully.  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened — especially 
if  it  has  been  at  all  my  fault ;  but  I  think  you  had  better  go.  The  more 
so,"  he  added  naively,  "  as  I  myself  have  to  go  away  to-morrow.  My 
brother  Frants  has  been  up  at  the  sceter  on  the  mountains,  with  the  cattle, 
for  a  month ;  and  it  is  my  turn  to  relieve  him.  I  don't  see  anything  for 
it  but  that  you  should  go." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Gustav,  lifting  up  his  face  from  his  hands,  "  I 
must  go — that  is  clear.  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  Nils,  and  I  would  rather 
die  than  do  you  an  injury.  But  before  I  leave  this  dear  place  for  ever, 
Nils,  I  think  I  will  just  put  a  few  more  strokes  to  my  picture.  You 
will  not  mind  that.  It  will  be  an  affair  of  three  days — or  four  days,  at 
the  outside ;  and  you  can  trust  me  for  that  time." 

"  Trust  you  ? "  said  Nils,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Of  course  I  can. 
And  I  can  trust  Dorthe  too,"  he  added,  with  a  little  touch  of  pride.  "  If 
you  like  to  remain  here  a  year,  it  is  not  I  who  will  interfere  to  upset 
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your  plans ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  think  you  would  be  better 
out  of  the  country  just  now ;  and  maybe  you  yourself  would  be  happier 
away.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  loving  Dorthe — who  could  help  it  1  But 
you  had  never  seen  her  a  month  ago,  remember ;  and  perhaps  in  another 
month  it  will  be  with  you  as  if  you  had  never  seen  her  at  all." 

At  this  heartless  suggestion  Gustav  groaned  dismally.  It  was  his 
nature  to  cry  out  when  he  was  hurt,  just  as  it  was  Nils'  nature  to 
comfort  the  afflicted.  So  that  a  good  hour  had  elapsed  before  the  two 
young  men  parted. 

When  this  interview  was  at  an  end,  Nils,  in  a  somewhat  humble  and 
contrite  mood,  marched  down  the  hill  to  bid  good-bye  to  Dorthe,  whom, 
by  good  luck,  he  found  alone  in  the  shop.  To  her  he  said  nothing  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  being  withheld  partly  by 
delicacy  and  partly  by  pride  ;  but  in  his  last  words  he  did  contrive  to 
insinuate  a  note  of  warning. 

"  You  will  not  forget  me  when  I  am  away  1 "  he  said. 

"  Forget  you,  Nils  ? — how  could  I  do  that  1 "  asked  the  girl,  raising 
her  clear  blue  eyes  to  his,  and  laughing  at  the  bare  idea.  "  Do  I  ever 
forget  you  ? " 

"  Well ;  but  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes  when  I  am  up  there  in 
the  lonely  mountains,  and  you  are  amusing  yourself  with  Gustav  and — 
and  the  rest  1 " 

"  I  am  always  thinking  of  you,  Nils,"  she  answered  simply.  "  I 
think  of  you  every  morning  and  evening  when  I  say  my  prayers — yes, 
and  a  hundred  times  a  day  besides." 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  Nils,  breaking  into  a  happy  laugh.  "  Then  what 
have  I  left  to  wish  for  ? " 

And  so  he  went  his  way  with  a  mind  at  rest. 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than -another  of  which  Gustav 
Richardt  was  convinced,  when  he  awoke  (after  a  surprisingly  sound 
sleep)  on  the  morning  of  Nils'  departure,  it  was  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
absent  friend.  It  might  be — so  he  thought,  as  he  brooded  sorrowfully 
over  the  wreck  of  his  newly-born  hopes — it  might  be  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  hardly  used  in  this  matter.  It  might  be  that  those  who  had 
kept  him  in  ignorance  of  arrangements  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
known  to  him  had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  consequence  of  their 
negligence.  It  might  be  that  Nils  and  Dorthe  were  obviously  unsuited 
to  one  another,  whereas  no  impartial  mind  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
affinity  which  existed  between  the  fair  peasant  and  himself.  And  it 
might  be  that  a  casuist  would  deduce  from  these  considerations  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  in  honour  bound  to  carry  out  the  hasty 
promise  (if  promise  it  had  been)  which  he  had  made  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  But  Gustav  resolved  at  once  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
specious  reasonings  of  this  nature  to  obscure  the  clear  light  of  his 
conscience.  His  duty  was  plain.  He  owed  his  life  to  Nils  Jensen ;  and  it 
would  be  now  seen  that  he  was  not  ungrateful.  A  few  more  days  he  must 
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spend  in  Bakke,  in  mere  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  future  owner  of 
his  great  picture ;  but  during  these  days  he  would  be  most  circumspect 
in  his  conduct,  and  on  the  expiration  of  them  he  would  infallibly  depart. 
The  insinuating  suggestions  of  the  tempter,  which  would,  every  now  and 
then,  make  their  way  into  his  mind,  he  boldly  faced  with  an  Apage  retro 
Satanas  I  and  as  he  combed  his  long  hair  before  the  scrap  of  looking- 
glass  with  which  the  care  of  Lise  Aandahl  had  provided  him,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  comfortable  glow  of  self-approval,  feeling  that  he  was 
looking  at  the  face  of  an  honest  man. 

But  now  an  unforeseen  circumstance  occurred,  which,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  compelled  Gustav  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood.  He  had  disposed  of  his  breakfast  in  solitude,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  the  scene  of  his  daily  labours,  without  having  so 
much  as  hinted  at  a  wish  that  Dorthe  should  accompany  him,  when  the 
rain  set  in  with  a  dogged  determination  which  seemed  to  shut  out  all 
hope  of  out-door  occupation  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  And,  instead 
of  clearing  at  sunset,  it  poured  on  all  through  the  night,  and  all  through 
the  next  day,  and  again  all  through  the  day  after  that;  so  that  the 
village  street  was  converted  to  a  mere  watercourse,  and  the  hill-side  into 
a'morass.  Those  rainy  days  were  trying  ones  to  poor  Gustav ;  for  he  spent 
them  perforce  in  the  same  room  as  Dorthe  ;  and  he  did  not  always  find 
it  easy  to  keep  a  bridle  upon  his  tongue.  But  he  behaved  very  well,  upon 
the  whole,  talking  a  good  deal  less  than  usual,  and  busying  himself  over 
the  likeness  of  a  couple  of  children,  whose  mother  had  begged  for  this 
specimen  of  his  skill.  Nevertheless,  before  the  clouds  lifted,  time  had 
blunted  the  edge  of  his  determination.  He  began  to  think  that,  after  all, 
there  was  not  any  necessity  for  his  leaving  Bakke  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry.  Surely  it  was  no  great  matter  that  he  should  take  a  few  more 
days  of  comparative  happiness  when  others  had  a  whole  lifetime  of 
beatitude  to  look  forward  to.  He  was  almost  angry  with  Nils  at  the 
bare  idea  that  so  small  a  favour  could  be  grudged  to  him.  Then  he 
remembered  that  Nils  had  said  carelessly  that  he  might  stay  a  year  if  he 
chose,  and  this  settled  the  point.  "A  year  I  would  not  stay,"  said 
Gustav  to  himself ;  "I  should  not  think  it  right.  But  a  week  is  only 
seven  days — quite  a  ridiculously  short  time  if  you  count  it  by  hours — 
and  half  of  them  one  is  in  bed — Yes ;  I  think  I  will  stay  just  one  more 
week." 

What  gave  strength  to  this  decision  was  that  the  rain  was  succeeded 
by  a  spell  of  the  loveliest  weather  imaginable — weather  in  which  it  would 
have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  leave  the  beautiful  Hardanger  Fjord,  which, 
alas !  is  so  seldom  thus  favoured.  Day  after  day  the  sun  ran  his  long 
course  across  a  clear  blue  sky,  while  the  snow-patches  on  the  mountain- 
sides shrank  under  his  warm  rays,  and  tiny  cloudlets  formed  and  dispersed 
upon  the  highest  summits,  and  a  hundred  rivulets,  set  agoing  by  the 
recent  downpour,  grew  less  and  less  till  at  last  they  disappeared  altogether; 
and  day  after  day  Gustav  worked  on  in  his  accustomed  meadow,  with 
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Dorthe  by  his  side.  Ten  days  slipped  away  like  so  many  minutes ;  and 
during  all  this  time  Gustav's  loyalty  to  the  absent  Nils  continued  un- 
diminished,  save  in  the  one  particular  of  his  prolonged  presence  in 
Norway.  There  was  no  approach  to  love  making  in  his  conversations 
with  Dorthe,  and  no  repetition  of  the  hand-kissing  which  had  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  her  legitimate  lover.  They  talked  mostly  of  the  old  topics — 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  the  charms  of  foreign  travel,  and  so  forth — 
but,  every  now  and  then,  Gustav  could  not  refrain  from  a  deep  sigh.  If 
Dorthe  asked  him  whether  anything  were  making  him  unhappy,  he 
would  reply,  with  a  most  unsuccessful  assumption  of  carelessness,  "  Oh, 
no ;  nothing  at  all ! "  Whereupon  she  would  generally  sigh  too. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  the  fine  weather  lasted  for  a  fortnight 
(which  is  a  statement  that  nobody,  acquainted  with  the  country,  would 
honour  by  a  moment's  credence) ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  that  period  of  time 
had  elapsed  before  the  rain  set  in  again  in  anything  like  an  uncompromising 
spirit.  When  it  did  begin,  it  brought  cold  with  it;  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  there  would  be  no  more  summer  that  year. 

"  There  will  be  snow  on  the  mountains  this  time,"  remarked  old 
Aandahl,  one  evening,  as  he  was  smoking  a  pipe  with  his  guest  over  a 
blazing  wood  fire. 

To  which  his  wife  replied,  "  Yes ;  Nils  will  be  bringing  the  cattle 
down ;  we  may  expect  him  any  day  now." 

At  this  innocent  observation  Gustav  started,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  His  conscience  assured 
him  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong ;  biit  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
seeing  Nils  again  made  him  feel  excessively  uncomfortable. 

Dorthe  was  standing  at  the  house-door,  looking  out  at  the  weather. 
She  turned  round,  with  a  smile,  at  the  soiind  of  Gustav's  step. 

"  Look,"  she  said ;  "  the  rain  has  stopped:  We  shall  have  a  fine  day 
to-morrow." 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  village  1 "  he  asked.  "  I 
should  like  to  look  at  the  dear  old  fjord  and  the  mountains  with  you  this 
evening.  Who  knows  whether  we  shall  ever  look  at  them  together 
again !  Will  you  come  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  answered,  with  a  glance  of  surprise  at  his  grave 
face.  And  so  she  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her,  and  followed  him  into  the 
street. 

The  watery  clouds  were  breaking  and  rising  in  all  directions,  the 
wind  had  gradually  dropped  from  a  strong  breeze  to  almost  a  dead  calm  ; 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  melancholy  northern  twilight  had  begun. 

Gustav  walked  on  without  speaking.  He  had  to  bid  his  companion 
farewell ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  bitterly  hard  upon  him  that  he  nmst  do 
so  without  hinting  at  what  it  cost  him  to  breathe  that  sad  word.  But 
when  they  had  left  the  village  behind  them,  and  were  leaning  upon  a  low 
wall  overlooking  the  glassy  fjord,  he  broke  silence  abruptly. 

"  Dorthe,"  said  he,  "  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  leave  this  dear 
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place,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  days.  I  shall  start  to-morrow 
morning." 

He  had  spoken  in  a  steady,  dogged  voice,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  water  beneath  him  ;  but  now  he  could  not  help  raising  them  for  an 
instant,  to  see  the  effect  of  his  sudden  announcement.  The  girl  seemed 
startled ;  he  fancied  even  that  her  lip  quivered.  She  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  with  an  odd,  half-piteous  gaze,  and  then  turned  her  head 
away.  Gustav's  heart  began  to  thump  against  his  ribs. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Dorthe  ] "  he  said  foolishly. 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry  1 "  she  returned,  in  a  rather  tremulous 
voice.  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  angry  at.  I  am  only — only  sorry." 
And  then  it  became  evident  that  she  was  in  tears. 

This  was  more  than  the  impulsive  Gustav  could  bear.  He  forgot  all 
about  Nils,  and  his  duty,  and  his  good  resolutions,  and  seized  the  girl's 
hand.  "  Dorthe,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  love  me  !  I  know  you  love  me  !" 

But  she  dragged  her  hand  away,  sobbing  out  in  great  distress,  "  Oh, 
please  don't !  Oh,  please  go  away  !  You  don't  know — I  have  never  told 
you  about — about  Nils." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  Nils  !  "  cried  the  young  man  excitedly.  "  What 
is  his  happiness  to  me  in  comparison  with  yours  ?  I  know  all  about  it ;  I 
heard  it  long  ago  ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for  his 
sake ;  but  that  you  should  be  sacrificed  too — that  is  more  than  he  could 
expect.  You  are  mine  now — not  his  !  " 

" How  can  you  talk  so  1 "  exclaimed  Dorthe  indignantly.  "How  can 
you  be  so  wicked — you  who  owe  your  very  life  to  him  ]  And  I  too — oh, 
what  a  wretch  I  am  !  If  you  only  knew  how  kind  he  has  been  to  me, 
and  how  good  he  is  !  Yes ;  I  Avill  tell  you  the  truth — I  love  you.  But  I 
will  never  marry  you — no,  I  will  never,  never  marry  anyone  but  Nils  !  " 

Something  in  the  tragic  nature  of  the  situation  took  the  young  man's 
romantic  fancy,  and  pleased  him  a  little  in  the  midst  of  all  his  distress, 
which  was  genuine  enough. 

"  You  are  right,  Dorthe,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  The  fates  are  against 
us  :  we  could  never  be  happy  together,  knowing  that  we  had  done  our 
friend  a  grievous  wrong.  Let  us  say  good-bye,  now,  and  have  done  with 
it.  For  me  there  can  be  no  more  happiness  in  this  world  ;  but  you  will 
forget  me  when. — when  you  are  married.  Yes,  I  will  pray  always  that 
you  may  forget  me  :  that  is  the  best  wish  I  can  have  for  you." 

"  Oh,  how  noble  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 

"  No,  Dorthe,  I  am  not  noble,"  he  answered,  with  some  honest  sense 
of  shame ;  "  I  have  been  anything  but  that.  But  now  I  am  going  to  do 
the  right  thing ;  and  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  go  away,  and  you  will 
never  see  me  again.  But  before  I  bid  you  farewell  for  ever,  Dorthe — 
my  own  Dorthe  ! — give  me  one  kiss  !  "  And  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

But  this  was  quite  too  much  for  the  patience  of  old  Haiis  Lundgren, 
who  had  been  sitting  under  the  lee  of  a  wall,  a  stone's-throw  off,  mend- 
ing one  of  his  eternal  nets,  and  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole 
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scene,  though,  being  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  lie  had  failed  to  catch  a 
single  word  of  the  dialogue.  He  hoisted  his  rheumatic  old  body  up  now 
from  the  stone  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  tottered  up  to  the 
unconscious  couple,  full  of  just  indignation. 

"  Come,  come  ! "  said  he,  in  his  quavering  treble ;  "  your  foreign 
ways  and  your  mincing  talk  and  your  fine-gentleman  manners  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand ;  but  some  things  I  do  know ;  and  decency, 
Mr.  Painter — decency  is  much  the  same  thing  in  all  countries,  T 
suppose.  And  a  pretty  sort  of  friend  you  are  for  a  man  to  leave  in  the 
house  with  his  sweetheart !  Frbken  Dorthe,  run  home  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  get  into  your  bed,  where  you  ought  to  have  been  an  hour  ago. 
Ah  !  in  my  young  days  it  is  a  good  taste  of  a  stout  stick  you  would  have 
got  for  your  supper,"  he  added,  as  the  girl,  waiting  for  no  second  bidding, 
fled  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Gustav  faced  the  intruder,  his  eyes  blazing  with  anger.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  sneaking  round  corners  and  spying  upon  me,  you  old 
fool  1 "  he  cried. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  names,  you  young  fool  1  '  Sneak  ' 
did  you  say  1  I  will  tell  you  who  is  a  sneak.  A  sneak  is  a  man  who 
betrays  his  friend,  and  tries  to  bring  honest  girls  to  shame." 

"  I  swear,  Hans  Lundgren,  that  if  you  were  a  younger  man,  I  would 
make  you  repent  of  having  said  that !  " 

"  And  I  swear,  Gustav  Richardt,  that  if  I  were  a  younger  man,  I 
would  catch  you  up  by  the  scruff  of  your  little  white  neck,  and  drop  you 
into  the  fjord.  But  where  is  the  use  of  blustering  ?  At  my  age  we  are 
good  for  nothing  except  to  mend  nets,  and  give  good  advice  to  our  grand- 
children. Here  is  a  piece  of  good  advice  for  you,  if  you  like  to  take  it. 
Hire  a  boat  the  very  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  and  get  you  gone  ! 
The  snow  is  deep  up  there  on  the  sceters,  and  Nils  Jensen  will  be  down 
before  long.  Who  knows  ? — perhaps  he  has  come  down  already.  Ah, 
he  has  a  strong  arm,  Nils,  and  a  strong  fist  at  the  end  of  it !  Yes,  and 
his  legs  they  are  long  and  strong  too ;  and  he  will  have  his  heavy  boots 
on  that  he  wears  in  the  mountains.  Believe  me,  dear  young  gentleman, 
you  had  better  be  off." 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  man  hobbled  away,  mum- 
bling and  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  went. 

o  O 

Gustav  walked  slowly  back  to  the  village,  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
unlucky  contretemps.  After  what  had  occurred,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  immediate  departure, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  look  unpleasantly  like  running 
away.  Nor,  when  the  morning  dawned,  had  he  arrived  at  any  definite 
decision  as  to  his  movements.  The  question,  however,  was  settled  with- 
out any  action  on  his  part ;  for,  while  he  was  disconsolately  packing  his 
trunk  upstairs,  and  while  Dorthe  was  sitting  alone  in  the  kitchen,  mend- 
ing one  of  her  father's  shirts  with  trembling  fingers,  Nils  himself  walked 
quietly  into  the  latter  room,  and  stood  before  his  betrothed. 
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"  I  met  Hans  Lundgren  just  now,"  he  said. 

His  tone  had  no  inflection  of  anger  or  excitement  in  it,  but  Dorthe 
perceived  at  once  that  he  knew  all — had  perceived  it,  indeed,  even  before 
he  spoke,  when  she  had  first  caught  sight  of  his  face,  which  was  worn 
and  lined,  asjf  he  had  suddenly  aged  ten  years. 

"  Hans  Lundgren  did  not  understand,"  she  cried  anxiously.  "  It  was 
bad  enough  ;  but  not  so  bad  as  he  thought.  When  he  saw  us,  we  were 
bidding  one  another  good-bye  for  ever.  I  have  done  very  wrong,  Nils ; 
but  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  will  try  to  make  amends  to  you.  And, 
Nils,  I  have  never  thought  of  marrying  any  one  but  you." 

"  That  is  strange,"  remarked  Nils,  "  since  you  love  another  man." 

"  But  I  love  you  too,  Nils,  only " 

"  Only  not  as  much  as  you  do  him." 

"  Oh,  yes — more,  I  think,  in  some  ways ;  but — oh,  I  cannot  explain  ! 
You  understand  me,  Nils ;  you  know  we  have  been  like  brother  and 
sister  all  our  lives ;  and  how  could  I  desert  you  for  anyone  else  in  the 
world  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  Suppose  all  the  years  I  have  loved  you  must  count  for 
something,"  said  Nils.  "  And  then,  as  you  say,  we  are  such  old  friends. 
It  would  never  have  done  for  you  to  marry  a  stranger,  would  it  1  You 
would  have  been  miserable  among  foreigners,  far  away  from  your  own 
people  and  old  Norway,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  not  have  minded  that,"  said  Dorthe  unguardedly. 
"  At  least,  I  mean,"  she  added,  not  making  matters  much  better  by  her 
explanation,  "  that  when  one  loves  a  man  enough,  it  is  no  hardship  to  go 
anywhere,  so  long  as  he  is  with  you." 
"  And  you  love  Gustav  like  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Nils,"  said  Dorthe  entreatingly,  "  let  us  not  speak  any  more  of 
Gtistav.  He  is  going  away  at  once,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  again. 
Let  it  be  as  if  he  had  never  come  here." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Nils  ;  "  perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  plan.  So 
you  are  ready  to  give  him  up,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  Nils — if  you  will  forgive  me." 

.  "  If  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  Dorthe,  I  forgive  you  freely.  I 
don't  blame  you.  Gustav  is  a  handsome,  clever  young  fellow  ;  and  you 
have  had  a  passing  fancy  for  him,  as  girls  will  have — that  is  all.  You 
will  have  forgotten  all  about  him  in  a  year's  time." 

He  looked  keenly  at  her  as  he  spoke  these  last  words ;  and  she 
dropped  her  eyelids  without  replying.  Then,  saying  he  must  have  a  few 
words  with  Gustav,  Nils  left  the  room. 

Gustav  meanwhile  had  heard  the  news  of  Nils'  return,  and  was 
standing  by  the  door  of  the  shop,  awaiting  the  coming  interview  with 
some  nervousness.  He  was  not  a  physical  coward  ;  but  his  position  was 
one  which  the  bravest  of  men  might  have  found  disagreeable,  and,  more- 
over, the  prospect  of  a  sound  drubbing  was  especially  uncomfortable  to  a 
young  man  who  dreaded  humiliation  more  than  most  things. 
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But  Nils,  when  he  appeared,  manifested  no  disposition  towards  per- 
sonal violence.  He  came  up,  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  Gustav's  shoul- 
der, and  said,  "  Gustav,  will  you  sail  over  to  the  Sbr  Fjord  with  me 
to-morrow  1  You  have  never  seen  it,  you  know." 

"  But,  Nils,"  stammered  the  young  man,  utterly  taken  aback,  "  I — I 
• — didn't  they  tell  you  1  I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

"  You  will  put  it  off  for  another  day,"  said  Nils  composedly.  "  You 
cannot  refuse  me  such  a  little  favour,  since  we  are  to  part  so  soon  ;  and 
I  hold  particularly  to  showing  you  the  Sb'r  Fjord." 

"  But,  Nils,"  said  Gustav,  in  despair,  "  you  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  while  you  have  been  away.  It  is  dreadful  to  have  to  tell  it ; 
but  I  must,  lest  you  should  think  afterwards  that  I  had  been  afraid. 
Dorthe " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Nils,  "  but  I  know  all  about  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  and  we  need  not  talk  of  it.  Will  you  go  with  me 
to  the  Sbr  Fjord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  Gustav  wonderingly. 

"That  is  right.  And  perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that 
Dorthe  has  promised  to  marry  me,  and  has  just  assured  me  that  she 
never  really  thought  of  marrying  anyone  else." 

Wherewith  Nils  walked  away,  leaving  his  friend  a  good  deal 
mystified. 

IV. 

Gustav  was  aroused  early  the  next  morning  by  Nils'  voice  at  his  door, 
calling  to  him  to  get  ready.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window,  half 
hoping  that  the  weather  might  afford  him  a  pretext  for  declining  an 
expedition  from  which  he  anticipated  anything  but  enjoyment ;  but  when 
he  drew  the  curtain  aside,  he  let  in  a  flood  of  sunlight,  and  could  see  a 
sweep  of  blue  sky,  against  which  the  mountains,  with  their  dazzling 
mantle  of  fresh  snow,  stood  out  clear  and  sharp.  So,  no  excuse  of  a  meteo- 
rological kind  being  forthcoming,  he  dressed  himself,  and  descending  the 
stairs  with  a  heavy  heart,  joined  Nils,  who  was  waiting  for  him  below. 

The  two  young  men  walked  silently  down  to  the  shore,  where  they 
found  a  boat,  ready  to  be  shoved  off,  and  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young 
fellow  leaning  over  its  side. 

"  My  brother  Frants  is  coming  with  us,"  Nils  explained,  "  because  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  bring  you  back  myself.  I  shall  land  when- we  reach 
the  Sbr  Fjord,  and  make  my  way  across  the  Folge-fond  to  Eosendal, 
where  I  have  a  little  matter  to  attend  to.  But  Frants  will  see  you 
safely  home." 

They  were  soon  out  of  the  harbour,  and  running  rapidly  across  the 
blue  water  before  a  fresh  northerly  breeze.  Nils  was  at  the  helm ;  and 
Frants,  seeing  that  his  services  were  not  at  present  required,  stretched 
himself  full-length  in  the  bows,  and  fell  asleep. 

Gustav,  the  man  of  the  world,  was  silent,  awkward,  and  unhappy  ; 
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but  Nils,  the  peasant,  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  chatted  away  about  the 
mountains,  the  legends  connected  with  them,  the  best  quarters  for  bear- 
sbooting,  and  what  not — just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  his 
intimacy  with  his  companion.  Gustav  did  not  understand  his  manner  at 
all,  and  was  inclined  to  set  him  down  as  a  little  heartless.  He  himself 
could  think  of  but  one  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Nils  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  it  too. 

But  when  they  were  about  mid- way  across  the  fjord,  Nils  said  abruptly, 
and  apropos  of  nothing,  "  It  is  a  strange  thing  when  a  girl  tells  a  man 
that  she  will  never  marry  anyone  but  him,  though  she  is  in  love  with 
someone  else.  What  does  it  show,  do  you  think — that  the  man  is  a 
better  man  than  most,  or  that  the  girl  is  a  better  girl  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Gustav  uneasily,  "  perhaps  both." 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  man  to  hear  such  words  ; 
for  they  do  show — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me — that  the  girl  he  loves  best 
in  the  world  has  a  good  heart ;  and  they  show,  too,  that  he  has  made  her 
love  him.  Not  in  the  way  that  he  would  wish,  of  course,  but  that,  you 
see,  would  be  no  fault  of  hers." 

"  No,"  groaned  Gustav,  "  no  fault  of  hers.  Ah,  Nils,  what  can  I  say 
to  you  1  The  fault  has  been  mine  all  through.  I  ought  to  have  gone 
away  the  day  you  went  up  to  the  sceter,  but — but —  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,"  said  Nils  gravely,  "  and  my  belief  is 
that,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  done  as  you  did.  How 
could  you  help  yourself,  knowing  that  she  loved  you  ? " 

It  seemed  so  strange  a  reversal  of  their  respective  positions  that  Nils 
should  be  making  excuses  for  him  that  Gustav  could  find  no  reply,  and 
hung  his  head  in  silence. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Nils  said,  "  Don't  you  think,  Gustav, 
that,  if  you  had  married  Dorthe,  you  might  have  regretted  it  some  day  1 
A  Norwegian  peasant  girl  among  your  fine  friends  at  Copenhagen — don't 
you  think  that  they  might  have  laughed  at  her,  and  that  you  might  have 
ended  by  growing  a  little  ashamed  of  her  country  ways  ?  And  then  she 
would  have  pined  for  her  native  land — we  Norwegians  mostly  do,  I 
believe — and  it  would  not  have  been  convenient  for  you  to  be  continually 
bringing  her  back  here." 

"  Nils,"  said  the  young  artist,  assuming  a  more  erect  attitude,  and 
speaking  with  greater  animation  than  he  had  yet  shown,  "  what  you 
say  convinces  me  that  you  do  not  know  what  true  love  is.  I  doubt — 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  a  man  cannot  help  his  nature — I  doubt 
whether  you  are  capable  of  a  great  passion.  As  for  me,  I  should  feel  it 
a  privilege  to  make  sacrifices  for  one  I  love — not  that  the  trifles  you 
mention  call  for  any  sacrifice.  But  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  these  things 
now."  And  Gustav  despondently  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Nils  quietly,   "  you  will  both  have  to  bear  and 
forbear,  no  doubt.     But  you  start  by  loving  one  another,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  the  great  thing.     Only  I   hope   you  will  not  neglect  to  bring 
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her  back  to  the  Hardanger  and  to  her  old  parents  from  time  to  time. 
She  is  an  only  child,  remember." 

Astonishment,  hope,  and  doubt  became  at  once  vividly  depicted  upon 
the  expressive  countenance  of  Gustav  Richardt.  "  What,  what  do  you 
mean  1 "  he  gasped. 

"  Why,  you  foolish  fellow,"  said  Nils,  "  you  did  not  really  believe, 
did  you,  that  I  would  marry  a  girl  against  her  will  ?  No,  indeed  !  I  love 
her  too  well  for  that.  Though  I  dare  say,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  you  will  think  more  than  ever  now  that  I  am  incapable  of  a  great 
passion." 

Gustav,  whose  emotions  were  always  easily  stirred,  was  overwhelmed. 

He  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  had  risen  to  his  eyes, 
and  stammered  out  brokenly — "  Nils,  Nils,  you  are  too  good — it  is  not 
natural  to  be  so  good  !  When  I  think  that  you  saved  my  life,  and  that 
this  is  your  reward,  I  feel  ready  to  kill  myself !  Ah.  why  did  not  you 
let  me  drown  1  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had,"  answered  Nils 
calmly.  "  There  is  a  superstition,  you  know,  that  if  you  save  a  man  from 
drowning,  he  will  serve  you  an  ill" turn,  one  day  or  another.  Yet,  if  it 
had  not  been  you,  it  would  have  been  someone  else,  most  likely. 
You  cannot  command  love.  She  would  have  loved  me  if  it  had  been  in 
her  power.  Well,  we  can't  all  get  what  we  want.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  the  happiest  man  in  all  Norway.  I  declare  to  you,  Gustav,  I  had 
not  a  trouble  in  the  world — not  one  !  And  now — but  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  lamentations.  Here  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sor  Fjord  ; 
and  presently  you  will  allow  that  I  have  brought  you  here  to  show  you 
something  worth  seeing." 

They  had  left  the  broad  fjord  now,  and  the  boat  was  gliding  before  a 
light  wind  into  a  dark  and  narrow  channel,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by 
black  precipices  wet  with  the  overflow  from  the  melting  snow-fields  above. 
Snow  lay  in  patches  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  and  £here  a  silvery 
thread  hung  from  the  cornice  of  the  cliff  where  a  stream  escaped  from  the 
glacier,  but  these  waterfalls  were  too  distant  to  produce  any  audible 
sound.  A  profound  stillness  brooded  over  this  lonely  region ;  not  a  sign 
of  human  life  or  habitation  was  visible ;  and  a  thin" veil  of  mist,  which  had 
drifted  up  from  the  seaward,  obscured  the  sun,  and  added  to  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  the  scene.  Gustav,  as  in  duty  bound,  uttered  some 
commonplace  expressions  of  admiration,  but  the  truth  was  that  he  was 
hardly  in  a  fit  mood  for  the  appreciation  of  scenery,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  imitate  his  friend's  outward  composure.  The  uppermost  feeling  in  his 
mind  was  by  no  means  one  of  triumph ;  but  rather  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach.  His  desires  were,  it  seemed,  to  be  realised  ;  but  surely  no  man 
ever  yet  won  his  bride  more  unworthily.  He  could  not  feel  comfortable 
in  the  society  of  his  magnanimous  rival,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  they 
sighted  a  cluster  of  small  wooden  housa«,  where  Nils  announced  that  they 
were  to  land. 
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They  ran  the  boat  up  upon  the  shore,  and  presently  a  thin,  miserably- 
clad  woman  came  out  from  one  of  the  hovels  and  greeted  them.  She  led 
them  into  her  wretched  habitation — being,  like  everyone  else  in  the 
surrounding  district,  acquainted  with  Nils — and  set  before  them  such 
scanty  provisions  as  her  larder  contained — some  fish  and  Jladbrod,  and  a 
bottle  of  Norwegian  beer. 

"They  are  very  poor,  the  people  about  here,"  whispered  Nils 
hurriedly  to  his  friend,  "  and  when  one  is  poor  one  is  apt  to  fall  into 
slovenly  ways;  but  you  will  hurt  her  feelings  if  you  do  not  eat 
something." 

So  Gustav,  though  he  had  no  appetite,  and  was  somewhat  sickened  by 
the  squalor  of  the  ill-ventilated  room  which  they  had  entered,  made 
some  show  of  eating,  and  contrived  to  swallow  a  fair  portion  of  Jladbrod. 
Nils  ate  well,  having  a  long  day's  tramp  before  him ;  and  when  he  had 
sufficiently  fortified  himself,  he  thanked  his  hostess,  bade  farewell  to  his 
brother,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Gustav. 

"  Good-bye,  Gustav,"  said  he.  "  Don't  look  so  sad ;  and  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  me.  When  I  return  from  Rosendal,  I  shall  have  made 
some  plan  to  go  away  for  a  longer  time.  It  will  make  you  all  more  com- 
fortable to  have  got  rid  of  me  for  a  little." 

And  so  he  turned,  and  took  his  way  up  the  barren  mountain  side. 

"  Is  it  not  rather  dangerous  to  cross  the  glacier  quite  alone  1  "  asked 
Gustav  of  Frants,  when  they  had  regained  their  boat,  and  were  once  more 
under  way. 

"  Not  for  our  Nils,"  answered  Frants.  "  He  knows  the  mountains 
as  well  as  I  know  the  fjord — aye,  and  better.  He  will  come  to  no  harm 
— never  fear  !  " 

A  fitful,  moaning  wind  had  arisen,  and  was  sweeping  down  in  gusts 
from  the  cliffs,  driving  the  grey  mist  before  it.  Gustav  sank  into  silence 
and  reflection,  which  was  not  all  of  a  joyful  kind.  But  when  they  had 
run  out  some  distance  from  the  land,  and  could  see  more  clearly  the 
glaciers  and  snow-fields  of  the  Folge-fond,  he  was  aroused  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  Frants. 

"  There  is  Nils !  "  he  cried.  And  from  a  mighty  pair  of  lungs 
he  sent  up  a  shout  that  awoke  a  hundred  echoes. 

A  faint  responsive  cry  came  from  the  distant  heights,  where  Gustav 
could  distinguish  a  black  figure  showing  clearly  against  the  snow,  which 
was  lit  up,  just  there,  by  a  gleam  of  sunlight.  Then  the  fog  closed 
over  it,  and  they  saw  it  no  more. 

Gustav  will  remember  that  glimpse  of  the  solitary  figure,  with  the 
sunlight  upon  it  and  the  mist- wreaths  above  and  below,  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;  for  it  was  the  last  he,  or  anyone,  ever  saw  of  Nils  Jensen. 

When  the  days  of  wind  and  storm  that  followed  had  passed  away, 
and  it  was  known  that  Nils  had  not  arrived  at  Rosendal,  many  of  his 
friends,  though  knowing  that  his  fate  could  not  be  doubtful,  searched  the 
glacier  far  and  wide,  hoping  that  at  least  they  might  be  able  to  find  his 
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body,  and  give  it  decent  burial.  But  the  search  proved  unsuccessful,  as, 
indeed,  it  was  almost  certain  to  do  ;  for  the  mountains  were  deep  in  fresh- 
fallen  snow. 

Some  there  are  who  say  that  Nils  was  weary  of  his  life,  and  never  in- 
tended to  come  down  from  those  frozen  and  wind-swept  solitudes ;  but 
this  view  is  usually  expressed  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  very  select  company ; 
for  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  popular  one  in  Bakke,  and  might 
expose  those  who  held  it  to  some  risk  of  rough  usage. 

As  for  the  children,  they  have  established  a  legend  upon  the  subject 
of  their  good  Nils,  in  which  they  firmly  believe.  They  say  that  the 
spirits  of  the  mountains,  finding  Nils  ready  to  their  hands,  and  perceiving 
that,  by  reason  of  his  open-handedness,  he  would  never  be  able  to  lay  by 
money  for  his  old  age,  took  him  away  before  his  time  to  the  ice-palace  of 
which  he  used  to  speak,  where  he  will  never  know  toil  or  sorrow  more ; 
and  more  than  one  village  matron,  struggling  with  her  refractory  offspring, 
has  been  heard  to  reduce  them  to  submission  by  the  threat — "  You 
wicked  children !  If  you  do  not  mend  your  ways,  Nils  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you  when  you  die." 
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*'  THERE  are,"  says  Macaulay,  in  that  fine  Essay  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  fame,  "  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have 
proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  have  not  been 
found  wanting,  which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent 
of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  Most  High."  Of  these  the  great  historian  considered 
Milton  to  be  one,  and  we  should  most  of  us  like  to  agree  with  him.  Yet 
there  are  some  curious  stories  about  Milton,  who  was  perhaps  not  the 
pleasantest  of  men  in  private  life.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  taught  his 
daughters  the  Greek  alphabet,  without  attempting  to  instruct  them  in 
the  language,  in  order  that  they  might  the  sooner  be  qualified  for  the 
irksome  task  of  reading  to  him  authors  of  whose  works  they  could  not 
understand  a  syllable.  To  the  common  mind  this  seems  a  piece  of  gross 
selfishness,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  Milton,  whose  conception  of 
woman's  mission  was  not  the  highest,  may  never  have  imagined  he  was 
guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  in  turning  intelligent  beings  into  machines. 
His  ideal  of  female  perfection  seems  to  have  been  th'e  Eve  of  his 
own  "  Paradise  Lost,"  before  the  fall.  Adam  lived  "  for  God  only — she 
for  God  in  him  " — a  view  of  the  marriage  tie  for  which  there  is  assuredly 
no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament.  And  many  will  consider  Dinah,  in 
"  Adam  Bede,"  preaching  herself  to  the  simple  village  folk,  as  a  nobler 
picture  of  womanly  goodness.  In  Milton's  system  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  St.  Teresa,  or  Mrs.  Fry,  much  less  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, of  glorious  memory. 

Another  story  of  Milton  is  only  ludicrous,  but  one  hopes  it  is 
not  true,  for  one  would  like  only  the  loftiest  associations  to  centre  round 
his  name.  A  friend  once  condoled  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  sight,  from 
the  point  of  view  that  he  could  never  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  wife. 
"  Ah,"  replied  Milton  with  a  sigh,  "  would  that  I  were  deaf  as  well  !  " 
In  truth  Milton  seems  to  have  looked  upon  his  Bessy  (No.  3)  as  a 
necessary  evil,  necessary  for  purposes  of  housekeeping  and  cookery. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  represented  him  as  a  man  of  austere  life, 
who  made  himself  miserable  by  supping  on  olives  and  cold  water,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  he  was  something  of  an  epicure  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  that  a  savoury  stew  was  very  much  indeed  to  his  taste.  His  wife 
once  set  before  him  a  dish  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  dressed  with 
nicest  culinary  art,  and  as  the  poet  ate,  he  observed,  with  his  mouth  full, 
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by  way  of  expressing  his  thanks,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  left  thee  all 
I  have."  History  is  silent  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  memorable 
refection,  whether  "  grisamber  steamed,"  or  game  "  built  up  in  pastry," 
but  those  who  think  Milton  had  no  idea  of  a  good  dinner,  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  description  of  the  banquet  with  which  the  Devil  tempts  our 
Saviour  in  "Paradise  Regained ;" how  unlike,  he  exclaims,  "to  that  crude 
apple  which  diverted  Eve  !  " 

Yet  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  repeat  gossip  concerning  the  inspired 
martyr  of  English  liberty.  One  is  tempted  to  use  the  formula  employed 
by  Herodotus,  when  that  charming  story-teller  had  given  some  particu- 
larly naughty  stoiy  relating  to  a  venerated  personage,  "May  I  not  incur 
the  anger  of  any  God  or  Hero  !  "  The  truth  is  that  half  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  amusing  in  the  annals  of  our  curious  race  is  composed  of  facts 
more  or  less  to  the  discredit  of  those  who  have  made  a  stir  in  the  world. 
Who,  for  instance,  that  has  read  Fitztraver's  song  has  not  learnt  to 
connect  the  name  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  all  that 
is  brightest  in  chivalry,  in  poesy,  and  in  love?  Yet  his  passion  for 
Geraldine  is  well-nigh  an  exploded  myth,  and  all  its  romantic  incidents 
have  long  since  receded  into  the  domain  of  fable.  The  facts  about  him 
are  more  prosaic,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  youth  much  as  other 
"  swells  "  of  the  sixteenth  century — partly,  one  grieves  to  find,  in  the 
mediaeval  substitute  for  wrenching  off  knockers.  Thus  we  find  him 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  for 
walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  a  "  lewd  and  unseemly  manner," 
and  breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.  On  the  first  charge  he  excused 
himself;  the  second  he  confessed,  and  on  it  was  committed  to  prison. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  his  lordship  paid  for  the 
windows  he  broke,  as  glass  must  have  been  dear  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  "VIII.  Poor  Surrey  !  He  lived  in  a  barbarous  and  unnatural 
age,  when  too  often  a  man's  foes  were  they  of  his  own  household ;  and  he 
was  ultimately  convicted  of  high  treason  on  the  joint  testimony  of  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  of  his  father's  mistress.  It  was  a 
judicial  murder  of  the  foulest  kind. 

Another  Howard,  John,  dubbed  "  the  philanthropist,"  may  seem, 
to  a  sceptical  generation,  a  far  less  amiable  person  than  the  thoughtless 
and  unfortunate  Surrey.  No  doubt  he  did  excellent  work  in  reforming 
prison  discipline ;  but  charity,  says  a  shrewd  proverb,  should  begin  at 
home,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  Howard  was  a  severe, 
not  to  say  a  harsh,  parent.  He  managed  to  make  his  son  afraid  of  him, 
and  the  result  was  dismal  enough.  The  young  man  fell  into  dissolute 
habits,  which  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  father,  and  consequently 
unchecked,  till  they  had  brought  on  a  disease  which  terminated  in  incurable 
madness.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  considers  the 
charge  of  harshness  brought  against  Howard  as  unfair,  but  some  painful 
facts  are  not  easily  explained  away.  The  best  story  ever  told  of  Howard 
is,  perhaps,  the  answer  he  made  to  Joseph  II.  when  the  latter  observed 
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that  the  law  in  his  own  dominions  was  more  clement  than  in  England. 
There,  said  the  Emperor,  men  were  hanged  for  many  offences  for  which 
they  would  only  be  imprisoned  in  Austria.  "  That  is  true,"  rejoined 
Howard,  "  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  I  had  much 
rather  be  hanged  than  stay  in  one  of  your  prisons."  It  should  be  added 
that  some  of  Howard's  prison  reforms  were  of  more  than  questionable 
utility ;  and  he  has  the  bad  reputation  of  having  introduced  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement,  the  application  of  which  he  recommended  to 
refractory  boys — "  for  which,"  said  the  mild  and  generous  Charles  Lamb, 
"  I  could  spit  on  his  statue."  Had  Howard  lived  in  another  age  and 
clime,  he  might  have  developed  into  a  Torquemada  or  St.  Dominic,  and 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  an  Inquisition.  He  led  a 
strict  life  himself,  had  the  highest  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  was 
probably  destitute  of  natural  affections. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  that  when  a  man  has  rendered 
great  services  to  his  country  or  to  his  kind,  we  resolutely  refuse  to  look 
at  the  dark  side  of  his  character,  and  form  a  glorified  picture  of  him  for 
the  mind's  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  portrait  of  Nelson  is  not  blurred  for 
Englishmen.  We  are  jealous  of  Byron's  reputation,  and  will  scarcely 
suffer  it  to  be  justly  or  unjustly  assailed.  With  what  pleasure  should 
we  not  hail  the  fact  that  a  painstaking  writer  had  effectually  cleared  the 
character  of  Marlborough  from  the  stains  of  avarice  and  corruption  ! 
And  yet  it  is  always  well  to  look  facts  resolutely  in  the  face,  for  they 
often  explain,  and  enable  us  to  condone.  To  know  all  would  be  to 
forgive  all.  Take  the  case  of  Nelson.  The  murder  of  Prince  Caracciolo 
and  all  the  other  bad  doings  at  Naples  may  be  traced  directly  to  his  in- 
fatuation for  Lady  Hamilton.  And  whence  did  that  infatuation  arise  ? 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Nelson  gradually  became  estranged  from  his 
wife  because  she  did  not  take  enough  interest  in  his  career,  and  seemed 
hardly  to  know  that  her  husband  was  the  idolised  hero  of  the  nation.  If 
so  it  was  a  grievous  fault,  and  the  result,  with  a  man  of  Nelson's  tempera- 
ment, might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  "  My  dear,  great,  glorious 
Nelson,"  if  we  remember  aright,  was  the  style  in  which  the  wife  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  who  can  scarcely  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Admiral,  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 
Lady  Hamilton  was  even  more  demonstrative,  and  Nelson  took  a  naive, 
almost  child-like  pleasure  in  being  made  much  of,  and  called  "great"  and 
"  glorious  "  to  his  face.  He  had  done  great  things,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  felt  proud  of  his  achievements.  Indeed  self-assertion  on 
his  part  occasionally  took  an  unpleasant  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  First  Republic,  when  the  general  distress  was  sharp,  and 
bread  frightfully  dear — in  1800  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  rose  to  one 
shilling  and  tenpence  half -penny — a  curious  fashion  arose  of  giving 
dinners  in  which  the  guests  were  asked  to  bring  their  own  bread. 
Nelson  was  invited  to  such  a  dinner,  but  through  some  oversight  he  had 
apparently  not  been  informed  of  the  conditions  of  the  feast.  At  all 
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events,  when  he  found  there  was  no  bread,  he  made  quite  a  little  scene, 
called  his  servant,  and,  before  the  whole  company,  gave  him  a  shilling, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  and  buy  a  roll,  saying  aloud :  "It  is  hard  that 
after  fighting  my  country's  battles,  I  should  be  grudged  her  bread."  One 
would  not  like  to  have  been  present  at  that  dinner  party,  still  less  to 
have  been  the  host ;  and,  in  truth,  either  Nelson  should  not  have  been 
invited,  or  an  exception  should  have  been  made  in  his  favour. 

It  is  also  part  of  the  ill-natured  gossip  of  history  that  Nelson's  last 
signal  was  not  "  England "  but  "  Nelson  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  and  that  the  officer  to  whom  the  order  was  given  affected  to  have 
misunderstood  his  directions,  and  substituted  the  sentence  which  was 
actually  telegraphed.  Southey  says  it  was  received  by  the  fleet  with 
enthusiasm,  but  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  has  recorded  the  equally 
probable  fact,  that  some  unideal  Britons  could  not  well  make  out  what 
it  meant.  "  Do  our  duty  1  "  quoth  one  of  them,  "  why,  of  course  we 
shall."  In  truth,  the  English  dislike  of  rhetoric  (strange  enough  in  a 
country  which  has  given  Parliamentary  institutions  to  the  world) 
amounts  to  a  fault ;  it  makes  us  think  that  heroic  words  are  never  found 
in  company  with  heroic  acts.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  a 
notable  incident  in  the  life  of  General  "Wolfe  will  show.  After  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  on 
the  day  preceding  his  embarkation,  Pitt  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
only  other  guest  was  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  who  afterwards 
told  the  story  to  Thomas  Grenville.  As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe, 
ever  so  slightly  warmed  with  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  merely  fired  by  his 
own  thoughts,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade.  He  drew  his 
sword — he  rapped  the  table  with  it — he  nourished  it  round  the  room 
— he  talked  of  the  mighty  things  that  sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two 
Ministers  sat  aghast,  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real 
sense  and  spirit,  and  when  at  last  "Wolfe  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his 
carriage  was  heard  to  roll  from  the  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment 
shaken  in  the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  Wolfe  :  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple,  "  Good  God  !  that  I 
should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the  administration 
to  such  hands !  "  Few  anecdotes  rest  on  better  authority,  yet  it  may  be 
hoped  that  Lord  Temple  or  Mr.  Grenville  was  guilty  of  a  slight  in- 
accuracy in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Pitt  the  words,  "  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration," which  sound  like  bathos,  whereas  Pitt  always  spoke  and 
thought  in  the  loftiest  strain.  Indefd,  in  judging  Wolfe,  the  great 
statesman  might  have  known,  from  the  best  of  evidence,  that  "  tall  talk  " 
is  occasionally  the  herald  of  great  actions.  "  My  Lord,"  he  had  said  in 
1757  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country, 
and  that  nobody  else  can  " — which  proved  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

In  spite  of  "  goody  "  books,  which  profess  that  genius  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  modesty,  at  least  half  the  famous  men  of  history  have 
been  intensely  egotistical,  and  strenuous  asserters  of  their  own  merits. 
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"  After  all,  what  have  I  done  1 "  exclaimed  Napoleon  one  day,  as  if  to 
silence  a  flatterer.  "  Is  it  anything  compared  with  what  Christ  has  done1?  " 
Indeed,  one  of  Napoleon's  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  seemed 
to  be  that  Christ,  having  founded  a  mightier  empire  than  his  own,  must 
necessarily  have  been  more  than  mortal.  Heroes  are  apt  to  reason 
curiously.  Nelson  told  Lord  Holland  that  he  often  felt  pain  in  the  arm 
he  had  lost,  "  which,"  added  the  gallant  warrior,  "  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — and  sets  the  question  completely  at  rest."  This 
remark  would  have  been  hailed  with  delight  by  that  ingenious  theorist 
who  held  that  puzzle-headedness  conduced  to  celebrity,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  defended  his  opinions  with  singular  skill.  He  had  once  maintained 
at  a  dinner  party  that  most  men  who  have  attained  suddenly  and 
rapidly  to  fame  have  been  puzzle-headed.  "  What  do  you  say,"  objected 
one  of  the  company,  "to  Mr.  Pitt?  He  was  an  admired  statesman  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three ;  and  was  he  a  puzzle-headed  man  ?  "  "  Why, 
not  generally  such,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  he  was  such  in  reference  to 
the  particular  point  which  mainly  contributed  to  obtain  him  that  early 
and  speedy  popularity.  Look  at  the  portraits  of  him  at  that  time,  and 
you  will  see  a  paper  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  table,  inscribed  '  Sinking 
Fund.'  It  was  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  that  delusion  (as  all,  now,  admit 
it  to  have  been)  which  brought  him  such  sudden  renown.  And  he  could 
not  have  so  ably  recommended — nor  indeed  would  he  probably  have 
adopted — that  juggle  of  Dr.  Price's  if  he  had  not  been  himself  the  dupe 
of  his  fallacy ;  as  Lord  Grenville  also  was ;  who  afterwards  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  frankly  exposed  the  delusion." 

As  a  rule,  to  be  puzzle-headed  is  not  so  great  a  hindrance  to  success 
in  life  as  want  of  fixed  opinions  and  principles.  A  strange  story  is  told 
of  Berryer  which  illustrates  both  the  utility  and  the  possibility  of  early 
making  up  one's  mind,  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  religion  and 
politics.  When  a  very  young  man,  with  fame  and  fortune  yet  to  win, 
Berryer  is  said  to  have  considered  the  arguments  for  Atheism  and 
Republicanism  (too  often  mixed  up  together  in  France)  as  being  on  the 
whole  quite  as  good  as  those  for  Religion  and  Legitimism.  He  felt, 
moreover,  that  for  worldly  success  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  not 
continue  all  his  life  a  doubter,  but  have  some  sort  of  creed.  Should  he 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  Church  and  King,  or  for  "  the  immortal 
principles  of  1789  1 "  After  trying  in  vain  to  balance  the  considerations 
for  and  against  either  belief,  he  gave  up  the  task  in  disgust,  and  decided 
the  course  of  his  life  in  a  singular,  one  is  tempted  to  say  impious,  fashion. 
He  took  a  louis-d'or  from  his  pocket, tossed  it  up,  and  said,  "Heads,  King  ; 
tail,  Republic."  Heads  it  was,  and  from  that  moment  Berryer  became 
the  sworn  champion  of  Legitimism,  and  ultimately,  no  doubt,  grew  to 
believe  himself  the  advocate  of  a  true  cause.  But  what  if,  to  use  Plato's 
expression,  he  did,  on  that  memorable  day,  take  a  lie  into  his  soul  1  There 
are  better  rewards  than  those  of  worldly  success,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth," 
as  Lord  Bacon  finely  observes,  "  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of 
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it — and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it — being  the 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature."  Those  words  have  the  ring  of  a 
morality  at  once  healthy,  honest,  and  sublime.  They  are  separated  toto 
ccelo  from  the  strange  advice  given  by  Keble  to  Arnold,  when  the  latter 
was  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Keble 
counselled  his  friend  to  take  a  living  and  preach  incessantly  to  his 
parishioners  the  doctrine  in  which  he  only  half  believed,  by  way  of 
strengthening  his  own  faith.  The  advice  would  seem  positively  immoral 
did  one  not  remember  that  Keble  scarcely  conceived  that  doubt  could 
ever  be  honest,  much  less  well-founded.  He  was  once  urged  by  an 
admirer  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
limits  of  inspiration  being  a  subject  that  was  causing  difficulties  to  many 
thoughtful  persons.  Keble  replied  that  he  feared  those  who  found  any 
difficulties  were  too  wicked  to  be  open  to  conviction.  So  unamiable 
and  unjust  could  be  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  was  considered  by 
many  of  his  friends  as  a  saint,  and  who  really  was  a  conspicuous  example 
of  human  virtue  and  goodness. 

The  fact  is  that  the  character  which  has,  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense, 
been  peculiarly  called  "  saintly  "  is  very  far  from  being  agreeable.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  read  of  Thomas  a  Becket  that  "  he  swarmed  with 
vermin  "  (effervescebat  vermibus),  nor  does  one  like  Isabella  the  Catholic 
any  the  better  for  learning  that  she  was  wont  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
at  the  sight  of  a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging  therefrom,  which  may 
possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  traveller  who  was  delighted 
to  see  a  gibbet,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  in  a  civilised  country.  Pleasanter 
is  that  trait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  fell  down  on  her  knees, 
crossed  herself  and  uttered  a  short  prayer,  when,  in  one  of  her  first  walks 
on  English  soil,  she  came  suddenly  in  view  of  Tyburn,  with  its  ghastly 
spectacle  of  corpses  swinging  in  the  wind.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  gossip  of  histoiy,  if  it  tends  to  lower  some  great  names  in  our 
esteem,  yet  helps  to  raise  others.  In  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
first.  The  character  of  Noy,  Charles  I.'s  Attorney-General,  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  yet  there  is  something  very  human  and  even  touching  in  the 
account  of  his  last  will.  He  bequeathed  a  fine  fortune  to  his  son  "  to  be 
squandered  as  he  shall  think  fit— I  leave  it  him  for  that  purpose,  and  I 
hope  no  better  from  him."  ISToy  drew  the  writ  for  levying  ship-money, 
and  did  many  other  improper  things,  but  one  may  take  leave  to  like  him 
quite  as  much  as  a  model  reformer  of  prisons.  Noy  evidently  loved  his 
son,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  harsh  to  him,  possibly  too  he  thought  he 
discerned  in  the  young  man  some  feeling  of  pride  which  would  spur 
him  so  to  live,  as  to  falsify  the  •  prediction.  Unhappily,  the  lad  only 
fulfilled  the  anticipation  expressed  in  his  will : — 

Drank,  revelled,  fought,  and  in  a  duel  died — 

if  one  may  slightly  modify  a  verse  of  Pope  in  deference  to  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  Mrs.  Grtmdy. 
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Sixty  years  ago  the  name  most  abhorred  by  lovers  of  freedom  in 
England  and  elsewhere  was  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  Tory 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  determined  enemy  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  a 
man  of  harsh  and  cruel  purposes,  ruthless  in  carrying  them  out.  When 
the  unhappy  statesman  died  by  his  own  hand,  many  must  have  been 
surprised  at  the  evidence  given  by  his  valet  on  the  inquest.  "Had 
he  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Lordship's  mind  had  been  deranged 
of  late  1 "  "  Well,  his  Lordship  had  been  a  little  strange  of  late." — 
"  For  instance  ]  " — "  Well,  he  spoke  harshly  to  me  a  day  or  two  before 
his  death."  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  political  fame  of  a  man 
who  was  evidently  so  genial  and  kindly  in  private  life  is  beginning  to 
clear  itself  by  the  light  of  contemporary  memoirs.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults,  Castlereagh  was  a  true  Englishman,  and  had  the  interests 
of  his  country  sincerely  at  heart.  In  any  case  his  is  the  merit,  in  great 
part,  of  the  two  last  and  only  successful  coalitions  against  Napoleon ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  patient  and  skilful  diplomacy  which  combined 
the  forces  destined  to  conquer  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo. 

Some  novelists,  if  no  serious  historians,  have  attempted  to  draw 
flattering  likenesses  of  James  II.,  but  most  men  will  be  of  opinion  that 
he  was  fairly  gibbeted  by  Macaulay.  The  man  looks  so  contemptible,  de- 
serting a  young  and  pretty  wife,  for  ugly  mistresses.  "  I  can't  find  what 
he  sees  to  admire  in  me,"  said  Catherine  Sedley ;  "  certainly  'tis  not  for 
my  beauty — and  as  to  my  wit,  he  has  not  enough  to  see  that  I  have  any. " 
The  accomplished  Marquis  of  Halifax  had  an  equally  poor  opinion  of  his 
intellect,  and  was  wont  to  say  of  Charles  and  James,  that  "the  elder 
could  see  things  if  he  woxild,  while  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he 
could ;  "  a  cruel  sentence,  which  is  yet  something  of  a  compliment  to  the 
moral  nature  of  James.  He  must,  indeed,  have  had  some  good  qualities, 
for  he  was  devotedly  served  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  and  men  rarely 
devote  themselves  for  a  principle  which  is  not  more  or  less  amiably  in- 
carnate. There  is  a  little  story  told  of  James,  which  shows  that  he 
possessed  at  least  some  of  the  Stuart  urbanity.  He  was  sitting  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  designed  as  a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  him.  The 
King  commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and  finish  the  portrait,  that  his 
friend  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Of  James's  successful  rival,  on  the  other  hand,  Macaulay 's  portrait 
must  be  considered  too  flattering,  especially  by  contrast.  William  was 
not  only  an  unfaithful  husband,  but  as  ostentatious  in  his  infidelities,  as 
careless  of  conventionalities,  as  little  regardful  of  his  wife's  feelings  as 
Charles  II.  Now,  Macaulay  gives  one  a  good  deal  of  precise  informa- 
tion about  the  private  life  of  the  two  last  Stuart  kings,  and  touches  but 
lightly  on  the  failings  of  William.  He  even  goes  out  of  the  way  to 
praise  the  latter  for  trying  to  compel  one  of  his  officers  to  marry  a  young 
lady  whom  he  had  wronged — excellent  counsel,  no  doubt,  but  which 
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must  have  come  with  bad  grace  from  a  man  whose  morals  were  in  no 
wise  above  the  level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  our  Dutch  ruler  which  reflects  some 
little  credit  on  him,  though  not  much — for  he  could  hardly  have  acted 
otherwise — but  which  is  chiefly  worth  relating  for  the  curious  light  in 
which  it  sets  the  first  constitutional  King  of  England.  William  had  sen- 
tenced an  insubordinate  regiment  to  be  decimated.  The  soldiers  accord- 
ingly drew  lots,  every  tenth  man,  of  course,  drawing  a  prize — the  prize 
of  death.  Not  unnaturally  one  of  the  winners  felt  disposed  to  sell  the 
lot  he  had  drawn,  if  haply  he  could  find  a  purchaser.  One  poor  fellow 
at  length  agreed  to  be  shot  in  his  stead  for  a  hundred  pistoles  to  be  paid 
to  his  relatives  after  his  execution.  William,  having  been  informed  of 
the  bargain,  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  asked  whether  what  he  had  been 
told  was  true.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  sulkily,  "  I  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed  all  my  life  for  next  to  nothing  a  day,  and  now  I  can  secure 
my  wife  and  children  something  substantial.  I  am  ready  to  die."  William 
pardoned  the  man — he  could  hardly  do  less,  and  gave  him  the  hundred 
pistoles.  Martial  law  was  formally  recognised  by  Parliament  in  1689, 
but  the  decimated  regiment  must  have  been  a  Dutch  or  German  one,  for 
English  public  opinion  would  at  no  time  have  tolerated  such  a  barbaro\is 
mockery  of  justice.  Dutch  ideas  of  liberty,  however,  were  always  curious, 
or  at  any  rate  exhibited  a  striking  discrepancy  on  some  points  from 
English  ideas,  and,  somehow  or  other,  we  incline  to  the  latter  as  the 
sounder. 

Yet  there  was  much  that  was  loveable  in  the  character  of  William, 
who  was  a  staunch  friend  and  a  generous  foe ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  most 
estimable  in  the  long  line  of  our  sovereigns,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred, 
and  perhaps  of  Cromwell.  Alfred,  by  the  way,  comes  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  any  prince  of  whom  histoiy  makes  mention,  though  scandal 
was  once  busy  even  with  his  stainless  name.  In  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
been  dissipated,  and  even  to  have  alienated  his  subjects  by  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  immoralities.  If  so,  he  made  a  noble  atonement.  A  propos  of 
the  great  English  king,  every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  burnt  cakes 
and  the  scolding  he  received  from  the  cowherd's  wife,  but  the  conclusion 
of  the  story  is  not  so  generally  known.  According  to  William  of 
Malmesbury  and  other  later  chroniclers,  the  cowherd,  whose  name  was 
Denulf,  having  afterwards,  on  Alfred's  recommendation,  applied  himself 
to  letters,  was  made  by  him  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  the  same 
Denulf  who  died  occupant  of  that  see  in  909.  But  what  became  of  Mrs. 
Denulf?  Possibly  she  lived  to  be  an  antetype  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  for  the 
English  clergy  in  the  pre-Conquest  days  were  not  averse  from  marriage, 
and  nearly  two  centuries  were  yet  to  elapse  before  Gregory  VII.  should 
introduce  a  uniformity  of  celibacy  and  hypocrisy  into  the  Church.  But 
of  course  the  assertions  of  the  worthy  precentor  of  Malmesbury  must 
be  taken  with  an  occasional  grain  of  salt,  as  when,  praising  the  strict 
and  efficient  police  kept  by  Alfred  in  his  dominions,  he  says  that  a  purse 
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of  money,  or  a  pair  of  golden  bracelets,  would  in  the  time  of  this  king 
remain  for  weeks  exposed  in  the  highway  without  risk  of  being  stolen. 

Perhaps  few  kings  in  the  whole  list  appear  more  contemptible  to  the 
English,  and  especially  to  the  modern  English,  mind  than  Edward  the 
Confessor.  There  is  even  an  Oxford  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  in  his 
defection  from  the  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Newman  was  nearly  being 
followed  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  who,  however,  had  one  difficulty 
which  he  never  could  get  over.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  one 
point  of  doctrine  after  another,  but  the  proverbial  straw  was  the  canoni- 
zation of  St.  Edward.  He  finally  decided  that  the  Church  which  had 
deified  so  poor  a  specimen  of  humanity  could  not  possibly  be  the  infallible 
guide  of  men.  We  are  not  careful  to  defend  the  character  of  Edward, 
whose  name  ought  nevertheless  to  be  dear  to  a  certain  class  of  nine- 
teenth century  politicians,  as  one  of  the  earliest  lovers  of  peace  at  any 
price — a  circumstance  which  probably  facilitated  the  Norman  Conquest. 
But  the  English  long  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the  golden  days 
of  King  Edward,  when  the  Dane  had  ceased  to  vex  and  the  Norman 
had  not  yet  come  to  trouble.  Edward  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a 
just  and  benevolent  ruler,  and  if  he  favoured  the  monks  unduly,  yet 
the  monks,  with  all  their  faults,  were  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
population. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Dr.  Lingard  that  his  fundamental  rule  of 
judging  seems  to  be  that  the  popular  opinion  on  a  historical  question 
cannot  possibly  be  correct,  and  such  a  tendency  the  study  of  the  gossip 
or  merely  anecdotical  part  of  history  is  sure  to  generate.  For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  gossip  that  it  should  represent  its  subject  in  a  different  light 
to  that  in  which  he  usually  appears.  Perhaps  the  truth  about  it  would 
be  that  gossip  is  a  good  leveller,  and  reduces  kings  very  much  to  the  level 
of  common  men.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  the  chronicler  of  scandal.  When 
Lord  Thurlow  was  told  that  Pitt  was  dead,  "A  —  good  hand  at  turn- 
ing a  period  "  was  the  only  comment  he  made.  So  the  inveterate  racon- 
teur smiles  when  he  hears  the  praises  of  anyone  too  enthusiastically 
sung ;  he  cannot  help  recalling  some  funny  little  story  about  him.  Few 
have  the  noble  magnanimity  of  Bolingbroke,  before  whom  the  character 
of  his  political  enemy  Maryborough  was  once  discussed.  Someone  ap- 
pealed to  Bolingbroke  as  to  whether  the  Duke  had  not  been  extremely 
avaricious.  "  He  was  so  great  a  man,"  replied  Bolingbroke,  "  that  I  have 
forgotten  his  vices."  It  is  to  be  feared,  nevertheless,  that  Maryborough's 
avarice  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is,  indeed,  supported  by  a  hundred  stories. 
A  beggar  once  asked  an  alms  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  called  him  by 
mistake  "  My  Lord  Maryborough."  "  I  am  not  Lord  Marlborough," 
replied  the  Earl,  "  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  here  is  a  guinea." 

Charity,  by  the  way,  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  a  happy  saying. 
Malherbe  was  very  generous,  but,  one  is  sorry  to  learn,  not  religious. 
One  day  he  gave  a  beggar  some  silver,  and  the  beggar  assured  the  poet 
that  he  would  pray  for  him.  "  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  that 
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my  friend,"  replied  Malherbe;  "judging  from  your  own  condition,  I 
should  hardly  think  you  had  much  credit  with  Heaven."  This  was 
rather  wicked,  and  reminds  one  of  that  Queen  of  Spain  who  lost  her 
husband,  and  who  was  so  grieved  and  so  indignant  against  the  Celestial 
Powers  that  she  forbade  her  subjects  to  believe  in  God  for  six  whole 
months,  "  to  give  Him  a  lesson."  The  author  of  this  anecdote,  however, 
has  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  history  has  been  equally  for- 
getful. More  authentic  is  that  haughty  observation  of  William  Rufus 
that  "  if  he  had  duties  towards  God,  God  had  also  duties  towards  him." 
Happier,  had  it  been  more  reverently  expressed,  was  the  thought  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  who,  after  drawing  up  his  astronomical 
tables  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  theories  of  the  day,  and  placing 
the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  remarked  that,  had  he  been  con- 
sulted, he  should  have  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre. 

But  before  the  handmaid  Charity  is  dismissed  she  must  be  made  to 
tell  a  slightly  improper  story.  According  to  an  ancient  chronicler,  Saint 
Bernard,  as  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  exceedingly  hospitable  to  all  who 
claimed  the  shelter  of  the  monastery.  Like  a  kindly  host,  he  thought, 
moreover,  that  he  was  bound  to  keep  his  guests  in  countenance ;  and  one 
day,  accordingly,  when  he  had  drunk,  cup  for  cup,  with  some  thirsty 
travellers,  possibly  German  Barons,  the  Saint — one  blushes  to  write  it — 
behaved  even  as  one  who  hath  partaken  of  cucumbers  at  a  public  feast. 
His  monks  gently  reproached  their  superior.  "Nay,  my  children," 
quoth  he,  with  vinous  sophistry,  "  it  is  not  I,  but  Charity,  that  hath 
eaten  and  drunken." 

There  was  another  Bernard,  a  simple  priest,  with  no  honoi-ary  prefix 
of  canonisation  to  his  name,  who  seems  to  have  carried  out  in  daily  life 
the  hardest  rules  of  the  Gospel.  One  day  he  called  on  a  Minister  of 
State  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  a  work 
of  charity.  The  Minister  was  obdurate,  but  M.  Bernard  was  not  easily 
repulsed.  He  continued  to  urge  his  request,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
putting  his  Excellency  into  a  violent  passion.  The  Minister  even  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  give  the  priest  a  box  on  the  ear.  Immediately  Ber- 
nard fell  on  his  knees,  turned  the  other  cheek,  and  said,  "  Monseigneur, 
give  me  another  buffet  and  grant  me  my  request."  The  Minister,  already 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  this  true 
Christian,  forthwith  granted  him  all  he  asked  for.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
cepts in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  no  mere  figures  of  speech, 
but  practical  lessons  of  conduct  dictated  by  a  wisdom  higher  than  that 
of  the  earth.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a  Quaker  who  received  a  box  on 
the  ear  with  a  request  that  he  would  put  his  religion  into  practice  by 
turning  the  other  cheek,  replied,  "  Nay,  friend,  but  it  is  also  written 
that  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,"  and 
then  returned  what  he  had  received  with  interest.  A  curiously  base  yet 
quick  remark  was  that  of  a  fencing  master  whom  a  certain  Lord  S.  had 
taken  into  his  service.  Lord  S.  had  the  deplorable  habit  of  beating  his 
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servants,  and  one  day  administered  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  ex-fencing 
master.  The  latter  quietly  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "  My  lord,  it  is 
five  guineas  when  I  don't  repay  it." 

To  return  once  more  to  Charity,  which  is  surely  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  the  ways  of  which  are  therefore 
worth  studying,  there  is  a  story  told  which  redounds  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  unfortunate  and  almost  imbecile  Charles  II.  of  Spain.     When 
very  young  he  was  performing  on  foot  the  stations  of  the  Jubilee.     A 
beggar  crossing  his  path,  the  king  flung  him  a  cross  of  diamonds  without 
so  much  as  looking  at  it,  and  without  anybody  at  the  moment  perceiving 
what  he  had  done.     When  he  had  entered  the  church,  however,   his 
courtiers  noticed  the  absence  of  the  cross  from  his  breast,  and  cried  out 
that  their  master  had  been  robbed.     The  beggar,  who  had  followed,  im- 
mediately came  forward,  saying,  "  Here  is  the  cross ;  'twas  his  Majesty 
who  gave  it  me."    The  king  confirmed  the  statement,  and  then  perceived 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  given  away  one  of  the  crown  jewels.     But 
he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  take  it  back  without  giving  the  man 
an  equivalent;  and  besides,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  he  felt  that 
the  gift  was  sacred,  having  been  made  in  the  very  act  of  prayer.     He, 
therefore,  had  the  diamond  valued,  and  bought  it  back  from  the  mendi- 
cant at  its  proper  value,  namely,  12,000  crowns.     It  was  royally  done. 
Less  magnificent,  but  not  less  sincere,  was  the  charity  of  Robert  II.  of 
France,  the  gentle,  pious  king,  the  author  of  that  most  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful of  Latin  hymns,  the  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus.     A  thief  one  day,  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  knife,  was  cutting  the  gold  fringe  from  the  king's 
dress.     "  Stop,  my  Mend,"  quoth  Robert,  "you  have  now  half;  leave 
the  other  half  for  someone  else."     It  was  this  Robert  who,  in  spite  of 
his  piety  and  docility  of  temper,  managed  early  in  his  reign  to  embroil 
himself  with  the  Church.     He  had  married  in  995  Bertha,  widow  of 
Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  but  there  were  some  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage.     Pope  Gregory  V.  refused 
a  dispensation,  and   declared   the  marriage    void.      The   King  refused 
obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excommunicated ;  and  it  is 
related  how,  under  this  terrible  sentence,  his  palace  was  deserted  by  all 
but  two  menials,  who,  after  every  meal,  purified  by  fire  the  utensils  em- 
ployed at  the  Royal  table.     Robert  at  length  yielded,  and  put  away 
Bertha  in  998,  marrying  in  her  stead  Constance,  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse,  a  beautiful  shrew,  who  led  him  a  dismal  life.     Often  in 
bestowing  charity  on  his  beloved  poor,  the  king  would  say  with  a  smile 
that  ill  dissembled  a  real  fear,  "  Mind  and  don't  tell  the  queen."     He 
went  on  pilgrimages  to  all  the  shrines  in  France,  and  in  1019  went  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.    This  last  journey  he  made  for 
three  reasons — first,  from  a  feeling  of  devotion  ;  secondly,  to  get  away  from 
Queen  Constance ;  thirdly  (so  curious  is  the  mixture  of  human  motives), 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Pope  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Con- 
stance, and  to  sanction  his  reunion  with  his  first  wife,  Bertha ;  which 
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reveals  an  alarming  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  morality  in  the 
mind  of  the  good  king. 

Others  besides  Robert  II.  have  acted  on  occasion  from  a  curious 
mixture  of  motives.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  who  knew  Byron  well, 
Childe  Harold  went  to  fight  for  the  Greeks  not  so  much  because  he 
cared  for  Hellenic  independence,  but  because  he  thought  the  campaign 
would  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  escaping  from  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
of  whom  he  was  beginning  to  weary.  But  this  is  ignoble  gossip. 

"  Je  n'aime  de  Fhistoire  que  les  anecdotes  !  "  was  the  frank  confession 
of  Prosper  Merimee,  whose  hatred  of  cant  led  him,  perhaps,  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  cynicism  and  of  contempt  for  his  fellow- creatures. 
"  I  felt  uneasy,"  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  when  I  had  to  make  my  first 
speech  in  the  Senate ;  but  I  soon  took  courage,  remembering  that  I  was 
only  addressing  a  hundred  and  fifty  fools."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Prosper  Merimee  did  not  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  Thesaurus  of 
historical  gossip,  in  which  anecdotes  should  have  been  severely  sifted,  and 
each  good  saying  traced  to  its  genuine  author.  Prosper  Merimee  had 
both  the  taste  and  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  task.  The 
French  as  a  nation  are  terrible  sinners  in  the  matter  of  anecdotes.  They 
are  at  once  the  best  story-tellers  in  the  world,  and  the  most  untrust- 
worthy; reckless  as  to  the  value  of  their  facts,  so  long  as  these  are  amusing 
and  can  be  wittily  arranged.  Too  often  the  race  is  typified  by  Talley- 
rand, ever  ready  to  sacrifice  a  friend  or  a  noble  thought  to  a  joke.  Count 
Louis  de  Narbonne — the  one  human  being,  it  was  thought,  whom 
Talleyrand  ever  really  loved — was  walking  one  day  with  the  Prince  de 
Benevent,  and  reciting  some  verses  he  had  composed.  A  man  who  was 
passing  by  happened  to  be  gaping.  The  opportunity  was  irresistible. 
"  Hush,  Narbonne,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  you  are  always  talking  too  loud." 
Talleyrand,  by  the  way,  never  said  a  smarter  thing  than  Carnot  said  of 
him  :  "  If  Talleyrand  despises  men,  it  is  that  he  has  studied  too  much 
his  own  character."  But  Talleyrand  was  at  heart  a  better  man  than  his 
contemporaries  fancied,  or  perhaps  than  he  fancied  himself;  while  of  his 
talent  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  service  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1815, 
when  France  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  victorious  enemies,  even  then 
Talleyrand  held  high  language  on  her  behalf.  He  baffled  some  of  the  most 
cherished  schemes  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  extorted  a  disdainful  compli- 
ment from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  said,  "  Talleyrand  conducts  him- 
self as  if  he  were  the  minister  of  Louis  XIY."  This  was  no  small  praise. 
One  may  add,  what  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  moment,  that 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  Talleyrand  had  devised  one  of  the  happiest 
and  boldest  solutions  of  the  Eastern  Question  ever  formally  suggested  by 
a  Western  statesman.  After  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  in  1805  he  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  power  of  Austi'ia  to 
interfere  with  the  preponderance  of  France,  by  uniting  Tyrol  to  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  erecting  the  Venetian  territory  into  an  independent 
republic  interposed  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
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territories.  He  proposed  to  reconcile  Austria  to  this  arrangement  by 
ceding  to  it  the  whole  of  "Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  advantages  he  anticipated  from  this 
arrangement  were  that  of  removing  Austria  from  interfering  in  the  sphere 
of  French  influence  without  exasperating  her,  and  that  of  raising  in  the 
East  a  power  better  able  than  Turkey  to  hold  Russia  in  check.  Had 
this  plan  been  carried  out  Europe  might  have  been  saved  what  threatens 
to  become  a  kind  of  chronic  crisis,  and  we  should  have  heard  less  about 
the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  Russia  ;  Constantinople  might  even  have  long 
since  become  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Caesars. 

Our  admiration  for  Talleyrand  is  increased  when  we  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  to  serve.  There  was  hardly 
room  for  an  able  man  in  the  Government  over  which  Napoleon  presided, 
for  in  that  Government  the  Emperor  would  be,  and  was,  all  in  all. 
Louis  XVIII.,  again,  was  a  prince  not  easily  managed.  For  one  thing, 
his  Majesty's  notions  of  his  own  prerogative  and  of  the  personal  deference 
due  to  him  were  preposterous.  The  proudest  nobles  "  of  the  old  rock  "  had 
to  be  careful  in  their  demeanour.  Thus  the  Marquis  d'Avaray,  Master 
of  the  Robes,  presuming  on  his  long  intimacy  with  the  King,  for  whom  he 
and  his  had  ever  been  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes,  ven- 
tured one  day  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  the  royal  box.  The  King 
said  nothing,  bub  immediately  threw  away  the  rest  of  the  snuff  in  the 
box.  Frederic  the  Great  behaved  more  prettily  when  one  of  his  pages 
took  the  same  liberty,  and  for  the  lad  it  was  almost  an  impertinence. 
He  had  seen  the  page  through  a  window  in  the  act  of  taking  the  pinch. 
"  Do  you  like  that  snuff-box  1 "  he  called  out.  The  page,  reddening  to 
his  ear-tips,  stammered  out  that  he  thought  it  pretty.  "  Well,  then, 
take  it,  my  boy,"  said  the  King  ;  "  it  is  not  large  enough  for  us  both." 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the  hard  things  that  have  been  written  cf 
Frederic,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  deep  fund  of  kind- 
ness in  his  soured  heart.  One  instance  of  his  generosity  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  authentic  history,  and  it  is  probably  a 
pure  invention;  yet  the  fact  that  such  a  stoiy  should  have  been  told  of 
him  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  King.  One  of  his  servants,  who 
cherished  a  grudge  against  Frederic,  put  poison  into  his  morning  cup  of 
chocolate.  As  he  brought  it  into  the  King's  room  Frederic  noticed  a  look 
of  trouble  and  agitation  in  the  fellow's  countenance.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  1  "  he  asked,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  "  I 
believe  you  mean  to  poison  me."  The  man  threw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet  and  confessed  his  crime.  "  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  scoundrel !  "  said 
Frederic,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter.  Equally  apocryphal 
is  probably  the  affiliation  of  that  famous  saying  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Frederic,  "  Women  are  like  cutlets — the  more  you  beat  them  the  ten- 
derer they  become."  Indeed,  as  many  legendary  sayings  and  doings  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Frederic  as  with  those  of  Napoleon  or 
Hemy  IV. 
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What  strikes  one  most  in  the  verification  of  the  ana  is  the  inventive- 
ness of  gentlemen  who  make  history  sitting  quietly  at  their  desks,  and 
the  extreme  taineness  really  displayed  on  great  occasions  by  the  principal 
actors  in  the  drama  of  history.  How  many  noble  sentiments  have  been 
put  into  the  mouths  of  kings  who  would  not  have  had  the  wit  to  utter 
them  even  as  after-thoughts  !  For  a  genuine  "  royal "  speech,  if  any- 
one cares  to  peruse  it,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  Saint-Simon.  At 
least  it  has  the  merit  of  not  being  long.  Under  the  Eegency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  introduced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  The  First  President  made  his  highness  a  complimentary 
harangue,  and  it  was  then  the  Prince's  turn  to  reply.  He  half  took  off 
his  hat  by  way  of  salute  to  the  assembly,  immediately  replaced  it,  and 
looked  hard  at  the  First  President.  "  Monsieur,"  he  began,  then  gazed 
blankly  around,  and  began  again,  "  Monsieur," — then  turned  appealingly 
round  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  help.  The  Regent's  cheeks,  like  those 
of  his  cousin,  were  as  red  as  fire,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  help  the 
luckless  Prince  out  of  his  scrape.  "  Monsieur,"  now  dolefully  recom- 
menced the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  again  stopped  short.  "  I  saw  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Prince,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  I  sweated,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it."  Again  the  Prince  looked  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  to  be  intently  studying  the  form  of  his  own 
boots.  At  length  the  First  President  put  an  end  to  the  painful  scene 
with  as  much  tact  as  he  could  well  display.  He  took  off  his  judge's 
bonnet  with  a  low  bow  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  as  if  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  Prince's  unspoken  oration,  and  then  opened  the  business  of  the 
session,  to  the  intense  relief  of  all  present.  On  quitting  the  Parliament 
House  the  Duke  of  Berry  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Ventadour, 
where  he  was  complimented  on  his  speech  by  the  Princess  of  Montauban, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,-  and  ventured  on  what  she 
naturally  enough  supposed  to  be  a  safe  piece  of  flattery.  The  Duke,  now 
wild  with  annoyance,  hurried  away  as  soon  as  he  could  to  the  Duchess  of 
Saint-Simon's.  Once  alone  with  that  great-hearted  lady,  and  sure  of  sym- 
pathy, the  poor  fellow  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  did  her  best  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused 
to  be  comforted,  and  showed,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  touching  sense  of  his 
own  degradation.  He  bitterly  blamed  "  the  King  "  (Louis  XIV.)  and  the 
Duke  of  Beauvilliers  for  the  wretched  education  he  had  received.  "  They 
never  thought,"  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  "but  to  brutalise  me,  and  to 
smother  all  that  I  might  have  been.  I  was  a  younger  son,  I  was  dis- 
tancing my  brother,  and  they  crushed  me  ;  they  taught  me  nothing  but 
to  play  and  to  hunt,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  of  me  a  fool  and 
a  brute,  utterly  incapable,  never  to  be  fit  for  anything,  always  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  and  the  scorn  of  mankind  !  "  Such  are  the  realities  of 
history,  as  pitiful,  as  affecting,  as  hxirnan  in  their  interest  as  its  fictions. 

But  to  conclude  with  a  gayer  page  from  the  annals  of  the  same  bril- 
liant Court,  there  are  two  more  authentic  speeches  of  about  the  same 
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length  as  the  Duke  of  Berry's  unfortunate  production,  but  much  more 
successful.  Louis  XIV.  was  extremely  kind  to  his  personal  attendants, 
but  when  he  was,  so  to  say,  in  his  official  character  of  King,  "  aussitot 
qu'il  prenait  son  attitude  de  souverain,"  as  Madame  Campan  puts  it,  his 
aspect  would  strike  awe  into  the  beholders,  and  persons  who  had  seen  him 
every  day  of  their  lives  were  apt  to  be  as  much  intimidated  as  a  young 
lady  at  her  first  drawing-room.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  members  of 
the  King's  household  claimed  certain  privileges  which  were  disputed 
them  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Saint  Germain's.  Anxious  to 
obtain  the  King's  decision  on  the  matter,  the  members  of  the  household 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  his  Majesty  to  urge  their  claims.  Bazire 
and  Soulaigre,  two  of  the  King's  valets,  undertook  to  act  as  deputies, 
and  obtained  without  difficulty  an  audience  of  the  sovereign.  The  next 
morning,  after  the  early  levee,  Louis  ordered  the  deputation  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  at  the  same  time  assumed  his  most  imposing  look.  Bazire, 
who  was  to  speak,  began  to  have  an  uncomfortable  sinking  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  his  knees  were  loosened  with  terror  ;  he  just  managed 
to  stammer  out  the  word  "  Sire."  Having  repeated  this  word  two  or 
three  times,  he  was  seized  with  a  felicitous  inspiration.  "  Sire,"  he  once 
more  began  (and  concluded),  "here  is  Soulaigre."  Soulaigre,  looking 
unutterably  wretched,  commenced  in  his  turn,  "  Sire  ....  sire  .... 
sire," — then  (oh,  happy  thought !)  ended  like  his  colleague,  '  Sire,  here  is 
Bazire."  The  King  smiled,  and  made  answer,  "  Gentlemen,  I  know  the 
motive  which  has  brought  you  here ;  I  will  see  that  your  petition  is 
granted,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  your  mission  as  deputies."  JZxeunt  Bazire  and  Soulaigre,  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  royal  grace  and  condescension.  What  power,  what 
prestige,  and  what  treasures  of  loyalty  must  have  been  fooled  away  by  the 
successors  of  Louis,  before  the  France  of  1715  could  be  changed  into  the 
France  of  1793  ! 
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PART  III. 

THE  MuiiAREEM  GIIUX  AND  FEAST  OF  ASH^RA. 

THE  Muharrem  Ghiin,  or  Turkish  New  Year's  Day,  is  movable,  not  as 
regards  the  Mahommedan  calendar,  but  as  respects  our  year,  so  that  it, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Turkish  religious  festivals  in  rotation,  may  fall  in 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  Last  year  the  Muharrem  Ghiin 
happened  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  this  year  it  fell  on  the  16th  of  last 
month,  and  in  1878  it  will  almost  coincide  with  our  own  New  Year's 
Day,  and  will  be  separated  by  only  a  week  from  that  of  the  Christians  of 
the  Greek  Church,  who  observe  Old  Style,  and  are  twelve  days  behind  us. 

It  must  remembered  that  the  old  year  dies  out  with  the  setting  sun ; 
the  new,  therefore,  really  begins  by  what  corresponds  to  our  New  Year's 
Eve.  It  is  ushered  in  by  a  CAndil  Gedjah,  or  illumination  night.  As 
this  is  not  a  great  religious  festival,  and  yet  nevertheless  calls  for 
rejoicing,  we  see  no  long  texts  of  fire  strung  from  minaret  to  minaret,  but 
just  the  octagonal  balcony,  or  mad'neh,  of  the  mosques  beaded  all  over 
with  small  lanterns,  or  perhap"s  with  coloured  glass  bowls  in  which 
lamp-wicks  are  burning  in  oil.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  means  of 
lighting  does  not  produce  a  very  brilliant  scene ;  it  has  an  effect,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  subdued  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  romance  that 
seems  to  cling  about  some  old  ivy -covered  mosques,  and  massive  walls 
and  shaded  hareem  windows,  overshadowed  by  tall  fir-trees  standing  up 
from  the  echoing  courts  about  the  dismal  houses  of  Stamboul.  Here  the 
wind  moans  through  the  branches  on  winter  nights,  when  we  cannot 
help  fancying  that  every  one  of  these  old  houses  might  tell  us  a  hundred 
tales  of  wasted,  weary  lives, — of  lives  of  women  who  are  slaves  to  the 
caprices  and  cruelty  of  husbands  who  are  their  jailors,  of  servants  who 
are  their  masters,  of  women  who  are  more  cruel  to  them  than  either. 
Looking  out  upon  the  half- lit  courts  in  neighbouring  houses  on  other 
New  Year's  eves,  I  have  listened  to  such  stories  as  make  the  heart  leap 
for  hope  of  sudden  deliverance  or  die  down  for  fear  at  overtaking 
calamities,  and  I  have  melted  with  pity  for  the  fate  of  women  who  are 
not  only  bought  like  cattle,  but  afterwards  have  a  life  of  virtual  im- 
prisonment lest  they  should  dare  learn  to  be  free. 

And  then  one  feels  another  sort  of  compassion  as  one  peers  into  the 
half-dimness.  Is  rejoicing  alone  meant  by  these  feeble  lights?  Alas, 
no  !  The  Turk's  love  for  illuminations  has  a  sinister  significance,  indi- 
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cative  of  its  opposite — his  fear  of  darkness  and  of  the  powers  of  evil  that 
may  lurk  about  him  in  obscurity.  Superstition — how  multiform  and 
how  injurious  ! — is  added  to  the  other  evils  that  Mussulman  men  and 
women  in  Turkey  have  to  bear.  Their  secret  horror  of  darkness  is 
uniform,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  peopled  with  malevolent  spirits  bent 
on  doing  them  some  bodily  mischief.  This  is  why  all  who  can  possibly 
afford  it  habitually  place  lights  in  every  room  before  the  twilight  has 
died  away ;  there  is  a  prodigality  of  these  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  whilst 
in  those  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  poor  I  have  counted  the  weary, 
silent  minutes  as  they  went  by  unmarked  even  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  and 
pitied  a  shivering  hostess  in  her  vain  attempts  to  be  gay  in  her  dull,  gloomy- 
looking  sofa,  where  she  trembled  amongst  her  guests  at  some  fancied 
shade  in  the  distance  ;  or  I  have  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  in  some 
poor  house,  where  almost  the  necessaries  of  life  would  have  been  wanting 
but  for  the  gifts  of  which  I  had  happily  been  made  the  almoner,  and  the 
one  miserable  candle  has  thrown  shadows  on  the  walls  into  which  the 
eyes  that  were  watching  for  the  shadows  of  death  peered  with  a  frightened 
dismay.  When,  ah  !  when  shall  the  light  of  the  new  era  break  through 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  superstition,  weakness,  and  crime,  and  show  men 
that  indeed  evil  spirits  are  nearer  than  they  think,  even  in  their  own 
heart's  core :  that,  if  they  would  be  delivered  from  the  terrorism  of  a 
dominion  of  evil,  they  must  first  be  expelled  thence  :  that  the  disordered 
imaginations  of  their  own  untrained  minds  are  more  harmful  to  them 
than  any  personal  malignant  presence  without  them  could  be. 

But  New  Year's  Day  in  Turkey  has  other  and  pleasanter  supersti- 
tions, and  to  them  may  be  attributed  part  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
is  looked  forward  to.  The  man  or  woman  who  reaches  this  day  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  with  a  fairly  filled  purse,  may  hope  to  be  favoured 
especially  by  Providence  in  these  respects  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
coming  year.  The  eve  that  ushers  in  the  Muharrern  Ghiin  has,  oddly 
enough,  only  a  half  share  of  the  Muharrem  honours.  The  customary 
greeting  between  friends,  "  May  the  new  year  be  blessed,  to  you  ! "  begins 
from  this  time,  but  its  ceremonious  expression  as  a  form  of  congratula- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  the  morrow.  This  introductory  part  of  the 
New  Year's  Day  is,  as  I  said,  in  point  of  fact  a  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
passed  very  much  like  our  own,  with  this  difference,  that  all  sad  thoughts 
are  thrust  carefully  out  of  remembrance,  lest  any  seeming  ingratitude 
should  tempt  Providence  to  order  hard  things  for  the  offender  in  time  to 
come ;  thus  a  grateful  feeling  for  any  good  that  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  must  be  cherished  above  all  others.  Perhaps  it  is  largely  on  this 
account  that  a  show  of  jollity  and  amusement  prevails  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  when  once  the  women  have  said  their  prayers  more  devoutly 
than  usual  and  the  men  have  been  to  mosque  two  hours  after  sunset. 

Now  begins  a  sort  of  gaiety  that  never  failed  to  impress  me  as  a  sorry 
striving  after  fun.  Work  is  of  course  for  the  time  put  away,  and  the 
household  breaks  up  into  coteries  bent  on  chatting  or  playing.  The 
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ladies  of  the  family  hold  a  friendly  reunion  amongst  themselves,  and 
perhaps  call  for  dancing  of  a  kind  that  may  be  designated  a  sort  of  rough 
opera.     As  this  it  represents  a  story  in  part  chanted  and  in  part  acted. 
One  of  these  dances  I  will  try  to  describe,  and  it  may  be  called  the  "  Test 
of  Affection."     A  bashful  maiden  (she  must  have  long  flowing  hair  and 
downcast  eyes)  stands  alone  upon  the  scene,  by  which  I  must  not  imply 
that  there  is  the  slightest  attempt  at  stage  accessories,  the  operatic  effect 
depends  entirely  on  the  two  singers,  and  the  part  of  the  lover  is  of  course 
sustained  by  a  female  character,  who  in  some  cases  dons  male  attire.  The 
maiden  stands  balancing  and  examining  a  large  coloured  silk  kerchief. 
A  moment  after  her  appearance  a  dark,  brigand-like  personage  enters 
from  the  left,  unseen  by  her,  and  seems  at  once  struck  by  her  grace  and 
beauty.     He  advances  towards  the  fair  one  with  gesticulations  indicative 
of  admiration,  and  a  burst  of  song  tuned  to  her  praises.     At  this  the  girl 
starts,  shields  herself  behind  the  kerchief,  which  she  holds  before  her  face 
as  an  improvised  curtain  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  retreats  hurriedly, 
but  with  graceful,  gliding,  backward  steps.     A  pursuit  is  kept  up  for 
about  four  stanzas,  the  lady  remaining  persistently  coy,  mute,  and  never 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor.     In  what  may  be  meant  in  mockery  of 
her  contempt,  the  pursuing  lover  next  displays  his  kerchief  as  a  screen 
before  his  face,  and  the  two,  still  gaining  or  losing  on  each  other,  continue 
the  mazy  circles  of  the  dance,  apparently  pouting  at  one  another.     The 
success  of  the  acting  here  depends  on  the  fluttering  motion  that  can  be 
imparted  to  the  waving  kerchiefs,  and  to  the  lady's  hair  in  imitation  of 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  to  the  graceful  sway  of  the  body  in  the  course  of 
the  moderated    chase.     Another  mood  succeeds  :    impassioned   stanzas 
again  break  forth,  the  pathos  of  the  voice  of  the  wooer  still  contrasting 
with  the  girl's  silent,  scornful  indifference,  which  at  last  draws  bitter 
tears  from  her  suppliant,  who  hides  his  face  in  his  handkerchief  and 
fairly  sobs.     The  lady  remains  callous  notwithstanding,  and  the  lover 
bethinks  himself  of  the  potency  of  a  gift  in  enticing  the  heart.  The  dance 
meanwhile  continues,  the  two  going  round  and  round  the  apartment  till 
they  must  be  more  than  giddy.    Now,  ceasing  from  flattering  words,  the 
swain  detaches  his  watch  and  chain,  from  his  girdle,  and  quickening  his 
steps  so  as  to  overtake  his  vis-a-vis,  he  places  them  unperceived  in  her 
waist-belt.    On  discovering  his  presents  she  examines  them  critically  and 
with  disdain,  and  then  gracefully,  but  with  a  superb  gesture  of  contempt, 
slides   them   along  the  ground  towards   the  feet   of  her   disconsolate 
admirer.     (This  has  to  be  done  with  care  and  tact,  so  that  the  watch  may 
not  be  injured ;  but  that  is  after  all  but  a  secondary  consideration  pro- 
vided the  acting  is  not  spoilt.)     The  rejected  one  now  divests  himself  of 
a  gold-embroidered  jacket,  again  advances,  and  succeeds  in  flinging  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  lady,  but  this  does  not  succeed  in  winning  him 
a  regard  of  kindness ;  she  remains  contemptuously  distant,  and  flings  the 
gift  from  her  after  turning  it  about  and  about  in  evident  admiration  of  its 
gorgeousness.     He  next  lays  a  purse  full  of  gold  at  her  feet,  but  this  too 
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is  spurned.  In  despair  the  lover  now  loudly  reproaches  her  for  her 
cruelty,  declaring  he  will  no  longer  endure  existence,  and  drawing  a  short 
dagger,  he  plunges  it  into  his  heart  and  drops  dead.  At  this  catastrophe 
the  girl  is  melted  into  pity,  and  falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  body 
gives  way  to  weeping  and  lamentations.  Her  love  has  been  won,  but 
his  had  to  be  proved  ;  flattery,  luxuries,  fortune  he  was  ready  to  give, 
but  the  only  true  test  was  wanting — would  he  give  his  life  1  The  proof 
pushed  to  the  utmost  remorse  ensued,  and  bitter  wailing  is  the  result. 
Strict  tragedy  requires  that  this  victim  of  unrequited  love  should  not  only 
fall  down  dead,  but  also  "  lay  himself  out,"  his  body  being  straight  and 
stiff,  and  his  arms  and  fingers  rigid  by  his  side.  This  makes  the  comic 
feature  of  the  scene,  and  calls  forth  bursts  of  laughter  that  becomes  hys- 
terical, as,  awakened  by  the  warm  repentant  tears  falling  on  his  eyelids, 
the  power  of  love  brings  the  spirit  of  the  lover  back  to  its  earthly  tene- 
ment ;  and  he  starts  up  (very  much  like  a  spring  dell)  to  fold  in  his  embrace 
one  no  longer  insensible  to  the  depth  of  his  devotion.  Grotesque  as  the 
whole  representation  is,  the  play  has  some  real  pathos  in  it  when  well 
dealt  with,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  dramatic  effect ;  the  actresses 
also  take  great  pride  in  performing  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
appreciative  audience,  amongst  whom  there  are  unsparing  critics. 

Whenever  this  very  favourite  "opera-dance"  is  called  for,  all  the 
slaves  of  the  house  will  flock  to  see  it,  and  crowd  around  doors  and  pas- 
sages, mounting  on  stools  to  see  over  each  other's  heads  and  witness  it. 
Should  there  be  no  dancing  to  call  all  together  on  New  Year's  evening, 
then  parties  of  twos  and  threes  will  congregate  in  the  large  sala,  or 
establish  themselves  in  separate  rooms  (two  or  three  calphas  share  one 
room  between  them),  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are  in  requisition, — 
backgammon,  cards,  dominoes,  and  knuckle-bones,  the  last  a  game  the 
Circassians  say  they  play  at  in  their  own  country.  Arab  slaves  will 
indulge  in  their  favourite  pastime  of  strumming  on  the  tom-tom,  a  gourd- 
like  drum,  and  will  keep  up  a  monotonous  beating  for  hours  and  hours, 
fully  to  their  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  other  listeners,  who  would 
fain  be  seeking  repose,  since  early  rising  is  a  duty  of  the  New  Year's 
morning. 

It  is  considered  fortunate  to  make  a  prayer  in  the  open  air  before 
breaking  one's  fast,  so  the  most  devout  amongst  the  women  would  hasten 
to  the  hareem  garden  for  this  purpose  before  taking  coffee  or  any  other 
refreshment.  Not  that  the  prayer  carpets  would  be  spread  here,  but  the 
women  would  go  one  by  one  to  stand  and  offer  an  informal  but  heartfelt 
thanksgiving.  Their  demeanour  when  thus  engaged  is  very  simple,  and 
they  speak  as  though  sure  that  there  is  One  who  is  listening  to  their 
words.  People  put  on  their  brightest  looks  and  some  holiday  dress  for  this 
anniversary,  and  one  hears  the  formula  of  congratulation,  "  Muharrem 
size  moubarak  oulsun  !  "  in  the  mouth  of  every  slave  as  she  passes  back- 
wards and  forwards  till  everybody  has  wished  everybody  a  happy  new 
year.  It  was  pleasant  to  participate  in  the  kindly,  cheery  feeling,  and  to 
have  my  share  of  greetings  to  give  and  to  receive. 
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The  Muhan-em  is,  as  I  said,  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  formal 
visits  are  exchanged  in  Turkish  society,  but  the  visits  on  this  day  are  not 
so  imperative  in  official  circles  as  those  paid  on  the  Ba'iram  feasts  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession,  and  take  a  tinge  of  friendly 
courtesy.  Sweetmeats  called  shakir  (sugar),  veritable  bon-bons,  white 
and  red  (that  taste  like  sweetened  coloured  chalk),  are  prepared  for 
callers  on  this  day  as  on  the  Bai'ram,  and  in  this  the  custom  somewhat 
resembles  the  etrennes  of  the  French  Jour  de  Van,  the  invariable  bon- 
bonniere,  since  on  ordinary  occasions  the  sweets  offei'ed  to  visitors  are  but 
jam  or  jelly  called  tar't'eleh',  served  in  a  single  cup  into  which  everybody 
dips  a  clean'  spoon. 

It  took  more  than  one  year  for  me  to  understand  all  the  doings  on  a 
Turkish  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  curious  that  the  customs  which  belong 
to  the  1st  of  April  in  England  and  in  France  belong  also  to  the 
Muharrem  Ghiin  in  Turkey.  Practical  jokes  of  all  sorts  are  played  off 
with  more  or  less  success.  Grown-up  calphas  and  young  girls  pass  each 
other,  their  eyes  lit  up  with  mischievous  intent.  The  same  spirit  is 
abroad  in  the  salaamlik,  and  the  younger  boys  and  girls  who  were  allowed 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  hareem  evidently  busied  themselves  in  inventing 
messages  to  carry  to  and  fro.  Everyone  is  on  the  alert  not  to  be  tricked 
into  believing  his  neighbour,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  do  get  tricked. 
A  message  is  despatched  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  fat,  puffy  coachman 
to  bring  his  mistress's  carriage  in  all  haste,  and  when  it  arrives  under 
the  windows  the  poor  man  is  greeted  with  bursts  of  derisive  laughter 
from  calphas  and  eunuchs  in  ambush  behind  window-curtains,  and  the 
dupe  has  been  caught.  (Such  a  trick  can  only  be  played  in  the  absence 
of  the  mistress.)  Boys  will  come  in  breathless  haste  averring  that  a 
house  at  the  end  of  the  street  is  on  fire,  and  those  who  run  to  see  are  fol- 
lowed with  jeering  laughter.  Stone  sugar-plums  will  be  offered  with  a 
pretence  of  innocent  friendliness,  and  a  disregard  of  consequences  pro- 
voking in  the  extreme,  but  not  attributable  to  malice  2wepense.  A  calpha 
will  be  told  that  some  dear  friend  or  relative  from  whom  the  accidents  of 
her  life  have  long  parted  her  is  but  just  arrived  to  ask  for  her,  and  when 
at  the  unlooked-for  news  she  gives  a  start  of  surprise  and  a  joyful  excla- 
mation a  rude  burst  of  merriment  dashes  her  delight.  All  this  goes  on 
more  or  less  under  the  rose,  except  in  the  case  of  the  young  masters  or 
mistresses,  who  practise  these  jokes  on  each  other  almost  unchecked. 

Then  I  found  it  was  a  matter  of  much  importance  whom  one  happened 
to  encounter  the  first  in  the  day.  There  were  faces  lucky  and  unlucky  to 
look  upon ;  it  was  a  good  sign  to  have  chanced  upon  somebody  jumert 
(generous)  or  ndzig  (pleasant).  Matronly  women  will  half-shyly  yield 
to  this  superstition,  and  take  a  look  through  the  kaffes  into  the  street, 
and  if  their  glance  should  light  on  one  of  the  lowest  servants  of  the  house 
there  will  be  a  deprecating  laugh  at  their  expense.  This  verges  some- 
what on  the  popular  belief  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  England. 

B.ut  £he  most  characteristic  observance  of  the  Muharrem  Ghiin  ig 
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one  which  is  very  curious,  and  one  which  maintains  equally  amongst 
men  and  women,  amongst  rich  and  poor.  Everybody  begs  a  coin  for 
luck  from  those  of  his  or  her  acquaintance  who  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  generous,  as  the  more  open-handed  the  giver  the  more  good  fortune 
his  gift  is  sure  to  bring  in  the  coming  year,  especially  if  it  be  in  itself  of 
intrinsic  value,  or  if  the  coin,  though  of  little  value,  is  new.  It  becomes 
quite  a  matter  of  necessity  that  every  head  of  a  house,  and  other  chief 
members  of  a  family,  should  lay  up  a  store  of  new  coins  for  this  anni- 
versary ;  rich  friends,  poor  dependents,  the  halt  and  the  maimed,  all  come 
to  beg  a  favour  which  cannot  well  be  refused.  Whether  or  no  the  givers 
felt  flattered  by  being  called  upon  to  furnish  these  charms  on  the  favours 
of  fortune  I  cannot  say,  but  they  always  prepared  them  willingly. 

Although  a  Ghiaour,  I,  like  the  rest,  had  my  court  for  friendly  beggars, 
and  these  chiefly  amongst  well-to-do  acquaintances,  coins  from  my  purse 
being  in  request.  In  most  Turkish  houses  the  lower  servants — mes- 
sengers, gardeners,  and  saises — are  either  Armenians  or  Christians  from 
one  of  the  provinces;  these  also  come  for  their  coin  for  luck,  so  that  the 
custom,  as  regards  these,  has  come  to  resemble  the  giving  of  our 
Christmas-boxes.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  these  coins  were  laid  by 
with  scrupulous  care  until  the  year  had  run  out,  when  they  went  to  swell 
the  amount  in  the  money-bag  and  the  general  quota  of  good  luck. 

During  the  years  I  was  in  Turkey  it  so  happened  that  the  Muharrem 
Ghlin  fell  in  the  early  spring,  about  April  and  March.  This  gave  a 
feeling  of  elasticity  to  those  who  joined  in  celebrating  it,  which  we,  who 
welcome  the  new  year  in  the  cold  dark  days  of  January,  cannot  know. 
There  is  a  delicious  freshness  in  looking  out  upon  tender  green  buds  and 
bright  spring  blossoms,  on  blue  skies  and  warm  sunshine,  and  saying  to 
one's  self,  "  This  is  New  Year's  Day  !  "  The  new  spring  of  life  in  nature 
and  new  start-point  in  time  have  a  marvellous  unison.  I  have  realised 
this  and  seen  those  about  me  given  up  to  its  pleasant  influences,  and  felt 
almost  sorry  we  in  England  have  not  a  movable  New  Year's  Day,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  does  not  happen  to  fall  in  spring  instead  of  mid-winter. 

Muharrem  is  the  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  that  month  the  Moslems  hold  a  festival  of  several 
days'  duration  which  is  curious  in  its  origin  and  observances.  This  is 
the  feast  of  the  Ashura,  kept  in  commemoration  of  man  and  beast  having 
been  preserved  alive  in  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Great  preparations 
are  made  for  this  feast,  large  stores  of  flour,  almonds,  Indian  corn 
(whole),  hazel  nuts,  walnuts,  fustecs  (a  small  Syrian  nut  boiled  in  salt 
water),  seeds  from  the  cone  of  the  pine-fir,  raisins,  wheat,  pearl-barley, 
and  other  grains  and  fruits  of  this  nature,  are  laid  in  about  this  time  just 
as  we  lay  in  our  Christmas  stores.  The  night  before  the  Ashura  feast 
commences  the  large  konaks  provide  one,  two,  or  three  huge  cauldrons, 
and  the  smaller  houses  vessels  of  proportionate  size,  in  which  the  Ashura, 
as  the  dish  is  called,  is  mixed  and  boiled.  It  is  usually  made  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  cooks  would  be  up  all  night  keeping  the  fire  going  and 
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stirring  the  compound,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  boiling.  In  large 
houses  a  quantity  is  made  at  once,  that  there  may  be  enough  to  last 
during  the  feast,  and  to  give  away  to  friends,  neighbours,  and  the  poor. 
The  dish  is  served  cold,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  sweetened 
gruel,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  cereals — pearl-barley,  wheat,  and  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  already  mentioned.  It  is  not  a  dish  to  be  refused  if 
one  makes  up  one's  mind  to  look  on  it  as  half  pudding,  half  dessert,  and 
a  mixture  of  both.  But,  unhappily,  nobody  is  content  with  tasting  of 
one  dish  only.  By  no  means !  All  round  the  dining-room  stand  testas 
(jugs)  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  handsome  huge  silver  claret-jug 
pattern  to  the  green-glazed  delft  and  unglazed  sand-coloured  earthenware, 
but  all  are  invariably  tied  up  in  green  gauze  (as  all  presents  are,  and  as 
are  the  little  trays  of  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  and  oranges  which  likewise 
pour  into  large  houses  on  the  Muharrem  Ghiin).  Each  testa  is  a  present 
from  a  different  house,  and  all  contain  compounds  varying  according  to 
the  receipt  which  each  house  has  chosen  to  adopt.  The  Ashura  dishes, 
then,  are  as  various  as  are  traditional  receipts  for  Christmas  pudding  and 
mince-pies  in  English  households.  We,  at  least,  are  content  to  taste  of 
one  set  of  mince-pies  only  at  our  dinner,  however  much  faith  we  may 
attach  to  the  popular  superstition  that  we  get  one  happy  month  for  every 
set  of  which  we  partake.  Turkish  women  seem  to  hold  the  same  sort  of 
superstition,  and  to  wish  to  assure  all  their  chances  at  once,  for  they  taste 
of  one  dish  after  another  and  try  their  relative  merits  in  a  way  which 
would  be  impossible  to  our  palates  ! 

All  the  slaves  of  a  household  are  plentifully  supplied  with  Ashura 
during  the  days  the  feast  lasts ;  large  quantities  of  this  food  are  also 
sent  to  poorer  neighbours,  and  beggars  bring  their  earthen  vessels  to  the 
kitchens  of  the  rich  to  be  filled.  At  the  same  time  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  can  at  all  afford  to  make  the  dish  do  not  fail  to  offer  some  to 
their  patrons  and  their  personal  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  a  common  inter- 
change of  civilities  at  this  time  between  persons  of  all  ranks,  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  all  men  stand  on  one  footing  of  equality  as  regards 
our  need  of  food  to  sustain  life. 

This  recognition  is  implied  by  the  traditional  origin  of  the  festival. 
The  Mohammedans  say  that  when  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark 
the  first  time  to  send  forth  the  raven,  the  rain  fell  upon  the  loose  grains  of 
various  sorts  which  had  become  mixed  on  the  floor  of  the  granary ; 
and  that  whilst  Noah's  heart  was  failing  him  because  the  dove  returned 
and  found  no  resting  place,  the  seeds,  unseen  by  Noah,  were  sending 
tender  green  shoots  to  give  him  hope  that  grain  should  yet  again  grow 
on  the  earth  to  renew  and  sustain  life  for  all  flesh ;  and  this  cheering 
sight  he  discovered  when  he  was  beginning  to  be  in  despair.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  tradition  that  the  family  in  the  ark  ate  of 
these  sodden  grains  during  the  last  days  of  their  stay  in  this  place  of 
refuge,  which  was,  as  we  remember,  uncovered  to  the  light  of  heaven 
"  in  the  first  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,"  It  seems  to  be  on 
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this  account  that  the  Mohammedan  festival  is  observed  during  the  first 
month  of  their  year. 

I  witnessed  once  or  twice  a  strange  and  rare  dance  that  I  did  not  at 
the  time  connect  with  the  Ashura  feast  or  with  the  story  of  the  animals 
saved  in  the  Ark,  but  which  I  now  imagine  had  its  origin  in  that. 
Several  girls  join  in  it,  keeping  a  circle,  sometimes  holding  hands,  some- 
times dancing  apart,  but  all  moving  in  unison  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  singing  a  lyrical  accompaniment  to  the  clashing  of  castanets  and 
other  instruments  of  the  musicians,  who  usually  sit  in  a  semicircle  oppo- 
site the  audience,  whilst  the  dancing  or  play  goes  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  girls  either  move  round  in  a  circle,  or  retreat  and  advance, 
their  movements  being  uncertain  and  regulated  by  the  leader — odsta — or 
professor.  At  the  end  of  every  stanza  comes  a  chorus,  during  which  the 
dancers  fall  on  their  knees,  stretch  their  necks  out  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  and  all  together  imitate  the  cry  of  some  animal — the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  or  cooing  of  the  dove.  At  one  chorus  the  girls  have  to 
bring  the  crown  of  the  head  on  the  floor,  and  with  one  jerk  send  their 
long  hair  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  like  so  many  spokes  of  a 
wheel :  this  seemed  to  mean  diving ;  at  another  part  they  crouch  on 
knees  and  elbows,  croak  like  frogs,  and  make  short  leaps  under  such 
difficulties  as  delight  to  the  utmost  any  juvenile  lookers-on.  This  repre- 
sentation is  a  long  one,  full  of  exaggerated  movement,  and  must  greatly 
fatigue  the  performers.  It  is  meant  to  represent  either  the  story  of  the 
Ark  or  that  of  the  Creation. 

The  Mahometan  faith  has  embodied  many  traditions  of  the  Jews  and 
stories  from  the  Old  Testament.  Mussulmans  have  a  very  special  reve- 
rence for  the  rainbow  as  an  actual  renewal,  whenever  it  appears,  of  the 
promise  of  God  not  again  to  destroy  the  earth  at  any  time.  Their  faith 
in  it  as  a  distinct  sign  to  them  is  all  the  more  vivid  from  their  being  in 
most  cases  quite  ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  rain- 
bow ;  in  such  things  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  simple  untaught 
children,  not  looking  for  the  physical  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
but  attributing  the  latter  to  some  unseen  power  in  the  region  of  the 
supernatxiral.  The  popular  belief  amongst  the  ignorant  classes  in  Turkey 
respecting  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  is  an  instance  of  this.  To  the  ordinary 
Turkish  mind  the  darkened  luminary  is  being  attacked  by  some  evil 
spirit  clambering  over  it,  endeavouring  to  quench  its  brightness,  and 
threatening  its  very  existence.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  extreme  asto- 
nishment, one  still  winter  evening,  to  hear  a  sudden  firing  of  guns  and  a 
running  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  streets,  with  shouting  and  noise, 
and  to  discover  that  all  this  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  people 
having  perceived  that  the  moon  was  getting  darkened.  The  monster 
was  at  its  fell  work  once  more,  and  must  be  frightened  off!  So  those 
who  had  them  brought  guns,  and  discharged  volleys  of  shot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  helpless  victim,  and  to  make  the  defence  more  effective  the 
Imams  also  discharged  their  fire-arms,  with  the  same  aim,  from  the 
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balconies  of  the  minarets.  The  struggle  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  men  and  boys  and  poor  women  crowding  below,  and  by 
ladies  and  slaves,  who  witnessed  these  proceedings  from  the  hareem  win- 
dows ;  and  the  triumph  and  relief  were  great  when  the  pious  invectives 
and  righteous  missiles  of  the  Imams  were  found  to  have  so  far  wrought 
terror  in  the  vampire  that  it  began  slowly  to  relax  its  hold  on  its  prey, 
and  the  moon  gradually  regained  its  effulgence.  Complacent  ejaculations 
of  victory  followed  exclamations  of  dismay,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
went  forth  from  many  hearts  that  had  been  beating  with  terror. 

I  found  myself  almost  unable  to  realise  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  as  could  make  this  perturbation  and  horror  possible  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  questioned  both  men  and  women  about  it ;  the  men 
treated  it  either  as  a  joke  or  were  reticent,  evidently  holding  the  custom 
as  a  part  of  their  traditions  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  the  women  were 
generally  fully  xuider  the  influence  of  the  belief,  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders and  averring,  "  It  must  be  so,  because  the  Khodjah  tells  us  so."  I 
took  some  of  them  on  one  side  and  demonstrated  the  causes  of  the 
eclipses  by  the  help  of  my  lamp  and  two  oranges,  and  was  rewarded 
after  one  or  two  essays  by  seeing  very  intelligent  glances  of  comprehen- 
sion pass  between  the  calphas  who  composed  my  audience.  -"  Aman  ! 
bou  ne  gheurtchek,  Cocona  1 "  ("  Well,  now,  is  that  really  true,  lady1? ") 
they  would  say  to  me  for  days  after,  as  they  came  about  me,  bringing 
coffee  or  offering  other  little  services ;  and  I  felt  of  what  infinite  use 
simple  practical  teaching  would  be  to  these  benighted  women. 

As  to  my  pupil,  she  was  simply  ashamed  that  I  should  know  any- 
thing of  this,  and  often  tried  to  prevent  my  learning  too  much  about  her 
country  people ;  but  when  she  found  I  had  made  a  discovery  involving 
some  popular  superstition,  she  would  condescend  to  put  it  to  me  in  the 
best  light  it  would  bear,  and  always  fell' back  on  her  last  defence, 
"You  know,  if  our  religion  teaches  us  that,  we  cannot  set  ourselves 
against  it." 

"By  all  means  let  religious  and  superstitious  beliefs  hold  a  place 
.  apart  in  your  minds,"  was  the  only  possible  rejoinder ;  "  but  at  least  try 
to  get  common-sense  notions  of  scientific  truths  as  the  very  first  ground- 
work of  anything  like  real  education."  And  on  that  understanding  we 
made  a  compromise  on  the  question,  Does  the  sun  revolve  round  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  around  the  sun  ?  The  great  central  truth  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy,  as  regards  our  universe,  is  no  doubt  believed  in  by  a 
few  enlightened  Turks,  but  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  received  with 
great  difficulty  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  There  are  two  terms  which 
render  the  verb  "  to  eclipse ; "  karartmak,  to  blacken,  used  by  the 
common  people,  and  guetchmek,  to  pass ;  whilst  gunech  toutoulmace,  a'i 
toutoulmace,  mean  the  "  catching "  of  the  sun,  the  "  catching "  of  the 
moon  together,  and  khousous,  eclipse,  refers,  I  believe,  to  the  passing  the 
ecliptic.  Whatever  may  be  implied  in  these  terms,  it  does  not  do  away 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Koran  there  is  a 
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special  prayer  to  be  preserved  from  the  mischief  of  the  moon  when  she  is 
eclipsed.  And  this  and  the  last  chapter  are  constantly  repeated  by 
Mussulmans  as  a  sure  preservative  against  magical  lunar  influences,  evil 
spirits,  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

~  The  Crescent  is  not  a  chance  representation  or  symbol  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith ;  the  new  moon  is  inseparably  connected  in  the  Mussulman 
mind  with  special  acts  of  devotion ;  its  appearance  is  watched  for  with 
eager  expectancy,  and  the  moment  the  eye  lights  on  the  slight  thread  of 
silver  in  the  western  twilight  it  remains  fixed  there  whilst  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  are  offered,  the  hands  being  held  up  by  the  face, 
the  palms  upward  and  open,  and  afterwards  passed  three  times  over  the 
visage,  the  gaze  still  remaining  immovable.  The  eyes  are  snatched  off,  if 
possible,  to  be  turned  straight  on  some  "lucky"  face  or  precious  object. 
A  fond  mother  will  send  for  her  child  to  be  near  at  hand  before  she 
takes  her  first  look  at  the  new  moon,  and  as  she  concludes  her  prayer 
she  will  look  into  its  eyes  and  kiss  it :  but  not  its  eye-lids  ;  that  would 
be  a  sure  sign  that  the  two  would  shortly  be  parted.  Favourite  slaves 
would  cover  their  faces  till  they  could  find  the  young  and  beautiful 
princess,  and  then,  as  they  looked  into  her  eyes,  would  make  their 
apology,  which  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  I  was  in  request  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  one  room  I  inhabited,  in  the  heart  of  Stamboul,  was 
besieged  at  the  new  moon  by  those  who  held  the  superstition  that  it  was 
unlucky  to  see  it  through  glass,  and  who  flocked  to  'my  three  windows 
because  they  had  no  kaffes,  and  could  be  thrown  up  (for  they  looked  into 
a  narrow  court,  and  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street).  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  rebuff  these  poor  girls,  whilst  I  smiled  at  their  super- 
stitious observances;  and  I  gave  permission  to  relay  after  relay  of  those 
who  asked  leave  to  station  themselves  at  my  windows  and  look  straight 
from  the  moon  into  my  face.  "  Who  can  bring  us  better  luck  than 
you  1 "  they  would  say ;  "  you  wish  good  to  every  one,  and  you  are  not  a 
Slave." 

At  the  equinox  the  Turks  hold  a  festival  for  the  inauguration  of 
spring.  How  far  it  is  a  religious  festival  I  cannot  say ;  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  observed  quite  simply,  with  social  rejoicings  and  holiday  feeling, 
such  as  mark  New  Year's  Day  amongst  us.  In  March  people  are  still  in 
their  town  houses  in  Stamboul,  but  if  the  day  is  fine  they  are  not  con- 
tent to  let  it  pass  without  making  an  excursion  into  the  country.  The 
Turkish  quarter  of  the  town,  when  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced,  is 
very  beautiful  when  one  gets,  as  I  did,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  many 
gardens  decked  in  spring  green ;  it  has  indeed  hardly  the  appearance  of 
a  town,  but  of  one  immense  garden,  in  which  grow  up  picturesquely 
tumble-down  houses,  ivy-clad  walls,  dome-covered  mosques,  and  shaft- 
like  minarets  ;  whilst  to  the  west  lies  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  calm  as  a  lake 
and  bright  as  a  mirror  in  the  clear  morning  light.  Seen  from  the 
narrow,  dusty  streets,  a  visitor  to  Stamboul  at  this  season  knows  nothing 
of  its  loveliness,  and  from  few  of  the  houses  have  the  inhabitants  so 
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extensive  a  view  as  that  which  fortunately  fell  to  my  lot.     It  has  often 
indemnified  me  for  a  residence  on  that  side  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

At  the  Ev'veV  Bahar,  or  Spring-tide,  all  the  Tm-ks  seem  to  participate 
in  a  certain  feeling  of  allegresse.     "  To-morrow  it  will  be  spring  ! "  they 
say,  as  they  hasten  to  make  preparations  for  passing  a  few  days  at  the  yali 
(sea-side  house),  or  kiosk,  or  tchifllik.     I  came  to  regard  March  the  21st 
as  a  day  on  which  a  sudden  flitting  might  be  looked  for,  and  was  careful 
to  have  my  own  packages  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  Turks  cling  to  them  to  this  day,  and  urge  them  to  sudden 
change  of  place  and  scene.     For  some  long  time  they  will  remain  under 
the  influence  of  a  contemplative  mood,  quite  content  in  their  enclosed 
houses,  provided  they  are  seated  cross-legged  on  a  soft  divan,   their 
rosary  in  one  hand  and  the  jasmin  rod  of  their  long  pipe  in  the  other  ; 
seated  thus,  men  and  women  seem  to  make  it  the  business  of  existence 
to  reflect  on  life  in  general  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  everything  in 
particular.     This  may  be  a  very  pleasant  way  of  passing  one's  time,  but 
the  most  indolent  and  indifferent  must  sooner  or  later  grow  weary  of  it. 
And  that  is  what  actually  happens  to  the  Turks,  both  men  and  women. 
A  sudden  desire  for  activity,  for  change  of  scene,  for  life  in  the  open  air, 
comes  upon  them.     As  few  of  them  have  any  busy  occupation  'in  the 
way  of  trade  or  art,  this  sudden  impulse  to  be  employed  finds  vent  for 
the  most  part  in  "moving" — the   making   up   of  effects  into   square 
bundles  (large  and  small  bogtchas,  or  silk  covers,  are  always  kept  ready  for 
this  purpose) — and  in  going  off  out  of  the  circumscribed  space  of  hareem 
or  salaamlik  to  some  almost  empty  country  house,  where  they  establish 
themselves  for  a  few  days,  with  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  pass 
their  time  in  walking  or  riding  on  the  hill  sides,  or  in  their  gardens. 
Turkish  women  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  it  is  cruel  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives  withhold  from  them,  for  the  most  part,  the 
innocent  pleasure  and  healthful  recreation  of  cultivating  them  them- 
selves ;  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  women  of  the  house  in 
which  I  was  remained  under  lock  and  key,  and  had  not  the  liberty  to  go 
into  their  own  gardens.     The  rigour  of  these  restrictions  is  somewhat 
relaxed  at  the  Ev'vel'  Bahar,  and  people  either  go  out  visiting  or  receive 
friends  at  their  own  house.     This  brings  in  quite  another  system  of  hos- 
pitality than  any  we  could  tolerate,  since  one  may  have  a  whole  family 
— mothers,  daughters,  children,  babies,  slaves — quartered  on  one  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  if  once  the  affliction  of  ennui  has  seized  them  at 
home. 

Of  all  days  in  the  year  the  first  morning  of  spring  must  be  honoured 
by  early  rising  and  an  earnest  spirit  of  gratitude  for  existence.  With 
day -break  or  soon  after,  the  faithful  Mussulman  will  hasten  to  spread  his 
hands  abroad  under  the  morning  sky;  if  a  light  spring  rain  should 
happen  to  be  falling  at  the  time,  it  is  not  to  be  avoided,  but  welcomed 
and  praised  as  a  source  of  the  earth's  fertility.  I  was  one  of  a  riding 
party,  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ev'vel'  Bahar,  when  we  were  caught 
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in  a  heavy  shower,  and  glad  to  seek  shelter  tinder  some  fine  trees,  at  the 
very  door  of  one  of  the  Sultan's  kiosks,  on  the  road  below  Tchamlidjah 
Teppesee,  a  hill  famous  for  an  extensive  but  distant  view  of  Stamboul, 
Galata,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  whilst  the  Princes  Islands  in  the  Marmora 
lie  to  the  left  and  the  Bosphorus  glistens  to  the  right.  The  rain  poured 
down  in  a  joyous,  tumultuous  way,  and  filled  the  valley  with  a  silvery 
mist-like  vapour  rising  from  the  war  mearth.  In  such  rain  one  was 
not  likely  to  reach  home  without  a  thorough  wetting ;  but  the  prospect 
made  nobody  gloomy.  Content  beamed  on  the  faces  of  the  efiendis,  who 
were  snugly  ensconced  on  wooden  stools  under  broad  umbrellas,  sipping 
coffee — on  those  of  the  Jcahvegees,  who  were  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
rain,  and  could  scarcely  keep  their  sputtering  fire  alight — on  the  faces  of 
the  itinerant  shakirgee,  whose  light  tray  of  sweetmeats  was  getting  deluged 
with  rain-water — on  that  of  the  beghirgee,  whose  hope  of  being  hired 
was  on  the  wane.  One  came  here  and  there  on  groups  of  khauums 
dripping  wet,  yashmaks  and  all,  trying  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
thick  holly-bushes  of  the  hedges ;  yet  they  too  repressed  every  expression 
of  discomfort  and  annoyance,  because  this  was  the  Ev'vel'  Bahar,  and  all 
wore  smiling,  grateful  looks,  uttering  from  time  to  time  ejaculations  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

One  of  the  Turkish  practices  at  Spring-tide  is  very  curious.  The 
hour  and  minute  and  second  at  which  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  are 
strictly  calculated,  and  this  instant  has  to  be  observed  in  a  special 
manner.  All  the  persons  of  a  household  must  be  ready  to  partake  at 
the  given  moment  of  a  compound  which  is  supposed  to  insure  them 
health  for  the  next  twelve  months.  The  medicine,  or  charm,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  brought  into  the  houses  with  some  ceremony ;  it  is  in 
small  round  glasses,  something  like  finger-glasses  with  a  cover,  that  are 
tied  up  in  green  gauze,  sealed  and  labeled  with  a  huge  heart-shaped 
label  bearing  directions  in  gilt  letters  as  to  the  precise  instant  at  which 
the  seal  should  be  broken  and  those  standing  by  should  dip  their  spoons 
in  and  eat  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind.  The  preparation  looks 
remarkably  like  small  garnet  beads  sticking  together  in  uneven  blocks, 
and  has  a  dark  crystallised  appearance.  I  was  told  one  ingredient  was 
the  flower  of  the  aloes  that  blooms  but  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  compound  is  Nev'rooze-ce-ah.  Watches  had  been  set 
with  the  greatest  exactitude  over-night,  and  were  placed  with  the  jar 
and  spoons  on  little  trays  in  every  room,  and  one  was  brought  to  mine 
also,  where  a  few  visitors  congregated  to  partake  with  me.  The  taste,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  was  sweet  but  slightly  acrid,  and  each  person  took 
but  a  very  small  portion,  all  dipping  together  exactly  at  8h.  36m.  10s. 
(A.M.),'  Frank  jtime,  or  2h.  36'  10'  (Turkish  time),  of  March  the  21st, 
1872r  ' 
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MEN  of  science  have  recently  called  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
dual  consciousness.  To  the  unscientific  mind  it  often  seems  that  con- 
sciousness in  its  normal  state  must  be  rather  multiple  than  dual.  "We 
lead,  habitually,  many  lives  at  once,  which  are  blended  and  intercalated 
in  strangely  complex  fashion.  Particular  moods  join  most  naturally,  not 
with  those  which  are  contiguous  in  time,  but  with  those  which  owe  a 
spontaneous  affinity  to  their  identity  of  composition.  When  in  my 
study,  for  example,  it  often  seems  as  if  that  part  alone  of  the  past 
possessed  reality  which  had  elapsed  within  the  same  walls.  All  else — 
the  noisy  life  outside,  nay,  even  the  life,  sometimes  rather  noisy  too,  in 
the  next  room,  becomes  dreamlike.  I  can  fancy  that  my  most  intimate 
self  has  never  existed  elsewhere,  and  that  all  other  experiences'  recorded 
by  memory  have  occurred  to  other  selves  in  parallel  but  not  continuous 
currents  of  life.  And  so,  after  a  holiday,  the  day  on  which  we  resume 
harness  joins  on  to  the  day  on  which  we  dropped  it,  and  the  interval 
fades  into  a  mere  hallucination. 

There  are  times  when  this  power  (or  weakness)  has  a  singular  charm. 
We  can  take  up  dropped  threads  of  life,  and  cancel  the  weary  monotony 
of  daily  drudgery ;  though  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  well-beloved  past, 
we  can  place  ourselves  in  immediate  relations  with  it,  and  break 
the  barriers  which  close  in  so  remorselessly  to  hide  it  from  longing  eyes. 
To  some  of  us  tbe  charm  is  worked  instantaneously  by  the  sight  of  an 
Alpine  peak.  The  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  crags  of  the  Wetterhorn 
are  spells  that  disperse  the  gathering  mists  of  time.  We  can  gaze 
upon  them  till  we  "  beget  the  golden  time  again."  And  there  is  this 
peculiar  fascination  about  the  eternal  mountains.  They  never  recall  the 
trifling  or  the  vulgarizing  associations  of  old  days.  There  are  times  when 
the  bare  sight  of  a  letter,  a  ring,  or  an  old  house,  overpowers  some  people 
with  the  rush  of  early  memories.  I  am  not  so  happily  constituted. 
Relics  of  the  conventional  kind  have  a  perverse  trick  of  reviving  those 
petty  incidents  which  one  would  rather  forget.  They  recall  the  old  follies 
that  still  make  one  blush,  or  the  hasty  word  which  one  would  buy  back 
with  a  year  of  the  life  that  is  left.  Our  English  fields  and  rivers  have 
the  same  malignant  freakishness.  Nature  in  our  little  island  is  too  much 
dominated  by  the  petty  needs  of  humanity  to  have  an  affinity  for  the 
simpler  and  deeper  emotions.  With  the  Alps  it  is  otherwise.  There,  as 
after  a  hot  summer  day  the  rocks  radiate  back  their  stores  of  heat,  every 
peak  and  forest  seems  to  be  still  redolent  with  the  most  fragrant  perfume 
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of  memory.  The  trifling  and  vexatious  incidents  cannot  adhere  to  such 
mighty  monuments  of  bygone  ages.  They  retain  whatever  of  high  and 
tender  and  pure  emotion  may  have  once  been  associated  with  them.  If 
I  were  to  invent  a  new  idolatry  (rather  a  needless  task)  I  should  pros- 
trate myself,  not  before  beast,  or  ocean,  or  sun,  but  before  one  of  those 
gigantic  masses  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  reason,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
attribute  some  shadowy  personality.  Their  voice  is  mystic  and  has  found 
discordant  interpreters ;  but  to  me  at  least  it  speaks  in  tones  at  once 
more  tender  and  more  awe-inspiring  than  that  of  any  mortal  teacher. 
The  loftiest  and  the  sweetest  strains  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth  may  be 
more  articulate,  but  do  not  lay  so  forcible  a  grasp  upon  my  imagination. 

In  the  summer  there  are  distractions.  The  business  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  moving  is  carried  on  by  too  cumbrous  and  clanking  a  machinery. 
But  I  had  often  fancied  that  in  the  winter,  when  the  whole  region 
becomes  part  of  dreamland,  the  voice  would  be  more  audible  and  more 
continuous.  Access  might  be  attained  to  those  lofty  reveries  in  which 
the  true  mystic  imagines  time  to  be  annihilated,  and  rises  into  beatific 
visions  untroubled  by  the  accidental  and  the  temporary.  Pure  undefined 
emotion,  indifferent  to  any  logical  embodiment,  undisturbed  by  external 
perception,  seems  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  transcendental.  Few 
people  have  the  power  to  rise  often  to  such  regions  or  remain  in  them 
long.  The  indulgence,  when  habitual,  is  perilously  enervating.  But 
most  people  are  amply  secured  from  the  danger  by  incapacity  for  the 
enjoyment.  The  temptation  assails  very  exceptional  natures.  We — the 
positive  and  matter-of-fact  part  of  the  world — need  be  no  more  afraid  of 
dreaming  too  much  than  the  London  rough  need  be  warned  against  an 
excessive  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Our  danger  is  the  reverse.  Let  us, 
in  such  brief  moments  as  may  be  propitious,  draw  the  curtains  which  may 
exclude  the  outside  world,  and  abandon  ourselves  to  the  passing  luxury 
of  abstract  meditation ;  or  rather,  for  the  word  meditation  suggests  too 
near  an  approach  to  ordinary  thought,  of  passive  surrender  to  an  emotional 
current. 

The  winter  Alps  provide  some  such  curtain.  The  very  daylight  has 
an  unreal  glow.  The  noisy  summer  life  is  suspended.  A  scarce  audible 
hush  seems  to  be  whispered  throughout  the  region.  The  first  glacier 
stream  that  you  meet  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  prevailing  melody.  In 
summer  the  torrent  comes  down  like  a  charge  of  cavalry — all  rush  and 
roar  and  foam  and  fury — turbid  with  the  dust  ground  from  the  mountain's 
flanks  by  the  ice-share,  and  spluttering  and  writhing  in  its  bed  like  a 
creature  in  the  agonies  of  strangulation.  In  winter  it  is  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  one  of  the  gentle  brooks  that  creeps  round  the  roots  of 
Scawfell,  or  even  one  of  those  sparkling  trout-streams  that  slide  through  a 
water  meadow  in  the  south.  It  is  perfectly  transparent.  It  babbles 
round  rocks  instead  of  clearing  them  at  a  bound.  It  can  at  most  fret 
away  the  edges  of  the  huge  white  pillows  of  snow  that  cap  the  boulders. 
High  up  it  can  only  show  itself  at  intervals  between  smothering  snow-beds 
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which  form  continuous  bridges.  Even  the  thundering  fall  of  the  Handeck 
becomes  a  gentle  thread  of  pure  water  creeping  behind  a  broad  sheet  of 
ice,  more  delicately  carved  and  moulded  than  a  lady's  veil,  and  so  dim- 
inished in  volume  that  one  wonders  how  it  has  managed  to  festoon  the 
broad  rock  faces  with  so  vast  a  mass  of  pendent  icicles.  The  pulse  of  the 
mountains  is  beating  low ;  the  huge  arteries  through  which  the  life-blood 
courses  so  furiously  in  summer  have  become  a  world  too  wide  for  this 
trickle  of  pellucid  water.  If  one  is  still  forced  to  attribute  personality  to 
the  peaks,  they  are  clearly  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  They  are 
spell-bound,  dreaming  of  dim  abysses  of  past  time  or  of  the  summer  that 
is  to  recall  them  to  life.  They  are  in  a  trance  like  that  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  when  he  heard  strange  spirit  voices  conversing  overhead  in 
mysterious  murmurs. 

This  dream-like  impression  is  everywhere  pervading  and  dominant. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  the  contrary  impression  of  stupendous,  if  latent, 
energy  which  the  Alps  make  upon  one  in  summer.  Then  when  an 
avalanche  is  discharged  down  the  gorges  of  the  Jungfrau,  one  fancies  it 
the  signal  gun  of  a  volley  of  artillery.  It  seems  to  betoken  the  presence 
of  some  huge  animal,  crouching  in  suspense  but  in  perpetual  vigilance, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  into  portentous  activity.  '  In  the 
winter  the  sound  recalls  the  uneasy  movement  of  the  same  monster,  now 
lapped  in  sevenfold  dreams.  It  is  the  rare  interruption  to  a  silence  which 
may  be  felt — a  single  indication  of  the  continued  existence  of  forces 
which  are  for  the  time  lulled  into  absolute  repose.  A  quiet  sea  or  a 
moonlit  forest  on  the  plains  may  give  an  impression  of  slumber  in  some 
sense  even  deeper.  But  the  impression  is  not  so  vivid  because  less  per- 
manent and  less  forcibly  contrasted.  The  lowland  forest  will  soon  return 
to  such  life  as  it  possesses,  which  is  after  all  little  more  than  a  kind  of 
entomological  buzzing.  The  ocean  is  the  only  rival  of  the  mountains. 
But  the  six  months'  paralysis  which  locks  up  the  energies  of  the  Alps  has 
a  greater  dignity  than  the  uncertain  repose  of  the  sea.  It  is  as  proper  to 
talk  of  a  sea  of  mountains  as  of  a  mountain  wave ;  but  the  comparison 
always  seems  to  me  derogatory  to  the  scenery  which  has  the  greatest 
appearance  of  organic  unity.  The  sea  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but  it 
is  a  fidgety  uncomfortable  kind  of  element ;  you  can  see  but  a  little  bit 
of  it  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  horribly  monotonous.  All 
poetry  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  hold  that  even  the  Atlantic 
is  often  little  better  than  a  bore.  Its  sleep  chiefly  suggests  absence  of  the 
most  undignified  of  all  ailments ;  and  it  never  approaches  the  grandeur 
of  the  strange  mountain  trance. 

There  are  dreams  and  dreams.  The  special  merit  of  the  mountain 
structure  is  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  certain  strains  of  emotion  not 
elsewhere  to  be  enjoyed  together.  The  winter  Alps  are  melancholy,  as 
everything  sublime  is  more  or  less  melancholy.  The  melancholy  is  the 
spontaneous  recognition  by  human  nature  of  its  own  pettiness  when 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  what  we  please  to  regard  as  eterna.1 
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and  infinite.     It  is  the  starting  into  vivid  consciousness  of  that  sentiment 
which  poets  and  preachers  have  tried,  with  varying  success,  to  crystallize 
into  definite  figures  and  formulae ;  which  is  necessarily  more  familiar  to  a 
man's  mind,  as  he  is  more  habitually  conversant  with  the  vastest  objects 
of  thought ;  and  which  is  stimulated  in  the  mountains  in  proportion  as 
they  are  less  dominated  by  the  petty  and  temporary  activities  of  daily 
life.     In  death,  it  is  often  said,  the  family  likeness  comes  out  which  is 
obscured  by  individual  peculiarities  during  active  life.     So  in  this  living 
death  or  cataleptic  trance  of  the  mountains,  they  carry  the  imagination 
more  easily  to  their  permanent  relations  with  epochs  indefinitely  remote. 
The  melancholy,  however,  which  is  shared  with  all  that  is  sublime  or 
lovely  has  here  its  peculiar  stamp.     It  is  at  once  exquisitely  tender  and 
yet  wholesome  and  stimulating.     The  Atlantic  in  a  December  gale  pro- 
duces a  melancholy  tempered  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  human 
life  that  struggles  against  its  fury ;  but  there  is  no  touch  of  tenderness  in 
its  behaviour ;  it  is  a  monster  which  would  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in 
mangling  and  disfiguring  its  victim.     A  boundless  plain  is  often  at  once 
melancholy  and  tender,  especially  when  shrouded  in  snow ;   but  it  is 
depressing  as  the  vapours  which  hang  like  palls  over  a  dreary  morass. 
The  Alps  alone  possess  the  merit  of  at  once  soothing  and  stimulating. 
The  tender  half-tones,  due  to  the  vaporous  air,  the  marvellous  delicacy  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  snow-piled  ranges,  and  the  subtlety  of  line,  which 
suggests  that  some  sensitive  agent  has  been  moulding  the  snow-covering 
to  every  gentle  contour  of  the  surface,  act  like  the  media  which  allow 
the  light-giving  rays  to  pass,  whilst  quenching  the  rays  of  heat ;  they 
transmit  the  soothing  and  resist  the  depressing  influences  of  nature.    The 
snow  on  a  half-buried  chalet  suggests  a  kind  hand  laid  softly  on  a  sick 
man's  brows.     And  yet  the  nerves  are  not  relaxed.     The  air  is  bright 
and  bracing  as  the  purest  breeze  on  the  sea-shore,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  languor.     It  has  the  inspiring  quality  of  the  notorious  "  wild 
North-Easter,"  without  its  preposterous  bluster.     Even  in  summer  the 
same  delicious  atmosphere  may  be  breathed  amongst  the  higher  snow- 
fields  in  fine  weather.     In  winter   it  descends  to  the  valleys,  and  the 
nerves  are  strung  as  firmly  as  those  of  a  race-horse  in  training,  without 
being  over-excited.     The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  intensity  of  charac- 
ter which  redeems  every  detail  of  a  mountain  region  from  the  common- 
place.   The  first  sight  of  a  pine-tree,  bearing  so  gallantly — with  something, 
one  may  almost  say,  of  military  jauntiness — its  load  of  snow-crystals  de- 
stroyed to  me  for  ever  the  charm  of  one  of  Heine's  most  frequently-quoted 
poems.     It  became  once  for  all  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  least  morbid 
of  trees  indulging  in  melancholy  longings  for  a  southern  palm.     It  may 
show  something  of  the  sadness  of  a  hard  struggle  for  life ;  but  never  in 
the  wildest  of  storms  could  it  condescend  to  sentimentalism. 

But  it  is  time  to  descend  to  detail.  The  Alps  in  winter  belong,  I 
have  said,  to  dreamland.  From  the  moment  when  the  traveller  catches 
sight,  from  the  terraces  of  the  Jura,  of  the  long  encampment  of  peaks, 
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from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Wetterhorn,   to  the  time  when  he  has  pene- 
trated to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  chain,  he  .is  passing  through  a 
series  of  dreams  within  dreams.  Each  vision  is  a  portal  to  one  beyond  and 
within,  still  more  unsubstantial  and  solemn.     One  passes,  by  slow  grada- 
tions, to  the  more  and  more  shadowy  regions,  where  the  stream  of  life 
runs  lower  and  the  enchantment  binds  the  senses  with  a  more  powerful 
opiate.     Starting,  for  example,  from  the  loveliest  of  all  conceivable  lakes, 
where  the  Bliimlis  Alp,  the  Jungfrau,  and  Schreckhorn  form  a  marvellous 
background  to  the  old  towers  of  Thun,  one  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the 
charm.     The  lake- waters,  no  longer  clouded  by  turbid  torrents,  are  mere 
liquid  turquoise.     They  are  of  the  colour  of  which  Shelley  was  thinking 
when  he  described  the  blue  Mediterranean  awakened  from  his  summer 
dreams  "  beside  a  pumice-isle  in  Baiae's  Bay."     Between  the  lake  and  the 
snow-clad  hills  lie  the  withered  forests,  the  delicate  reds  and  browns  of 
the  deciduous  foliage  giving  just  the  touch  of  warmth  required  to  con- 
trast the  coolness  of  the  surrounding  scenery.     And  higher  up,  the  pine- 
forests  still  displays  their  broad  zones  of  purple,  not  quite  in  that  uncom- 
promising spirit  which  reduces  them  in  the  intensity  of  summer  shadow  to 
mere  patches  of  pitchy  blackness,  but  mellowed  by  the  misty  air,  and 
with  their  foliage  judiciously  softened  with  snow-dust  like  the  powdered 
hair  of  a  last- century  beauty.     There  is  no  longer  the  fierce  glare  which 
gives  a  look  of  parched  monotony  to  the  stretches  of  lofty  pasture  under 
an  August  sun.     The  perpetual  greens,  denounced  by  painters,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  place  are  ranges  of  novel  hue  and  texture  which 
painters  may  possibly  dislike — for  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  secrets — 
but  which  they  may  certainly  despair  of  adequately  rendering.     The 
ranges  are  apparently  formed  of  a  delicate  material  of  creamy  whiteness, 
unlike  the  dazzling  splendours  of  the  eternal  snows,  at  once  so  pure  and 
so  mellow  that  it  suggests  rather  frozen  milk  than  ordinary  snow.     If 
not  so  ethereal,  it  is  softer  and  more  tender  than  its  rival  on  the  loftier 
peaks.     It  is  moulded  into  the  same  magic  combination  of  softness  and 
delicacy  by  shadows  so  pure  in  colour  that  they  seem  to  be  woven  out  of 
the  bluest  sky  itself.     Lake  and  forest  and  mountain  are  lighted  by  the 
low  sun,   casting  strange  misty  shadows  to  portentous  heights,  to  fade  in 
the  vast  depths  of  the  sky,  or  to  lose  themselves  imperceptibly  on  the 
mountain  flanks.     As  the  steamboat  runs  into  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  a 
group  of  pine-trees  on  the  sky-line  comes  near  the  sun,  and  is  suddenly 
transformed  into  molten  silver ;  or  some  snow-ridge,  pale  as  death  on 
the  nearest  side,  is  lighted  up  along  its  summit  with  a  series  of  points 
glowing  with  intense  brilliancy,  as  though  the  peaks  were  being  kindled 
by  a  stupendous  burning-glass.     The  great  snow-mountains  behind  stand 
glaring  in  spectral  calm,  the  cliffs  hoary  with  frost,  b;it  scarcely  changed 
in  outline  or  detail  from  their  summer  aspect.     When  the  sun  sinks,  and 
the  broad  glow  of  gorgeous  colouring  fades  into  darkness,  or  is  absorbed 
by  a  wide  expanse  of  phosphoric  moonlight,  one  feels  fairly  in  the  out§r 
court  of  dreamland. 
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Scenery,  even  the  wildest  which  is  really  enjoyable,  derives  half  its 
charm  from  the  occult  sense  of  the  human  life  and  social  forms  moulded 
upon  it.  A  bare  fragment  of  rock  is  ugly  till  enamelled  by  lichens,  and 
the  Alps  would  be  unbearably  stern  but  for  the  picturesque  society  pre- 
served among  their  folds.  In  summer  the  true  life  of  the  people  is 
obscured  by  the  rank  overgrowth  of  parasitic  population.  In  winter  the 
stream  of  existence  shows  itself  in  more  of  its  primitive  form,  like  the 
rivulets  which  represent  the  glacier  torrents.  As  one  penetrates  further 
into  the  valleys,  and  the  bagman  element — the  only  representative  of  the 
superincumbent  summer  population — disappears,  one  finds  the  genuine 
peasant,  neither  the  parasite  which  sucks  the  blood  of  summer  tourists 
nor  the  melodramatic  humbug  of  operas  and  picture-books.  He  is  the 
rough  athletic  labourer,  wrestling  with  nature  for  his  immediate  wants, 
reducing  industrial  life  to  its  simplest  forms,  and  with  a  certain  capacity 
— not  to  be  quite  overlooked — for  the  absorption  of  schnaps.  Even  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  would  admit  the  force  of  the  temptation  after  watching 
a  day's  labour  in  the  snow- smothered  forests.  The  village  is  empty  of  its 
male  inhabitants  in  the  day,  and  towards  evening  one  hears  distant  shouts 
and  the  train  of  sleighs  emerges  from  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  laden  with 
masses  of  winter  fodder,  or  with  the  mangled  trunks  of  "  patrician  trees," 
which  strain  to  the  utmost  the  muscles  of  their  drawers.  As  the  edge  of 
an  open  slope  is  reached,  a  tumultuous  glissade  takes  place  to  the  more 
level  regions.  Each  sleigh  puts  out  a  couple  of  legs  in  advance,  like  an 
insect's  feelers,  which  agitate  themselves  in  strange  contortions,  resulting 
by  some  unintelligible  process  in  steering  the  freight  past  apparently  in- 
superable obstacles.  One  may  take  a  seat  upon  one  of  these  descending 
thunderbolts  as  one  may  shoot  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the 
process  is  slightly  alarming  to  untrained  nerves. 

As  the  sun  sinks  the  lights  begin  to  twinkle  out  across  the  snow  ft-om 
the  scattered  cottages,  more  picturesque  than  ever  under  their  winter 
covering.  There  is  something  pathetic,  I  hardly  know  why,  in  this 
humble  illumination  which  lights  up  the  snowy  waste  and  suggests  a 
number  of  little  isolated  foci  of  domestic  life.  One  imagines  the  family 
gathered  in  the  low  close  room,  its  old  stained  timbers  barely  visible  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  primitive  lamp,  and  the  huge  beams  in  the  ceiling 
enclosing  mysterious  islands  of  gloom,  and  remembers  Macaulay's  lonely 
cottage  where 

The  oldest  cask  is  opened 
And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit. 

The  goodman  is  probably  carving  lopsided  chamois  instead  of-"  trim- 
ming his  helmet's  plume ; "  but  it  may  be  said  with  literal  truth  that 

The  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 
Groes  flashing  through  the  loom, 

and  the  spinning-wheel  has  not  yet  become  a  thing  of  the  past.     Though 
more  primitive  in  its  arrangements,  the  village  is  in  some  ways  more 
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civilized  than  its  British  rival.  A  member  of  a  School  Board  might 
rejoice  to  see  the  energy  with  which  the  children  are  making  up  arrears 
of  education  interrupted  by  the  summer  labours.  Olive  branches  are 
plentiful  in  these  parts,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  amazingly  in  the  winter. 
The  game  of  sliding  in  miniature  sleighs  seems  to  be  inexpressibly  attrac- 
tive for  children  of  all  ages,  and  may  possibly  produce  occasional 
truancy.  But  the  sleighs  also  carry  the  children  to  school  from  the  higher 
clusters  of  houses,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  making  daily  pilgrimages 
long  enough  to  imply  a  considerable  tax  upon  their  pedestrian  powers. 
A  little  picture  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write  of  a  string  of  red-nosed 
urchins  plodding  vigorously  up  the  deep  tracks  which  lead  from  the  lower 
valley  to  a  remote  hamlet  in  a  subsidiary  glen.  The  day  was  gloomy,  the 
light  was  fading,  and  the  grey  hill-ranges  melted  indistinguishably  into 
the  grey  sky.  The  form  of  the  narrow  glen,  of  the  level  bottom  in  which 
a  few  cottages  clustered  near  the  smothered  stream,  of  the  sweeps  of  pine- 
forests  rising  steeply  to  the  steeper  slopes  of  alp,  and  of  the  ranges  of 
precipitous  rock  above  was  just  indicated  by  a  few  broad  sweeps  of  dim 
shadow  distinct  enough  to  suggest,  whilst  scarcely  denning,  the  main 
features  of  the  valley  and  its  walls.  Lights  and  shadows  intermingled 
so  faint  and  delicate  that  each  seemed  other ;  the  ground  was  a  form  of 
twilight;  and  certainly  it  looked  as  though  the  children  had  no  very 
cheerful  prospect  before  them.  But,  luckily,  the  mental  colouring  be- 
stowed by  the  childish  mind  upon  familiar  objects  does  not  come  from 
without  nor  depend  upon  the  associations  which  are  indissoluble  for  the 
older  observer. 

There  is  no  want,  indeed,  of  natural  symbols  of  melancholy  feeling, 
of  impressive  bits  of  embodied  sadness,  recalling  in  sentiment  some  of 
Bewick's  little  vignettes  of  storm-beaten  crag  and  desolate  churchyard. 
Any  place  out  of  season  has  a  certain  charm  for  my  mind  in  its  sugges- 
tions of  dreamful  indolence.  But  the  Alpine  melancholy  deepens  at  times 
to  pathos  and  even  to  passionate  regret.  The  deserted  aspect  of  these 
familiar  regions  is  often  delicious  in  its  way,  especially  to  jaded  faculties. 
But  it  is  needless  to  explain  at  length  why  some  familiar  spots  should 
now  be  haunted,  why  silence  should  sometimes  echo  with  a  bitter  pang 
the  voices  of  the  past,  or  the  snow  seem  to  be  resting  on  the  grave  of 
dead  happiness.  The  less  said  on  such  things  the  better ;  though  the  sen- 
timent makes  itself  felt  too  emphatically  to  be  quite  ignored.  The  sadder 
strains  blend  more  audibly  with  the  music  of  the  scenery  as  one  passes 
upwards  through  grim  gorges  towards  the  central  chain  and  the  last 
throbs  of  animation  begin  to  die  away.  In  the  calmest  summer  day  the 
higher  Aar  valley  is  stern  and  savage  enough.  Of  all  congenial  scenes  for 
the  brutalities  of  a  battle-field,  none  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
dark  basin  of  the  Grimsel,  with  nothing  above  but  the  bleakest  of  rock, 
and  the  most  desolate  of  snow-fields,  and  the  sullen  lake  below,  equally 
ready  to  receive  French  or  Austrian  corpses.  The  winter  aspect  of  the 
valley  seems  to  vary  between  two  poles.  It  can  look  ghastly  as  death  when 
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the  middle  air  is  thick  with  falling  snow,  just  revealing  at  intervals  the 
black  bosses  of  smoothed  cliff  that  glare  fantastically  downwards  from  ap- 
parently impassable  heights,  whilst  below  the  great  gash  of  the  torrent-bed 
looks  all  the  more  savage  from  the  cakes  of  thick  ice  on  the  boulders  at  the 
bottom.  It  presents  an  aspect  which  by  comparison  may  be  called  gentle 
when  the  winter  moonlight  shows  every  swell  in  the  continuous  snowfields 
that  have  gagged  the  torrent  and  smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  the  rocks. 
But  the  gorge  is  scarcely  cheerful  at  the  best  of  times,  nor  can  one  say 
that  the  hospice  to  which  it  leads  is  a  lively  place  of  residence  for  the 
winter.  Buried  almost  to  the  eaves  in  snow,  it  looks  like  an  eccentric 
grey  rock  with  green  shutters.  A  couple  of  servants  spend  their  time 
in  the  kitchen  with  a  dog  or  two  for  company,  and  have  the  consolations 
of  literature  in  the  shape  of  a  well-thumbed  almanac.  Doubtless  its 
assurance  that  time  does  not  actually  stand  still  must  often  be  welcome. 
The  little  dribble  of  commerce,  which  never  quite  ceases,  is  represented 
by  a  few  peasants,  who  may  occasionally  be  weatherbound  long  enough  to 
make  serious  inroads  on  the  dry  bread  and  frozen  ham.  Pigs,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  seem  to  be  the  chief  article  of  exchange,  and  they  squeal 
emphatic  disapproval  of  their  enforced  journey.  At  such  a  point  one  is 
hanging  on  to  the  extremest  verge  of  civilization.  It  is  the  last  outpost 
held  by  man  in  the  dreary  regions  of  frost.  One  must  generally  reach  it 
by  floundering  knee-deep,  with  an  occasional  plunge  into  deeper  drifts 
through  hours  of  severe  labour.  Here  one  has  got  almost  to  the  last 
term.  The  dream  is  almost  a  nightmare.  One's  soul  is  sinking  into 

that  sleep 

"Where  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity. 

There  is  but  a  fragile  link  between  ourself  and  the  outer  world.  Tak- 
ing a  plunge  into  deep  water,  the  diver  has  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
feeling,  as  though  an  insuperable  distance  intervened  between  himself  and 
the  surface.  Here  one  is  engulphed  in  abysses  of  wintry  silence.  One  is 
overwhelmed  and  drenched  with  the  sense  of  mountain  solitude.  And 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  pass  yet  further,  and  to  feel  that  this  flicker  of  life, 
feeble  as  it  may  be,  may  yet  be  a  place  of  refuge  as  the  one  remaining  bond 
between  yourself  and  society.  One  is  but  playing  at  danger ;  but  for  the 
moment  one  can  sympathise  with  the  Arctic  adventurer  pushing  towards 
the  Pole,  and  feeling  that  the  ship  which  he  has  left  behind  is  the  sole 
basis  of  his  operations.  Above  the  Grimsel  rises  the  Gallenstock,  which, 
though  not  one  of  the  mightiest  giants,  is  a  grand  enough  peak,  and 
stands  almost  at  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Alps.  The  head  waters  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Rhine  flow  from  its  base,  and  it  looks  defiantly  across  a 
waste  of  glaciers  to  its  great  brethren  of  the  Oberland.  It  recalls  Milton's 
magnificent  phrase,  "  The  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount,"  but  looks 
over  a  nobler  prospect  than  St.  Michael's.  Five  hours'  walk  will  reach 
it  in  summer,  and  it  seemed  that  its  winter  panorama  must  be  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  in  the  region.  The  accident  which  frustrated  our 
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attempt  gave  a  taste  of  that  savage  nature  which  Seems  ready  to  leap  to 
life  in  the  winter  mountains.  The  ferocious  element  of  the  scenery  cul- 
minated for  a  few  minutes,  which  might  easily  have  been  terrible. 

We  had  climbed  high  towards  the  giant  backbone  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  few  minutes  would  have  placed  us  on  the  top.  We  were  in  that  dim 
upper  stratum,  pierced  by  the  nobler  peaks  alone,  and  our  next  neighbour 
in  one  direction  was  the  group  of  Monte  Rosa,  some  sixty  miles  away, 
but  softly  and  clearly  defined  in  every  detail  as  an  Alpine  distance  alone 
can  be.  Suddenly,  without  a  warning  or  an  apparent  cause,  the  weather 
changed.  The  thin  white  flakes  which  had  been  wandering  high  above 
our  heads  changed  suddenly  into  a  broad  black  veil  of  vapour,  dimming 
square  leagues  of  snow  with  its  shadows.  A  few  salmon-coloured  wreaths 
that  had  been  lingering  near  the  furthest  ranges  had  vanished  between 
two  glances  at  the  distance,  and  in  their  place  long  trailers  of  cloud  spread 
themselves  like  a  network  of  black  cobwebs  from  the  bayonet-point  of 
the  Weisshorn  to  the  great  bastion  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  and  seemed  to  be 
shooting  out  mysterious  fibres,  as  the  spider  projects  its  nets  of  gossamer. 
Though  no  formed  mass  of  cloud  had  showed  itself,  the  atmosphere  bathing 
the  Oberland  peaks  rapidly  lost  its  transparency,  and  changed  into  a  hugo 
blur  of  indefinite  gloom.  A  wind,  cold  and  icy  enough,  had  all  day  been 
sucked  down  the  broad  funnel  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  from  the  limiting 
ridges ;  and  the  light  powdery  snow  along  the  final  parapet  of  the  Gallens- 
back  had  been  blowing  off  in  regular  puffs,  suggestive  of  the  steady  roll 
of  rifle  smoke  from  the  file-firing  of  a  battalion  in  line.  Now  the  wind 
grew  louder  and  shriller ;  miniature  whirlwinds  began  to  rollick  down 
the  steep  gullies,  and  when  one  turned  towards  the  wind,  it  seemed  as  if  an 
ice-cold  hand  was  administering  a  sharp  blow  to  the  cheek.  In  our  soli- 
tude, beyond  all  possible  communication  with  permanent  habitation,  dis- 
tant by  some  hours  of  walk  even  from  our  base  at  the  Grimsel,  there  was 
something  almost  terrible  in  this  sudden  and  ominous  awakening  of  the 
storm  spirit.  We  had  ventured  into  the  monster's  fastness  and  he  was 
rousing  himself.  We  depended  upon  the  coming  moon  for  our  homeward 
route,  and  the  moon  would  not  have  much  power  in  the  thick  snowstorm 
that  was  apparently  about  to  envelope  us. 

Retreat  was  evidently  prudent,  and  when  the  dim  light  began  to  fade 
we  were  still  climbing  that  broad-backed  miscellaneous  ridge  or  con- 
o-eries  of  ridges  which  divides  the  Grimsel  from  the  Rhone  glacier.  In 
summer  it  is  a  wilderness  of  rocky  hummocks  and  boulders,  affording 
shelter  to  the  most  ambitious  stragglers  of  the  Alpine  rose,  and  visited  by 
an  occasional  chamois — a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the  kingdom 
of  perpetual  snow  and  the  highest  pastures — one  of  those  chaotic  mis- 
shapen regions  which  suggest  the  world  has  not  been  quite  finished.  In 
winter,  a  few  black  rocks  alone  peep  through  the  snowy  blanket ;  the 
hollows  become  covered  pitfalls  ;  and  some  care  is  required  in  steering 
through  its  intricacies,  and  crossing  gullies  steep  enough  to  suggest  a 
possibility  of  avalanches.  Night  and  storm  might  make  the  work  severe, 
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though  there  was  no  clanger  for  men  of  average  capacity,  and  with  first- 
rate  guides.  But,  suddenly  and  perversely,  the  heaviest  and  strongest  man 
of  the  party  declared  himself  to  be  ill.  His  legs  began  to  totter,  and  he 
expressed  a  decided  approbation  of  sitting  in  the  abstract.  Then,  I  must 
confess,  an  uncomfortable  vision  flitted  for  a  moment  through  my  brain. 
I  did  not  think  of  the  spirited  description  of  the  shepherd,  in  Thomson, 

lost  in  the  snow-drifts, 

•when,  foul  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air. 

But  I  did  recall  a  dozen  uncomfortable  legends — only  too  authentic — of 
travellers  lost,  far  nearer  to  hospitable  refuges,  in  Alpine  storms  ;  of  that 
disgusting  museum  of  corpses,  which  the  monks  are  not  ashamed  to  keep 
for  the  edification  of  travellers  across  the  St.  Bernard ;  of  the  English 
tourists  frozen  almost  within  reach  of  safety  on  the  Col  du  Bonhomme ;  of 
that  poor  unknown  wanderer,  who  was  found  a  year  or  two  ago  in  one 
of  the  highest  chalets  of  the  Yal  de  Bagne,  having  just  been  able  to 
struggle  thither,  in  the  winter,  with  strength  enough  to  write  a  few  words 
on  a  bit  of  paper,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  would  find  his  body 
when  the  spring  brought  back  the  nomadic  inhabitants.  Some  shadowy 
anticipation  suggested  itself  of  a  possible  newspaper  paragraph,  describ- 
ing the  zeal  with  which  we  had  argued  against  our  friend's  drowsiness,  of 
our  brandy  giving  out,  and  pinches,  blows,  and  kicks  gradually  succeeding 
to  verbal  remonstrance.  Have  not  such  sad  little  dramas  been  described 
in  numberless  books  of  travel  1  But  the  foreboding  was  thrown  away. 
Our  friend's  distress  yielded  to  the  simplest  of  all  conceivable  remedies. 
A  few  h. inches  of  bread  and  cheese  restored  him  to  a  vigour  quite  ex- 
cluding even  the  most  remote  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  applying 
physical  force.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  freshest  of  the  party  when  we 
came  once  more,  as  the  moonlight  made  its  last  rally  against  the  gathering 
storm,  in  sight  of  the  slumbering  hospice.  It  certainly  was  as  grim  as 
ever — solitary  and  gloomy  as  the  hut  of  an  Esquimaux,  representing  an 
almost  presumptuous  attempt  of  man  to  struggle  against  the  intentions  of 
nature,  which  would  have  bound  the  whole  region  in  the  rigidity  of  ten- 
fold torpor.  To  us,  fresh  from  still  sterner  regions,  where  our  dreams 
had  begun  to  be  haunted  by  fierce  phantoms  resentful  of  our  intrusion,  it 
seemed  an  embodiment  of  comfort.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the 
temporary  hermit  of  the  place  welcomed  us  as  heartily  as  might  be  to 
his  ascetic  fare,  and  did  not  even  regard  us  as  appropriate  victims  of 
speculation. 

After  this  vision  of  the  eavageness  of  winter,  I  would  willingly 
venture  one  more  description ;  but  I  have  been  already  too  darJng,  and 
beyond  certain  limits  I  admit  the  folly  of  describing  the  indescribable. 
There  are  sights  and  scenes,  in  presence  of  which  the  describer,  who  must 
feel  himself  to  be,  at  best,  a  very  poor  creature,  begins  to  be  sensible  that 
he  is  not  only  impertinent  but  profane.  I  could,  of  course,  give  a  rough 
catalogue  of  the  beauties  of  the  Wengern  Alp  in  wintar ;  a  statement  of  the 
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number  of  hours  "wading  in  snow  across  its  slopes ;  a  rhapsody  about  the 
loveliness  of  peaks  seen  between  the  loaded  pine-branches,  or  the  marvel- 
lous variety  of  sublimity  and  tender  beauty  enjoyed  in  perfect  calm  of 
bright  weather  on  the  dividing  ridge.  But  I  refrain.  To  me  the  Wen- 
gern  Alp  is  a  sacred  place — the  holy  of  holies  in  the  mountain  sanctuary, 
and  the  emotions  produced  when  no  desecrating  influence  is  present  and 
old  memories  rise  up,  softened  by  the  sweet  sadness  of  the  scenery,  belong 
to  that  innermost  region  of  feeling  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  lay 
bare.  Byron's  exploitation  of  the  scenery  becomes  a  mere  impertinence ; 
Scott's  simplicity  would  not  have  been  exalted  enough ;  Wordsworth 
would  have  seen  this  much  of  his  own  image ;  and  Shelley,  though  he 
could  have  caught  some  of  the  finer  sentiments,  would  have  half  spoilt  it  by 
some  metaphysical  rant.  The  best  modern  describers'cannot  shake  off  their 
moralizing  or  their  scientific  speculations  or  their  desire  to  be  humorous 
sufficiently  to  do  justice  to  such  beauties.  A  follower  in  their  steps 
will  do  well  to  pass  by  with  a  simple  confession  of  wonder  and  awe. 

The  last  glorious  vision'  showed  itself  as  we  descended  from  Lauter- 
brunnen,  in  the  evening,  regretting  the  neglect  of  nature  to  provide  men 
with  eyes  in  their  backs.  The  moonlight  reflected  from  the  all-enveloping 
shroud  of  snow,  slept  on  the  lower  ridges  before  us,  and  gave  a  mysterious 
beauty  to  the  deep  gorge  of  the  white  Liibschine;  but  behind  us  it 
turned  the  magnificent  pyramid  of  the  Jungfrau  from  base  to  summit 
into  one  glowing  mass  of  magical  light.  It  was  not  a  single  mass — a 
flat  continuous  surface,  as  it  often  appears  in  the  more  emphatic  lights  and 
shades  of  day-time ;  but  a  whole  wilderness  of  peak,  cliff  and  glacier, 
rising  in  terrace  above  terrace  and  pyramid  above  pyramid,  divided  by 
mysterious  valleys  and  shadowy  recesses,  the  forms  growing  more  delicate 
as  they  rose,  till  they  culminated  in  the  grand  contrast  of  the  balanced 
cone  of  the  Silberhorn  and  the  flowing  sweep  of  the  loftiest  crest.  A 
chaos  of  grand  forms,  it  yet  suggests  some  pervading  design,  too  subtle  to 
be  understood  by  mortal  vision,  and  scorning  all  comparison  with  earthly 
architecture.  And  the  whole  was  formed,  not  of  vulgar  ice  and  earth, 
but  of  incarnate  light.  The  darkest  shadow  was  bright  against  the  faint 
cliffs  of  the  shadowy  gorge,  and  the  highest  light  faint  enough  to  be 
woven  out  of  reflected  moonshine.  So  exquisitely  modulated,  and  at 
once  so  audacious  and  so  delicate  in  its  sumptuous  splendours  of  design,  it 
belonged  to  the  dream  region,  in  which  we  appear  to  be  inspired  with 
supernatural  influences. 

But  I  am  verging  upon  the  poetical.  Within  a  few  hours,  we  were 
again  struggling  for  coffee  in  the  buffets  of  railway  stations  and  forget- 
ting all  duties,  pleasures,  and  human  interests  amongst  the  tumbling  waves 
of  the  "  silver  streak."  The  winter  Alps  no  longer  exist.  They  are  but 
a  vision — a  faint  memory  intruding  itself  at  intervals,  when  the  roar 
of  commonplace  has  an  interval  of  stillness.  Only,  if  dreams  were 
not  at  times  the  best  and  most  solid  of  realities,  the  world  would  be 
intolerable. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
BETSY    BOWEN. 

0  far,  then,  there  wag 
nobody  found  to  go  into 
my  case,  and  to  think 
with  me,  and  to  give 
me  friendly  countenance, 
with  the  exception  of 
Firm  Gundry.  And  I 
feared  that  he  tried  to 
think  with  me  because  of 
his  faithful  and  manly 
love,  more  than  from 
balance  of  evidence. 
The  Sawyer,  of  course, 
held  my  father  guiltless, 
through  his  own  fidelity 
and  simple  ways ;  but  he 
could  not  enter  into  my 
set  thought  of  a  stern 
duty  laid  upon  me,  be- 
cause to  his  mind  the 
opinion  of  the  world  mattered  nothing  so  long  as  a  man  did  aright.  For 
wisdom  like  this,  if  wisdoni  it  is,  I  was  a  great  deal  too  young  and 
ardent ;  and  to  me  fair  fame  was  of  almost  equal  value  with  clear 
conscience.  And  therefore,  wise  or  foolish,  rich  or  poor,  beloved  or 
unloved,  I  must  be  listless  about  other  things,  and  restless  in  all,  until  I 
should  establish  truth  and  justice. 

However,  I  did  my  best  to  be  neither  ungrateful  nor  stupidly  obsti- 
nate, and,  beginning  more  and  more  to  allow  for  honest  though  hateful 
opinions,  I  yielded  to  dear  Mrs.  Hockin's  wish  that  I  should  not  do 
anything  out  of  keeping  with  English  ideas  and  habits.  In  a  word,  I 
accepted  the  Major's  kind  offer  to  see  me  quite  safe  in  good  hands  in 
London,  or  else  bring  me  straightway  back  again.  And  I  took  only 
just  things  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  meaning  to  come  back  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  And  I  kissed  Mrs.  Hockin  just  enough  for  that. 

It  would  not  be  a  new  thing  for  me  to  say  that  "  we  never  know 
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what  is  going  to  happen,"  but  new  or  stale  it  was  true  enough,  as  old 
common  sayings  of  common  sense  (though  spurned  when  not  wanted) 
show  themselves.  At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  come  for 
nothing,  at  least  as  concerned  what  I  thought  the  chief  business  of  my 
journey.  The  Major  had  wished  to  go  first  to  the  bank,  and  appeared  to 
think  nothing  of  anything  else  ;  but  I,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  want 
him  there,  preferring  to  keep  him  out  of  my  money  matters,  and  so  he 
was  obliged  to  let  me  have  my  way. 

I  always  am  sorry  when  I  have  been  perverse,  and  it  seemed  to  serve 
me  right  for  wilfulness  when  no  Betsy  Bowen  could  be  discovered  either 
at  the  place  which  we  tried  first,  or  that  to  which  we  were  sent  thence. 
Major  Hockin  looked  at  me  till  I  could  have  cried,  as  much  as  to  hint 
that  the  whole  of  my  story  was  all  of  a  piece,  all  a  wild-goose  chase. 
And  being  more  curious  than  ever  now  to  go  to  the  bank  and  ransack,  he 
actually  called  out  to  the  cabman  to  drive  without  delay  to  Messrs. 
Shovelin,  "Wayte,  and  Shovelin.  But  I  begged  him  to  allow  me  just  one 
minute  while  I  spoke  to  the  servant-maid  alone.  Then  I  showed  her  a 
sovereign,  at  which  she  opened  her  mouth  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  she 
told  me  that  "  though  she  had  faithfully  promised  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  becaxise  of  a  dreadful  quarrel  between  her  mistress  and  Mrs.  Strouss 
that  was  now,  and  a  jealousy  between  them  that  was  quite  beyond  belief, 
she  could  not  refuse  such  a  nice  young  lady,  if  I  would  promise  faith- 
fully not  to  tell."  This  promise  I  gave  with  fidelity,  and,  returning  to 
the  cabman,  directed  him  to  drive  not  to  Messrs.  Shovelin,  "Wayte,  and 
Shovelin  just  yet,  but  to  No.  17,  European  Square,  St.  Katharine's. 

From  a  maze  of  streets  and  rugged  corners,  and  ins  and  outs  nearly 
as  crooked  as  those  of  a  narrow  human  nature,  we  turned  at  last  into 
European  Square,  which  was  no  square  at  all,  but  an  oblong  opening 
pitched  with  rough  granite,  and  distinguished  with  a  pump.  Tbere 
were  great  thoroughfares  within  a  hundred  yards,  but  the  place  itself 
seemed  unnaturally  quiet  upon  turning  suddenly  into  it,  only  murmurous 
with  distant  London  din,  as  the  spires  of  a  shell  hold  the  heavings  of  the 
sea.  After  driving  three  or  four  times  round  the  pump,  for  the  houses 
were  numbered  anyhow,  we  found  No.  17,  and  I  jumped  out. 

"  Now  don't  be  in  such  a  fierce  hurry,  Miss  Wood,"  cried  the  Major, 
who  was  now  a  little  crusty ;  "  English  ladies  allow  themselves  to  be 
handed  out,  without  hurrying  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  honour." 

"  But  I  wanted  to  save  you  the  honour,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  come  back 
immediately,  if  you  will  kindly  wait."  And  with  this  I  ran  up  the  old 
steps,  and  rang  and  knocked,  while  several  bearded  faces  came  and  gazed 
through  dingy  windows. 

"  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Strouss  1 "  I  asked,  when  a  queer  old  man  in  faded 
brown  livery  came  to  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  though 
the  sun  was  shining. 

"I  am  the  Meesther  Strouss ;  when  you  see  me  you  behold  the  good 
Meeses  Strouss  also." 
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"  Thank  you,  but  that  will  not  do,"  I  replied  ;  "  my  business  is  with 
Mrs.  Strouss  alone." 

He  did  not  seem  to  like  this  at  first  sight,  but  politely  put  the  chain- 
bolt  on  the  door  while  he  retired  to  take  advice ;  a.nd  the  Major  looked 
out  of  the  cab  and  laughed. 

"  You  had  better  come  back  while  you  can,"  he  said,  "  though  they 
seem  in  no  hurry  to  swallow  you." 

This  was  intended  to  vex  me,  and  I  did  not  even  turn  my  head  to 
him.  The  house  looked  very  respectable,  and  there  were  railings  to  the 
area. 

"  The  house  is  very  respectable,"  continued  Major  Hockin,  who 
always  seemed  to  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  and  now  in  his  quick 
manner  ran  up  the  steps;  "just  look,  the  scraper  is  clean.  You  never 
see  that,  or  at  least  not  often,  except  with  respectable  people,  Erema." 

"  Pray,  what  would  my  scraper  be  1  and  who  is  Erema  ? "  cried  a 
strong  clear  voice,  as  the  chain  of  the  door  was  set  free,  and  a  stout 
tall  woman  with  a  flush  in  her  cheeks  confronted  us.  "I  never  knew 
more  than  one  Erema— good  mercy  !  " 

My  eyes  met  hers,  and  she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  fell  back  into 
a  lobby-chair.  She  knew  me  by  my  likeness  to  my  father,  falling  on 
the  memories  started  by  my  name  ;  and,  strong  as  she  was,  the  surprise 
overcame  her,  at  the  sound  of  which  up  rushed  the  small  Herr  Strouss. 

"  Vhat  are  you  doing  dere,  all  of  you  1  vhat  hava  you  enterprised  with 
my  frau  1  Explain,  Vilhelmina,  or  I  call  de  policemans,  vhat  I  should 
say  de  peelers." 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  Major,  and  he  stopped  at  once,  not  for  the  word, 
which  would  have  had  no  power,  although  I  knew  nothing  about  it  then, 
but  because  he  had  received  a  sign  which  assured  him  that  here  was  a 
brother  mason.  In  a  moment  the  infuriated  husband  vanished  into  the 
rational  and  docile  brother. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemans,  valk  in,  if  you  please,"  he  said  to  my  great 
astonishment ;  "  Vilhelmina  and  my  good  self  make  you  velcome  to  our 
poor  house.  Vilhelmina,  arise  and  say  so." 

"  Go  to  the  back  kitchen,  Hans,"  replied  Wilbelmina,  whose  name 
was  "  Betsy,"  "  and  don't  come  out  until  I  tell  you.  You  will  find 
work  to  do  there,  and  remember  to  pump  up.  I  wish  to  hear  things 
that  you  are  not  to  hear,  mind  you.  Shut  yourself  in,  and  if  you  soap 
the  door  to  deceive  me  I  shall  know  it." 

"  Vere  goot,  vere  goot,"  said  the  philosophical  German;  "  I  never 
meddle  with  nothing,  Vilhelmina,  no  more  than  vhat  I  do  for  de  money 
and  de  house." 

Betsy,  however,  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  With  no  more 
ceremony  she  locked  him  in,  and  then  came  back  to  us,  who  could  not 
make  things  out. 

"  My  husband  is  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  she  told  us,  while  she 
put  down  his  key  on  the  table,  "  and  a  nobler  man  never  lived,  I  am 
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sure  of  that.  But  every  one  of  them  foreigners — excuse  me,  sir,  you  are 
an  Englishman  1  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  Major,  pulling  up  his  little  whiskers  ;  "  I  am  so, 
madam,  and  nothing  you  can  say  will  in  any  way  hurt  my  feelings.  I 
am  above  nationalities." 

"  Just  so,  sir ;  then  you  will  feel  with  me  when  I  say  that  they 
foreigners  is  dreadful.  Oh,  the  day  that  I  ever  married  one  of  'em — but 
there,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  my  lord's  daughter  facing 
me." 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  I  asked,  with  hot  colour  in  my  face,  and  my 
eyes,  I  dare  say,  glistening ;  "  are  you  sure  that  you  know  me  ]  And 
then  please  to  tell  me  how." 

As  I  spoke  I  was  taking  off  the  close  silk  bonnet  which  I  had  worn 
for  travelling,  and  my  hair,  having  caught  in  a  pin,  fell  round  me,  and 
before  I  could  put  it  up,  or  even  think  of  it,  I  lay  in  the  great  arms  of 
Betsy  Bowen,  as  I  used  to  lie  when  I  was  a  little  baby,  and  when  my 
father  was  in  his  own  land,  with  a  home  and  wife  and  seven  little 
ones.  And  to  think  of  this  made  me  keep  her  company  in  crying,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  we  did  anything  else. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Major,  who  detested  scenes,  except  when  he 
had  made  them ;  "  I  shall  be  off.  You  are  in  good  hands ;  and  the 
cabman  pxilled  out  his  watch  when  we  stopped.  So  did  I.  But  he  is 
sure  to  beat  me.  They  draw  the  minute  hand  on  with  a  magnet,  I  am 
told,  while  the  watch  hangs  on  their  badge,  and  they  can  swear  they 
never  opened  it.  Wonderful  age,  very  wonderful  age,  since  the  time 
when  you  and  I  were  young,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  be  sure,  sir  !  "  Mrs.  Strouss  replied,  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes  to  speak  of  things ;  "  but  the  most  wonderfullest  of  all  things, 
don't  you  think,  is  the  going  of  the  time,  sir?  No  cabby  can  make  it 
go  faster  while  he  waits,  or  slower  while  he  is  a-driving,  than  the  minds 
inside  of  us  manage  it.  Why,  sir,  it  were  only  like  yesterday  that  this 
here  tall,  elegant,  royal  young  lady  was  a-lying  on  my  breast,  and  what 
a  hand  she  was  to  kick  !  And  I  said  that  her  hair  was  sure  to  grow 
like  this.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  only  half  what  comes  across  me " 

"  If  you  did,  ma'am,  the  cabman  would  make  his  fortune,  and  I 
should  lose  mine,  which  is  more  than  I  can  afford.  Erema,  after  dinner 
I  shall  look  you  up.  I  know  a  good  woman  when  I  see  her,  Mrs. 
Strouss,  which  does  not  happen  every  day.  I  can  trust  Miss  Castlewood 
with  you.  Good-bye,  good-bye  for  the  present." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  me  by  my  proper  name,  and 
that  made  me  all  the  more  pleased  with  it. 

"  You  see,  sir,  why  I  were  obliged  to  lock  him  in,"  cried  the  "  good 
woman,"  following  to  the  door,  to  clear  every  blur  from  her  virtues ; 
"  for  his  own  sake  I  done  it,  for  I  felt  my  cry  a-coming,  and  to  sec  me 
cry — Lord  bless  you,  the  effect  upon  him  is  to  call  out  for  a  walking- 
stick  and  a  pint  of  beer." 
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"  All  right,  ma'am,  all  right !  "  the  Major  answered  in  a  tone  which 
appeared  to  me  unfeeling ;  "  cabman,  are  you  asleep  there  1  Bring  the 
lady's  bag  this  moment." 

As  the  cab  disappeared  without  my  even  knowing  where  to  find 
that  good  protector  again  in  this  vast  maze  of  millions,  I  could  not  help 
letting  a  little  cold  fear  encroach  on  the  warmth  of  my  outburst.  I  had 
heard  so  much  in  America  of  the  dark,  subtle  places  of  London,  and  the 
wicked  things  that  happen  all  along  the  Thames,  discovered  or  invented 
by  great  writers  of  their  own,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks  and 
the  thought  of  rats  (to  which  I  could  never  grow  accustomed)  made  me 
look,  with  a  flash  perhaps  of  doubt,  at  my  new  old  friend. 

"  You  are  not  sure  of  me,  Miss  Erema,"  said  Mrs.  Strouss,  without 
taking  offence  ;  "  after  all  that  has  happened,  who  can  blame  it  on  you  1 
But  your  father  was  not  so  suspicious,  Miss.  It  might  have  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had,  according,  leastways,  to  my  belief,  which  a  team  of 
wild  horses  will  never  drag  out." 

11  Oh,  only  let  me  hear  you  talk  of  that !  "  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  all 
other  things ;  "  you  know  more  about  it  than  anybody  I  have  ever  met 
with,  except  my  own  father,  who  would  never  tell  a  word." 

"  And  quite  right  he  was,  miss,  according  to  his  views.  But  come 
to  my  little  room,  unless  you  are  afraid.  I  can  tell  you  some  things  that 
your  father  never  knew." 

"  Afraid  !  do  you  think  I  am  a  baby  still  1  But  I  cannot  bear  that 
Mr.  Strouss  should  be  locked  up  on  my  account." 

"  Then  he  shall  come  out,"  said  Mrs.  Strouss,  looking  at  me  very 
pleasantly ;  "  that  was  just  like  your  father,  Miss  Erema.  But  I  fall  into 
the  foreign  ways,  being  so  much  with  the  foreigners."  Whether  she  thought 
it  the  custom  among  "  foreigners  "  for  wives  to  lock  their  husbands  in 
back  kitchens  was  more  than  she  ever  took  the  trouble  to  explain.  But 
she  walked  away  in  her  stout,  firm  manner,  and  presently  returned  with 
Mr.  Strouss,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  contented,  and  made  me  a  bow  with 
a  very  placid  smile. 

"  He  is  harmless ;  his  ideas  are  most  grand  and  good,"  his  wife 
explained  to  me,  with  a  nod  at  him ;  "  but  I  could  not  have  you  in  with 
the  gentleman,  Hans.  He  always  makes  mistakes  with  the  gentlemen, 
miss,  but  with  the  ladies  he  behaves  quite  well." 

"  Yes,  yes,  with  the  ladies  I  am  nearly  always  goot,"  Herr  Strouss 
replied,  with  diffidence ;  "  the  ladies  comprehend  me  right,  all  right, 
because  I  am  so  habitual  with  my  wife.  But  the  gentlemans  in  London 
have  no  comprehension  of  me." 

"  Then  the  loss  is  on  their  side,"  I  answered  with  a  smile ;  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  yes,  they  lose  vere  much  by  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
BETSY'S  TALE. 

Now  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  would  be  more  clear  to  put  into 
narrative  what  I  heard  from  Betsy  Bowen,  now  Wilhelmina  Strouss,  or 
to  let  her  tell  the  whole  in  her  own  words,  exactly  as  she  herself  told  it 
then  to  me.  The  story  was  so  dark  and  sad — or  at  least  to  myself  it  so 
appeared — that  even  the  little  breaks  and  turns  of  lighter  thought  or 
livelier  manner,  which  could  scarcely  fciil  to  vary  now  and  then  the 
speaker's  voice,  seemed  almost  to  grate  and  jar  upon  its  sombre  monotone. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  omitting  these,  and  departing  from  her  homely 
style,  I  might  do  more  of  harm  than  good  through  failing  to  convey  im- 
pressions, or  even  facts,  so  accurately.  Whereas  the  gist,  and  core,  and 
pivot  of  my  father's  life  and  fate  are  so  involved  (though  not  evolved), 
that  I  would  not  miss  a  single  point  for  want  of  time -or  diligence. 
Therefore  let  me  not  deny  Mrs.  Strouss,  my  nurse,  the  right  to  put  her 
words  in  her  own  way.  And  before  she  began  to  do  this,  she  took 
the  trouble  to  have  everything  cleared  away,  and  the  trays  brought  down, 
that  her  boarders  (chiefly  German)  might  leave  their  plates  and  be  driven 
to  their  pipes. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Castlewood,"  Mrs.  Strouss  said  grandly,  "  do 
you,  or  do  you  not,  approve  of  the  presence  of  '  my  man,'  as  he  calls 
himself? — an  improper  expression,  in  my  opinion;  such,  however,  is 
their  nature.  He  can  hold  his  tongue  as  well  as  any  man,  though  none 
of  them  are  very  sure  at  that.  And  he  knows  pretty  nigh  as  much  as 
I  do,  so  far  as  his  English  can  put  things  together,  being  better 
accustomed  in  German.  For  when  we  were  courting  I  was  fain  to  tell 
him  all,  not  to  join  him  under  any  false  pretences,  Miss,  which  might 
give  him  grounds  against  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  vere  goot  and  true — so  goot  and  true  as  can  be." 

"  And  you  might  find  him  come  very  handy,  my  dear,  to  run  of  any 
kind  of  messages.  He  can  do  that  very  well,  I  assure  you,  Miss — better 
than  any  Englishman." 

Seeing  that  he  wished  to  stay,  and  that  she  desired  it,  I  begged  him 
to  stop,  though  it  would  have  been  more  to  my  liking  to  hear  the  tale 
alone. 

"  Then  sit  by  the  door,  Hans,  and  keep  off  the  draught,"  said  his 
Wilhelmina,  kindly.  "He  is  not  very  tall,  Miss,  but  he  has  good 
shoulders  ;  I  scarcely  know  what  I  should  do  without  him.  Well,  now, 
to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  :  I  am  a  Welshwoman,  as  you  may  have 
heard.  My  father  was  a  farmer  near  Abergavenny,  holding  land  under 
Sir  Watkin  Williams,  an  old  friend  of  your  family.  My  father  had  too 
many  girls,  and  my  mother  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  the  lot  of  us. 
SQ  some  of  us  went  out  to  service,  while  the  boys  stayed  at  home  to 
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work  the  land.  One  of  my  sisters  was  lady's  maid  to  Lady  Williams, 
Sir  Watkin's  wife,  at  the  time  when  your  father  came  visiting  there  for 
the  shooting  of  the  moorfowl,  soon  after  his  marriage  with  your  mother. 
What  a  sweet  good  lady  your  mother  was  !  I  never  saw  the  like  before 
or  since.  No  sooner  did  I  set  eyes  upon  her,  but  she  so  took  my  fancy 
that  I  would  have  gone  round  the  world  with  her.  We  Welsh  are  a 
very  hot  people,  they  say — not  cold-blooded,  as  the  English  are.  So, 
wise  or  foolish,  right,  wrong,  or  what  might  be,  nothing  would  do  for 
me  but  to  take  service,  if  I  could,  under  Mrs.  Castlewood.  Your  father 
was  called  Captain  Castlewood  then — as  fine  a  young  man  as  ever 
clinked  a  spur,  but  without  any  boast  or  conceit  about  him ;  and  they 
said  that  your  grandfather,  the  old  lord,  kept  him  very  close  and  spare, 
although  he  was  the  only  son.  Now  this  must  have  been — let  me  see, 
how  long  ago  1 — about  five-and-twenty  years,  I  think.  How  old  are 
you  now,  Miss  Erema  1  I  can  keep  the  weeks  better  than  the  years, 
Miss." 

"  I  was  eighteen  on  my  last  birthday.  But  never  mind  about  the 
time — go  on." 

"  But  the  time  makes  all  the  difference,  Miss,  although,  at  the  time, 
we  may  never  think  so.  Well,  then,  it  must  have  been  better  than  six- 
and-twenty  year  agone ;  for  though  you  came  pretty  fast,  in  the  Lord's 
will,  there  was  eight  years  between  you  and  the  first-born  babe,  who  was 
only  just  a-thinking  of  when  I  begin  to  tell.  But  to  come  back  to 
myself,  as  was — mother  had  got  too  many  of  us  still,  and  she  was  glad 
enough  to  let  me  go,  however  much  she  might  cry  over  it,  as  soon  as 
Lady  Williams  got  me  the  place.  My  place  was  to  wait  upon  the  lady 
first,  and  make  myself  generally  useful,  as  they  say.  But  it  was  not 
very  long  before  I  was  wanted  in  other  more  important  ways,  and  having 
been  brought  up  among  so  many  children,  they  found  me  very  handy 
with  the  little  ones ;  and  being  in  a  poor  way,  as  they  were  then — for 
people,  I  mean,  of  their  birth  and  place — they  were  glad  enough  soon  to 
make  head-nurse  of  me,  although  I  was  under  two-and-twenty. 

"  We  did  not  live  at  the  old  lord's  place,  which  is  under  the  hills 
looking  on  the  river  Thames ;  but  we  had  a  qxuet  little  house  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  for  the  captain  was  still  with  his  regiment,  and  only  came  to  and 
fro  to  us.  But  a  happier  little  place  there  could  not  be,  with  the 
flowers,  and  the  cow,  and  the  birds  all  day,  and  the  children  running 
gradually  according  to  their  age,  and  the  pretty  brook  shining  in  the 
valley.  And  as  to  the  paying  of  their  way,  it  is  true  that  neither  of 
them  was  a  great  manager.  The  captain  could  not  bear  to  keep  his 
pretty  wife  close ;  and  she,  poor  thing,  was  trying  always  to  surprise 
him  with  other  presents,  besides  all  the  beautiful  babies.  But  they 
never  were  in  debt  all  round,  as  the  liars  said  when  the  trouble  burst ; 
and  if  they  owed  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  who  could  justly  blame 
them? 

"  For  the  old  lord,  jnstead  of  going  on  as  he  should,  and  widening 
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his  purse  to  the  number  of  the  mouths,  was  niggling  at  them  always  for 
offence  or  excuse,  to  take  away  what  little  he  allowed  them.  The 
captain  had  his  pay,  which  would  go  in  one  hand,  and  the  lady  had  a 
little  money  of  her  own ;  but  still  it  was  cruel  for  bronght-up  people 
to  have  nothing  better  to  go  on  with.  Not  that  the  old  lord  was  a 
miser  neither ;  but  it  was  said,  and  how  far  true  I  know  not,  that  he 
never  would  forgive  your  father  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  man  he 
hated.  And  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  he  could  have  done  it, 
he  would  have  cut  your  father  out  of  all  the  old  family  estates.  But 
such  a  thing  never  could  I  believe  of  a  nobleman  having  bis  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

"  But,  money  or  no  money,  rich  or  poor,  your  father  and  mother, 
I  assure  you,  my  dear,  were  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  For  they 
loved  one  another  and  their  children  dearly,  and  they  did  not  care  for 
any  mixing  with  the  world.  The  captain  had  enough  of  that  when  put 
away  in  quarters ;  likewise  his  wife  could  do  without  it  better  and  better 
at  every  birth,  though  once  she  had  been  the  very  gayest  of  the  gay, 
which  you  never  will  be,  Miss  Erema. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  look  so  sad  and  so  '  solid,'  as  we  used  to  say, 
that  if  I  can  go  on  at  all  I  must  have  something  ready.  I  am  quite  an 
old  nurse  now,  remember.  Hans,  go  across  the  square,  and  turn  on  the 
left  hand  round  the  corner,  and  then  three  more  streets  towards  the 
right,  and  you  see  one  going  towards  the  left,  and  you  go  about  seven 
doors  down  it,  and  then  you  see  a  corner  with  a  lamp-post." 

"  "Vilhelmina,  I  do  see  de  lamp-post  at  de  every  comer." 

"  That  will  teach  you  to  look  more  bright,  Hans.  Then  you  find  a 
shop  window  with  three  blue  bottles,  and  a  green  one  in  the  middle." 

"  How  can  be  any  middle  to  three,  without  it  is  one  of  them  1 " 

"  Then  let  it  be  two  of  them.  How  you  contradict  me  !  Take  this 
little  bottle,  and  the  man  with  a  gold  braid  round  a  cap,  and  a  tassel 
with  a  tail  to  it,  will  fill  it  for  fourpence  when  you  tell  him  who  you 
are." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  do  now  comprehend.  You  send  me  vhere  I  never 
find  de  vay,  because  I  am  in  de  vay,  Vilhelmina  !  " 

I  was  most  thankful  to  Mrs.  Strouss  for  sending  her  husband  (how- 
ever good  and  kind-hearted  he  might  be)  to  wander  among  many  shops 
of  chemists,  rather  than  to  keep  his  eyes  on  me,  while  I  listened  to 
things  that  were  almost  sure  to  make  me  want  my  eyes  my  own.  My 
nurse  had  seen,  as  any  good  nurse  must,  that,  grown  and  formed  as 
I  might  be,  the  nature  of  the  little  child  that  cries  for  its  mother  was  in 
me  still. 

"  It  is  very  sad  now,"  Mrs.  Strouss  began  again,  without  replying  to 
my  grateful  glance ;  "  Miss  Erema,  it  is  so  sad  that  I  wish  I  had 
never  begun  with  it.  But  I  see  by  your  eyes — so  like  your  father's,  but 
softer,  my  dear,  and  less  troublesome — that  you  will  have  the  whole  of 
it^out,  as  he  would  with  me  once  when  I  told  him  a  story  for  the  sake 
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of  another  servant.  It  was  just  about  a  month  before  you  were  born, 
when  the  trouble  began  to  break  on  us.  And  when  once  it  began,  it 
never  stopped  until  all  that  were  left  ran  away  from  it.  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  many  and  many  sad  things  coming  over  whole  families, 
such  as  they  call  '  shocking  tragedies  ; '  but  none  of  them,  to  my  mind, 
could  be  more  galling  than  what  I  had  to  see  with  my  very  own  eyes. 

"  It  must  have  been  close  upon  the  middle  of  September  when  old 
Lord  Castlewood  came  himself  to  see  his  son's  house  and  family  at 
Shoxford.  We  heard  that  he  came  down  a  little  on  the  sudden,  to  see 
to  the  truth  of  some  rumours  which  had  reached  him  about  our  style  of 
living.  It  was  the  fh'st  time  he  had  ever  been  there ;  for,  although  he 
had  very  often  been  invited,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  roof  of 
the  daughter,  as  he  said,  of  his  enemy.  The  Captain,  just  happening  to 
come  home  on  leave  for  his  autumn  holiday,  met  his  father  quite  at  his 
own  door — the  very  last  place  to  expect  him.  He  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  not  pleased  for  his  father  to  come  '  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.'  However,  they  took  him  in  and  made  him  welcome,  and  covered 
up  their  feelings  nicely,  as  the  high-bred  people  do. 

"  What  passed  among  them  was  unknown  to  any  but  themselves, 
except  so  far  as  now  I  tell  you.  A  better  dinner  than  usual  for  two 
was  ready,  to  celebrate  the  master's  return  and  the  beginning  of  his 
holiday ;  and  the  old  lord,  having  travelled  far  that  day,  was  persuaded 
to  sit  down  with  them.  The  five  eldest  children  (making  all  except  the 
baby,  for  you  was  not  born,  Miss,  if  you  please)  they  were  to  have  sat 
up  at  table,  as  pretty  as  could  be — three  with  their  high-cushioned 
stools,  and  two  in  their  arm-chairs  screwed  on  mahogany,  stuffed  with 
horsehair,  and  with  rods  in  front,  that  the  little  dears  might  not  tumble 
out  in  feeding,  which  they  did,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them !  And  how 
they  would  give  to  one  another,  with  their  fingers  wet  and  shining,  and 
saying,  '  Oo,  dat  for  oo.'  Oh  dear,  Miss  Erema,  you  were  never  born  to 
see  it !  What  a  blessing  for  you  !  All  those  six  dear  darlings  laid  in 
their  little  graves  within  six  weeks,  with  their  mother  planted  under 
them ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  you  yourself  was  not  upon  her 
breast. 

"  Pay  you  no  heed  to  me,  Miss  Erema,  when  you  see  me  a-whimper- 
ing  in  and  out  while  I  am  about  it.  It  makes  my  chest  go  easy,  Miss, 
I  do  assure  you,  though  not  at  the  time  of  life  to  understand  it.  All  they 
children  was  to  have  sat  up  for  the  sake  of  their  dear  father,  as  I  said 
just  now  ;  but  because  of  their  grandfather  all  was  ordered  back.  And 
back  they  come,  as  good  as  gold,  with  Master  George  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  asked  me  what  milk-teeth  was.  Grandpa  had  said  that '  a  dinner 
was  no  dinner,  if  milk-teeth  were  allowed  at  it.'  The  hard  old  man,  with 
his  own  teeth  false  !  He  deserved  to  sit  down  to  no  other  dinner — and 
he  never  did,  Miss. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  had  enough  to  do  to  manage  all  the  little 
ones  and  answer  all  their  questions ;  but  never  having  seen  a  live  lord 
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before,  and  wanting  to  know  if  the  children  would  be  like  him  before  so 
very  long,  I  went  quietly  downstairs,  and  the  biggest  of  my  dears  peeped 
after  me.  And  then,  by  favour  of  the  parlour-maid — for  they  kept 
neither  butler  nor  footman  now — I  saw  the  Lord  Castlewood,  sitting  at 
his  ease,  with  a  glass  of  poi-t  wine  before  him,  and  my  sweet  mistress 
(the  Captain's  wife,  and  your  mother,  if  you  understand,  Miss)  doing 
her  very  best,  thinking  of  her  children,  to  please  him  and  make  the 
polite  to  him.  To  me  he  seemed  very  much  to  be  thawing  to  her — if 
you  can  understand,  Miss,  what  my  meaning  is — and  the  Captain  was 
looking  at  them  with  a  smile,  as  if  it  were  just  what  he  had  hoped  for. 
From  my  own  eyesight  I  can  contradict  the  lies  put  about  by  nobody 
knows  who,  that  the  father  and  the  son  were  at  hot  words  even  then. 

"  And  I  even  heard  my  master,  when  they  went  out  at  the  door, 
vainly  persuading  his  father  to  take  such  a  bed  as  they  could  offer  him. 
And  good  enough  it  would  have  been  for  ten  lords;  for  I  saw  nothing 
wonderful  in  him,  nor  fit  to  compare  any  way  with  the  Captain.  But 
he  would  not  have  it,  for  no  other  reason  of  ill-will  or  temper,  but  only 
because  he  had  ordered  his  bed  at  the  Moonstock  Inn,  where  his  coach- 
and-four  were  resting. 

"  '  I  expect  you  to  call  me  in  the  morning,  George,'  I  heard  him  say, 
as  clear  as  could  be,  while  his  son  was  helping  his  coat  on.  '  I  am  glad 
I  have  seen  you.  There  are  worse  than  you.  And  when  the  times  get 
better,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.' 

"  With  him  this  meant  more  than  it  might  have  done ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  of  much  promises,  as  you  might  tell  by  his  face  almost,  with 
his  nose  so  stern,  and  his  mouth  screwed  down,  and  the  wrinkles  the 
wrong  way  for  smiling.  I  could  not  tell  what  the  Captain  answered, 
for  the  door  banged  on  them,  and  it  woke  the  baby,  who  was  dreaming, 
perhaps,  about  his  lordship's  face,  and  his  little  teeth  gave  him  the  wind 
on  his  chest,  and  his  lungs  was  like  bellows — bless  him  ! 

"  Well,  that  stopped  me,  Miss  Erema,  from  being  truly  accurate  in 
my  testimony.  What  with  walking  the  floor,  and  thumping  his  back, 
and  rattling  of  the  rings  to  please  him — when  they  put  me  on  the 
testament,  cruel  as  they  did,  with  the  lawyers'  eyes  eating  into  me,  and 
both  my  ears  buzzing  with  sorrow  and  fright,  I  may  have  gone  too  far, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  for  my  mind  to  keep  out  of  contradiction, 
wishful  as  I  was  to  tell  the  whole  truth  in  a  manner  to  hurt  nobody. 
And  without  any  single  lie  or  glaze  of  mine,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss,  that 
I  did  more  harm  than  good;  everybody  in  the  room — a  court  they 
called  it,  and  no  bigger  than  my  best  parlour — one  and  all  they  were 
convinced  that  I  would  swear  black  was  white,  to  save  my  master  and 
mistress  !  And  certainly  I  would  have  done  so,  and  the  Lord  in  heaven 
thought  the  better  of  me,  for  the  sake  of  all  they  children,  if  I  could 
have  made  it  stick  together,  as  they  do  with  practice." 

At  thought  of  the  little  good  she  had  done,  and  perhaps  the  great 
mischief,  through  excess  of  zeal,  Mrs.  Strouss  was  obliged  to  stop,  and 
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put  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  sigh.  And  eager  as  I  was  for  every 
word  of  this  miserable  tale,  no  selfish  eagerness  could  deny  her  need  of 
refreshment,  and  even  of  rest ;  for  her  round  cheeks  were  white,  and 
her  full  breast  trembled.  And  now  she  was  beginning  to  make  snatches 
at  my  hand,  as  if  she  saw  things  she  cculd  only  tell  thus. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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"  I  AM  only  astonished,  my  dear,"  said  my  nurse,  as  soon  as  she  had  had 
some  tea  and  toast,  and  scarcely  the  soft  roe  of  a  red  herring,  "  that  you 
can  put  up  so  well,  and  abide  with  my  instincts  in  the  way  you  do. 
None  of  your  family  could  have  done  it,  to  my  knowledge  of  their 
dispositions,  much  less  the  baby  that  was  next  above  you.  But  it  often 
comes  about  to  go  in  turns  like  that ;  '  one,  three,  five,  and  seven  is 
sweet,  while  two,  four,  and  six  is  a-squalling  with  their  feet.'  But  the 
Lord  forgive  me  for  an  ill  word  of  them,  with  their  precious  little  bodies 
washed,  and  laying  in  their  patterns  till  the  judgment-day. 

"  But  putting  by  the  words  I  said  in  the  dirty  little  room  they 
pleased  to  call  a  '  court,'  and  the  Testament  so  filthy  that  no  lips  could 
have  a  hold  of  it,  my  meaning  is  to  tell  you,  Miss,  the  very  things  that 
happened,  so  that  you  may  fairly  judge  of  them.  The  captain  came 
back  from  going  with  his  father,  I  am  sure  in  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  elegant  way,  quite  happy  and  contented, 
for  I  saw  him  down  the  staircase.  As  for  sign  of  any  haste  about  him, 
or  wiping  of  his  forehead,  or  fumbling  with  his  handkerchief,  or  being 
in  a  stew  in  any  sort  of  way — as  the  stupid  cook  who  let  birn  in 
declared,  by  reason  of  her  own  having  been  at  the  beer-barrel — solemnly, 
Miss,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven — there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  about 
him. 

"  He  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  mistress,  who  had  been  upstairs 
to  see  about  the  baby,  went  down  to  him ;  and  there  I  heard  them 
talking  as  pleasant  and  as  natural  as  they  always  were  together.  Not 
one  of  them  had  the  smallest  sense  of  trouble  hanging  over  them  ;  and 
they  put  away  both  the  decanters  and  cruets,  and  came  up  to  bed  in 
their  proper  order,  the  master  stopping  down  just  to  finish  his  cigar  and 
see  to  the  doors,  and  the  bringing  up  the  silver,  because  there  was  no 
man-servant  now.  And  I  heard  him  laughing  at  some  little  joke  he 
made  as  he  went  into  the  bed-room.  A  happier  household  never  went 
to  bed,  nor  one  with  better  hopes  of  a  happy  time  to  come.  And  the 
baby  slept  beside  his  parents  in  his  little  cot,  as  his  mother  liked  to  have 
him,  with  his  blessed  mouth  wide  open. 

"  Now,  we  three  (cook,  and  Susan,  and  myself)  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  good  time  of  it  whenever  the  master  first  came  home  and  the 
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mistress  was  taken  up  with  him.  We  used  to  count  half  an  hour  more 
in  bed,  without  any  of  that  wicked  bell-clack,  and  then  to  go  on  to 
things  according  to  their  order,  without  anybody  to  say  anything. 
Accordingly  we  were  all  snug  in  bed,  and  turning  over  for  another  tuck 
of  sleep,  when  there  came  a  most  vicious  ringing  of  the  outer  bell. 
'  You  get  up,  Susan,'  I  heard  the  cook  say,  for  there  only  was  a  door 
between  us ;  and  Susan  said,  '  Blest  if  I  will !  Only  Tuesday  you  put  me 
down  about  it  when  the  baker  came.'  Not  a  peg  would  either  of  them 
stir,  no  more  than  to  call  names  on  one  another ;  so  I  slipped  on  my 
things,  with  the  bell  going  clatter  all  the  while,  like  the  day  of  judgment. 
I  felt  it  to  be  hard  upon  me,  and  I  went  down  cross  a  little — just  enough 
to  give  it  well  to  a  body  I  were  not  afraid  of. 

"  But  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  remember  me,  Miss.  "When  I  opened  the 
door  I  had  no  blood  left.  There  stood  two  men,  with  a  hurdle  on  their 
shoulders,  and  on  the  hurdle  a  body,  with  the  head  hanging  down,  and 
the  front  of  it  slouching,  like  a  sack  that  has  been  stolen  from.  And 
behind  it  there  was  an  authority  with  two  buttons  on  his  back,  and  he 
waited  for  me  to  say  something ;  but  to  do  so  was  beyond  me.  Not  a  bit 
of  caution  or  of  fear  about  my  sham  dress-up,"as  the  bad  folk  put  it  after- 
ward ;  the  whole  of  such  thoughts  was  beyond  me  outright,  ,and  no 
thought  of  anything  came  inside  me,  only  to  wait  and  wonder. 

"  '  This  corpse  belongeth  here,  as  I  am  informed,'  said  the  man,  who 
ssemed  to  be  the  master  of  it,  and  was  proud  to  be  so.  '  Young  woman, 
don't  you  please  to  stand  like  that,  or  every  duffer  in  the  parish  will  be 
here,  and  the  boys  that  come  hankering  after  it.  You  be  off ! '  he  cried 
out  to  a  boy  who  was  calling  some  more  round  the  corner.  '  Now,  young 
woman,  we  must  come  in  if  you  please,  and  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended.' 

"  '  Oh  !  but  my  mistress,  my  mistress  ! '  I  cried,  '  and  her  time  up, 
as  nigh  as  may  be,  any  day  or  night  before  new  moon !  Oh,  Mr.  Con- 
stable, Mr.  Rural  Polishman,  take  it  to  the  tool-shed,  if  you  ever  had  a 
wife,  Sir.'  Now  even  this  was  turned  against  us  as  if  I  had  expected  it. 
They  said  that  I  must  have  known  who  it  was,  and  to  a  certain  length  so 
I  did,  Miss  ;  but  only  by  the  dress  and  the  manner  of  the  corpse,  and  lying 
with  an  attitude  there  was  no  contradicting. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  dear,  exactly  how  things  followed.  My 
mind  was  gone  all  hollow  with  the  sudden  shock  upon  it.  However,  I 
had  thought  enough  to  make  no  noise  immediate,  nor  tell  the  other 
foolish  girls,  who  would  have  set  up  bellowing.  Having  years  to  deal  with 
little  ones  brings  knowledge  of  the  rest  to  us.  I  think  that  I  must  have 
gone  to  master's  door,  where  Susan's  orders  were  to  put  his  shaving  water 
in  a  tin,  and  fetched  him  out,  with  no  disturbance,  only  in  his  dressing- 
gown.  And  when  I  told  him  what  it  was,  his  rosy  colour  turned  like 
sheets,  and  he  just  said  '  Hush  ! '  and  nothing  more.  And,  guessing  what 
he  meant,  I  ran  and  put  my  things  on  properly. 

'  But  having  time  to  think,  the  shock  began  to  work  upon  me  ;•  and  I 
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was  fit  for  nothing  when  I  saw  the  children  smiling  up  with  their  tongues 
out  for  their  bread  and  milk,  as  they  used  to  begin  the  day  with.  And 
I  do  assure  you,  Miss  Erema,  my  bitterest  thought  was  of  your  coming, 
though  unknown  whether  male  or  female,  but  both  most  inconvenient 
then,  with  things  in  such  a  state  of  things.  You  have  much  to  answer 
for,  Miss,  about  it ;  but  how  was  you  to  help  it  though  1 

"  The  tool-shed  door  was  too  narrow  to  let  the  hurdle  and  the  body  in, 
and  finding  some  large  seakale  pots  standing  out  of  use  against  the  door, 
the  two  men  (who  were  tired  with  the  weight  and  fright,  I  dare  say)  set 
down  their  burden  upon  these,  under  a  row  of  hollyhocks,  at  the  end  of  the 
row  of  beehives.  And  here  they  wiped  their  foreheads  with  some  rags  they 
had  for  handkerchiefs,  or  one  of  them  with  his  own  sleeve,  I  should  say, 
and,  gaining  their  breath,  they  began  to  talk  with  the  boldness  of  the  sun- 
rise over  them.  But  Mr.  Rural  Polishnian,  as  he  was  called  in  those  parts, 
was  walking  up  and  down  on  guard,  and  despising  of  their  foolish  words. 

"  My  master,  the  Captain,  your  father,  Miss,  came  out  of  a  window 
and  down  the  cross  walk,  while  I  was  at  the  green  door  peeping,  for  I 
thought  that  I  might  be  wanted,  if  only  to  take  orders  what  was  to  be 
done  inside.  The  constable  stifliy  touched  his  hat,  and  marched  to  the 
head  of  the  hurdle,  and  said — 

"  '  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ? ' 

"  Your  father  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  stiff 
hollyhock,  which  he  might  have  resembled  if  he  had  been  good-looking. 
The  Captain  thought  highly  of  discipline  always,  and  no  kinder  gentle- 
man could  there  be  to  those  who  gave  his  dues  to  him.  But  that  man's 
voice  had  a  low  and  dirty  impertinent  sort  of  a  twang  with  it.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unlucky.  Everything  depended  on  that  fellow  in 
an  ignorant  neighbourhood  like  that ;  and  his  lordship,  for  such  he  was 
now  of  course,  would  not  even  deign  to  answer  him.  He  stood  over  his 
head  in  his  upright  way  by  a  good  foot,  and  ordered  him  here  and  there, 
as  the  fellow  had  been  expecting,  I  do  believe,  to  order  his  lordship. 
And  that  made  the  bitterest  enemy  of  him,  being  newly  sent  into  these 
parts,  and  puffed  up  with  authority.  And  the  two  miller's  men  could 
not  help  grinning,  for  he  had  waved  them  about  like  a  pair  of  dogs. 

"  But  to  suppose  that  my  master '  was  unmoved,  and  took  it  brutally ' 
(as  that  wretch  of  a  fellow  swore  afterwards),  only  shows  what  a  stuck-up 
dolt  he  was.  For  when  my  master  had  examined  his  father,  and  made 
his  poor  body  be  brought  in  and  spread  on  the  couch  in  the  dining-room, 
and  sent  me  hot-foot  for  old  Dr.  Diggory  down  at  the  bottom  of  Shoxford, 
Susan  peeped  in  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  with  the  cook  to  hold 
her  hand  behind,  and  there  she  saw  the  captain  on  his  knees  at  the  side 
of  his  father's  corpse,  not  saying  a  word,  only  with  his  head  down.  And 
when  the  doctor  came  back  with  me,  with  his  night-gown  positive  under 
his  coat,  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  '  My  dear  Sir — my  Lord,  I  mean — • 
don't  take  on  so  ;  such  things  will  always  happen  in  this  world ; '  which 
shows  that  my  master  was  no  brute. 
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"  Then  the  Captain  stood  up  in  his  strength  and  height,  without  any 
pride  and  without  any  shame,  only  in  the  power  of  a  simple  heart,  and  he 
said  words  fit  to  hang  him — 

"  '  This  is  my  doing  !  There  is  no  one  else  to  blame.  If  my  father  is 
dead,  I  have  killed  him  ! ' 

"  Several  of  us  now  were  looking  in,  and  the  news  going  out  like  a 
winnowing  woman  with  no  one  to  shut  the  door  after  her  ;  our  passage 
was  crowding  with  people  that  should  have  had  a  tar-brush  in  their 
faces.  And  of  course  a  good  score  of  them  ran  away  to  tell  that  the 
Captain  had  murdered  his  father.  The  milkman  stood  there  with  his  yoke 
and  cans,  and  his  naily  boots  on  our  new  oilcloth,  and,  not  being  able  to 
hide  himself  plainly,  he  pulled  out  his  slate  and  began  to  make  his  bill. 

"  '  Away  with  you  all ! '  your  father  said,  coming  suddenly  out  of  the 
dining-room,  while  the  doctor  was  unbuttoning  my  lord,  who  was  dead 
with  all  his  day  clothes  on ;  and  everybody  brushed  away  like  flies  at  the 
depth  of  his  voice  and  his  stature.  Then  he  bolted  the  door,  with  only 
our  own  people,  and  the  doctor,  and  the  constable  inside.  Your  mother 
was  sleeping  like  a  lamb,  as  I  could  swear,  having  had  a  very  tiring  day 
the  day  before,  and  being  well  away  from  the  noise  of  the  passage,  as  well 
as  at  a  time  when  they  must  sleep,  whenever  sleep  will  come,  Miss. 
Bless  her  gentle  heart,  what  a  blessing  to  be  out  of  all  that  scare  of  it ! 

"  All  this  time,  you  must  understand,  there  was  no  sign  yet  what  had 
happened  to  his  lordship,  over  and  above  his  being  dead.  All  of  us 
thought,  if  our  minds  made  bold  to  think,  that  it  must  have  pleased  the 
Lord  to  take  his  lordship,  either  with  an  appleplexy,  or  a  sudden  heart- 
stroke,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  other  gracious  way  not  having  any  flow  of 
blood  in  it.  But  now,  while  your  father  was  gone  upstairs — for  he  knew 
that  his  father  was  dead  enough — to  be  sure  that  your  mother  was  quiet, 
and  perhaps  to  smooth  her  down  for  trouble,  and  while  I  was  run  away  to 
stop  the  ranting  of  the  children,  old  Dr.  Diggory  and  that  rural  officer 
were  handling  poor  Lord  Castlewood.  They  set  him  to  their  liking,  and 
they  cut  his  clothes  off — so  Susan  told  me  afterwards — and  then  they 
found  why  they  were  forced  to  do  so,  which  I  need  not  try  to  tell  you, 
Miss.  Only  they  found  that  be  was  not  dead  from  any  wise  visitation, 
but  because  he  had  been  shot  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

"  Old  Dr.  Diggory  came  out  shaking,  and  without  any  wholesome 
sense  to  meet  what  had  arisen,  after  all  his  practice  with  dead  men,  and 
he  called  out  '  Murder  ! '  with  a  long  thing  in  his  hand,  till  my  master 
leaped  down  the  stairs,  twelve  at  a  time,  and  laid  his  strong  hand  on  the 
old  fool's  mouth. 

"  '  Would  you  kill  my  wife  ? '  he  said  ;  '  you  shall  not  kill  my  wife.' 

"  '  Captain  Castlewood,'  the  constable  answered,  pulling  out  his  staff 
importantly,  '  consider  yourself  my  prisoner.' 

"  The  Captain  could  have  throttled  him  with  one  hand,  and  Susan 
thought  he  would  have  done  it.  But  instead  of  that  he  said,  '  Very 
well ;  do  your  duty.  But  let  me  see  what  you  mean  by  it.'  Then  he 
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walked  back  again  to  the  body  of  his  father,  and  saw  that  he  had 
been  murdered. 

"  But  oh,  Miss  Erema,  you  are  so  pale  !  Not  a  bit  of  food  have  you 
had  for  hours.  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  such  a  deal  of  it  to  once. 
Let  me  undo  all  your  things,  my  dear,  and  give  you  something  cordial ; 
and  then  lie  down,  and  sleep  a  bit." 

"  No,  thank  you,  nurse,"  I  answered,  calling  all  my  little  courage  back. 
"  No  sleep  for  me  until  I  know  every  word.  And  to  think  of  all  my 
father  had  to  see  and  bear !  I  anx  not  fit  to  be  his  daughter," 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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11  WELL,  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Strouss,  as  soon  as  I  could  persuade  her 
to  go  on ;  "if  I  were  to  tell  you  every  little  thing  that  went  on  among 
them,  Miss,  I  should  go  on  from  this  to  this  day  week,  or  I  might 
say  this  day  fortnight,  and  then  not  half  be  clone  with  it.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  those  little  things  make  all  the  odds  in  a  case  of  that 
sort,  showing  what  the  great  things  were.  But  only  a  counsellor  at  the 
Old  Bailey  could  make  head  or  tail  of  the  goings  on  that  followed. 

"For  some  reason  of  his  own,  unknown  to  any  living  being  but  himself, 
whether  it  were  pride  (as  I  always  said)  or  something  deeper  (as  other  people 
thought),  he  refused  to  have  any  one  on  earth  to  help  him,  when  he  ought  to 
have  had  the  deepest  lawyer  to  be  found.  The  constable  cautioned  him  to  say 
nothing,  as  it  seems  is  laid  down  in  their  orders,  for  fear  of  crimination.  And 
he  smiled  at  this,  with  a  high  contempt,  veiy  fine  to  see,  but  not  bodily 
wise.  But  even  that  jack-in-ofiice  could  perceive  that  the  poor  captain 
thought  of  his  sick  wife  upstairs,  and  his  little  children,  ten  times  for  one 
thought  he  ever  gave  to  his  own  position.  And  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
he  would  have  no  denial,  but  to  know  what  it  was  that  had  killed  his 
parent.  "When  old  Dr.  Diggory's  hands  were  shaking,  so  that  his  instrument 
would  not  bite  on  the  thing  lodged  in  his  lordship's  back,  after  passing 
through  and  through,  him,  and  he  was  calling  for  somebody  to  run  for 
his  assistant,who  do  you  think  did  it  for  him,  Miss  Erema  1  As  sure  as 
I  sit  here,  the  Captain  !  His  face  was  like  a  rock,  and  his  hands  no  less ; 
and  he  said,  '  Allow  me,  doctor.  I  have  been  in  action.'  And  he  fetched 
out  the  bullet — which  showed  awful  nerve,  according  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing— as  if  he  had  been  a  man  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 

"  '  This  bullet  is  j  ust  like  those  of  my  own  pistol ! '  he  cried,  and  he 
sat  down  hard  with  amazement.  You  may  suppose  how  this  went 
against  him,  when  all  he  desired  was  to  know  and  tell  the  truth ;  and 
people  said  that  '  of  course  he  got  it  out,  after  a  bottleful  of  doctors 
failed,  because  he  knew  best  how  it  was  put  in.' 

f< '  I  shall  now  go  and  see  the  place,  if  you  please,  or  whether  you 
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please  or  not,'  ray  master  said.  '  Constable,  you  may  come  and  point  it 
out,  unless  you  prefer  going  to  your  breakfast.  My  word  is  enough,  that 
I  shall  not  run  away.  Otherwise,  as  you  have  acted  on  your  own 
authority,  I  shall  act  on  mine,  and  tie  you  until  you  have  obtained  a 
warrant.  Take  your  choice,  my  man;  and  make  it  quickly,  while  I 
offer  it.' 

"  The  rural  polishrnan  stai'ed  at  this,  being  used  on  the  other  hand  to 
be  made  much  of.  But,  seeing  how  capable  the  Captain  was  of  acting  up 
to  anything,  he  made  a  sulky  scrape,  and  said,  '  Sir,  as  you  please  for  the 
present,'  weighting  his  voice  on  those  last  three  words,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Pretty  soon  you  will  be  handcuffed.'  '  Then,'  said  my  master,  '  I 
shall  also  insist  on  the  presence  of  two  persons,  simply  to  use  their  eyes 
without  any  fear  or  favour.  One  is  my  gardener,  a  very  honest  man,  but 
apt  to  be  late  in  the  morning.  The  other  is  a  faithful  servant,  who  has 
been  with  us  for  several  years.  Their  names  are  Jacob  Rigg  and  Betsy 
Bowen.  You  may  also  bring  two  witnesses,  if  you  choose.  And  the 
miller's  men  of  course  will  come.  But  order  back  all  others.' 

" '  That  is  perfectly  fair  and  straight-forward,  my  lord,'  the  constable 
answered,  falling  naturally  into  abeyance  to  orders.  '  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  wishes  your  lordship  kindly  out  of  this  rum  scrape.  But  my  duty 
is  my  duty.' 

"  With  a  few  more  words  we  all  set  forth,  six  in  number,  and  no 
more ;  for  the  constable  said  that  the  miller's  men,  who  had  first  found 
the  late  Lord  Castlewood,  were  witnesses  enough  for  him.  And  Jacob 
Rigg,  whose  legs  were  far  apart  (as  he  said)  from  trenching  celery,  took 
us  through  the  kitchen  garden,  and  out  at  a  gap,  which  saved  everybody 
knowing. 

"  Then  we  passed  through  a  copse  or  two,  and  across  a  meadow,  and 
then  along  the  turnpike-road,  as  far  as  now"  I  can  remember.  And  along 
that  we  went  to  a  stile  on  the  right,  without  any  house  for  a  long  way 
off.  And  from  that  stile  a  foothpath  led  down  a  slope  of  grassland  to 
the  little  river,  and  over  a  hand-bridge,  and  up  another  meadow  full  of 
trees  and  bushes,  to  a  gate  which  came  out  into  the  road  again,  a  little 
to  this  side  of  the  Moonstock  Inn,  saving  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road, 
which  ran  straight  up  the  valley  and  turned  square  at  the  stone  bridge 
to  get  to  the  same  inn. 

"  I  cannot  expect  to  be  clear  to  you,  Miss,  though  I  see  it  all  now 
as  I  saw  it  then,  every  tree,  and  hump,  and  hedge  of  it ;  only  about  the 
distances,  from  this  to  that,  and  that  to  the  other,  they  would  be  beyond 
me.  You  must  be  on  the  place  itself;  and  I  never  could  carry  distances — 
no,  nor  even  clever  men,  I  have  heard  my  master  say.  But  when  he 
came  to  that  stile  he  stopped,  and  turned  upon  all  of  us  clearly,  and  as 
straight  as  any  man  of  men  could  be.  '  Here  I  saw  my  father  last,  at  a 
quarter  past  ten  o'clock  last  night,  or  within  a  few  minutes  of  that  time. 
I  wished  to  see  him  to  his  inn,  but  he  would  not  let  me  do  so,  and  he 
never  bore  contradiction,  He  said  that  he  knew  the  way  well,  having 
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fished  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  up  and  down  this  stream.  He  crossed 
this  stile,  and  we  shook  hands  over  it,  and  the  moon  being  bright,  I 
looked  into  his  face,  and  he  said,  "  My  boy,  God  bless  you  !  "  Knowing 
his  short  ways,  I  did  not  even  look  after  him,  but  turned  away,  and  went 
straight  home  along  this  road.  Upon  my  word  as  an  Englishman,  and 
an  officer  of  Her  Majesty,  that  is  all  I  know  of  it.  Now  let  us  go  on  to 
the — to  the  other  place.' 

"  We  all  of  us  knew  in  our  hearts,  I  am  sure/  that  the  Captain  spoke 
the  simple  truth,  and  his  face  was  grand  as  he  looked  at  us.  But  the 
constable  thought  it  his  duty  to  ask — 

" '  Did  you  hear  no  sound  of  a  shot,  my  lord  1  For  he  fell  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  this.' 

"  '  I  heard  no  sound  of  any  shot  whatever.  I  heard  an  owl  hooting, 
as  I  went  home,  and  then  the  rattle  of  a  heavy  waggon,  and  the  bells  of 
horses.  I  have  said  enough.  Let  us  go  forward.' 

"  We  obeyed  him  at  once ;  and  even  the  constable  looked  right  and 
left,  as  if  he  had  been  wrong.  He  signed  to  the  miller's  man  to  lead  the 
way,  and  my  lord  walked  proudly  after  him.  The  path  was  only  a  little 
narrow  track,  with  the  grass,  like  a  front  of  hair,  falling  over  it  on  the 
upper  side,  and  on  the  under,  dropping  away  like  side  curls;  such  a  little 
path  that  I  was  wondering  how  a  great  lord  could  walk  over  it.  Then 
we  came  down  a  steep  place  to  a  narrow  bridge  across  a  shallow 
river;  a  bridge  made  of  only  two  planks  and  a  rail,  with  a  prop 
or  two  to  carry  them.  And  one  end  of  the  hand-rail  was  fastened  into 
a  hollow  and  stubby  old  hawthorn  tree,  ovei'hanging  the  bridge  and 
the  water  a  good  way.  And  just  above  this  tree,  and  under  its  shadow, 
there  came  a  dry  cut  into  the  little  river,  not  more  than  a  yard  or  two 
above  the  wooden  bridge,  a  water-trough  such  as  we  have  in  Wales,  Miss, 
for  the  water  to  run  in,  when  the  farmer  pleases ;  but  now  there  was  no 
water  in  it,  only  gravel. 

"  The  cleverest  of  the  miller's  men,  though  neither  of  them  had  much 
intellect,  stepped  down  at  a  beck  from  the  constable,  right  beneath  the  old 
ancient  tree,  and  showed  us  the  marks  on  the  grass  and  the  gravel  made 
by  his  lordship  where  he  fell  and  lay.  And  it  seemed  that  he  must  have 
fallen  off  the  bridge,  yet  not  into  the  water,  but  so  as  to  have  room  for 
his  body,  if  you  see,  Miss,  partly  on  the  bank,  and  partly  in  the  hollow 
of  the  meadow-trough. 

"  '  Have  you  searched  the  place  well  1 '  the  captain  asked ;  '  have  you 
found  any  weapon  or  implement  1 ' 

" '  We  have  found  nothing  but  the  corpse,  so  far,'  the  constable 
answered  in  a  surly  voice,  not  liking  to  be  taught  his  business.  '  My 
first  duty  was  to  save  life,  if  I  could.  These  men,  upon  finding  the  body 
ran  for  me,  and  knowing  who  it  was,  I  came  with  it  to  your  house.' 

"  '  You  acted  for  the  best,  my  man.  Now  search  the  place  carefully, 
while  I  stand  here.  I  am  on  my  parole,  I  shall  not  run  away.  Jacob, 
go  down  and  help  them.' 
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"  "Whether  from  being  in  the  army,  or  what,  your  father  always  spoke 
in  such  a  way  that  the  most  stiff-neckedest  people  began  without  think- 
ing to  obey  him.  So  the  constable  and  the  rest  went  down,  while  the 
captain  and  I  stood  upon  the  plank,  looking  at  the  four  of  them. 

"For  a  long  time  they  looked  about,  according  to  their  attitudes, 
without  finding  anything  more  than  the  signs  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  lord  fell,  and  of  these  the  constable  pulled  out  a  book  and  made 
a  pencil  memorial.  But  presently  Jacob,  a  spry  sort  of  man,  cried 
'  Hulloa !  whatever  have  I  got  hold  of  here  1  Many  a  good  crawfish 
have  I  pulled  out  from  this  bank,  when  the  water  comes  down  the 
gulley ;  but  never  one  exactly  like  this  here  afore.' 

" '  Name  of  the  Lord  ! '  cried  the  constable,  jumping  behind  the 
hawthorn-stump ;  '  don't  point  it  at  me,  you  looby  !  It's  loaded,  loaded 
one  barrel,  don't  you  see  1  Put  it  down,  with  the  muzzle  away  from 
me.' 

"  '  Hand  it  to  me,  Jacob,'  the  Captain  said  ;  '  you  understand  a  gun, 
and  this  goes  off  just  the  same.  Constable  Jobbius,  have  no  fear.  Yes,  it 
is  exactly  as  I  thought.  This  pistol  is  one  of  the  double-barrelled  pair 
which  I  bought  to  take  to  India.  The  barrels  are  rifled ;  it  shoots  as 
true  as  any  rifle,  and  almost  as  hard  up  to  fifty  yards.  The  right  barrel 
has  been  fired,  the  other  still  is  loaded.  The  bullet  I  took  from  my 
father's  body  most  certainly  came  from  this  pistol.' 

"  '  Can  'e  say,  can  'e  say  then,  who  done  it,  master  1 '  asked  Jacob,  a 
man  very  sparing  of  speech,  but  ready  at  a  beck  to  jump  at  constable 
and  miller's  men,  if  only  law  was  with  him.  '  Can  'e  give  a  clear 
account,  and  let  me  chuck  'un  in  the  river  ? ' 

"  '  No,  Jacob,  I  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  your  father  answered  ; 
while  the  Rural  man  came  up  and  faced  things,  not  being  afraid  of  a 
fight  half  so  much  as  he  was  of  an  accident";  by  reason  of  his  own  mother 
having  been  blown  up  by  a  gunpowder  start  at  Dartford,  yet  came  down 
all  right,  Miss,  and  had  him  three  months  afterward,  according  to  his 
own  confession ;  nevertheless,  he  came  up  now,  as  if  he  had  always 
been  upright  in  the  world,  and  he  said,  '  My  lord,  can  you  explain  all 
this?' 

"  Your  father  looked  at  him,  with  one  of  his  strange  gazes ;  as  if  he 
were  measuring  the  man,  while  trying  his  own  inward  doing  of  his  own 
mind.  Proud  as  your  father  was,  as  proud  as  ever  can  be  without 
cruelty,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  Miss  Erema,  going  on  a  woman's  judgment, 
that  if  the  man's  eyes  had  come  up  to  my  master's  sense  of  what  was 
virtuous,  my  master  would  have  up  and  told  him  the  depth  and  contents 
of  his  mind  and  heart ;  although  totally  gone  beyond  him. 

"  But  Jobbins  looked  back  at  my  lord  with  a  grin,  and  his  little  eyes, 
hard  to  put  up  with.  '  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  my  lord  1  Then,  I 
am  afeared  I  must  ask  you  just  to  come  along  of  me.'  And  my  master 
went  with  him,  Miss,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  which  Jobbins  said,  and  even 
Jacob  fanciedj  was  a  conscience  sign  of  guilt, 
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"  Now,  after  I  have  told  you  all  this,  Miss  Erema,  you  know  very 
nearly  as  much  as  I  do.  To  tell  how  the  grief  was  broken  to  your 
mother,  and  what  her  state  of  mind  was,  and  how  she  sat  up  on  the 
pillows  and  cried,  while  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  a  verdict 
of '  wilful  murder '  was  brought  against  your  father  by  the  crowner's 
men,  and  you  come  headlong,  without  so  much  as  the  birds  in  the  ivy  to 
chirp  about  you,  right  into  the  thick  of  the  worst  of  it.  I  do  assure  you, 
Miss  Erema,  when  I  look  at  your  bright  eyes  and  clear  figure,  the  Lord 
in  heaven,  who  has  made  many  cripples,  must  have  looked  down  special, 
to  have  brought  you  as  you  are.  For  trouble  upon  trouble  fell  in  heaps, 
faster  than  I  can  wipe  my  eyes  to  think.  To  begin  with,  all  the  servants 
but  myself,  and  gardener  Jacob,  ran  away.  They  said  that  the  old  lord 
haunted  the  house,  and  walked  with  his  band  in  the  middle  of  his  heart, 
pulling  out  a  bullet,  if  he  met  anybody,  and  sighing  '  murder '  three 
times,  till  every  hair  was  crawling.  I  took  it  on  myself  to  fetch  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  to  lay  the  evil  spirit,  as  they  do  in  Wales.  A  nice 
kind  gentleman  he  was  as  you  could  see,  and  wore  a  velvet  skull-cap, 
and  waited  with  his  legs  up.  But  whether  he  felt  that  the  power  was 
not  in  him,  or  whether  his  old  lordship  was  frightened  of  the  Church, 
they  never  made  any  opportunity  between  them,  to  meet  and  have  it 
out,  Miss. 

"  Then  it  seemed  as  if  Heaven,  to  avenge  his  lordship,  rained  down 
pestilence  upon  that  house.  A  horrible  disease,  the  worst  I  ever  met, 
broke  out  upon  the  little  harmless  dears,  the  pride  of  my  heart  and  of . 
everybody's  eyes,  for  lovelier  or  better  ones  never  came  from  heaven. 
They  was  all  gone  to  heaven  in  a  fortnight  and  three  days,  and  laid  in 
the  churchyard  at  one  another's  side,  with  little  beds  of  mould  to  the 
measure  of  their  stature,  and  their  little  carts  and  drums,  as  they  made 
me  promise,  ready  for  the  judgment-day.  Oh,  my  heart  was  broken, 
Miss,  my  heart  was  broken ;  I  cried  so,  I  thought  I  could  never  cry 
more. 

"  But  when  your  dear  mother,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this  (for  we 
put  all  their  illness,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  a-n  ay  at  the  further  end  of 
the  house),  when  she  was  a  little  better  of  grievous  pain  and  misery  (for 
being  so  upset,  her  time  was  hard),  when  she  sat  up  on  the  pillow,  look- 
ing like  a  bride  almost,  except  that  she  had  what  brides  hasn't,  a  little 
red  thing  in  white  flannel  at  her  side,  then  she  says  to  me,  '  I  am  ready, 
Betsy ;  it  is  high  time  for  all  of  them  to  see  their  little  sister.  They 
always  love  the  baby  so,  whenever  there  is  a  new  one.  And  they  are 
such  men  and  women  to  it.  They  have  been  so  good  this  time,  that  I 
have  never  heard  them  once.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  can  trust  them, 
Betsy,  not  to  make  the  baby  cry.  I  do  so  long  to  see  the  darlings.  Now 
do  not  even  whisper  to  them  not  to  make  a  noise.  They  are  too  good  to 
require  it ;  and  it  would  hurt  their  little  feelings.' 

"  I  had  better  have  been  shot,  my  dear,  according  as  the  old  lord 
was,  than  have  the  pain  that  went  through  all  my  heart,  to  see  the 
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mother  so.  She  sat  up,  leaning  on  one  arm,  with  the  hand  of  the  other 
round  your  little  head,  and  her  beautiful  hair  was  come  out  of  its  loops, 
and  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  was  like  a  shell.  Past  the  fringe  of  the 
curtain,  and  behind  it  too,  her  soft  bright  eyes  were  a-looking  here  and 
there,  for  the  first  to  come  in  of  her  children.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  lies  I  told  her,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  without  them.  First  I  said 
they  were  all  gone  for  a  walk ;  and  then  that  the  doctor  had  ordered 
them  away;  and  then  that  they  had  got  the  measles.  That  last  she 
believed,  because  it  was  worse  than  what  I  had  said  before  of  them  ;  and 
she  begged  to  see  Dr.  Diggory  about  it,  and  I  promised  that  she  should, 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  his  dinner.  And  then,  with  a  little  sigh,  being 
very  weak,  she  went  down  into  her  nest  again,  with  only  you  to  keep  her 
company. 

"  "Well,  that  was  bad  enough,  as  any  mortal  sufferer  might  have  said ; 
enough  for  one  day  at  any  rate.  But  there  was  almost  worse  to  come. 
For  when  I  was  having  a  little  sit  downstairs,  with  my  supper,  and  half- 
pint  of  ale  (that  comes  like  drawing  a  long  breath  to  us,  when  spared 
out  of  sick-rooms,  Miss),  and  having  no  nursery  now  on  my  mind,  was 
thinking  of  all  the  sad  business,  with  only  a  little  girl  in  the  back- 
kitchen,  come  in  to  muck  up  the  dishes,  there  appeared  a  good  knock 
at  the  garden-door,  and  I  knew  it  for  the  thumb  of  the  Captain.  I 
locked  the  young  girl  up,  by  knowing  what  their  tongues  are,  and  then 
I  let  your  father  in,  and  the  candle- sight  of  him  made  my  heart  go  low. 

"  He  had  come  out  of  prison ;  and  although  not  being  tried,  his 
clothes  were  still  in  decency,  they  had  great  holes  in  them,  and  the  gloss 
all  gone  to  a  smell  of  mere  hedges  and  ditches.  The  hat  on  his  head  was 
quite  out  of  the  fashion,  even  if  it  could  be  called  a  hat  at  all,  and  his 
beautiful  beard  had  no  sign  of  a  comb,  and  he  looked  as  old  again  as  he 
had  looked  a  month  ago. 

"  '  I  know  all  about  it.  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  he  said,  as  I  took 
him  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  no  one  upstairs  could  hear  us.  '  I 
know  that  my  children  are  all  dead  and  buried,  except  the  one  that  was 
not  born  yet.  Ill  news  flies  quick.  I  know  all  about  it.  George, 
Henrietta,  Jack,  Alf.,  little  Yi,  and  Tiny.  I  have  seen  their  graves  and 
counted  them,  while  the  fool  of  a  policeman  beat  his  gloves  through  the 
hed^e,  within  a  rod  of  me.  Oh  yes,  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
My  life  is  in  my  own  hand  now.' 

"  '  Oh,  master  ;  oh,  captain ;  oh,  my  lord  ! '  I  cried ;  '  for  the  sake  of 
God  in  heaven,  don't  talk  like  that.  Think  of  your  sweet  wife,  your 
dear  lady.' 

" '  Betsy,'  he  answered,  with  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  noble,  yet 
frightful  to  look  at ;  '  I  am  come  to  see  my  wife.  Go  and  let  her  know 
it,  according  to  your  own  discretion.' 

"  My  discretion  would  have  been  not  to  let  him  see  her,  but  go  on 
and  write  to  her  from  foreign  countries,  with  the  salt  sea  between  them  ; 
but  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  had  no  discretion,  but  from  pity  and 
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majesty  obeyed  him.  I  knew  that  he  must  have  broken  prison,  and  by 
good  rights  ought  to  be  starving.  But  I  could  no  more  offer  him  the 
cold  ham  and  pullet,  than  take  him  by  his  beard  and  shake  him. 

" '  Is  he  come,  at  last,  at  last  1 '  my  poor  mistress  said,  whose  wits 
were  wandering  after  her  children.  '  At  last,  at  last !  then  he  will  find 
them  all.' 

" '  Yes,  ma'am,  at  last,  at  the  last  he  will,'  I  answered,  while  I  thought 
of  the  burial  service,  which  I  had  heard  three  times  in  a  week,  for  the 
little  ones  went  to  their  graves  in  pairs  to  save  ceremony ;  likewise  of 
the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul,  which  is  not  like  our  Lord's  way  of  talking 
at  all,  but  arguing  instead  of  comforting ;  and  not  to  catch  fcer  up  in 
that  weak  state,  I  said,  '  He  will  find  every  one  of  them,  ma'am  ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  biit  I  want  him  for  himself,  for  himself,  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
put  together,'  my  dear  lady  said,  without  listening  to  me,  but  putting 
her  hand  to  her  ear  to  hearken  for  even  so  much  as  a  mouse  on  the 
stairs  ;  '  do  bring  him,  Betsy ;  only  bring  him  Betsy,  and  then  let  me 
go  where  my  children  are  ! ' 

"  I  was  surprised  at  her  manner  of  speaking,  which  I  would  not  have 
allowed  to  her,  but  more  than  all  about  her  children,  which  she  could  only 
have  been  dreaming  yet,  for  nobody  else  came  nigh  her  except  only  me, 
Miss,  and  you,  Miss,  and  for  you  to  breathe  words  was  impossible.  All 
you  did  was  to  lie  very  quiet,  tucked  up  into  your  mother's  side,  and  as 
regular  as  the  timepiece  went,  wide  came  your  eyes  and  your  mouth  to 
be  fed.  If  your  nature  had  been  cross  or  squally  '  baby's  coffin  No.  7  ' 
would  have  come  after  all  the  other  six,  which  the  thief  of  a  carpenter 
put  down  on  his  bill,  as  if  it  was  so  many  shavings. 

"  Well  now,  to  tell  you  the  downright  truth,  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  to-morrow,  Miss,  with  three  basketfuls  of  washing  coming  home,  and 
a  man  about  a  tap  that  leaks  and  floods  the  inside  of  the  fender  ;  and  if  I 
were  to  try  to  put  before  you  the  way  that  those  two  for  the  last  time  of 
their  lives  went  on  to  one  another,  the  one  like  a  man  and  the  other  like 
a  woman,  full  of  sobs  and  choking — my  eyes  would  bo  in  such  a  state 
to-morrow  that  the  whole  of  them  would  pity  and  cheat  me.  And  I 
ought  to  think  of  you  as  well,  Miss,  who  has  been  sadly  harrowed  listening 
when  you  was  not  born  yet.  And  to  hear  what  went  on,  full  of  weeping, 
when  yourself  was  in  the  world,  and  able  to  cry  for  yourself,  and  all . 
done  over  your  own  little  self,  would  leave  you  red  eyes  and  no  spirit 
for  the  night,  and  no  appetite  in  the  morning  ;  and  so  I  will  pass  it  all 
over,  if  you  please,  and  let  him  go  out  of  the  back  door  again. 

"  This  he  was  obliged  to  do  quick,  and  no  mistake,  glad  as  he  might 
have  been  to  say  more  words,  because  the  fellows  vrho  call  themselves 
officers,  without  any  commission,  were  after  him.  False  it  was  to  say, 
as  was  said,  that  he  got  out  of  Winchester  gaol  through  money.  That 
story  was  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  His  own  strength  and  skill  it 
was  that  brought  him  out  triumphantly,  as  the  scratches  on  his  hands 
and  cheeks  might  show.  He  did  it  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  no  doubt. 
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When  lie  heard  that  the  children  were  all  in  their  graves,  and  their 
mother  in  the  way  to  follow  them,  madness  was  better  than  his  state  of 
mind,  as  the  officers  told  me  when  they  could  not  catch  him,  and  sorry 
they  would  have  been  to  do  it,  I  believe. 

"  To  overhear  my  betters  is  the  thing  of  all  things  most  against  my 
nature,  and  my  poor  lady  being  unfit  to  get  up,  there  was  nothing  said 
on  the  landing,  which  is  the  weakest  part  of  gentlefolks.  They  must 
have  said  '  Good-bye '  to  one  another  quite  in  silence,  and  the  Captain,  as 
firm  a  man  as  ever  lived,  had  lines  on  his  face  that  were  waiting  for  tears, 
if  nature  should  overcome  bringing  up.  Then  I  heard  the  words,  'for 
my  sake,'  and  the  other  said, '  for  your  sake,'  a  pledge  that  passed  between 
them,  making  breath  more  long  than  life  is.  But  when  your  poor  father 
was  by  the  back  door,  going  out  towards  the  woods  and  coppices,  he 
turned  sharp  round  and  he  said,  '  Betsy  Bowen  ! '  and  I  answered,  '  Yes, 
at  your  service,  Sir  ! '  '  You  have  been  the  best  woman  in  the  world,'  he 
said,  '  the  oravest,  best,  and  kindest.  I  leave  my  wife  and  my  last  child 
to  you.  The  Lord  has  been  hard  on  me,  but  he  will  spare  me  those  two ; 
I  do  hope,  and  believe,  He  will.' 

"  We  heard  a  noise  of  horses  in  the  valley,  and  the  clank  of  swords ; 
no  doubt  the  mounted  police  from  Winchester  a-crossing  of  the  Moon- 
stock  Bridge  to  search  our  house  for  the  runaway.  And  the  Captain 
took  my  hand  and  said, '  I  trust  them  to  you  !  Hide  the  clothes  I  took 
off,  that  they  may  not  know  I  have  been  here.  I  trust  my  wife  and 
little  babe  to  you,  and  may  God  bless  you,  Betsy.' 

"  He  had  changed  all  his  clothes,  and  he  looked  very  nice,  but  a 
sadder  face  was  never  seen.  As  he  slipped  through  the  hollyhocks  I  said 
to  myself,  '  There  goes  a  broken-hearted  man,  and  he  leaves  a  broken 
heart  behind.'  And  your  dear  mother  died  on  the  Saturday  night.  Oh, 
my  !  Oh,  my  !  How  sad  it  was  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
AT   THE    BANK. 

N  telling  that  sad  tale 
my  faithful  and  soft- 
hearted nurse  had  often 
proved  her  own  mistake 
in  saying,  as  she  did, 
that  tears  can  ever  be 
exhausted.  And  I,  for 
my  part,  though  I  could 
scarcely  cry  for  eager 
listening,  was  worse  off 
perhaps  than  if  I  had 
wetted  each  sad  fact  as  it 
went  by.  At  any  rate, 
be  it  this  way  or  that,  a 
heavy  and  sore  heart  was 
lefb  me,  too  distracted  for 
asking  questions,  and 
almost  too  depressed  to 
grieve. 

In  the  morning  Mrs. 
Strouss  was  bustling  here  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  to  look  at 
her  nice  "Welsh  cheeks  and  aprons,  and  to  hear  how  she  scolded  the 
butcher's  boy,  nobody  would  for  a  moment  believe  that  her  heart  was 
deeper  than  her  skin,  as  the  saying  of  the  west  country  is.  Major 
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Hockin  had  been  to  see  me  last  night,  for  he  never  forgot  a  promise, 
and  had  left  me  in  good  hands,  and  now  ho  came  again  in  the  morning. 
According  to  his  usual  way  of  taking  up  an  opinion,  he  would  not 
see  how  distracted  I  was,  and  full  of  what  I  had  heard  overnight, 
but  insisted  on  dragging  me  off  to  the  Bank,  that  being  in  his  opinion 
of  more  importance  than  old  stories.  I  longed  to  ask  Betsy  some 
questions  which  had  been  crowding  into  my  mind  as  she  spoke,  and 
while  I  lay  awake  at  night ;  however,  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
business  of  the  morning,  and  the  good  Major's  zeal  and  keen  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  and  he  really  gave  me  no  time  to  think. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  all  that  well  as  if  I  had  heard  every  word  of  ifc,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  led  me  helpless  into  the  Hansom  cab  he  came  in,  and 
had  slammed  down  the  floodgates  in  front  of  us.  "  You  must  never  think 
twice  of  what  old  women  say "  (Mrs.  Strouss  was  some  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself),  "  they  always  go  prating,  and  finding  mare's-nests, 
and  then  they  always  cry.  Now,  did  she  cry,  Erema  ?  " 

I  would  have  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  be  able  to  say,  "  No,  not  one 
drop,"  but  the  truth  was  against  me,  and  I  said,  "  How  could  she  help  it?  " 
"  Exactly  !  "  the  Major  exclaimed,  so  loudly  that  the  cabman  thought 
he  was  ordered  to  stop  ;  "  no,  go  on,  cabby,  if  your  horse  can  do  it.  My 
dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  so  very  simple  !  You  have  not 
been  among  the  eye-openers  of  the  west.  This  comes  of  the  obsolete 
Uncle  Sam." 

"  I  would  rather  be  simple  than  '  cute  ! '  "  I  replied,  "  and  my  own 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  never  obsolete." 

Silly  as  I  was,  I  could  never  speak  of  the  true  Uncle  Sam  in  this  far 
country  without  the  bright  shame  of  a  glimmer  in  my  eyes,  and  with  this, 
which  I  cared  not  to  hide,  I  took  my  companion's  hand,  and  stood  upon 
the  footway  of  a  narrow  and  crowded  laner 

"  Move  on,  move  on  ! "  cried  a  man,  with  a  high-crowned  hat 
japanned  at  intervals,  and,  wondering  at  his  rudeness  to  a  lady,  I 
looked  at  him.  But  he  only  said,  "  Now,  move  on,  will  you  1  "  without 
any  wrath,  and  as  if  he  were  vexed  at  our  littleness  of  mind  in  standing 
still.  Nobody  heeded  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am 
starvimr,"  but  it  seemed  a  rude  thing  among  ladies.  Before  I  had  time 
to  think  more  about  this — for  I  always  like  to  think  of  things — I  was 
led  through  a  pair  of  narrow  swinging  doors,  and  down  a  close  alley 
between  two  counters  full  of  people  paying  and  receiving  money.  The 
Major,  who  always  knew  how  to  get  on,  found  a  white-haired  gentleman 
in  a  very  dingy  corner,  and  whispered  to  him  in  a  confidential  way, 
though  neither  had  ever  seen  the  other  before,  and  the  white-haired  gen- 
tleman gazed  at  me  as  sterr,ly  as  if  I  were  a  bank-note  for  at  least  a 
thousand  pounds;  and  then  he  said,  "  Step  this  way,  young  lady.  Major 
Hockin,  step  this  way,  sir." 

The  young  lady  "  stepped  that  way  "  in  wonder  as  to  what  English 
English  is,  and  then  we  were  shown  into  a  sacred  little  room,  where  tho 
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daylight  had  glass  reflectors  for  it,  if  it  ever  came  to  use  them.  But  as  it 
cared  very  little  to  do  this,  from  angular  disabilities,  three  bright  gas- 
lights \vere  burning  in  soft  covers,  and  fed  the  little  room  with  a  rich, 
sweet  glow.  And  here  shone  one  of  the  partners  of  the  bank,  a"  very 
pleasant-looking  gentleman,  and  very  nicely  dressed. 

"  Major  Hockin,"  he  said,  after  looking  at  the  card,  "  will  you  kindly 
sit  down,  while  I  make  one  memorandum  ?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
your  uncle  well ;  at  least,  I  believe  that  the  late  Sir  Rufus  was  your 
uncle  1  " 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  Major,  well-pleased,  however.  "  I  fear  that 
I  am  too  old  to  have  had  any  uncle  lately.  Sir  Rufus  Hockin  was  my 
first-cousin." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  To  be  sure,  I  should  have  known  it,  but  Sir  Rufus 
being  much  your  senior,  the  mistake  was  only  natural.  Now  what  can 
I  do  to  serve  you,  or  perhaps  this  young  lady — Miss  Hockin,  I  presume  1  " 

"  No,"  said  his  visitor,  "  not  Miss  Hockin.  I  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced her,  but  for  having  to  make  my  own  introduction.  Mr.  Shovelin, 
this  lady  is  Miss  Erema  Castlewood,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  late 
Captain  George  Castlewood — properly  speaking,  Lord  Castlewood." 

Mr.  Shovelin  had  been  looking  at  me  with  as  much  curiosity  as  good 
manners  and  his  own  particular  courtesy  allowed.  And  I  fancied  that 
he  felt  that  I  could  noi  be  a  Hockin. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  me !  "  was  all  he  said,  though  he  wanted  to  say, 
"  God  bless  me  !  "  or  something  more  sudden  and  stronger.  "  Lord 
Castlewood's  daughter — poor  George  Castlewood  !  My  dear  young  lady, 
is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  my  father's  child,"  I  said,  "  and  I  am  proud  to  hear  that 
I  am  like  him." 

"  That  you  well  may  be,"  he  answered,  putting  on  his  spectacles. 
"  Yo\i  are  astonished  at  my  freedom,  perhaps;  you  will  allow  for  it,  or, 
at  least,  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  when  you  know  that  your  father 
was  my  dearest  friend  at  Harrow  ;  and  that  when  his  great  trouble  fell 
upon  him " 

Here  Mr.  Shovelin  stopped,  as  behoves  a  man  who  begins  to  outrun 
himself.  He  could  not  tell  me  that  it  was  himself  who  had  found  all  the 
money  for  my  father's  escape,  which  cost  much  cash  as  well  as  nmch 
good  feeling.  Neither  did  I,  at  the  time,  svispect  it,  being  all  in  the 
dark  upon  such  points.  Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  looked  from  the 
Banker  to  the  Major,  and  back  again. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  time  ? "  the  latter  asked.  "  I  am  due  in 
the  Temple  at  12.30,  and  I  never  am  a  mimite  late,  whatever  happens." 

"  You  will  want  a  swift  horse,"  Mr.  Shovelin  answered,  "or  else  this 
will  be  an  exception  to  your  rule.  It  is  twenty-one  minutes  past  twelve 
now." 

"  May  I  leave  my  charge  to  you  then,  for  a  while?  She  will  be 
very  quiet ;  she  is  always  so.  Erema,  will  you  wait  for  me  ? " 
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I  was  not  quick  enough  then  to  see  that  this  was  arranged  between 
them.  Major  Hockin  perceived  that  Mr.  Shovelin  wished  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  about  dearer  matters  than  money,  having  children  of  his  own, 
and  being  (as  his  eyes  and  forehead  showed)  a  man  of  peculiar  views 
perhaps,  but  clearly  of  general  good  will. 

"  In  an  hour,  in  an  hour,  in  less  than  an  hour,"  the  Major  intensified 
his  intentions  always,  "  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  shall  be  back. 
Meanwhile,  my  dear,  you  will  sit  upon  a  stool,  and  not  say  a  word,  nor 
make  any  attempt  to  do  anything  everybody  is  not  used  to." 

This  vexed  me,  as  if  I  were  a  savage  here ;  and  I  only  replied  with 
a  very  gentle  bow,  being  glad  to  see  his  departure ;  for  Major  Hockin 
was  one  of  those  people  so  often  to  be  met  with,  whom  any  one  likes  or 
dislikes,  according  to  the  changes  of  their  behaviour.  But  Mr.  Shovelin 
was  different  from  that. 

"  Miss  Castlewood,  take  this  chair,"  he  said ;  "  a  hard  one,  but  better 
than  a  stool  perhaps.  Now,  how  am  I  to  talk  to  you  ;  as  an  inquirer 
upon  business  matters,  or  as  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend?  Your 
smile  is  enough.  Well,  and  you  must  talk  to  me  in  the  same  unreason- 
able manner.  That  being  clearly  established  between  us,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  next  point.  Your  father,  my  old  friend,  wandered  from-the  track, 
and  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  desolate  part  of  America." 

"  No ;  oh  no.  It  was  nothing  like  that.  JEEe  might  have  been 
alive,  and  here  at  this  moment,  if  I  had  not  drunk  and  eaten  every  bit 
and  drop  of  his." 

"  Now  don't,  my  dear  child,  don't  be  so  romantic — I  mean,  look  at 
things  more  soberly.  You  did  as  you  were  ordered,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
George  Castlewood  always  would  have  that.  He  was  a  most  command- 
ing man.  You  do  not  quite  resemble  him  in  that  respect,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  but  did  he  do  it,  did  he  do  it  ? "  I  cried  out.  "  You  were  at 
school  with  him,  and  knew  his  nature.  Was  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
it,  Sir  ? " 

"  As  possible  as  it  is  for  nie  to  go  down  to  Sevenoaks  and  shoot  my 
dear  old  father,  who  is  spending  a  green  and  agreeable  old  age  there. 
Not  that  your  grandfather,  if  I  may  say  it  without  causing  pain  to  yon, 
was  either  green  or  agreeable.  He  was  an  uncommonly  sharp  old  man, 
I  might  even  say  a  hard  one.  As  you  never  saw  him,  you  will  not 
think  me  rude  in  saying  that  much.  Your  love,  of  course,  is  for  your 
father  ;  and  if  your  father  had  had  a  father  of  larger  spirit  about  money, 
he  might  have  been  talking  to  me  pleasantly  now,  instead  of — instead  of 
all  these  sad  things. 

"  Please  not  to  slip  away  from  me,"  I  said  bluntly,  having  so  often 
met  with  that ;  "  you  believe,  as  every  good  person  does,  that  my  father 
was  wholly  innocent  1  But  do  tell  me  who  could  have  done  it  instead. 
Somebody  must  have  done  it ;  that  seems  clear." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Shovelin,  with  a  look  of  calm  consideration ; 
"  somebody  did  it,  undoubtedly ;  and  that  makes  the  difficulty  of  the 
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whole  affair.  '  Cui  bono  1 '  as  the  lawyers  say.  Two  persons  only  could 
have  had  any  motive,  so  far  as  wealth  and  fortune  go.  The  first,  and 
most  prominent,  your  father,  who,  of  course,  would  come  into  every- 
thing (which  made  the  suspicion  so  hot  and  strong) ;  and  the  other,  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  whom  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  suspect." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  People  have  more  than  suspected,  they 
have  condemned,  my  father.  After  that,  I  can  suspect  anybody.  Who 
is  it?  Please  to  tell  me." 

"  It  is  the  present  Lord  Castlewood,  as  he  is  beginning  to  be  called. 
He  would  not  claim  the  title,  or  even  put  forward  his  right  in  any  way, 
until  he  had  proof  of  your  dear  father's  death  ;  and  even  then  he  behaved 
so  well -" 

"  He  did  it ;  he  did  it !  "  I  cried  in  hot  triumph.  "  My  father's 
name  shall  be  clear  of  it.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  did  it  1 
How  very  simple  the  whole  of  it  becomes !  Nothing  astonishes  me, 
except  the  stupidity  of  people.  He  had  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing 
to  lose — a  bad  man,  no  doubt — though  I  never  heard  of  him.  And 
putting  it  all  on  my  father,  of  coiu'se,  to  come  in  himself,  and  abide  his 
time,  till  the  misery  killed  my  father.  How  simple,  how  horribly  simple 
it  becomes  !  " 

"  You  are  much  too  quick,  too  hot,  too  sudden.  Excuse  me  a 
minute  " — as  a  silver  bell  struck — "  I  am  wanted  in  the  next  room. 
But  before  I  go,  let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  beg  you  to 
dismiss  that  new  idea  from  your  mind." 

I  could  see,  as  I  took  with  a  trembling  hand  the  water  he  poured 
out  for  me,  that  Mr.  Shovelin  was  displeased.  His  kind  and  handsome 
face  grew  hard.  He  had  taken  me  for  a  nice  young  lady,  never  much 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  he  had  found  me  boil  over  in  a  moment. 
I  was  sorry  to  have  grieved  him ;  but  if  he  had  heard  Betsy 
Bowen's  story,  and  seen  her  tell  it,  perhaps  he  would  have  allowed  for 
me.  I  sat  down  again,  having  risen  in  my  warmth,  and  tried  to  quiet 
and  command  myself  by  thinking  of  the  sad  points  only.  Of  these 
there  were  plenty  to  make  pictures  of,  the  like  of  which  had  kept  me 
awake  all  night ;  and  I  knew  by  this  time,  from  finding  so  much  more 
of  pity  than  real  sympathy,  that  men  think  a  woman  may  well  be  all 
teai-s,  but  has  no  right  to  even  the  shadow  of  a  frown.  That  is  their 
own  prerogative. 

And  so,  when  Mr.  Shovelin  returned,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
had  also  vexed  him — to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  threw  them  down. 
I  spoke  very  mildly,  and  said  *that  I  was  very  sorry  for  my  display  of 
violence,  but  that  if  he  knew  all  he  would  pardon  me ;  and  he  pardoned 
me  in  a  moment. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Miss  Castlewood,"  he  continued, 
gently,  "  that  your  sudden  idea  must  be  dismissed,  for  reasons  which 
I  think  will  content  you.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  Lord  Castle- 
wood is,  and  always  has  been,  an  exemplary  man,  of  great  piety,  and  true 
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gentleness ;  in  the  next  place,  he  is  an  invalid,  who  cannot  walk  a  mile 
with  a  crutch  to  hslp  him,  an  1  so  he  has  bean  for  a  great  many  years. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  have  no  faith  in.  the  resb,  he  was  in  Italy  at  the 
time,  and  remaine;!  there  for  some  years  afterwards.  There  he  received 
and  sheltered  your  poor  father,  after  his  sad  calamity,  and  was  better 
than  a  brother  to  him,  as  your  father,  in  a  letter  to  me,  declared.  So, 
you  see,  that  you  must  acquit  him." 

"  That  is  not  enough.  I  would  bog  his  par  Jon  on  my  knees,  since 
he  helped  my  father,  for  he  must  have  thought  him  innocent.  Now, 
Mr.  Shovelin,  you  were  my  father's  friend,  and  you  are  such  a  clever 

man " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  young  lady  1  What  a  hurry  you  are 
always  in  !." 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it !  But  you  must  not  ask 
reasons,  if  I  am  so  quick.  Now,  please  to  tell  me  what  your  own 
conclusion  is.  I  can  talk  of  it  calmly  now ;  yes,  quite  calmly,  because 
I  never  think  of  anything  else.  Only  tell  me  what  you  really  believe, 
and  I  will  keep  it  most  strictly  to  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  do  that,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  "  not  only 
from  the  power  of  your  will,  my  dear,  but  also  because  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  At  first  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe  (knowing,  from  my 
certainty  of  your  father,  that  the  universal  opinion  must  be  wrong)  that 
the  old  lord  had  done  it  himself;  for  he  always  had  been  of  a  head- 
strong and  violent  nature,  which  I  am  sure  will  never  reappear  in  you. 
But  the  whole  of  the  evidence  went  against  this  ;  and,  little  as  I  think 
of  evidence,  especially  at  an  inquest,  your  father's  behaviour  confirmed 
what  was  sworn  to.  Your  father  knew  that  his  father  had  not  made 
away  with  himself  in  a  moment  of  passion,  otherwise  he  was  not  the 
man  to  break  prison,  and  fly  trial.  He  would  have  said  boldly,  '  I  am 
guiltless ;  there  are  many  things  that  I  cannot  explain ;  I  cannot  help 
that ;  I  will  face  it  out.  Condemn  me,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  suffer.' 
From  your  own  remembrance  of  your  father's  nature,  is  not  that 
certainly  the  course  he  would  have  taken  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  an  atom  of  doubt  about  it.  His  flight  and  persistent 
dread  of  trial  puzzle  me  beyond  imagination.  Of  his  life  he  was 
perfectly  reckless  ;  except,  at  least,  for  my  sake." 

"  I  know  that  he  was,"  Mr.  Shovelin  replied ;  "  as  a  boy  he  was 
•wonderfully  fearless.  As  a  man,  with  a  sweet  wife  and  a  lot  of  children, 
he  might  have  begun  to  ba  otherwise.  But  when  all  those  were  gone, 

.,  and  only  a  poor  little  baby  left " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  was  all  that  1  " 

"  Forgive  me.  I  am  looking  back  at  you.  Who  could  dream  that 
you  would  ever  even  live  without  kith  or  kin  to  care  for  you  ?  Your  life 
was  saved  by  some  good  woman  who  took  you  away  to  Wales.  But 
when  you  were  such  a  poor  little  relict,  and  your  father  could  scarcely 
have  seen  you,  to  have  such  a  mite  left  must  have  been  almost  a 
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mockery  of  happiness.  That  motive  could  not  have  been  strong  enough 
to  prevent  a  man  of  proud  honour  from  doing  what  honour  at  once  de- 
manded. Your  father  would  have  returned  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  his  dear  wife's  death,  if  in  the  balance  there  had  been  only  you." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Sbovelin,  perhaps  he  would.  I  was  never  very  much, 
as  a  counter-balanc3.  Yet  my  father  loved  mo."  I  could  have  told 
him  of  the  pledge  exchanged — "  for  my  sake,"  and,  "  yes,  for  your  sake," 
with  love  and  wedded  honour  set  to  fight  cold,  desolata  repute — but 
I  did  not  say  a  word  about  it. 

"  He  loved  you  afterwards,  of  course.  But  a  man  who  has  had  seven 
children  is  not  enthusiastic  about  a  baby.  There  must  have  besn  a 
larger  motive." 

"  But,  when  I  was  the  only  one.  left  alive.  Surely  I  became 
valuable  then.  I  cannot  have  been  such  a  cipher." 

"  Yes,  for  a  long  time  you  would  have  been,"  replied  the  Saturnian 
banker.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  your  attractions,  when  you  were 
a  fortnight  old.  They  may  have  begun  already  to  be  irresistible. 
Excuse  me ;  you  have  led  me  into  the  light  vein,  when  speaking  of  a 
most  sad  matter.  You  must  blame  your  self-assertion  for  it.  All  I  wish 
to  convey  to  you  is  my  belief  that  something,  wholly  unknown  to  us, 
some  dark  mystery  of  which  we  have  no  inkling,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
this  terrible  affair.  Some  strange  motive  there  must  have  been,  strong 
enough  even  to  overcome  all  ordinary  sense  of  honour,  and  an  English- 
man's pride  in  submitting  to  the  law,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. 
Consider  that  his  '  flight  from  justice,'  as  it  was  called,  of  course  by 
every  one,  condemned  his  case  and  ruined  his  repute.  Even  for  that  he 
would  not  have  cared  so  much  as  for  his  own  sense  of  right.  And 
though  he  was  a  very  lively  fellow,  as  I  first  remember  him,  full  of 
tricks  and  jokes,  and  so  on,  which  in  this  busy  age  are  out  of  date,  I  am 
certain  that  he  always  had  a  stern  sense  of  right.  One  never  knows 
how  love-affairs,  and  weakness  about  children,  may  alter  almost  any 
man  ;  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  my  dear  old  school -fellow,  George 
Castlewood,  even  with  a  wife  and  lovely  children  hanging  altogether 
upon  his  life,  not  only  would  not  have  broken  jail,  but  would  calmly 
have  given  up  his  body  to  be  hanged — pardon  me,  my  dear,  for  putting 
it  so  coarsely — if  there  had  not  been  something  paramount  to  over-ride 
even  apparent  honour.  What  it  can  have  been,  I  have  no  idea ;  and 
I  presume  you  have  none." 

"  None  whatever,"  I  said  at  once,  in  answer  to  his  inqiiiring  gaze ; 
"  I  am  quite  taken  by  surprise ;  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  natural  that  my  dear  father,  being  shame- 
fully condemned,  because  appearances  were  against  him,  and  nobody  could 
enter  into  him,  should,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  even  of 
one  child  like  me,  depart  or  banish  himself,  or  emigrate,  or  as  they  might 
call  it,  run  away.  Knowing  that  he  never  could  have  a  fair  trial,  it  was 
the  only  straightforward,  and  good,  and  affectionate  thing  for  him  to  do." 
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"  You  cannot  see  things  as  men  see  them.  We  must  not  expect  it  of 
yon,"  Mr.  Shovelin  answered,  with  a  kind  but  rather  too  superior  smile, 
which  reminded  me  a  little  of  dear  Uncle  Sam,  when  he  listened  to 
what,  in  his  opinion,  was  only  female  reason ;  "  but,  dear  me,  here  is 
Major  Hockin  come  !  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business." 

k"  So  I  always  declare,"  cried  the  Major,  who  was  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  late,  for  which,  in  my  heart,  I  thanked  him.  "  My 
watch  keeps  time  to  a  minute,  Sir,  and  its  master  to  a  second.  Well, 
I  hope  you  have  settled  all  qiiestions  of  finance,  and  endowed  my  young 
maid  with  a  fortune." 

"  So  far  from  that,"  Mr.  Shovelin  replied,  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  he  used  to  me,  "  we  have  not  even  said  one  word  of  business ; 
all  that  has  been  left  for  your  return.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
by  appointment,  or  relationship,  the  guardian  of  this  young  lady?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  cried  Major  Hockin,  shortly.  I  thought  it  very  rude 
of  him,  yet  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  see  how  he  threw  his  glasses  up 
and  lifted  his  wiry  crest  of  hair.  "  Not  that  she  is  bad,  I  mean,  but 
g'ood,  very  good  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  the  very  best  girl  ever  known  outside 
of  my  own  family.  My  cousin,  Colonel  Gundry,  who  owns  an  immense 
estate  in  the  most  auriferous  district  of  all  California,  but  will,  not  spoil 
his  splendid  property  by  mining — he  will,  he  will  tell  you  the  very  same 
thing,  Sir." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  banker,  smiling  at  me,  while  I 
wondered  what  it  was,  but  hoped  that  it  meant  my  praises.  "  Now  I 
really  fear  that  I  must  be  very  brief,  though  the  daughter  of  my  oldest 
friend  may  well  be  preferred  to  business.  But  now  we  will  turn  at  once 
to  business,  if  you  please." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
COUSIN   MONTAGUE. 

MR.  SHOVELIN  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  which  might  be  called  his 
signal-box,  having  a  little  row  of  port-holes,  like  a  toy  frigate  or  accordion, 
and  there  he  made  sounds  which  brought  steps  very  promptly,  one  clerk 
carrying  a  mighty  ledger,  and  the  other  a  small  strong  box. 

"  No  plate,"  Major  Hockin  whispered  to  me,  shaking  his  grey  crest 
with  sorrow  ;  "but  there  may  be  diamonds,  you  know,  Erema.  One 
ounce  of  diamonds  is  worth  a  ton  of  plate." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Shovelin,  whose  ears  were  very  keen,  "  I  fear  that 
you  will  find  nothing  of  mercantile  value.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eobinson  ; 
by  and  by  perhaps  we  shall  trouble  you.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  I 
should  require  the  presence  of  your  father's  lawyer,  or  of  some  one  pro- 
ducing probate,  ere  I  open  this  box,  Miss  Castlewocd.  But  having  you 
here,  and  Major  Hockin,  and  knowing  what  I  do  about  the  matter 
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(which  is  one  of  personal  confidence),  I  will  dispense  with  formalities. 
"We  have  given  your  father's  solicitor  notice  of  this  deposit,  and  requested 
his  attention,  but  he  never  has  deigned  to  attend  to  it ;  so  now  we  will 
dispense  with  him.  You  see  that  the  seal  is  unbroken ;  you  know  your 
father's  favourite  seal,  no  doubt.  The  key  is  nothing ;  it  was  left  to  my 
charge.  You  wish  that  I  should  open  this  1  " 

Certainly  I  did,  and  the  banker  split  the  seal  with  an  ebony-handled 
paper-knife,  and  very  soon  unlocked  the  steel-ribbed  box,  whose  weight 
was  chiefly  of  itself.  Some  cotton-wool  lay  on  the  top  to  keep  the 
all  penetrative  dust  away,  and  then  a  sheet  of  blue  foolscap  paper,  partly 
covered  with  clear  but  crooked  writing,  and  under  that  some  little  twists 
of  silver  paper,  screwed  as  if  there  had  been  no  time  to  tie  them,  and  a 
packet  of  letters  held  together  by  a  glittering  bracelet. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  Mr.  Shovelin  said,  loftily,  while  I  held  my  breath,  and 
the  Major  had  the  courtesy  to  be  silent.  "  This  is  his  will  ;  of  no  value, 
L  fear,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  of  interest  to  yoxi  his  daughter. 
Shall  I  open  it,  Miss  Castlewood,  or  send  it  to  his  lawyers  ?  " 

"  Open  it,  and  never  think  of  them,"  said  I ;  "  like  the  rest,  they  have 
forsaken  him.  Please  to  read  it  to  yourself,  and  then  tell  us." 

Oh,  I  wish  I  had  known  this  before,"  cried  the  banker,  after  a  rapid 
glance  or  two  ;  "  very  kind,  very  flattering,  I  am  sure  !  Yes,  I  will  do 
my  duty  by  him ;  I  wish  there  was  more  to  be  done  in  the  case.  He  has 
left  me  sole  executor,  and  trustee  of  all  his  property,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
surviving  child.  Yet  he  never  gave  me  the  smallest  idea  of  expecting  me 
to  do  this  for  him.  Otherwise,  of  course,  I  should  have  had  this  old  box 
opened  years  ago." 

"  We  must  look  at  things  as  they  are,"  said  Major  Hockin,  for  I 
could  say  nothing ;  "  the  question  is,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  the  banker,  crisply,  being  displeased  at  the 
other's  tone  ;  and  then,  seeing  my  surprise,  he  addressed  himself  to  me ; 
"  Nothing,  at  present,  but  congratulate  myself  upon  my  old  friend's 
confidence,  and,  as  Abernethy  said,  '  take  advice.'  A  banker  must  never 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  lawyer.  But  so  far  as  a  layman  may 
judge,  Major  Hockin,  I  think  you  will  have  to  transfer  to  me  the  care 
of  this  young  lady." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,  I  assure  you,"  the  Major  answered 
truthfully.  "  My  wife  has  a  great  regard  for  her,  and  so  have  I — the 
very  greatest,  the  strongest  regard,  and  warm  parental  feelings ;  as  you 
know,  Erema.  But — but,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was ;  and  I  have  to 
develop  my  property." 

"  Of  which  she  no  longer  forms  a  part,"  Mr.  Shovelin  answered,  with 
a  smile  at  me,  which  turned  into  pleasure  my  momentary  pain  at  the 
other's  calm  abandonment.  "  You  will  find  me  prompt  and  proud  to 
claim  her,  as  soon  as  I  am  advised  that  this  will  is  valid ;  and  that  I 
shall  learn  to-moirow." 

In  spite  of  pride,  or  by  its  aid,  my  foolish  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
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I  gave  him  a  look  of  gratitude  which  reminded  him  of  my  father,  as  he 
said  in  so  many  words." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  valid  !  How  I  hope  it  is  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning 
round  to  the  Major,  who  smiled  rather  grimly,  and  said  he  hoped 
so  too. 

"  But  surely,"  he  continued,  "  as  we  are  all  here,  we  should  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  other  contents  of  this  box.  To 
me  it  appears  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  ;  that  it  is  our  plain  duty  to 
ascertain — why  there  might  even  be  a  later  will.  Erema,  my  dear,  you 
must  be  most  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

So  I  was,  but  desired  even  more  that  his  curiosity  should  be  foiled. 
"  We  must  leave  that  to  Mr.  Shovelin,"  I  said. 

"  Then  for  the  present  we  will  seal  it  down  again,"  the  banker 
answered  quietly  ;  "  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  other  will,  and  a  later 
one  would  scarcely  be  put  under  this.  The  other  little  packets,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  objects  of  curiosity,  perhaps,  rather  than  of  importance. 
They  will  keep  till  we  have  more  leisure." 

"  We  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  Sir,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Major,  finding  that  h'e  could  take  no  more.  "  We  ought  to  be,  and  we 
are,  most  grateful." 

"  Well,"  the  banker  answered,  as  we  began  to  move  ;  "  such  things  do 
not  happen  every  day.  But  there  is  no  friend  like  an  old  friend,  Erema, 
as  I  mean  to  call  you  now;  I  was  to  have  been  your  godfather;  but  I 
fear  that  you  never  have  been  baptized." 

"  What !  "  ciied  the  Major,  staring  at  us  both.  "  Is  such  a  thing 
possible  in  a  Christian  land  1  Oh,  how  I  have  neglected  my  duty  to  the 
Church  !  Come  back  with  me  to  Bruntsea,  and  my  son  shall  do  it.  The 
church  there  is  under  my  orders,  I  should  hope ;  and  we  will  have  a 
dinner-party  afterwards.  What  a  horrible  neglect  of  duty  !  " 

"  But  how  could  I  help  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  with  some  terror  at  Major 
Hockin's  bristling  hair.  "  I  cannot  remember — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 
It  may  have  been  clone  in  France,  or  somewhere,  if  there  was  no  time  in 
England.  At  any  rate,  my  father  is  not  to  be  blamed." 

"  Papistical  baptism  is  worse  than  none,"  the  Major  said,  impressively ; 
"  never  mind,  my  dear,  we  will  make  that  all  right.  You  shall  not  be  a 
savage  always.  We  will  take  the  opportunity  to  change  your  name. 
Erema  is  popish  and  outlandish ;  one  scarcely  knows  how  to  pronounce 
it.  You  shall  have  a  good  English  Christian  name,  Jemima,  Jane,  or 
Sophy.  Trust  me  to  know  a  good  name.  Trust  me." 

"  Jemima  !  "  I  cried.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Shovelin,  save  me  from  ever  being 
called  Jemima  !  Rather  would  I  never  be  baptized  at  all." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  names,"  he  answered,  smiling,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  us;  "but,  unless  I  am  a  very  bad  judge  of  faces,  you  will  be 
called  just  what  you  please." 

"  And  I  please  to  be  called  what  my  father  called  me.  It  may  be 
unlucky,  as  a  gentleman  told  me,  who  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
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it.     However,  it  will  do  very  well  for  me.     You  wish  to  see  me  then  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Shovelin  ] " 

"  If  you  please ;  but  later  in  the  clay,  when  I  am  more  at  leisure.  I 
do  not  run  away  very  early.  Come  at  half-past  four  to  this  door,  and 
knock.  I  hear  every  sound  at  this  door  in  my  room ;  and  the  place  will 
he  growing  quiet  then." 

He  showed  us  out  into  a  narrow  alley  through  a  heavy  door 
sheathed  with  iron,  and  soon  we  recovered  the  fair  light  of  day,  and  the 
brawl  and  roar  of  a  London  street. 

"  Now  where  shall  we  go  1 "  the  Major  asked,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
a  cab  again,  for  he  was  veiy  polite  in  that  way.  "  You  kept  early  hours 
with  your  '  Uncle.  Sum,'  as  you  call  Colonel  Gundry,  a  slow-witted  man, 
but  most  amusing  when  he  likes,  as  slow-witted  men  very  often  are. 
Now  will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  1  I  can  generally  dine,  as  yon  with 
virtuous  indignation  found  out,  at  Southampton.  But  we  are  better 
friends  now,  Miss  Heathen." 

"  Yes,  I  have  more  than  I  can  ever  thank  you  for,"  I  answered,  very 
gravely,  for  I  never  could  become  jocose  to  order,  and  sadness  still  was 
uppermost.  "  I  will  go  where  you  like ;  I  am  quite  at  your  orders, 
because  Betsy  Bowen  is  busy  now.  She  will  not  have  done  her  work 
till  six  o'clock." 

"  Well  done !  "  he  cried  ;  "  bravo  Young  America  !  Frankness  is 
the  finest  of  all  good  manners.  And  what  a  lot  of  clumsy  deception  it 
saves  !  Then  let  us  go  and  dine.  I  will  imitate  your  truthfulness.  It 
was  two  words  for  myself,  and  one  for  you.  The  air  of  London  always 
makes  me  hungry  after  too  much  country  air.  It  is  wrong  altogether, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  And  going  along  I  smell  hungry  smells  coming 
out  of  deep  holes  with  a  plate  at  the  top.  Hungry  I  mean  to  a  man  who 
lias  known  what  absolute  starvation  is — when  a  man  would  thank  God 
for  a  blue-bottle  fly  who  had  taken  bis  own  nip  anywhere.  When  I  see  the 
young  fellows  at  the  clubs  pick  this,  and  poke  that,  and  push  away  the 

other,  may  I  be  d d  ;  my  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Cabby,  to  the 

'  Grilled  Bone  and  Scolloped  Cockle,'  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Ventricle 
Lane,  you  know." 

This  place  seemed,  from  what  the  Major  said,  to  have  earned 
repute  for  something  special,  something  esteemed  by  the  very  clever 
people,  and  only  to  be  found  in  true  virtue  here.  And  he  told  me 
that  luxury  and  self-indulgence  were  the  greatest  sins  of  the  present  age ; 
and  how  he  admired  a  man  who  came  here  to  protest  against  Epicureans, 
by  dining  (liquors  not  included)  for  the  sum  of  three-and-sixpence. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  was  wise  and  right ;  but  I  could  not  attend  to  it 
properly  now  ;  and  he  might  take  me  where  he  would,  and  have  all  the 
talking  to  himself,  according  to  his  practice.  And  I  might  not  even 
have  been  able  to  say  what  this  temple  of  bones  and  cockles  was  like, 
..except  for  a  little  thing  which  happened  there.  The  room,  at  the  head 
of  a  twisting  staircase,  was  low  and  dark,  and  furnished  almost  like  a 
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farm-house  kitchen.  It  had  no  carpet,  nor  even  a  mat,  but  a  floor  of  black 
timber,  and  a  ceiling  coloured  blue,  with  stars,  and  comets,  and  a  full 
moon  near  the  fireplace.  On  either  side  of  the  room  stood  narrow  tables 
endwise  to  the  walls,  enclosed  with  high-backed  seats  like  settles,  forming 
thus  a  double  set  of  little  stalls  or  boxes,  with  scarcely  space  enough 
between  for  waiters,  more  urgent  than  New  York  firemen,  to  push  their 
steaming  and  breathless  way. 

"Square  or  round,  Miss1?"  said  one  of  them  to  me  as  soon  as  the 
Major  had  set  me  on  a  bench,  and  before  my  mind  had  time  to  rally 
towards  criticism  of  the  knives  and  forks,  which  deprecated  any  such 
ordeal ;  and  he  cleverly  whipped  a  stand  for  something  dirty,  over  some- 
thing still  dirtier,  on  the  cloth. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  I  replied  to  his  highly  zealous 
aspect,  while  the  Major  sat  smiling  dryly  at  my  ignorance,  which  vexed 
me.  "  I  have  never  received  such  a  question  before.  Major  Hockin, 
•will  you  kindly  answer  him  1  " 

"  Square,"  said  the  Major ;  "  square  for  both."  And  the  waiter,  with 
a  glance  of  pity  at  me,  hurried  off  to  carry  out  his  order. 

"  Erema,  your  mind  is  all  Tip  in  the  sky,"  my  companion  began  to 
remonstrate  ;  "  you  ought  to  know  better  after  all  your  travels^" 

"  Then  the  sky  should  not  fall  and  confuse  me  so,"  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  milky  way,  not  more  than  a  yard  above  me ;  "but  do  tell  me  what 
he  meant  if  you  can.  Is  it  about  the  formation  of  the  soup  ?" 

"  Hush,  my  dear !  Soup  is  high  treason  here  until  night,  when  they 
make  it  of  the  leavings.  His  honest  desire  was  to  know  whether  you 
would  have  a  grilled  bone  of  mutton,  which  is  naturally  round,  you 
know,  or  of  beef,  which  by  the  same  law  of  nature  seems  always  to  be 
square,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  I  replied,  with  some  confusion,  not  at  his  osteology,  but 
at  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  living  and  lively  eyes  fastened  upon  me.  A 
gentleman,  waiting  for  his  bill,  had  risen  in  the  next  low  box,  and  stood 
calmly  (as  if  he  had  done  all  his  duty  to  himself)  gazing  over  the  wooden 
back  at  me,  who  thus  sat  facing  him.  And  Major  Hockin,  following 
my  glance,  stood  up  and  turned  round  to  see  to  it. 

"  What !  cousin  Montague  !  Bless  my  heart,  who  could  have  dreamed 
of  lighting  on  you  here  ?  Come  in,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  new  ward,  Miss  Erema  Castlewood. 
Miss  Castlewood,  this  is  Sir  Montague  Hockin,  the  son  of  my  lamented 
first-cousin  Sir  Rufus,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much.  Well,  to  be 
sure !  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.  My  dear  fellow,  now  how 
are  you  1 " 

"  Miss  Castlewood,  please  not  to  move ;  I  sit  anywhere.  Major,  1 
am  most  delighted  to  see  you  !  Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  at  the 
point  of  starting  for  Bruntsea  Island — it  is  an  island  now,  isn't  it  ]  My 
father  would  never  believe  that  it  was,  till  I  proved  it  from  the  number  of 
rabbits  that  came  up.  However,  not  a  desolate  island  now  if  it  contains 
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you  and   all  your  energies,  and    Miss  Castlewood,   as  well   as   Mrs. 
Hockin." 

"  It  is  not  an  island,  and  it  never  shall  be,"  the  Major  cried,  knocking 
a  blue  plate  over,  and  spilling  the  salt  inauspiciously  ;  "  it  never  was  an 
island,  and  it  never  shall  be ;  my  intention  is  to  reclaim  it  altogether. 
Oh,  here  come  the  squares !  Well  done,  well  done  !  I  quite  forget  the 
proper  thing  to  have  to  drink.  Are  the  cockles  in  the  pan,  Mr.  Waiter  ? 
Quite  right,  then ;  ten  minutes  is  the  proper  time ;  but  they  know  that 
better  than  I  do.  I  am  very  sorry,  Montague,  that  you  have  dined." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  call  this  a  dinner  ;  I  take  my  true  luncheon 
afterwards.  But  lately  my  appetite  has  been  so  bad  that  it  must  be 
fed  up  at  short  intervals.  You  can  understand  that  perhaps,  Miss 
Castlewood.  It  makes  the  confectioners'  fortunes,  you  know.  The  ladies 
once  came  only  twice  to  feed,  but  now  they  come  three  times,  I  am 
assured  by  a  young  man  who  knows  all  about  it.  And  cherry-brandy  is 
the  mildest  form  of  tipple." 

"  Shocking  scandal !  abominable  talk  !  "  cried  the  Major,  who  took 
everything  at  its  word ;  "  I  have  heard  all  that  sort  of  stuff  ever  since  I 
was  as  high  as  this  table.  Waiter,  show  me  this  gentleman's  bill.  Oh 
well,  oh  well !  you  have  not  done  so  very  badly.  Two  squares  and  a 
round,  with  a  jug  of  Steinberg,  and  a  pint  of  British  stout  with  your 
Stilton.  If  this  is  your  ante-lunch,  what  will  you  do  when  you  come  to 
your  real  luncheon  1  But  I  must  not  talk  now ;  you  may  have  it  as 
you  please." 

"  The  truth  of  it  is,  Miss  Castlewood,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  while  I 
looked  with  some  curiosity  at  my  frizzling  bone,  with  the  cover  just 
whisked  off,  and  drops  of  its  juice  (like  the  rays  of  a  lustre)  shaking 
with  soft  inner  wealth ;  "  the  truth  of  it  is  just  this,  and  no  more — we 
fix  our  minds  and  our  thoughts,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  higher  intelligence, 
a  great  deal  too  much  upon  our  mere  food." 

"  No  doubt  we  do,"  I  was  obliged  to  answer ;  "  it  is  very  sad  to  think 
of,  as  soon  as  one  has  dined.  But  does  that  reflection  occur,  as  it  should, 
at  the  proper  time  to  be  useful, — I  mean  when  we  are  hungry  t " 

"  I  fear  not ;  I  fear  that  it  is  rather  praeterite  than  practical." 

"  No  big  words  now,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  cried  the  Major ;  "  you  have 
had  your  turn,  let  us  have  ours.  But,  Erema,  you  are  eating  nothing  ; 
take  a  knife  and  fork,  Montague,  and  help  her.  The  beauty  of  these 
things  consists  entirely,  absolutely,  essentially,  I  may  say,  in  their 
having  the  smoke  rushing  out  of  them.  A  gush  of  steam  like  this 
should  follow  every  turn  of  the  knife — but  there,  I  am  spoiling  every 
bit  by  talking  so  !  " 

"  Is  that  any  fault  of  mine  1 "  asked  Sir  Montague,  in  a  tone  which 
made  me  look  at  him.  The  voice  was  not  harsh,  nor  rough,  nor  un- 
pleasant, yet  it  gave  me  the  idea  that  it  could  be  all  three,  and  worse 
than  all  three  upon  occasion.  So  I  looked  at  him,  which  I  had  refrained 
from  doing,  to  see  whether  his  face  confirmed  that  idea.  To  the  best  of 
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my  perception,  it  did  not.  Sir  Montague  Hockin  was  rather  good- 
looking,  so  far  as  form  and  colour  go,  having  regular  features,  and  clear 
blue  eyes,  very  beautiful  teeth,  and  a  golden  beard.  His  appearance  was 
grave,  but  not  morose,  as  if  he  were  always  examining  things  and 
people,  without  condemning  them.  It  was  evident  that  he  expected  to 
take  the  upper  hand  in  general,  to  play  the  first  fiddle,  to  hold  the  top 
saw,  to  "  be  helped  to  all  the  stuffing  of  the  pumpkin,"  as  dea.r  Uncle 
Sam  was  fond  of  saying.  Of  moderate  stature,  almost  of  middle  age, 
and  dressed  nicely,  without  any  gewgaws,  which  look  so  common  upon  a 
gentleman's  front,  be  was  likely  to  please  more  people  than  he  displeased 
at  first  onsight. 

The  Major  was  now  in  the  flush  of  goodwill,  having  found  his  dinner 
genial,  and  being  a  good  man,  he  yielded  to  a  little  sympathetic  anger 
with  those  who  had  done  less  justice  to  themselves.  And,  in  this  state 
of  mind,  he  begged  us  to  take  note  of  one  thing — that  his  ward  should  be 
christened  in  Bruntsea  Church,  as  sure  as  all  the  bells  were  his,  accord- 
ing to  their  inscriptions,  no  later  than  next  Thursday  week,  that  being 
the  day  for  a  good  sirloin ;  and  if  Sir  Montague  failed  to  come  to  see 
how  they  could  manage  things  under  proper  administration,  he  might  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  if  no  more — that  Major  Hockin  would  never  speak  to 
him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
A  CHECK. 

So  many  things  now  began  to  open  upon  me,  to  do  and  to  think  of,  that 
I  scarcely  knew  which  to  begin  with.  I  used  to  be  told  how  much 
wiser  it  was  not  to  interfere  with  anything ;  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  consider  my  own  self  only.  But  this  advice  never  came  home  to 
my  case,  and  it  always  seemed  an  unworthy  thing  even  to  be  listening 
to  it.  And  now  I  saw  reason  to  be  glad  for  thanking  people  who 
advised  me,  and  letting  them  go  on  to  advise  themselves.  For  if  I  had 
listened  to  Major  Hockin,  or  even  Uncle  Sam  for  that  part,  where  must 
I  have  been  now  ]  Why,  simply  knowing  no  more  than  as  a  child  I 
knew,  and  feeling  miserable  about  it.  Whereas  I  had  now  at  least 
something  to  go  upon,  and  enough  for  a  long  time  to  occupy  my  mind. 
The  difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do  first,  and  what  to  resolve  to  leave 
undone,  or,  at  least,  to  put  off  for  the  present.  One  of  my  special  desires 
had  been  to  discover  that  man,  that  Mr.  Goad,  who  had  frightened  me 
so  about  two  years  back,  and  was  said  to  be  lost  in  the  snowdrifts.  But 
nobody  like  him  had  ever  been  found,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  Sylvester  himself  had  been  disappointed,  not  even  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  clothes. 

His  card,  however,  before  he  went  off,  had  been  left  to  the  care  of 
Uncle  Sam  for  security  of  the  15,000  dollars;  and  on  it  was  printed, 
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with  a  glazing  and  much  flourish,  "  Vypan,  Goad,  and  Terryer  :  Private 
Enquiry  Office,  Little  England  Polygon,  W.C."  Uncle  8am,  with  a 
grunt  and  a  rise  of  his  foot,  had  sent  this  low  card  flying  to  the  fire, 
after  I  had  kissed  him  so  for  all  his  truth  and  loveliness,  but  I  had 
caught  it  and  made  him  give  it  to  me,  as  was  only  natural.  And 
having  this  now  I  had  been  qxiite  prepared  to  go  and  present  it  at  its 
mean  address,  and  ask  what  they  wanted  me  for  in  America,  and  what 
they  would  like  to  do  with  me  now,  taking- care  to  have  either  the  Major 
close  at  hand,  or  else  a  policeman  well  recommended. 

But  now  I  determined  to  wait  a  little  while  (if  Betsy  Bowen's 
opinion  should  be  at  all  the  same  as  mine  was),  and  to  ask  Mr.  Shovelin 
what  he  thought  about  it,  before  doing  anything  that  might  arouse  a  set 
of  ideas  quite  opposite  to  mine,  and  so  cause  trouble  afterwards.  And 
being  unable  to  think  any  better  for  the  time  than  to  wait  and  be  talked 
to,  I  got  Major  Hockin  to  take  me  back  again  to  the  right  number  in 
European  Sqiiare. 

Here  I  found  Mrs.  Strouss  (born,  Betsy  Bowen)  ready  and  eager  to 
hear  a  great  deal  more  than  I  myself  had  heard  that  day.  On  the  other 
hand  I  had  many  qxiestions,  arising  from  things  said  to  me,  to  which  I 
required  clear  answers ;  and  it  never  would  do  for  her  to  suppose  that 
because  she  had  known  me  come  into  this  world,  she  must  govern 
the  whole  of  my  course  therein.  But  it  cost  many  words  and  a  great 
deal  of  demeanour,  to  teach  her  that,  good  and  faithful  as  she  was,  I 
could  not  be  always  under  her.  Yet  I  promised  to  take  her  advice  when- 
ever it  agreed  with  my  own  opinions. 

This  pleased  her,  and  she  promised  to  offer  it  always,  knowing  how 
well  it  would  be  received,  and  she  told  all  her  lodgers  that  they  might 
ring  and  ring ;  for  she  did  not  mean  to  answer  any  of  their  bells ;  but,  if 
they  wanted  anything,  they  must  go  and  "fetch  it.  Being  Germans,  who 
are  the  most  docile  of  men  in  England,  whatever  they  may  be  at  home, 
they  made  no  complaint,  but  retired  to  their  pipes,  in  a  pleasant  condition 
of  surprise  at  London  habits. 

Mrs.  Strouss,  being  from  her  earliest  years  of  a  thrifty  and  reputable 
turn  of  mind,  had  managed,  in  a  large  yet  honest  way,  to  put  by  many 
things  which  must  prove  useful  in  the  long  run,  if  kept  long  enough. 
And  I  did  hear — most  careful  as  I  am  to  pay  no  -"attention  to  petty 
rumours — that  the  first  thing  that  moved  the  heart  of  Herr  Strouss,  and 
called  forth  his  finest  feelings,  was  a  winding-up  chair,  which  came  out 
to  make  legs,  with  a  pocket  for  tobacco,  and  a  flat  place  for  a,  glass. 

This  was  certainly  a  paltry  thought ;  and  to  think  of  such  low  things 
grieved  me.  And  now,  when  I  looked  at  Mr.  Strouss  himself,  having 
heard  of  none  of  these  things  yet,  I  felt  that  my  nurse  might  not  have 
done  her  best,  yet  might  have  done  worse,  when  she  married  him.  For 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  liking  towards  me,  and  an  interest  in  my 
affairs,  which  redounded  to  his  credit,  if  he  would  not  be  too  inquisitive. 
And  now,  I  gladly  allowed  him  to  be  present,  and  to  rest  in  the  chair 
which  had  captivated  him ;  although  last  night  I  could  scarcely  have 
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borne  to  have  heard  in  his  presence  what  I  had  to  hear.  To-night 
there  was  nothing  distressful  to  be  said,  compared  at  least  with  last 
night's  tale ;  whereas  there  were  several  questions  to  be  put,  in  some  of 
which  (while  scouting  altogether  Uncle's  Sam's  low  estimate)  two  females 
might,  with  advantage  perhaps,  obtain  an  opinion  from  the  stronger 
sex. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  I  had  told  my  two  friends  as  well  as  I  could, 
what  had  happened  at  the  Bank  (with  which  they  were  pleased,  as  I  had 
been),  those  questions  arose,  and  were,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  the  following 
purport, — setting  aside  the  main  puzzle  of  all. 

Why  did  my  father  say,  on  that  dreadful  morning,  that  if  his  father 
was  dead,  he  himself  had  killed,  or  murdered  him  1  Betsy  believed, 
when  she  came  to  think,  that  he  had  even  used  the  worse  word  of 
these  two. 

How  could  the  fatal  shot  hare  been  discharged  from  his  pistol — as 
clearly  it  had  been — a  pistol  moreover  which  by  his  own  account,  as 
Betsy  now  remembered,  he  had  left  in  his  quarters  near  Chichester  1 

"  What  was  that  horrible  disease"which  had  carried-  off  all  my  poor 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  frightened  kind  neighbours  and  servants 
away  ?  Betsy  said  it  was  called  "  Differeria,"  as  differing  -so  much 
from  all  other  complaints.  I  had  never  yet  heard  of  this,  but  discovered, 
without  asking  further  than  of  Mr.  Strouss,  that  she  meant  that  urgent 
mandate  for  a  levy  of  small  angels,  which  is  called  on  earth  "diphtheria." 

Who  had  directed  those  private  enquirers,  Vypan,  Goad,  and  Terryer, 
to  send  to  the  far  west  a  member  of  their  firm,  to  get  legal  proof  of  my 
dear  father's  death,  and  to  bring  me  back,  if  possible.  The  present  Lord 
Castlewood  never  would  have  done  so,  according  to  what  Mr.  Shovelin 
said  ;  it  was  far  more  likely  that  (but  for  weak  health)  he  would  have 
come  forth  himself  to  seek  me,  upon  any  probable  tidings.  At  once  a 
religious  and  chivalrous  man,  he  would  never  employ  mean  agency. 
And  while  thinking  of  that,  another  thought  occurred — What  had 
induced  that  low  man  Goad  to  give  Uncle  Sam  a  date  wrong  altogether 
for  the  crime  which  began  all  our  misery  ?  He  had  put  it  at  ten — now 
twelve  years  back,  and  dated  it  in  November,  whereas  it  had  happened 
in  September  month,  six  years  and  two  months  before  the  date  he  gave. 
This  question  was"  out  of  all  answer  to  me,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Strouss  her- 
self; but  Herr  Strouss,  being  of  a  legal  turn,  believed  that  the  law  was 
to  blame  for  it.  He  thought  that  proceedings  might  be  bound  to  begin, 
under  the  Extradition  Act,  within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  the  crime ;  or 
there  might  be  some  other  stipulation  compelling  Mr.  Goad  to  add  one 
to  all  his  falsehoods ;  and  not  knowing  anything  about  it,  both  of  us 
thought  it  very  likely. 

Again,  what  could  have  been  that  last  pledge  which  passed  between 
my  father  and  mother,  when  they  said  "  good-bye  "  to  one  another,  and 
perhaps  knew  that  it  was  for  ever,  so  far  as  this  bodily  world  is  con- 
cerned ?  Was  it  anything  about  a  poor  little  sleeping  and  whimpering 
creature  like  myself,  who  could  not  yet  make  any  difference  to  any  living 
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being  except  the  mother?  Or  was  it  concerning  far  more  important 
things,  justice,  clear  honour,  goodwill,  and  duty,  such  as  in  the  crush  of 
time  come  upwards  with  high  natures  1  And  if  so,  was  it  not  a  promise 
from  my  mother,  knowing  everything  to  say  nothing,  even  at  the  quiver- 
ing moment  of  lying  beneath  the  point  of  death  1 

This  was  a  new  idea  for  Betsy,  who  had  concluded,  from  the  very  first, 
that  the  pledge  must  be  on  my  father's  part — to  wit,  that  he  had  vowed 
not  to  surrender,  or  hurt  himself  in  any  way,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear 
wife.  And  to  my  suggestion,  she  could  only  say  that  she  never  had  seen 
it  in  that  light ;  but  the  landings  were  so  narrow  and  the  walls  so  soft 
that  with  all  her  duty  staring  in  her  face,  neither  she,  nor  the  best 
servant  ever  in  an  apron,  could  be  held  responsible  to  repeat  their  very 
words.  And  her  husband  said  that  this  was  good — very  good — so  good 
as  ever  could  be ;  and  what  was  to  show  now  from  the  mouth  of  any  on?, 
after  fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  the  years  1 

After  this  I  had  no  other  word  to  say,  being  still  too  young  to 
contradict  people  duly  married  and  of  one  accord.  No  other  word  I  mean, 
upon  that  point ;  though  still  I  had  to  ask,  upon  matters  more  imme- 
diate, what  was  the  next  thing  for  me,  perhaps,  to  do.  And  first  of  all 
it  was  settled  among  us,  for  me  to  present  myself  at  the.head-quarters  of 
Vypan,  Goad,  and  Terryer,  would  be  a  very  clumsy  and  stupid  proceed- 
ing, and  perhaps  even  dangerous.  Of  coarse  they  would  not  reveal  to  me 
the  author  of  those  kind  inquiries  about  myself,  which  perhaps  had  cost 
the  firm  a  very  valuable  life,  the  life  of  Mr.  Goad  himself.  And  while  I 
should  learn  less  than  nothing  from  them,  they  would  most  easily  extract 
from  me,  or  at  any  rate  find  out  afterwards,  where  I  was  living,  and 
what  I  was  doing,  and  how  I  could  most  quietly  be  met  and  baffled,  and 
perhaps  even  made  away  with,  so  as  to  save  all. further  trouble. 

Neither  was  that  the  only  point  upon  which  I  resolved  to  do  nothing. 
Herr  Strouss  was  a  very  simple-minded  man,  yet  full  of  true  sagacity, 
and  he  warmly  advised,  in  his  very  worst  English,  that  none  but  my  few 
trusty  friends  should  be  told  of  my  visit  to  this  country. 

"  Why  for  make  to  know  your  enemies  1 "  he  asked,  with  one  finger  on 
his  forehead,  which  was  his  mode  of  indicating  caution.  "  Enemies  find 
out  vere  soon,  too  soon,  soon  enough.  Begin  to  plot — no,  no,  young  lady 
begin  first.  Vilhelmina,  your  man  say  the  right.  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  bad  1 " 

It  appeared  to  us  both  to  be  good,  so  far  as  might  be  judged  for  the 
present ;  and  therefoi'e  I  made  up  my  mind  to  abstain  from  calling  even 
on  my  father's  agent,  unless  Mr.  Shovelin  should  think  it  needful.  In 
that  and  other  matters,  I  would  act  by  his  advice ;  and  so  with  better 
spirits  than  I  long  had  owned,  at  finding  so  much  kindness,  and  with 
good  hopes  of  the  morrow,  I  went  to  the  snug  little  bedroom  which  my 
good  nurse  had  provided. 

Alas !  What  was  my  little  grief  on  the  morrow,  compared  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  loss  of  many  by  a  good  man's  death.  When  I  went  to 
the  door  at  which  I  had  been  told  to  knock,  it  was  long  before  I  got  an 
answer.  And  even  when  somebody  came  at  last,  so  far  from  being  my 
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guardian,  it  was  only  a  poor  old  c'erk,  who  sail  "  Hush,  Miss  !  "  and 
then  prayed  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  might  be  dons.  '''Couldn't  you  see 
the  half-shutters  up  1 "  he  continued  rather  roughly.  "  Tis  a  bad  job  for 
many  a  poor  man  to-day.  And  it  seems  no  more  than  yesterday,  I  was 
carrying  him  about  ! " 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Shovelin1?"  I  asked.  "Is  he  poorly?  Has 
anything  happened?  I  can  wait,  or  come  again." 

"  The  Lord  has  taken  him  to  the  mansions  of  the  just,  from  his 
private  address  at  Sydenham  Hill.  A  burning  and  a  shining  light  ! 
May  we  like  him  be  found  watching  in  that  day,  with  our  lamps  trimmed, 
and  our  loins  girded  !  " 

For  the  moment  I  was  too  surprised  to  speak,  and  the  kind  old  man 
led  me  into  the  passage,  seeing  how  pale  and  faint  I  was.  He  belonged, 
like  his  master,  and  a  great  part  of  their  business,  to  a  simple  religious 
persuasion,  or  faith,  which  now  is  very  seldom  heard  of. 

"  Jt  was  just  in  this  way,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  tears  had  enabled 
me  to  speak — for  even  at  the  first  sight  I  had  felt  affection  towards  my 
new  guardian — "our  master  is  a  very  punctual  man,  for  five  and  thirty 
years  never  late — never  late  once  till  this  morning.  Excuse  me,  Miss,  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  The  Lord  knoweth  what  is  best  for  us.  Well,  you 
threw  him  out  a  good  bit  yesterday,  and  there  was  other  troubles.  And 
he  had  to  work  late  last  night,  I  hear ;  for  through  his  work  he  would 
go,  be  it  anyhow — diligent  in  business,  husbanding  the  time — and  when 
he  came  down  to  breakfast  this  morning,  he  prayed  with  his  household 
as  usual,  but  they  noticed  his  voice  rather  weak  and  queer ;  and  the 
mistress  looked  at  him  when  he  got  up  from  his  knees ;  but  he  drank 
his  cup  of  tea  and  he  ate  his  bit  of  toast,  which  was  all  he  ever  took 
for  breakfast.  But  presently  when  his  cob  came  up  to  the  door — for 
he  always  rode  in  to  business,  Miss,  no  matter  what  the  weather  was — 
he  went  to  kiss  his  wife  and  his  daughters  all  round,  according  to  their 
ages  ;  and  he  got  through  them  all,  when  away  he  fell  down,  with  the 
riding-whip  in  one  hand,  and  expired  on  a  piece  of  Indian  matting." 

"  How  terrible  ! "  I  exclaimed  with  a  sob.  And  the  poor  old  man 
in  spite  of  all  his  piety  was  sobbing. 

"  No  Miss ;  not  a  bit  of  terror  about  it,  to  a  man  prepared  as  he  was. 
He  had  had  some  warning  just  a  year  ago ;  and  the  doctors  all  told  him 
he  must  leave  off  work.  He  could  no  more  do  without  his  proper  work 
than  he  could  without  air  or  victuals.  What  this  old  established  concern 
will  do  without  him,  our  Divine  Master  only  knows.  And  a  pinch 
coming  on  in  Threadneedle  Street,  I  hear — but  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
am  saying,  Miss — I  was  thinking  of  the  camel  and  the  needle." 

"  I  will  not  repeat  what  you  have  not  meant  to  tell,"  I  answered, 
seeing  his  confusion,  and  the  clumsy  turn  he  had  made  of  it.  "  Only  tell 
me  what  dear  Mr.  Shovelin  died  of." 

"  Heart-disease,  Miss.  You  might  know  in  a  moment.  Nothing  kills 
like  that.  His  poor  father  died  of  it,  thirty  years  a-gone.  And  the 
better  people  are,  the  more  they  get  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
'AT    THE    PUMP. 

THIS  blow  was  so  sharp  and  heavy  that  I  lost  for  the  moment  all  power 
to  go  on.  The  sense  of  ill-fortune  fell  upon  me,  as  it  falls  upon  stronger 
people,  when  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope,  breaking  through  long  troubles, 
mysteriously  fades  away. 

Even  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  the  gloom  of  evil  luck  was  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of  now,  when  I  thought  of  that  good  man's  family  thus, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  robbed  of  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness. 
But  Mrs.  Strouss,  who  often  brooded  on  predestination,  embittered  all 
my  thoughts  by  saying,  or  rather  conveying  without  words,  that  my  poor 
father's  taint  of  some  divine  ill-will  had  reappeared,  and  even  killed  his 
banker. 

Betsy  held  most  Low-church  views,  by  nature  being  a  Dissenter.  She 
called  herself  a  Baptist,  and  in  some  strange  way  had  stopped  me  thus 
from  ever  having  been  baptized.  I  do  not  understand  these  things,  and 
the  battles  fought  about  them  ;  but  knowing  that  my  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Church,  I  resolved  to  be  the  same,  and  told  Betsy  that 
she  ought  not  to  set  up  against  her  master's  doctrine.  Then  she  herself 
became  ashamed  of  trying  to  convert  me,  not  only  because  of  my 
ignorance  (which  made  argument  like  shooting  into  the  sea),  but  chiefly 
because  she  could  mention  no  one  of  title  with  such  theology. 

This  settled  the  question  at  once ;  and  remembering  (to  my  shame) 
•what  opinions  I  had  held  even  of  Suan  Isco,  while  being  in  the  very  same 
predicament  myself,  reflecting  also  what  Uncle  Sam  and  Firm  would  have 
thought  of  me — had  they  known  it,  I  anticipated  the  Major  and  his 
dinner-party  by  going  to  a  quiet  ancient  clergyman,  who  examined  me, 
arid  being  satisfied  with  little,  took  me  to  an  old  city  church  of  deep  and 
damp  retirement.  And  here,  with  a  great  din  of  traffic  outside,  and  a 
mildewy  depth  of  repose  within,  I  was  presented  by  certain  sponsors  (the 
clerk  and  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister),  and  heard  good  words,  and  hope 
to  keep  the  impression,  both  outward  and  inward,  gently  made  upon  mo. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  kept,  and  now  received  with  authority,  my  old 
name  ;  though  the. clerk  prefixed  an  aspirate  to  it,  and  indulged  in  two 
syllables  only.  But  the  ancient  parson  knew  its  meaning,  and  looked  at 
me  with  curiosity  ;  yet,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  put  never  a 
question  about  it. 

Now  this  being  done,  and  full  tidings  thereof  sent  off  to  Mrs.  Hockin, 
to  save  trouble  to  the  butcher,  or  other  disappointment,  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  be  moving  next ;  though  move  I  must  before  very  long.  For  it 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money  to  stay  in  European  Square  like  this,  albeit 
Herr  Strouss  was  of  all  men  the  most  generous,  by  his  own  avowal,  and 
his  wife  (by  the  same  test)  noble-hearted  among  women.  Yet  each  of 
them  spoke  of  the  other's  pecuniary  views  in  such  a  desponding  tone 
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(when  the  other  was  out  of  the  way),  and  so  lamented  to  have  anything 
at  all  to  say  about  cash — by  compulsion  of  the  other — also  both,  when 
met  together,  were  so  large  and  reckless,  and  not  to  be  insulted  by 
a  thought  of  payment ;  that  it  came  to  pass  that  my  money  did  nothing 
but  run  away  between  them . 

This  was  not  their  fault  at  all ;  but  all  my  own,  for  being  unable  to 
keep  my  secret  about  the  great  nugget.  The  Major  had  told  me  not  to 
speak  of  this,  according  to  wise  experience ;  and  I  had  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  doing  an  atom  of  mischief  in  that  way ;  but  somehow  or 
other  it  came  out  one  night  when  I  Avas  being  pitied  for  my  desolation. 
And  all  the  charges  against  me  began  to  be  doubled  from  that  moment. 

If  this  had  been  all  I  should  not  have  cared  so  much,  being  quite 
content  that  my  money  should  go  as  fast  as  it  came  in  to  me.  But  there 
was  another  thing  here  which  cost  me  as  much  as  my  board  and  lodgings, 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  expenses.  And  that  was  the  iron  pump  in 
European  Square.  For  this  pump  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  a  huddled 
district  of  famine,  filth,  and  fever.  When  once  I  had  seen  from  the  leads 
of  our  house  the  quag  of  reeking  life  around,  the  stubs  and  snags  of 
chimney-pots,  the  gashes  among  them  entitled  streets,  and  the  broken 
blains  called  houses,  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  paying  anything  to  become 
a  Christian. 

Betsy,  who  stood  by  me,  said  that  it  was  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  that  all  these  people  lived  in  comfort  of  their  own  ideas,  fiercely  re- 
sented all  interference,  and  were  good  to  one  another  in  their  own  rough 
way.  It  was  more  than  three  years  since  there  had  been  a  single 
murder  among  them,  and  even  then  the  man  who  was  killed  confessed  that 
he  deserved  it.  She  told  me  also,  that  in  some  mining  district  of  Wales 
well  known  to  her,  things  were  a  great  deal  worse  than  here,  although 
the  people  were  not  half  so  poor.  And  finally,  looking  at  a  ruby  ring 
which  I  had  begged  her  to  wear  always,  for  the  sake  of  her  truth  to  me, 
she  begged  me  to  be  wiser  than  to  fret  about  things  that  I  could  not 
change.  "  All  these  people,  whose  hovels  I  saw,  had  the  means  of  grace 
before  them,  and  if  they  would  not  stretch  forth  their  hands  it  was 
only  because  they  were  vessels  of  wrath.  Her  pity  was  rather  for  our 
poor  black  brethren  who  had  never  enjoyed  no  opportunities,  and  there- 
fore must  be  castaways." 

Being  a  stranger,  and  so  young,  and  accustomed  to  receive  my 
doctrine  (since  first  I  went  to  America),  I  dropped  all  intention  of 
attempting  any  good  in  places  where  I  might  be  murdered.  But  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  the  pump  which  was  in  front,  and  the  poor  things 
who  came  there  for  water,  and  most  of  all  the  children.  With  these  it 
was  almost  the  joy  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  the  only  joy,  to  come  into  this 
little  open  space  and  stand,  and  put  their  backs  up  stiffly,  and  stare 
about,  ready  for  some  good  luck  to  turn  up — such  as  a  horse  to  hold,  or 
a  man  coming  out  of  the  docks  with  a  halfpenny  to  spare — and  then,  in 
failure  of  such  golden  hope,  to  clash  about,  in  and  out,  after  one  another, 
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splashing,  and  kicking  over  their  own  cans,  kettles,  jars,  or  buckets,  and 
stretching  their  dirty  little  naked  legs,  and  showing  very  often  fine  white 
chests,  and  bright  teeth  wet  with  laughter.  And  then,  when  this  chivy 
was  done,  and  their  quick  little  hearts  beat  aloud  with  glory,  it  was 
pretty  to  see  them  all  rally  round  the  pump,  as  crafty  as  their  betters, 
and  watching  with  sly  humour  each  other's  readiness  to  begin  again. 

Then  suddenly  a  sense  of  neglected  duty  would  seize  some  little  body 
with  a  hand  to  its  side,  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  girl,  whose  mother,  per- 
haps, lay  sick  at  home,  and  a  stern  idea  of  responsibility  began  to  make 
the  buckets  clank.  Then  might  you  see,  if  you  cared  to  do  so,  orderly 
management  have  its  turn,  a  demand  for  pins  and  a  tucking  up  of  skirts, 
(which  scarcely  seemed  worthy  of  the  great  young  fuss),  large  children 
scolding  little  ones  not  a  bit  more  muddy  than  themselves,  the  while  the 
very  least  child  of  all,  too  young  as  yet  for  chivying,  and  only  come  for 
company,  would  smoothe  her  comparatively  clean  frock  down,  and  look 
up  at  her  sisters  with  condemnatory  eyes. 

Trivial  as  they  were,  these  things  amused  me  much,  and  made  a  little 
chequer  of  reflected  light  upon  the  cloud  of  selfish  gloom,  especially 
when  the  real  work  began,  and  the  children,  vying  with  one  another, 
set  to  at  the  iron  handle.  This  was  too  large  for  their  little  hands  to 
grasp,  and  by  means  of  some  grievance  inside,  or  perhaps  through  a  cruel 
trick  of  the  plumber,  up  went  the  long  handle  every  time  small  fingers 
were  too  confiding,  and  there  it  stood  up  like  the  tail  of  a  rampant  cow, 
or  a  branch  inaccessible,  until  an  old  shawl  or  the  cord  of  a  peg-top  could 
be  cast  up  on  high  to  reduce  it.  But  some  engineering  boy,  "  highly 
gifted,"  like  Uncle  Sam's  self,  "  with  machinery,"  had  discovered  an 
ingenious  cure  for  this.  With  the  help  of  the  girls  he  used  to  fasten  a 
fat  little  thing,  about  twelve  months  old,  in  the  bend  at  the  middle  of  the 
handle,  and  there  (like  a  ham  on  the  steel-yard)  hung  this  baby  and  en- 
joyed see- saw,  and  laughed  at  its  own  utility. 

I  never  saw  this,  and  the  splashing  and  dribbling  and  play,  and 
bright  revelry  of  water,  without  forgetting  all  sad  counsel  and  discretion, 
and  rushing  out  as  if  the  dingy  pump  were  my  own  delicious  Blue  River. 
People  used  to  look  at  me  from  the  windows  with  pity  and  astonishment, 
supposing  me  to  be  craved  or  frantic,  especially  the  Germans.  For  to 
run  out  like  this,  without  a  pocket  full  of  money,  would  have  been 
insanity;  and  to  run  out  with  it,  to  their  minds,  was  even  clearer 
proof  of  that  condition.  For  the  money  went  as  quickly  as  the  water  of  the 
pump,  on  this  side  and  on  that  it  flew,  each  child  in  succession  making 
deeper  drain  upon  it,  in  virtue  of  still  deeper  woes.  They  were  dreadful 
little  story-tellers,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  and  the  long  faces  pulled,  as 
soon  as  I  came  out,  in  contrast  with  all  the  recent  glee  and  frolic,  sug- 
gested to  even  the  youngest  charity  suspicions  of  some  inconsistency. 
However,  they  were  so  ingenious  and  clever  that  they  worked  my  pockets 
like  the  pump  itself,  only  with  this  unhappy  difference,  that  the  former 
had  no  inexhaustible  supply. 
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And  thus,  by  a  reason  (as  cogent  as  any  of  more  exalted  nature),  was 
I  driven  back  to  my  head-quarters,  there  to  abide  till  a  fresh  supply 
should  come.  For  Uncle  Sam,  generous  and  noble  as  he  was,  did  not 
mean  to  let  me  melt  all  away  at  once  my  share  of  the  great  Blue  River 
nugget,  any  more  than  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  own.  Indeed 
that  rock  of  gold  was  still  untouched,  and  healthily  reposing  in  a  banker's 
cellar  in  the  good  town  of  Sacramento.  People  were  allowed  to  go  in  and 
see  it  upon  payment  of  a  dollar,  and  they  came  out  so  thirsty  from 
feasting  upon  it,  that  a  bar  was  set  up,  and  a  pile  of  money  made  ;  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  even  worse  than  they,  taking  a  reckless  turn  about 
small  money,  after  seeing  that.  But  dear  Uncle  Sam  refused  every  cent  • 
of  the  profit  of  all  this  excitable  work.  It  was  wholly  against  his  wish 
that  anything  so  artificial  should  be  done  at  all,  and  his  sense  of  religion 
condemned  it.  He  said,  in  his  very  first  letter  to  me,  that  even  a 
heathen  must  acknowledge  this  champion  nugget  as  the  grandest  work  of 
the  Lord  yet  discovered  in  America,  a  country  more  full  of  all  works  of 
the  Lord  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  And  to  keep  it  in  a 
cellar,  without  any  air  or  sun,  grated  harshly  upon  his  ideas  of  right. 

However,  he  did  not  expect  everybody  to  think  exactly  as  he  did,  and 
if  they  could  turn  a  few  dollars  upon  it  they  were  welcome,-  as  having 
large  families.  And  the  balance  might  go  to  his  credit  against  the  inte- 
rest on  any  cash  advanced  to  him.  Not  that  he  meant  to  be  very  fast 
with  this,  never  having  run  into  debt  in  all  his  life. 

This,  put  shortly,  was  the  reason  why  I  could  not  run  to  the  pump 
any  longer.  I  had  come  into  England  with  money  enough  to  last  me 
(according  to  the  Sawyer's  calculations)  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  every 
needful  work  •  whereas,  in  less  than  half  that  time,  I  was  arriving  at  my 
last  penny.  This  reminded  me  of  my  dear  father,  who  was  nearly  always  in 
trouble  about  money  (although  so  strictly"  upright) ;  and  at  first  I  was 
proud  to  be  like  him  about  this,  till  I  came  to  find  the  disadvantages. 

It  must  not  even  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  this  made  any 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  any  one  towards  me.  Mrs.  Strotiss,  Herr 
Strouss,  the  lady  on  the  stairs,  and  a  very  clever  woman  who  had  got  no 
rooms,  but  was  kindly  accommodated  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  baron 
on  the  first  floor  front,  and  the  gentleman  from  an  hotel  at  Hanover, 
who  looked  out  the  other  way,  and  even  the  children  at  the  pump — not 
one  made  any  difference  towards  me  (as  an  enemy  might,  perhaps,  suppose) 
because  my  last  half-crown  was  gone.  It  was  admitted  upon  every  side 
that  I  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  my  random  cast  of  money,  because  I  know- 
no  better,  and  was  sure  to  have  more  in  a  very  little  time.  And  the 
children  of  the  pump  came  to  see  me  go  away,  through  streets  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  I  should  think  ;  and  they  carried  my  things  looking  after  ono 
another,  so  that  none  could  run  away.  And  being  forbidden  at  the  plat- 
form gate,  for  want  of  respectability,  they  set  up  a  cheer,  and  I  waved 
my  hat,  and  promised,  amid  great  applause,  to  come  back  with  it  full  of 
sixpences 
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BETWEEN  the  physical  history  of  the  Earth  and  the  intellectual  history  of 
its  chief  inhabitant  there  are  some  striking  features  of  resemblance. 
From  the  earliest  period  at  which  its  history  can  be  traced,  the  Earth  has 
passed  out  of  a  condition  of  inorganic  and  lifeless  confusion  into  one  of 
organised  and  living  order,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  two  great 
opposing  forces,  the  igneous  and  the  aqueous.  Swift  and  violent  in  its 
earliest  manifestations,  the  igneous  force  originally  reigned  alone ;  dis- 
locating and  fusing  the  materials  with  which  it  had  to  deal,  and  upheav- 
ing them  into  huge  and  fantastic  shapes.  Slower  and  gentler  in  its 
operation,  the  aqueous  force  gradually  acquired  supremacy  by  disin- 
tegrating and  degrading  the  constructions  of  its  antagonist,  depositing  and 
accumulating  the  debris  in  an  orderly  series.  These  accumulations  the 
igneous  force  again  either  forcibly  disrupted  or  steadily  upheaved,  forming 
in  the  course  of  one  process  or  the  other  various  new  combinations, 
destined  in  their  turn  to  be  divided  and  worn  down  by  the  aqueous  force, 
which  substituted  the  results  of  its  methodical  deposition.  While  thus 
opposed  in  their  natures  and  modes  of  working,  these  forces  have  yet  con- 
tinually interacted  harmoniously,  uniting  now  in  the  spasmodic  agency 
of  earthquake  and  volcano,  now  in  the  gentle  agency  of  thermal  vapours 
and  springs ;  further  combining  their  functions  to  elaborate  the  vast 
scheme  of  physical  variety,  and  adapt  the  manifold  conditions  of 
mountain  and  valley,  plain  and  wood,  sea  and  river,  to  the  wants  of 
their  diverse  inhabitants. 

Man,  in  like  manner,  from  the  earliest  epoch  at  which  his  exist- 
ence is  indicated,  has  developed  out  of  a  state  of  dull  and  ignorant 
barbarism  into  one  of  keen  and  instructed  civilisation  by  means  of 
the  conflict  and  interaction  of  his  powers  of  Imagination  and  Reason, 
which,  though  not  ordinarily  opposed  in  an  individual  mind,  dis- 
play such  a  difference  between  their  functions  and  modes  of  action 
as  on  a  large  scale  necessarily  has  the  aspect  of  antagonism.  The 
tendency  of  the  former  is  to  discover  the  points  of  likeness  between 
sensible  objects  and  to  unite  them  into  novel  combinations ;  that  of  the 
latter  is  to  detect  the  points  of  unlikeness  between  them,  and  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  divisions.  The  one  selects  and  combines ;  the 
other  divides  and  tabulates.  From  man's  imaginative,  or  synthetic, 
power  have  aiisen  those  vast  social  structures  of  Church  and  Empire, 
Creed  and  Philosophy,  which  uprise  in  the  dawn  of  history,  often  violent 
in  their  birth,  rapid  in  their  growth,  colossal  and  extravagant  in  their 
shapes.  To  his  rational  or  analytic  faculty  are  due  the  slow  and  minute 
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decay  of  those  structures,  the  loosening  of  imperial  cohesion  by  liberal 
ideas,  of  dogmatic  authority  by  scepticism,  and  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  political  knowledge  which  has  laid  the  foundations  of  commonwealths, 
of  physical  observation  and  experiment,  which  have  been  reduced  into 
scientific  laws.  Disrupted  by  the  explosive  force  of  imagination — such, 
for  example,  as  attended  the  birth  of  Christianity  or  Mahommedanism, 
and  the  rise  of  Napoleon's  Empire — or  more  slowly  modified  by  its 
influence,  these  rational  processes  have  been  awhile  arrested,  only  to 
resume  activity  after  a  short-lived  triumph  of  synthesis.*  In  spite 
of  their  opposition,  the  powers  of  Reason'  and  Imagination  have  per- 
]>etually  interacted  harmoniously,  now  combining  in  the  development 
of  Mythology,  now  in  the  several  forms  of  Art,  and  have  mutually 
assisted  in  producing  that  diversity  of  social  ordinance  and  individual 
invention  to  which  life  is  indebted  for  more  than  half  its  charm. 

First  among  the  products  of  the  interaction  of  Imagination  and 
Reason  we  have  named  Mythology.  Their  union  in  generating  it  may  be 
recognised  in  the  various  theories  respecting  its  constitution,  of  which 
six  may  be  noted  as  possessing  more  or  less  claim  to  attention. 

The  Historical  theory,  which  resolves  mythology  into  the  exaggerated 
distortion  of  fact,  is  known  in  one  of  its  chief  applications  as  Euhemerism, 
from  the  name  of  the  ancient  Sicilian  sceptic,  who  elaborated  a  notion 
that  apotheosis  was  the  parent  of  theology.  This  suggestion  was  long 
since  disposed  of  by  the  criticism  that  apotheosis  itself  pre-supposes  the 
religious  idea,  and  argument  would  be  thrown  away  in  exposing  the  un- 
tenability  of  Euhemerism  as  an  abstract  speculation.  Legitimately 
applied,  however,  the  Historical  theory  successfully  explains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ancient  fictions ;  apparitions,  glorious  and  terrible,  in  many  a 
Pantheon  and  heroic  age,  the  records  of  thaumaturgy,  and  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. In  the  mere  belief  of  a  rude  people  that  its  earliest  dynasty  of 
strong-willed,  strong-limbed  monarchs  had  a  divine  origin,  there  is  little 
to  be  discerned  beyond  a  simple  process  of  induction,  but  the  basis  is 
rarely  found  without  a  superstructure  of  exaggeration.  This,  supposing 
it  to  be  innocent,  may  result  from  the  crude  observations  of  intellects 
naturally  uncritical  and  warped  to  foregone  conclusions,  or  from  the 
incorrect  recital  of  imperfect  narratives.  More  often,  however,  it  is  due 
to  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  bare  aspect  of  facts,  which,  necessitating  artifice 
to  attain  ideal  completeness,  gives  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  invention, 
t  The  Physical  theory,  which  Wordsworth  has  versified  in  the  Excur- 
sion (book  iv.),  may  be  more  summarily  dismissed.  In  attributing 
the  antique  conception  of  Satyrs  to  an  optical  illusion  produced  by — 
•withered  boughs  grotesque, 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age.  .  .  . 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  lire  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, 

*  This  view  has  been  felicitously  expanded  by  a  thoughtful  writer  on  the  Historical 
Alternation  of  Science  and  Art,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  February  1869. 
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it  postulates  a  mere  act  of  perception  which  stops  short  of  induction. 
The  "  small  help  from  fancy  "  required  to  clothe  the  idea  with  form 
•would  certainly  be  larger  than  the  poet  thinks  needful,  if  it  were  possible 
to  consider  this  theory  as  having  any  but  the  most  limited  application  to 
the  facts  of  mythology. 

The  Poetic  theory,  as  generally  held,  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of-" 
Mr.  Grote,  its  most  distinguished  English  advocate.  The  myths  of 
Greece,  he  writes,  "  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination  and  feelings, 
radically  distinct  both  from  history  and  philosophy ;  they  cannot  be 
broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorised  into  the 
other."  *  This  assertion  is  qualified  by  an  admission  that  the  allegory  is 

'  presumable  in  certain  particular  and  assignable  cases,  and  that  a  pro- 
portion of  historic  fact  is  presumable  also  in  other  cases,  which,  though 
not  positively  assignable,  are  capable  of  verification  by  collateral  evidence. 
That  many  myths  owe  their  origin  to  the  exuberant  fancy  of  forgotten 
poets  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  the  form  of  much  ancient  mytho- 
logical literature,  as  the  Rig- Veda,  the  Orphic  and  the  Ecldaic  hymns. 
This  formation,  however,  may  be  the  result  of  a  later  hand,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  prince,  who,  desirous  of  preserving 
the  early  records  of  his  country,  committed  them  to  Firdoosee  as  materials 
for  an  epic  poem.f  It  may  at  least  be  admitted  that  there  is  often 
reason  to  father  upon  individual  artists  much  of  the  fiction  which  has 
been  incorporated  with  national  mythologies.  The  rise  of  Mormonism  / 
in  our  own  day  affords  an  instructive  spectacle  of  myth-manufacture,  and/ 
the  history  of  modern  literature  supplies  instances  of  fabrication  whichj 
warrant  us  in  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  ancient  invention. 
If  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  be  only  suspicious, 
scepticism  is  superfluous  as  regards  the  Irish  fairy  legends,  one  of  whose 
editors,  Mr.  Keightley,  candidly  avows  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  "  that  some  of  the  more  poetic  traits  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fancy  of  the  writers,  who  were  in  many  cases  more  anxious  to  produce 
amusing  tales  than  to  transmit  legends  faithfully  " — (Fairy  Mythology, 
p.  364).  With  these  fa<;ts  borne  in  mind,  one  may  feel  justified  in 
refusing  to  "  pragniatise  "  Homer  after  the  fashion  of  his  ancient  com- 
mentators, or  to  map  out  with  some  modern  critics  the  itinerary  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  materialise  its  golden  dream  into  a  cosmographic  narrative. 
Why  should  not  many  of  its  most  fascinating  episodes,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  adventure  of  the  lotos-eaters,  be  attributed  to  the  poet's  native  imagina- 
tion, without  seeking  for  their  source  in  any  fountain  of  Hellenic  tradition? 
A  novel  combination  of  the  Historic  and  Poetic  theories  of  Mythology 
has  become  famous  in  connection  with  the  name  of  its  adapter,  the  late 
Dr.  Strauss.  It  requires  for  the  constitution  of  a  myth  a  nucleus  of 

!  historic  fact,  round  which  circle  not  only  ordinary  exaggerations  and  the 
shapes   of  misread  allegories,   but   spontaneous  fictions,  originating   in 

*  History  of  Greece,  v.  i.  c.  16,  p.  599.     f  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  i.  202. 
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popular  expectation  and  fancy,  which,  as  soon  as  a  fateful  crisis  arrives, 
condense  into  a  narrative  form.  This  hypothetical  employment  of  reason 
and  imagination  is  similar  to  that  which  is  eternally  repeated  in  the 
human  religion  and  practical  poetry  of  love,  wherein,  upon  a  rational 
basis,  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  mistress,  which  he  gradually  enlarges 
by  exaggeration,  the  lover,  when  his  supreme  moment  of  passion  has 
arrived,  constructs,  by  the  aid  of  fancy  and  hope,  an  ideal  of  perfection. 
Strauss's  special  application  of  his  theory  we  are  not  concerned  to  discues, 
but  it  has  the  effect  of  being  devised  pro  re  natd,  and  can  scarcely  be 
generally  serviceable^ 

The  Allegorical  theory  describes  itself.  The  function  of  imagination 
in  generating  allegory  is  normal,  and  the  author  must  be  credited  with 
deliberate  intention.  Lord  Bacon  thus  quaintly  expounds  this  view  : — 
"  Concerning  human  wisdom,  I  do  indeed  ingenuously  and  freely  confess 
that  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  under  some  of  the  ancient  fictions  lay 
couched  certain  mysteries  and  allegories  even  from  their  first  invention. 
And  I  am  persuaded  (whether  ravished  with  the  reverence  of  antiquity, 
or  because  in  some  fables  I  find  such  singular  proportion  between  the 
similitude  and  the  thing  signified,  and  such  apt  and  clear  coherence  in 
the  very  structure  of  them,  and  propriety  of  names  wherewith  the 
persons  or  actors  in  them  are  inscribed  and  intituled),  that  no  man  can 
constantly  deny  but  this  sense  was  in  the  authors'  intent  and  meaning 
when  they  first  invented  them,  and  that  they  purposely  shadowed  it  in 
this  sort."  *  The  use  of  allegory  as  an  educational  agent  is  so  familiar 
that  in  examining  the  structure  of  a  matured  mythology,  especially  that 
which  has  gathered  round  a  creed,  we  may  reasonably  assume  a  large 
portion. to  be  made  up  of  distorted  symbolism.  How  the  premeditated 
emblems  of  poet-priests  became  misconceived  by  their  disciples  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  kindred  instance  of  idolatry,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
ignorant  worship  of  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified.  It  is  often,  however, 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  ascertain  under  the  corrupted  mask  of 
age,  whether  the  features  of  a  legend  be  truly  allegorical  or  not.  The 
criterion  must  be  mainly  negative.  Where  an  elaborate  basis  of  know- 
ledge supports  the  imaginative  structure,  the  mythist  may  be  reasonably 
credited  with  design  rather  than  delusion.  The  application  of  this 
theory  is  indefinitely  extensive,  and  fatally  provocative  of  uninten- 
tional mythology  on  the  part  of  those  who  employ  it. 

In  a  fascinating  volume  of  miscellanies  f  Professor  Max  Miiller 
has  propounded  another  theory,  which  may  be  called  the  Etymolo- 
gical. To  express  it  in  his  own  words,  "  mythology  is  only  a  dialect, 
an  ancient  form  of  language : "  "  ancient  poetry  is  only  the  faint 
echo  of  ancient  language."  Thus  he  interprets  the  Greek  myth  of 
the  love  of  Selene  (the  moon)  for  Endymion  by  showing  that  the 
word  Endymion  is  "  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun,"  used 

*  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients — Preface. 

t  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  (vol.  2):  "  Comparative  Mythology." 
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"with  special  reference  to  the  setting  or  dying  sun"*  (p.  81).  "In 
the  ancient  poetical  and  proverbial  language  of  Elis  (where  the  myth 
arose)  people  said,  '  Selene  loves  and  watches  Endymion,'  instead  of  '  it 
is  getting  late;'  'Selene  embraces  Endymion,'  instead  of  'the  sun  is 
setting  and  the  moon  is  rising ; '  '  Selene  kisses  Endymion  into  sleep,' 
instead  of  '  it  is  night '  "  (p.  83).  Similar  explanations  by  the  aid  of 
etymology  are  plausibly  given  of  kindred  myths  belonging  to  Hindoo, 
Greek,  and  Scandinavian  legend.  Professor  Max  Miiller  distinguishes 
this  theory  alike  from  the  Poetic  and  Allegorical  theories,  although  it  is 
obviously  allied  to  both.  He  proceeds  to  admit  the  existence  of  historical 
facts  round  which  such  a  myth  as  that  of  Herakles  (in  whom  also  he 
finds  a  synonym  of  the  sun)  has  probably  crystallised,  and  accounts  for 
the  narrative  form  which  has  been  given  to  so  many  legends  of  this  cha- 
racter by  observing  that  "  the  human  mind  is  generally  as  anxious  for  a 
reason  as  ready  to  invent  one"  (p.  115).  This  sufficiently  concedes  the 
union  of  rational  and  imaginative  elements  in  the  constitution  of 
mythology. 

The  JE biological, f  or  explanatory  theory,  which  is  the  last  we  shall 
notice,  is  founded  upon  the  general  law  stated  above.  The  distinction 
between  reason  and  imagination,  already  pointed  out,  must  be  kept  in 
view.  These  powers,  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  advance  with  unequal 
steps.  The  former,  dependent  on  experience  alone  for  guidance,  is  able 
to  proceed  but  a  brief  distance  in  its  analytic  course,  and  soon  stands 
dumb  amid  a  thousand  new  phenomena  all  demanding  explanation. 
Imagination,  meantime,  has  encountered  no  difficulty  or  disappointment. 
It  has  not  the  desire  to  explain,  but  revels  in  the  eternal  joy  of  dreams. 
The  resemblances  on  which  it  feasts  have  been  bixmght  from  every  realm 
of  nature ;  rare  and  vague  points  of  union  between  objects  essentially 
dissimilar,  and  presenting  no  evidences  of  congruity  to  the  analytic  eye. 
But,  baffled  in  the  search  for  knowledge  and  eagerly  craving  food,  reason 
perceives  that  the  acceptance  of  some  of  these  resemblances  will  satisfy 
its  appetite,  and  realise  its  aim.  For  the  sake  of  a  single  coincidence  that 
will  solve  a  problem  it  consents  to  ignore  a  thousand  marks  of  repulsion. 
The  fruits  of  this  abnormal  alliance  of  analysis  and  synthesis  are  con- 
stantly to  be  recognised  in  the  early  annals  of  science.  As  a  typical 
example  of  the  setiological  myth  we  may  take  the  story  of  Clytia.  J  The 
maiden  loved  the  sun-god,  who  deserted  her  for  another  mistress.  Clytia, 
pining  away,  was  changed  into  a  heliotrope,  whose  enamoured  eyes  have 
ever  since  followed  its  idol.  Here  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  reason  was 
called  upon  to  explain  the  attraction  existing  between  the  sun  and  a 
flower.  The  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  by  which  the  question  would 
now  be  answered,  were  as  yet  undreamed  of.  The  resemblance  between 

the  flower  and — 

A  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own, 

-1  -  ~-    -    --J-.        -•      -•  -r  ._-.__. -_™___    --.        —  *  •••'-•-•  ---'  "•--•-  J    —i-m    -      -    -  I.  in.        ,,11,4 

*  From  IvSvu,  to  set.        t  Froia  alnov,  cause,  reason.        $  Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  268. 
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which  could  only  have  suggested  itself  to  a  poet's  imagination  as  a 
graceful  simile,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  science  as  a  rational 
explanation.  To  minds  educated  under  the  discipline  of  post- Baconian 
schools  there  must  be  something  abhorrent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  setiological  myth.  The  sober  Bishop  Butler  is  for  once  moved  from 
his  wonted  placidity  in  the  Analogy  at  a  recollection  of  the  mischief 
effected  by  imagination,  when  used  as  an  agent  of  scientific  inquiry. 
"  That  forward,  delusive  faculty,"  he  stigmatises  it,  "  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere."  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  censure  is  well  merited, 
if  confined  to  modern  transgressions  in  this  direction.  "  Optat  ephippia 
bos  piyer  "  is  not  too  severe  a  comment  on  the  blunders  of  the  savant  who 
meddles  with  art ;  and  the  misemployment  of  a  synthetic  mind  in  analytic 
research  is  often  more  fatal  if  less  ludicrous.  But  any  rigorous  definition 
of  mental  functions  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  primeval 
world.  The  intellectual  food  of  the  early  tliinker  must  have  been  scanty 
indeed,  had  his  harvest  been  limited  to  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
mental sowing,  had  not  the  wind-sown  flowers  of  fancy  supplied  him 
with  aliment  adequate  to  sustain  his  frame. 

As  usually  propounded  by  their  respective  advocates,  the  several 
theories  above  considered  may  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  but  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  factors  of  reason  and  imagination 
have  harmoniously  united  in  the  generation  of  all  alike,  there  can  be  no 
essential  incompatibility  between  them.  Each  may  be  serviceable  in  its 
place,  though  none  is  a  philosopher's  stone  able  to  resolve  into  elemental 
unity  all  the  intricate  problems  which  every  national  creed  and  history, 
every  collection  of  folk-lore,  and  many  single  legends  present  for  elucidation. 
These,  when  dissected,  usually  prove  to  be  conglomerates.  In  most  cases 
the  critic  discovers  that  his  labours  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
unscientific  attempts  on  the  part  of  his  forerunners  to  methodize  popular 
beliefs.  Large  additions  to  the  original  bulk  of  a  mythology  have  probably 
often  been  made  by  alien  hands.  Chief  among  the  sources  of  confusion 
is  he  arbitrary  nationalism  which  ever  "  sees  itself  in  all  it  sees."  The 
mistakes  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  in  confounding  Greek  with 
Italian  conceptions  of  the  Deity  may  be  excused  by  ancient  precedents. 
The  great  conquerors  of  Egypt  would  only  acknowledge  Amun  and  Neith 
as  manifestations  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  Athena  or  Minerva.  Profoundly 
interesting  might  be  the  historic  revelation,  were  it  possible  to  resolve 
each  complicated  structure  of  truth  and  fiction  that  passes  for  an 
organised  mythology  into  its  individual  elements,  and  rescue  from  the 
tyranny  of  ages  the  captive  creeds  and  philosophies  disguised  under  foreign 
names.  In  default  of  this,  the  labours  of  Voss,  Miiller,  Creuzer, 
and  their  fellow-scholars  of  Germany,  and  of  Mackay,  Keightley,  and 
others  among  ourselves,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  legendary  lore  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  at  all  events,  into  an  intelligible  shape.  We  can  only 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  principal  theories  of  mythology  may 
most  usefully  be  applied. 
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The  Historical  theory  finds  its  widest  scope  in  the  field  of  national  and 
local  tradition.  The  legends  of  kings,  heroes,  and  sages  Avhich  fill  the  place 
of  written  records,  at  the  outset  of  our  own  and  other  histories ;  the 
miraculous  acts  narrated  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  tales  of  love, 
valour,  and  mystery,  which  cling  more  firmly  than  the  ivy  round  the 
ruined  keep  of  Rhenish  castle,  or  the  roofless  chapel  of  English  abbey, 
have  often  no  more  recondite  origin  than  the  gradual  exaggeration  of 
ordinary  facts.  The  impossibility,  however,  of  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  any  single  theory  becomes  manifest,  when  legends  of  a  kindred 
description  are  submitted  to  analysis.  We  glide  at  once  into  the  poetic, 
the  allegorical,  or  the  etymological  province,  when  deal  ing  with  such  myths 
as  those  concerning  Herakles.  After  admitting  the  probability  that  some 
hero  answering  to  that  name  actualty  existed,  and  making  the  fullest 
allowance  for  exaggeration  in  the  tradition  of  his  exploits,  a  residuum  of 
pure  fancy  or  misconceived  symbolism  is  requisite  to  explain  the  story  of 
his  conquest  of  the  Hydra.  Professor  Max  M tiller's  plausible  explana- 
tion of  this  as  a  solar  myth,  in  which  the  Hydra  answers  to  the  pheno- 
menon of  night  or  storm,  may  be  accepted  faute  de  mieux.  Homer's 
Elysium,  again,  which  it  has  been  thought  "received  its  form  from 
exaggerated  reports  of  navigators,"  *  is  obviously  indebted  to  poetry  for 
its  colouring.  The  simple  historic  myth  probably  meets  us  in  cases  where 
the  belief  is  shared  by  a  whole  nation  or  race,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Norse  legend  touching  the  giants  who  dwell  "  among  the  woods,  rocks, 
and  hills  "  of  Scandinavia,  which  Sir  George  Dasent  reasonably  attributes 
to  "the  memory  of  the  suppression  and  extinction  of  some  hostile  race, 
who  gradually  retired  into  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the  land,  and  speedily 
became  mythic."  t 

To  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  application  of  the  Poetic  theory  would 
be  obviously  impossible,  since  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  capricious 
genius  of  individual  poets  is  to  be  credited  with  much  mythology  that 
has  passed  into  national  belief.  The  only  test  upon  this  point  that  it 
seems  practicable  to  put,  is  at  best  doubtful.  If  the  myth  under  con- 
sideration be  first  found  upon  record  in  the  verse  of  a  single  poet  and 
compounded  in  its  texture  with  the  semblance  of  literary  art,  there  is  a 
primd  facie  likelihood  of  its  being  due  to  his  invention.  It  is  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  myths  that  are  in  common  circulation,  to  which  alone,  by 
the  conditions  of  its  hypothesis,  the  Etymological  theory  can  be  applied. 
The  favourite,  if  not  the  sole  scope  of  its  interpretation  lies  among  the 
most  familiar  aspects  of  nature.  According  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  all 
the  love-legends  of  the  Greeks,  the  stories  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
Cephalus  and  Procris,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  should  be  interpreted  as 
originating  in  poetic  phrases  touching  diurnal  or  seasonal  phenomena, 
which  became  concreted  by  the  lapse  of  time  into  narratives.  We 


*  Mackay's  Progress  of  the  IntdJcct,  i.  100. 
t  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.    Jutrod.  p.  76. 
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confess  to  considerable  doubt  whether  this  view  has  not  been  pxished 
to  an  extreme  by  some  of  its  recent  advocates ;  whether  the  active  Greek 
imagination  would  have  been  content  to  ring  the  changes  so  perpetually 
upon  a  few  simple  themes.  The  decided  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  critics  who  adopt  this  method  of  mythological  investigation,  as  to  the 
precise  character  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  attest  that  it  is  as  yet  too 
arbitrary  for  scientific  service.  The  god  Hermes,  for  example,  in  whom 
Professor  Max  Miiller  finds  an  impersonation  of  dawn,  is  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Cox  as  the  wind,  while  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  discerns  in  him  the  deifica- 
tion of  "  mountain-mists,"  the  facilities  afforded  by  which  for  cattle-lifting 
may  have  led  to  his  being  considered  the  patron  of  thieves.  "  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1 "  We  can  venture  to  suggest  no 
more  definite  rules  for  conditioning  the  application  of  the  Etymological 
theory  than  these  :  1st,  that  the  myth  presented  for  solution  must  be 
demonstrably  in  circulation  among  a  tribe  or  nation,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  originating  in  the  currency  of  imaginative  language  :  2nd,  that  the 
verbal  root  into  which  the  mythological  name  is  to  be  resolved,  shall  lie 
ready  to  the  hand,  and  be  capable  of  extension  without  straining  the 
meaning. 

There  can  be  less  difficulty  in  ascertaining  some  of  the  .prominent 
instances  of  the  employment  of  allegory.  The  Orphic  conception  of  the 
harmonising  power  of  Eros  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  Chaos,  is  an 
obvious  example  of  it.  We  may  trace  also  a  rude  symbolism  in  the 
Chaldean  account  of  man's  origin  from  the  mingling  of  the  blood  of  Belus 
with  Earth.  The  remarkable  uniformity  of  tne  didactic  fictions  current 
among  different  races  touching  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  world, 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed.  To  the  scope  of  the  allegorical  theory,  as 
we  have  said,  no  definite  limit  can  be  put,  but  -  moderation  here,  as 
everywhere,  is  dictated  by  good  sense.  -  Excessive  elaboration  in  this 
particular  would  have  defeated  the  allegorist's  object  so  completely,  that 
one  may  reject  the  supposition  of  it  without  argument.  Such  critics  as 
Creuzer  and  Mr.  Mackay  have  been  arraigned  for  extravagance  in  their 
search  for  symbolism,  but  nothing  in  modern  criticism  can  rival  the 
confident  commentary  of  the  ancient  grammarian  Servius  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  god  Pan. 

"  He  is  a  rustic  god,  formed  in  similitude  of  nature,  whence  he  is  called 
Pan,  i.e.  all ;  for  he  has  horns,  in  similitude  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  horns  of  the  moon  ;  his  face  is  ruddy,  in  imitation  of  the  jether ;  he 
has  a  spotted  fawn's  skin  on  his  breast,  in  likeness  of  the  stars  ;  his  lower 
parts  are  shaggy,  on  account  of  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  wild  beasts  ; 
he  has  goat's  fest,  to  denote  the  stability  of  the  earth  ;  he  has  a  pipe  of 
seven  reeds,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  heaven,  in  which  there  are 
seven  sounds ;  he  has  a  crook,  i.e.  a  curved  staff,  on  account  of  the  year, 
which  runs  back  on  itself — because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature."  * 

*  In  Virg.  Ecloff.  ii.  tr.  by  Keightley. 
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Here  the  unmistakable  employment  of  imagination  in  a  scientific 
inquiry  leads  to  the  consideration  where  the  zEtiological  theory  of 
mythology  may  most  usefully  be  applied.  Its  sphere,  par  excellence,  is 
found  amongst  the  infantine  annals  of  the  great  sciences.  Their  local 
beginnings  prove  mainly  to  consist  of  phantasms,  which  satisfied  awhile 
the  demands  of  the  intellect,  but  slowly  collapsed  as  its  powers  increased. 
There  is  no  uniform  character  in  the  early  lispings  of  the  verb  "  to 
know."  In  some  cases  the  attempt  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  failure. 
"  HOAV  frail  to  that  large  utterance  !  "  must  be  said  of  others.  Viewed 
in  one  aspect,  the  mythist  appears  as  the  true  Pygmalion,  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  "  unpremeditated  art,"  carves  his  dream.  Meanwhile  the 
impulses  of  real  passion  and  the  needs  of  actual  life  cry  for  satisfaction. 
An  earnest  faith  and  the  sovereignty  of  beauty  solve  every  difficulty, 
and  the  artist's  dream  becomes  objective.  From  another  attitude,  how- 
ever, the  mythist  reminds  us  of  him  who,  with  his  blindness  partially 
cured,  beheld  "  men  as  trees  walking."  Illustrations  of  either  kind 
crowd  for  citation.  Full  of  graceful  pathos  is  the  astronomical  myth  of 
the  Hyades,  a  constellation  whose  rising  and  setting  were  observed  to  be 
attended  with  rain.*  Greek  fancy  explained  this  by  a  surmise  that  the 
stars  were  the  sisters  of  one  Hyas,  for  grief  at  whose  loss  they  died,  and, 
though  translated,  still  for  ever  wept.  Botany  supplies  a  romantic  in- 
stance of  aetiology  in  the  story  of  Clytia's  jealousy  of  her  favoured  rival, 
Leucothea,  which  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  fact  stated  by  some  natural- 
ists, that  the  frankincense  tree  (into  which  the  latter  was  changed)  is 
killed  by  the  sunflower  when  growing  near  it.f  Zoology  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  a  coarser  type,  in  the  fable  given  by  ^Elian,  that  Zeus, 
wishing  to  confer  on  men  the  boon  of  immortality,  placed  it  on  the  back 
of  an  ass.  The  creature  coming  to  drink  at  a  spring,  was  prevented 
by  a  serpent.  After  a  parley,  a  bargain  was  effected,  and  the  ass,  to 
quench  its  thirst,  gave  up  its  burden  to  the  serpent,  which  since  then 
yearly  renews  its  youth  by  sloughing  its  skin,  but  suffers  the  ass's,  thirst, 
and  gives  it  with  its  bite.  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  a  curious  echo 
of  this  myth  in  a  magical  recipe  recorded  by  Reginald  Scott :  "  Against 
the  biting  of  a  Scorpion  : — Say  to  an  ass  secretly,  and,  as  it  were,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear,  '  I  am  bitten  with  a  scorpion.'  "  £ 

In  the  domain  of  History,  also,  the  setiological  myth  is  commonly 
met  with,  as  e.g.  in  the  tales  framed  to  account  or  the  existence  of 
national  conditions  and  of  rites  whose  institution  has  not  been  chronicled. 
The  burden  of  a  millennial  anguish  is  compressed  into  a  negro  tradition, 
the  meanness  of  which  is  transfigured  by  its  pathos.  It  relates  "  that  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  beginning  offered  the  black  man,  whom  he  loved 
better  than  the  buckra  or  white  man,  his  choice  of  two  boxes,  a  big  and 

'<•  Hence  the  name  Hyades,  from  vttv — (Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  in  verb.) 
t  Riley's  Translation  of  Ovid.  Metam.  p.  131. 
{  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  1 76. 
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a  little  one.  The  Hack  man  was  greedy  and  chose  the  lai-gest.  The 
buckra  box  was  as  full  up  with  pen,  paper  and  whip,  as  the  negro  box 
with  hoe  and  bill — and  hoe  and  bill  for  negro  to  this  day."  * 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  ritual  of  which  combined  mourning 
and  revelry,  probably  in  token  of  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  had  a 
fabled  origin  in  "  the  coarse  pleasantries  with  which  a  woman  had  dissi- 
pated the  grief  of  the  goddess  Demeter,  when  she  had  arrived  at  Eleusis 
seeking  her  lost  daughter."f  Of  a  similar  complexion  are  the  popular 
legends  of  all  countries  touching  the  causes  of  physical  and  artistic 
anomalies.  The  myth  of  Niobe's  transformation  into  Mount  Sipylus,  in 
Lydia,  is  explained  by  the  statement  of  Pausanias  that  the  configura- 
tion of  the  rock  resembled  a  weeping  woman.  The  story  attaching  to 
the  Druidical  stones  in  Cornwall  known  as  the  "  Hurlers,"  that  they  are 
the  petrified  bodies  of  young  men  who  were  guilty  of  "hurling"  on 
Sunday,  was  doubtless  suggested  by  their  shape.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  England,  curiosities  of  nature,  such  as  chasms  a.nd  caverns,  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  Devil,  and  (by  a  quite  intelligible  connection) 
those  of  art,  as  singular  buildings  whose  history  is  unknown,  to  King 
John.  Remarkable  names  of  places  have  always  been  fruitful  of 
setiological  myths.  The  verbal  resemblance  between  Argiletom,  a  place 
at  Rome  abounding  in  potter's  clay,  and  Argi  letum,  led  to  the  legend 
that  Argus  had  been  slain  there ;  that  between  Bulver-Jiith  (landing- 
place)  and  bulFs  hide  explains  the  story  that  William  the  Conqueror 
fixed  the  place  at  which  he  should  give  battle  to  Harold  by  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  coast  with  thongs  cut  from  such  a  hide.J  Every 
English  county  history  abounds  in  similar  illustrations. 

To  judge  of  the  perplexed  character  presented  by  a  single  structure 
of  mythology,  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  leading  features  of  the  fairy- 
world. 

A  basis  of  nature-worship,  which  though  not  essentially  mythical, 
must  depend  on  imagination  for  its  incarnations,  is  plainly  discernible  in 
the  ancient  conceptions  of  Nymphs,  Oreads,  Dryads,  river-gods,  Sileni, 
Satyrs,  and  Fauns,  as  presiding  over  wood  and  water,  hill  and  vale.  The 
striking  contrasts  that  exist  among  these  creations  are  doubtless  owing 
to  their  origination  from  different  local  centres.  The  cognizance  of  life 
and  beauty  in  every  department  of  nature,  of  mystery  in  the  mountain 
fastness  and  woodland  glade,  of  strength  in  the  turbulent  river,  of  grace 
in  the  gliding  brook,  was  embodied  by  one  race  in  the  most  lovely  and 
majestic  forms  of  imaginable  humanity.  An  impression  of  nature  as  over- 
flowing with  robust  healtn  and  animal  passion  fitly  uttered  itself  in  the 
grossest  shapes  of  man,  or  the  yet  coarser  lineaments  of  semi-human 
beasts.  If  a  hint  given  by  Lucian  (Qeuir  *ExK\i)oia)  may  be  accepted  as 

*  Emerson's  Oration  on  Slavery. 

t  Kenrick's  Essay  on  Primeval  History,  p.  76. 

J  Keightley's  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  pp.  6-7. 
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an  historical  criticism,  the  contrast  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  speaks 
of  Silenus  as  having  the  air  of  a  Lyclian,  and  of  the  Satyrs  as  Phrygian 
figures.  The  exuberance  of  Asiatic  climes  tallies  with  the  forms  in. 
which  the  divinity  of  nature  was  thus  expressed.  The  usual  association 
of  these  rural  deities  with  Dionysus  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  if 
the  worship  of  that  god  had,  as  some  scholars  think,  an  Eastern  origin. 
Though  a  purer  faith  and  a  deeper  knowledge  have  superseded  the 
adoration  of  nature  in  Christendom,  traces  of  the  older  religion  are  not 
wanting.  The  rivers  and  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany  are 
still  haunted  by  tutelary  spirits ;  our  own  hills  and  dales  are  peopled 
with  floating  shapes,  fitly  reduced  in  size  as  fallen  from  the  high  estate 
of  "  the  early  gods."  The  Northern  dwarfs  are  metallurgists,  personi- 
fications of  "  the  subterranean  powers  of  nature."*  The  Edda  repre- 
sents them  as  formed  from  the  flesh  of  Ymir,  i.e.  the  earth.  In  South 
Germany  the  peasantry  still  believe  in  wood-spirits  called  Moss-people, 
attached  to  trees,  like  the  Greek  Hamadryads,  and  equally  "  personifica- 
tions of  the  vegetable  life  of  plants."f  Of  the  worship  and  sacrifice 
which  were  formerly  rendered  to  the  rural  deities,  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives still  retain  a  trace.  We  are  told  that  to  learn  music  of  the 
Scandinavian  river-Neck,  "  a  person  must  present  him  with  a  black 
lamb,"  while  "  a  white  kid  "  is  the  fitting  offering  to  the  Stromkarl,  or 
sprite  of  the  waterfall.  The  Orkney  islanders  not  long  since  used  to 
sacrifice  to  their  Brownies  with  milk.  The  Norse  peasants  leave  out 
wages  for  the  Trolls,  and  a  Welsh  spirit  resident  at  Van,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, is  propitiated  with  bread  and  cheese.  To  the  Fee  Esterelle,  in 
Southern  France,  barren  women  were  wont  to  sacrifice.  Food  is  put 
aside  for  the  Facias  of  Provence,  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  at  Whit- 
suntide the  Russian  peasants  fling  garlands  to  appease  the  Rusalki,  who 
haunt  the  streams  and  woods.  We  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  retain,  a 
relic  of  similar  rites  in  the  practice  of  setting  apart  food  for  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  other  house-goblins.  The  gross  persxiasion  of  ancient 
worshippers,  that  the  god  actually  ate  their  oblations,  seems  still  to 
linger  in  the  generally  received  tradition  that  any  gift  but  that  of  food, 
clothes  for  example,  offends  and  banishes  the  fairy  guest. 

Closely  allied  to  the  pantheistic  element  of  fairy  mythology  is  the 
clualistic,  the  recognition  of  moral  conflict  in  the  universe.  The  Jinn  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  the  Elves  and  Dwarfs  included  in  the  Scandinavian 
Pantheon,  consisted  of  two  classes,  marked  by  directly  antagonistic 
features.  The  wood-Trolls  were  especially  hated  by  the  thunderer  Thor, 
and  the  memory  of  his  hammer-strokes  is  thought  to  explain  the  distaste 
for  metallic  sounds  ti-aditionally  attributed  to  them.  The  same  opposing 
characteristics  of  good  and  evil  are  found  universally.  The  kindly 
house  spirits  preside  over  tidiness,  and  punish  indolent  servants.  Good 

*  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology;  ps  75;  t  /&.  p.  208. 
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deeds  to  a  fairy  visitor  are  abundantly  recompensed.  On  the  other 
hand,  evildoers  are  haunted  by  cruel  phantoms  that  breathe  pestilence 
on  mortal  gazers.  The  river-Necks  keep  the  souls.of  the  drowned  in 
prison,  and  the  mermaids  seduce  unwary  fishermen  beneath  the  waves. 
The  common  legends  touching  the  desire  of  the  Elfin  people  to  form 
marriages  with  the  human  race  and  have  their  children  baptized,  are 
expressive  of  a  theology  hopeful  as  to  "  the  final  goal  of  ill."  Con- 
versely, the  repeated  fictions  touching  changelings  substituted  for 
Christian  children  by  fairy  hands,  seem  referable  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Evil  One  in  pursuit  of  souls.  In  Scotland,  changelings  thrown  on  the  fire 
disappear  amid  unearthly  shrieks,  and  the  lost  children  are  restored. 
The  popular  belief  in  the  disguises  which  fairy  natures  are  capable  of 
assuming  speaks  of  a  recognition  of  unity  in  the  multiform  phenomena 
of  good  and  evil.  The  character  of  the  means  adopted  for  exorcism  is 
obviously  theological.  The  chime  of  church-bells,  the  name  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  are  among  the  most  usual.  The 
Somersetshire  peasants,  to  this  day,  stamp  a  cross  on  cakes  to  prevent 
the  "  vairies"  from  trampling  them.  In  Scandinavia  and  in  Arabia  the 
cry  of  "  iron "  is  a  remedy  against  similar  visitations.  Tliis  has  been 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  Trolls  by  the  legend  of  Thor's  hammer. 

Next  to  the  theological  element  of  the  fairy  mythology  may  be 
ranked  the  historical,  i.e. -the  exaggeration  of  fact,  which  in  this  instance 
must  be  resolved  into  the  simplest  machinery  of  delusion.  With  Mr. 
Keightley  (to  whose  work  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  foregoing 
illustrations)  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  to  ventriloquism  many  of  the 
unearthly  cries,  and  to  tricksy  servants  some  of  the  strange  feats  of  house- 
spirits.  If  animal  magnetism  ever  attain  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
it  may  explain  the  origin  of  others. 

The  aetiological  element  is  perceptible  in  popular  hypotheses  touching 
the  fairy  authorship  of  natural  and  artistic  curiosities.  The  Colepexies 
in  the  south-west  of  England  have  done  geological  service  by  giving 
their  heads  to  form  echini,  and  their  fingers  for  belemnites.  The 
singular  eggs  of  the  dog-fish  are  known  in  Devonshire  as  pixies'  purses. 
The  fungoid  growths  called  fairy-rings  and  fairy-butter,  the  grass  called 
fairy-flax,  and  the  foxglove  or  fairy-bells,  are  common  to  most  counties. 
In  Arabia  and  in  Ireland  sudden  wind  -gusts  and  clouds  of  dust  are 
ascribed  to  elfin  agency,  the  Irish  peasant  taking  off  his  hat  as  the  fairy 
company  passes,  with  a  "  God  speed  you,  gintlemen  !  "  Druidical  and 
Celtic  monuments  generally  are  similarly  explained  in  France,  where 
they  are  known  as  the  houses,  grottoes,  and  groves  of  the  fees.  In  Den- 
mark wild  stories  are  told  of  Troll  adventures  in  explanation  of  such 
remarkable  antiquities  as  a  church  with  three  pillars  and  a  half  and 
some  quaint  golden  cups.  Similar  fictions  recur  in  Germany  and  this 
country.  Partially  setiological,  but  tinged  with  allegorical  or  poetic 
traits,  are  the  myths  which  purport  to  account  for  the  fairy  creation  itself. 
The  Arabian  Jinn  are  held  to  be  the  offspring  of  "  smokeless  fire,"  or 
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the  simoom.  Tke  Talmud  narrates  that  the  Jewish  Mazakeen  were  born 
during  the  separation  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  having  tasted  the  tree  of 
life,  from  the  union  of  the  one  with  female  spirits,  and  of  male  spirits  with 
the  other.  A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  was  current  in  Iceland  rela- 
tive to  the  parentage  of  the  Elves  there.  The  Hebrew  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  evil  were  once  angels  of  light  has  often  been  applied  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  a  more  delicate  fancy  the  peasants  of  Devon  hold 
the  pixies  to  be  "  the  souls  of  infants  who  died  before  they  were  bap- 
tised." The  Welsh  fairies  are  thought  to  be  the  souls  of  the  Druids, 
who,  not  sufficiently  wicked  to  deserve  the  pains  of  hell,  and  yet  unfit  for 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  are  constrained  to  wander  over  earth  until  the  Judg- 
ment. The  Breton  peasants  believe  that  their  korrigan  or  fays  are 
heathen  princesses  who  refused  to  embrace  Christianity.  Perhaps  the 
most  graceful  blending  of  theological  and  poetical  elements  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  Scandinavian  belief  that  the  Necks  or  river-sprites 
may  often  be  heard  at  eventide  singing  joyously,  unless  disturbed  by 
the  cruel  mocks  of  a  passer-by,  who  denies  them  the  hope  of  final  salva- 
tion. The  songs  then  change  into  sounds  of  wailing,  which  float  fitfully 
above  the  stream,  until  some  kindly  voice  removes  the  ban  with  hopeful 
assurances,  and  the  blithe  carols  are  resumed.* 

In  ordinary  parlance  the  term  "  mythology "  is  often  improperly 
used  as  the  synonym  for  a  false  or  fanciful  theology.  However  prone 
theology  may  be  to  mythical  developments,  imagination  does  not 
of  necessity  enter  into  its  intrinsic  constitution.  The  deification  of 
universal  nature  (Pantheism)  or  of  its  separate  agents  (Polytheism)  ; 
the  recognition  of  two  opposing  principles  (Dualism),  or  of  a  sole  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  universe  (Monotheism) — these  can  only  be  classed 
among  rational  inductions.  Imagination,  although  commonly  present  in 
these  conceptions,  has  a  subordinate  function  to  render  them  palpable  and 
beautiful.  Fetichism,  indeed,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  an  aboriginal 
or  extant  ci'eed,  might  be  ranked  among  purely  imaginative  products ; 
but  we  concur  in  Mr.  Mackay's  opinion,  that  "  if  Fetichism  be  understood 
as  a  worship  of  things,  merely  as  things,  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
ulterior  meanings,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  never 
existed,  unless  in  the  imaginations  and  reports  of  African  traders  or 
travellers  unable  to  describe  accurately  what  they  did  not  themselves 
thoroughly  understand."  f  Considered  as  mere  relic- worship,  which  is 
probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  real  character,  it  involves  no  such 
union  of  rational  and  imaginative  elements  as  would  bring  it  within  the 
mythical  category.  Allowance  must  be  made,  in  analysing  the  develop- 
ments of  a  theology,  for  the  progressive  action  of  reason,  whereby,  with- 
out the  aid  of  imagination,  novel  forms,  which  superficially  appear  to 
indicate  it,  may  be  framed  out  of  old  materials.  Thus  theogonies  seem 
to  be  the  growth  of  a  mental  stage  transitional  from  the  polytheistic 

*  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology,  2)assim.  t  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  i.  148. 
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to  the  monotheistic  stand-point.  The  original  perception  of  variety  is 
too  precious  an  aspect  of  nature  to  be  at  once  surrendered  when  the  im- 
pression of  unity  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  an  attempt 
at  simplification.  The  sun  is  still  a  God,  but  subordinate  to  Intelligence ; 
Apollo  is  the  son  of  Zeus.  A  kindred  process  of  simplification  may 
be  discerned  in  the  development  known  as  OeoKpacia.  an  illustration  of 
which  is  afforded  in  the  theology  of  Egypt,  where  Isis  and  Osiris  finally 
absorbed  the  names  and  attributes  previously  dispersed  over  an  extensive 
pantheon. 

Notwithstanding  these  allowances,  however,  the  mythical  element  in 
theology  is  sufficiently  large  and  varied.  The  historic  myth  is  probably 
present  in  some  of  the  theophanies  or  appearances  of  deity,  which  figure 
so  prominently  in  Grecian  and  Oriental  legend.  The  Avatars  of  Vishnou 
and  Buddh  may  be  examples  of  the  poet  c  or  etymological  myth,  while 
the  manifold  forms  of  sacrifice  and  the  mysteries  are  unmistakably 
allegorical.  The  setiological  myth  in  theology  is  not  so  superficially 
apparent,  but  probably  prevails  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
form.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  law  that  at  a  certain  period  in  the  growth 
of  a  creed  there  should  be  a  manifestation  of  unrecognised  fiction, 
occasioned  by  the  need  of  compromise  under  the  stimulus  of-  external 
pressure.  When,  for  instance,  in  Alexandria  the  conservatism  of  Hebrew 
monotheism  encountered  the  enterprise  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  to  pre- 
serve the  old  and  to  accept  the  new  became  an  equal  necessity  to  such  a 
mind  as  Philo's.  That  the  accommodations  thence  elicited  do  not  bear 
more  strongly  marked  traits  of  mythology  may  be  explained  by  his  pre- 
ponderant rationalism,  but  there  is  an  intrusion  of  imagination  in  his 
theories  of  "  Emanation,"  which  were  requisite  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic 
creed  that  Jehovah  was  the  creator  and  maintainer  of  the  world,  with  the 
Platonic  conception  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  of  whom 
mundane  interference  was  a  work  unworthy.  The  tendency  but  hinted 
at  in  Alexandrian  theosophy  was  avowed  in  Christian  Gnosis— a  phenome- 
non manifested  when  the  new  life-blood  of  Christianity  was  poured  into 
the  veins  of  pre-existing  metaphysical  systems.  Some  of  the  ideal 
machinery  of  Gnostic  speculation  may  have  been  mere  symbolism,  but 
certain  features  of  it  were  so  obviously  explanatory,  and  as  such  so 
fanciful  and  artificial,  that  they  must  be  classed  among  setiological  forms. 
The  "  Docetic  "  heresy  is  an  illustration.  This  was  adopted  by  those 
Gnostics  whose  metaphysics  rejected  nature  as  evil,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Demiurgos  or  Creator  of  the  world,  but  who  accepted 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  his  mortal  life  as  a 
verity.  Their  dilemma  was  avoided  by  the  mythical  hypothesis  that  the 
Pneumatic  JEon,  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  assumed  in  the 
person  of  Christ  a  visual  body,  which  was  laid  aside  at  his  apparent 
death.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  Gnostic^ 
often  found  it  necessary  to  spiritualize  the  received  canon  of  Scripture, 
and  accommodate  its  statements  to  their  own  views;  Schemes  of  aile* 
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gorical  interpretation  are  common  forms  of  the  theological  myth.  A 
mind  that  has  accepted  a  religious  system  as  upon  the  whole  satisfying, 
but  involving  somewhat  of  crudity,  is  driven  to  compromise.  To  escape 
the  alternative  of  scepticism  or  superstition,  it  becomes  imperative  to 
exalt  the  dross  to  the  standard  of  the  gold,  the  meagre  to  the  rank  of  the 
sublime.  Reason  has  to  explain  the  presence  of  intruders  in  the  fane,  and 
imagination  suggests  a  notion  which  it  gladly  seizes,  that  they  are  angels 
in  disguise.  Thus  the  Hebrew  theologian,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
majesty  of  the  scheme  of  Atonement,  and  dissatisfied  to  find  its  symbol- 
ism associated  with  a  common  historical  statement,  persuaded  himself 
that  a  deep  meaning  underlay  the  sensuous  covering  of  the  latter,  and 
tortured  a  simple  coincidence  into  a  mystic  design.  "  Why,"  asks  the 
Talmud,  "  does  Scripture  relate  the  death  of  Miriam  immediately  after 
the  directions  about  the  red  heifer  ?  To  teach  that  as  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer  atone  for  Israel,  so  doth  the  death  of  the  righteous."  It  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  a  score  of  similar  instances  from  the  literature  of  other 
creeds.  In  truth  the  phenomena  are  of  universal  occurrence  and  as 
common  in  the  present  as  in  the  past.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  limit  in 
time  to  the  appearance  of  the  myth.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  enlighten- 
ment, although  progressive  in  the  general  current,  is  stationary  at  particu- 
lar points,  but  the  history  of  the  intellect  seems  to  move  in  cycles,  and  the 
eame  difficulties  and  errors  are  perpetually  recurring.  The  great  Scandi- 
navian mythology  was  generated  in  an  era  which  had  ceased  to  bo 
mythopoeic  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Geology  was  a  collection  of  fables  long 
after  astronomy  had  become  a  formulated  science.  We  have  no  other 
tool  wherewith  to  work  out  our  mental  problems  than  was  possessed  by 
earlier  thinkers  but  the  larger  acquisition  of  experience,  and  its  in- 
sufficiency to  provide  against  the  contingencies  of  careless  observation 
and  fallacious  logic  is  the  subject  of  repeated  demonstration.  It  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the  familiar  shape  of  the  myth 
at  the  centre  of  civilization  and  within  the  pale  of  science.  The  unveiling 
of  spiritual  meanings,  which  has  been  found  to  be  so  provocative  of  the 
theological  myth,  is  boldly  adopted  by  the  Swedenborgian  Church  as  its 
leading  canon  of  Biblical  criticism.  How  courageously  the  theory  is 
carried  into  practice  may  be  exemplified  from  the  work  of  a  recent 
commentator,  who  discerns  in  the  "  plague  of  frogs  "  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion of  "  reasoning  from  false  principles ! "  Not  to  be  outstripped  in 
ingenuity,  an  Anglo-Catholic  divine  has  identified  the  "  two  pence  "  given 
by  the  Good  Samaritan  to  the  inn-keeper  to  whom  he  entrusted  "  the  man 
fallen  among  thieves,"  with  "  the  two  greater  sacraments,"  which  have 
been  confided  to  the  Church  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  while  in  the  com- 
mendation bestowed  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  upon  the  prudent  woman 
who  clothes  her  household  "  in  scarlet  "  during  the  winter,  an  Evangelical 
divine  has  discovered  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Christian  sacrifice.  The 
laconic  observation  of  Tacitus  upon  the  ancient  mythists  is  surely  not  leeS 
applicable  te  the  modern  i  "  Fingunt  simul  creduntque." 
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It  needs  no  research,  to  detect  the  mythical  spirit  lurking  under  other 
shapes  of  our  own  day.  Save  perhaps  the  allegorical  and  etymological 
forms,  none  of  those  above  considered  appear  to  be  wanting.  The  historic 
myth  is  to  be  found  whenever  the  air  is  astir  with  news  of  great  events, 
and  the  minds  of  men  are  roused  by  unwonted  excitement.  The  con- 
tinually refuted  but  ever-recurring  stories  of  the  Anglo-French  wars — 
those  for  example  which  circle  round  the  cries,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
'em,"  and  "  La  Garde  meurt  mais  ne  se  rend  pas,"  have  successors  on 
every  similar  occasion.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  swifter  circulation  of 
intelligence,  the  historic  myth  may  now  be  seen  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Round  the  birthplace  of  the  Mormon  prophet  we  learn  that 
legends  of  his  miraculous  infancy  have  already  commenced  to  float. 
I)uring  the  Crimean  war  a  popular  ballad  was  sung  about  London, 
having  for  its  burden  the  dramatically  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  of  which  the  last  line  ran  thus  : 

And  they  buriod  him  in  Sebastopol. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  upon  the  material  for  historical  scepticism 
which  this  statement  may  furnish  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  it  is 
compared  with  contemporaneous  narratives  of  the  Imperial  obsequies. 

The  modern  poetic  myth  will  be  easily  recognized  in  the  canard  of 
the  Metropolitan  stock-market,  or  the  provincial  newspaper :  a  form 
whicL  a  Saturday-Reviewer  may  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
just  observation  that  "  there  is  in  this  world  a  great  deal  of  sheer  lying." 
Perhaps  the  most  offensive  variety  of  this  fiction  is  the  back-stair  scandal 
of  the  Court  or  aristocratic  circle,  an  unmistakable  product  of  vulgar 
prurience  and  baffled  curiosity.  The  modern  setiological  myth  is  to  be 
found  among  the  ingenious  hypotheses  devised  to  coerce  facts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  foregone  conclusions.  Voltaire's  famous  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  presence  of  marine  shells  in  the  Alps,  upon  which  the  divines  of  his 
time  relied  as  evidence  of  the  Flood,  by  affirming  them  to  be  scallops 
dropped  by  niediseval  pilgrims,  may  be  matched  by  equal  absurdities 
framed  in  the  opposite  interest.  The  theories  which  have  attributed  a 
"judicial  visitation  "  of  cholera  to  the  omission  of  the  words  Dei  gratia 
on  a  newly -minted  florin,  or  to  the  application  of  the  name  Leviathan  to 
the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship,  are  instances  in  point.*  These  illustrations, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  a  student  of  Webster  for  an  earlier  illustration  of  aetiological 
mythology  in  connection  with  ship-naming.  In  The  Devil's  Law  Gase,  a  merchant, 
whose  ships  have  been  "wrecked,  is  reminded  by  a  Job's  comforter  that  ho  had  given 
them — 

"  Most  strange,  most  dreadful 

And  unfortunate  names  :  I  never  looked  they'd  prosper  .... 
Did  you  not  call  one  The  Storm's  Defiance, 
Another  The  Scourge  of  the  Sea,  and  a  third 
The  Great  Leviathan  ?  .  .  .  .  Very  devilish  names 
All  three  of  them,  and  surely  I  think 
They  were  curs'd  in  their  very  cradles,"  &c. 

(Act  ii.  sc.  3,  Dyce's  edition,  p.  119.) 
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which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  may  suffice  to  show  that,  like  the 
science  from  which  we  drew  our  illustration  at  starting,  mythology 
recognizes  "  the  identity  of  ancient  and  modern  causes." 

To  most  inquirers  the  interest  and  value  of  the  study  lie  in  the  intro- 
duction which  it  affords  to  the  earliest  intellectual  annals.  The  chronicle 
may  contain  some  dark  and  repulsive  pages,  but,  like  the  freckles  which 
mar  a  beautiful  face,  they  are  tokens  of  the  sun's  visit,  and  may  well  be 
condoned  in  remembrance  of  the  blessing  of  his  light.  The  glimpses 
which  reach  us  from  the  morning  land  of  the  past  cannot  fail  to  furnish 
suggestions  that  render  the  present  more  precious  and  the  future  more 
possible.  The  student  of  history  well  knows  what  ample  materials  for 
ethnological  and  philological  science  are  disclosed  when  the  mine  of 
mythology  is  fairly  opened.  The  artist  knows  that  he  may  enter  the 
mythical  age  as  into  a  picture-gallery  living  with  landscape,  drama, 
and  portrait.  He  may  have  visions  of  an  Asiatic  Eden,  flushed  with  the 
colour  and  reposeful  with  the  languor  of  the  south;  of  an  Egyptian 
palm-grove  swaying  its  shadows  above  the  dark  Nile  waters ;  of  a  Greek 
valley  between  mountains  of  white  limestone,  which  bathe  their  feet  in 
verdure  and  their  brows  in  violet  air;  of  a  Scandinavian  fjord,  whose 
crystal  depths  gleam  amid  the  blackness  of  pine-clad  rocks.  He  may 
gaze  on  passages  of  battle  and  siege,  perilous  emprise  by  sea  and  land, 
riotous  orgy  and  serene  solemnity.  There  are  faces  for  him  with  the 
passionate  eyes  of  hero  and  poet,  the  stern  lips  of  sage  and  priest ;  shapes 
of  Love  the  alchemist,  and  Hate  the  coiner,  of  Faith  radiant  with  Medea's 
spell  of  youth,  and  Superstition  drunken  on  sacramental  wine.  And  to 
the  philosophic  thinker  there  is  yet  a  higher  gain,  when,  as  he  contem- 
plates the  difficulties  of  mental  wayfare,  the  idola  which  have  lured 
astray,  and  the  stumbling-blocks  which  have  retarded  so  many  pilgrims, 
lessons  are  forced  on  him  which  the  recurring  phenomena  of  human 
thought  and  emotion  afford  abundant  opportunities  of  putting  into 
practice. 

H.  G.  H. 
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No.  XV. — CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

THE  Memorials  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  published  by  his  widow,  do 
not  constitute  a  biography  of  the  normal  type.  In  other  words,  the  book 
does  not  profess  to  answer  every  question  which  the  curiosity  of  readers 
might  suggest ;  and,  on  the  whole,  one  maybe  very  glad  that  it  does  not. 
To  many  such  questions  the  most  appropriate  answer  is  silence,  not  un- 
mixed with  contempt.  To  others,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  expression 
of  a  legitimate  interest  in  an  emineat  man,  a  reader  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence may  be  trusted  to  find  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  ample  materials 
placed  before  him.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  seizing  the  main  outlines 
of  so  strongly  marked  a  character;  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Kingsley  well 
deserves  the  labour.  Few  writers  of  his  generation  gave  clearer  indications 
of  power.  Had  he  died  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  (when  Westward 
Ho  !  was  already  completed)  we  should  have  speculated  upon  the  great 
things  which  we  had  lost.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  added  little 
or  nothing  to  his  literary  reputation.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  of  his 
performances — the  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  unfortunate  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Newman,  reflected  a  certain  disci-edit  upon  his  previous 
achievements.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  one  has  read 
the  story  of  his  life  ;  but  the  fact  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  recall  the 
feelings  with  which  the  rising  generation  of  the  years  between  1848  and 
1855  legarded  the  most  vigorous  champion  of  a  school  then  in  its 
highest  vigour.  The  Saint's  Tragedy,  Yeast,  Alton  Locke,  Hypatia,  and 
Westward  Ho  !  did  not  exactly  reveal  one  of  the  born  leaders  of  man- 
kind ;  but  their  freshness,  geniality,  and  vig6ur  seemed  to  indicate 
powers  which  might  qualify  their  possessor  to  be  an  admirable  interpreter 
between  the  original  prophets  and  the  inferior  disciples.  There  was  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  undoubting  confidence  that  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
had  at  last  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  the  power  of  seizing  the  pictu- 
resque and  striking  aspects  of  things  and  embodying  abstract  theories  in 
vivid  symbols  which  marks  the  second  order  of  intellects — the  men  who 
spread  but  do  not  originate  fruitful  and  transforming  ideas.  Thinkers  of 
the  highest  rank  may  be  equally  self-confident :  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
unreasonable  trust  in  one's  own  infallibility  is  a  great  condition  of  success 
in  even  the  highest  tasks ;  but  the  confidence  of  great  minds  is  compatible 
with  a  deeper  estimate  of  the  difficulties  before  them.  They  may  hold  that 
evil  will  be  extirpated,  but  they  are  aware  that  its  roots  strike  down  into 
the  very  heart  of  things.  Kingsley's  exuberant  faith  in  his  own  message 
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showed  the  high  spirits  of  3routh  rather  than  a  profound  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  the  great  problems  which  he  solved  so  fluently.  At  the  time, 
however,  this  youthful  zeal  was  contagious.  If  not  an  authority  to  obey, 
he  was  a  fellow -worker  in  whom  to  trust  heartily  and  rejoice  unreservedly. 
Nobody,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  in  a  letter  published  in  these 
volumes,  was  more  willing  to  admire  or  more  free  from  petty  jealousies. 
This  quality  gave  a  charm  to  his  writings.  There  was  always  something 
generous  in  their  tone ;  a  desire  to  understand  his  antagonist's  position, 
which  was  due  to  his  own  temperament  as  much  as  to  the  teaching  of  his 
leader,  Mr.  Maurice ;  and,  in  short,  a  warmth  and  heartiness  which  led 
one  to  overlook  many  defects,  and  rightly  attracted  the  enthusiasm  of 
men  young  enough  to  look  up  to  him  for  guidance. 

The  earlier  pages  in  Mrs.  Kingsley 's  volumes  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  or,  at  least,  of  one  side  of  it.  Something  is  said — 
as  of  course  it  is  proper  to  say  something — of  the  speculative  doubts  and 
difficulties  through  which  he  won  his  way  to  a  more  settled  and  happier 
frame  of  mind.  But  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  very  seriously.  Kingsley, 
as  his  letters  prove,  started  in  life,  like  other  lads,  with  a  ready-made  theory 
of  the  universe.  Like  other  lads,  he  was  perfectly  confident  that  it  rested 
upon  an  unassailable  basis  and  would  solve  all  difficulties.  He  in- 
tended, it  is  true,  to  perfect  himself  in  a  few  branches  of  study  which  he 
had  hitherto  neglected ;  he  was  to  learn  something  about  metaphysics, 
theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  it 
is  quite  plain  that  Kant  and  Augustine  and  other  great  teachers  of 
mankind  were  to  be  called  in,  not  to  consult  upon  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy,  but  to  furnish  him  with  a  few  tools  for  polishing  certain 
corollaries  and  increasing  his  dialectical  skill.  He  is  quite  ready  to  pro- 
vide his  correspondents  immediately  with  a  definitive  philosophical  system, 
and  shows  his  usual  versatility  in  applying  at  least  some  of  the  metaphy- 
sical phraseology  caught  from  his  intellectual  idols.  Many  lads,  however, 
learn  to  modify  the  speculative  apparatus  with  which  they  started. 
Absolute  conversions,  it  is  true,  are  almost  unknown  in  philosophy.  No 
Platonist  ever  became  an  Aristotelian,  or  vice  versd  ;  for  a  man's  attitude 
in  such  matters  depends  upon  intellectual  tendencies  which  assert  them- 
selves in  early  youth  as  much  as  in  riper  years.  But  men  of  real  power  go 
through  a  process  of  development,  which,  though  it  leaves  a  certain 
homogeneity  between  their  earlier  and  their  later  views,  softens  the 
crudeness  and  lessens  the  superficiality  of  the  first  guesses.  No  such 
process  is  traceable  in  Kingsley.  His  first  theory  is  his  last,  except 
that  in  later  years  his  interest  in  abstract  speculation  had  obviously 
declined,  and  his  declarations,  if  equally  dogmatic  in  form,  show  less 
confidence  than  desire  to  be  confident.  He  is  glad  to  turn  from  specu- 
lations to  facts,  and  thinks  that  his  strength  lies  in  the  direction  rather  of 
the  natural  sciences  than  of  speculative  thought. 

Probably  he  was  quite  right.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  any  process  of  intellectual  development  as  determining  his  career. 
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He  was  no  real  philosopher,  though  capable  of  providing  philosophical 
dialogues  quite  good  enough,  to  figure  in  an  historical  novel.  He  was 
primarily  a  poet,  or,  at  least,  a  man  swayed  by  the  imagination  and 
emotions.  He  felt  keenly,  saw  vividly,  and  accepted  such  abstract  teach- 
ings as  were  most  congenial  to  his  modes  of  seeing  and  feeling.  The  true 
key  to  his  mental  development  must  therefore  bo  sought  in  his  emotional 
history,  and  not  in  the  intellectual  fermentation  which  determines  the 
career  of  a  true  thinker.  The  story  of  his  life  in  this  aspect,  though  indi- 
cated rather  than  directly  told,  seems  to  be  simple  enough.  Few  people, 
it  is  probable,  ever  had  greater  faculties  of  enjoyment  than  Kingsley. 
His  delight  in  a  fine  landscape  resembled  (though  the  phrase  seems 
humiliating)  the  delight  of  an  epicure  in  an  exquisite  vintage.  It  had 
the  intensity  and  absorbing  power  of  a  sensual  appetite.  He  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  the  Atlantic  rollers  relieved  against  a  purple  stretch  of  heather  as 
the  conventional  alderman  enjoys  turtle-soup.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pure  emotion  as  a  luxuriant  nature  abandons  itself  to  physical 
gratification.  His  was  not  the  contemplative  mood  of  the  greater  poets 
of  nature,  but  an  intense  spasm  of  sympathy  which  rather  excluded  all 
further  reflection.  Such  a  temperament  implies  equal  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion for  many  other  kinds  of  beauty,  though  his  love  of  fine  scenery  has 
perhaps  left  the  strongest  mark  upon  his  books.  He  was  abnormally  sensi- 
tive to  those  pleasures  which  are  on  the  border-line  between  the  sensuous 
and  the  intellectual.  He  speaks  in  an  early  letter  of  the  "  dreamy  days  of 
boyhood,"  when  his  "  enjoyment  was  drawn  from  the  semi-sensual  delights 
of  ear  and  eye,  from  sun  and  stars,  wood  and  wave,  the  beautiful  inani- 
mate in  all  its  forms."  "  Present  enjoyment,"  he  adds,  "  present  profit, 
brought  always  to  me  a  recklessness  of  moral  consequences  which  has 
been  my  bane."  The  last  expression  must  of  course  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth,  that  is,  for  next  to  nothing  :  but  he  is  no  doubt  right  in 
attributing  to  himself  a  certain  greediness  of  pleasures  of  the  class 
described,  which  became  more  intellectual  and  comprehensive  but  hardly 
less  intense  in  later  years. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  are  the  dangers  to  which  a  man  is 
exposed  by  such  a  temperament.  He  describes  himself  (at  the  age  of 
twenty-two)  as  saved  from  "  the  darkling  tempests  of  scepticism,"  and 
from  "sensuality  and  dissipation;"  saved,  too,  "from  a  hunter's  life  on 
the  prairies,  from  becoming  a  savage  and  perhaps  worse."  The  phrase 
savours  of  his  habitual  exaggeration,  but  it  has  a  real  meaning.  Young 
men  with  a  strong  taste  for  pleasure  are  ruined  often  enough,  though 
they  do  not  go  so  far  as  "  the  prairies "  to  effect  that  consummation. 
We  can  see  with  sufficient  clearness  that  during  his  college  life  Kingsley 
went  through  serious  struggles  and  came  out  victorious.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
he  owed  that  victory  over  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  tastes,  however  keen, 
were  not  coarse.  He  had  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  of 
really  noble  feeling.  His  intense  delight  in  the  higher  forms  of  beauty 
was  a  force  which  resisted  any  easy  lapse  into  degradation.  The  esthetic 
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faculties  may,  as  has  bean  too  clearly  proved,  fall  into  bondage  to  the 
lowest  impulses  of  our  nature.  In  the  case  of  a  man  so  open  to  generous 
and  manly  impulses,  so  appreciative  of  the  claims  which  outward  scenery 
reveals  to  healthy  and  tender  minds,  and  to  them  alone,  the  struggle 
against  such  a  bondage  must  have  been  in  any  case  prolonged  and 
vigorous.  But  stronger  men  than  Kingsley  have  yielded,  and  one  may 
see  in  him  the  type  of  character  which,  under  other  conditions,  pro- 
duces the  "  diabolical  "  or  rather  the  animalistic  school  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. An  external  influence,  we  are  left  to  infer,  had  a  share  in  saving 
him  from  so  lamentable  a  descent.  Kingsley,  in  short,  was  rescued  as 
other  men  have,  been  rescued,  by  the  elevating  influence  of  a  noble 
passion.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  fact,  tolerably  obvious  as  it  is,  should 
be  rather  indicated  than  stated  in  the  biography.  But  he  was  not  slow 
to  proclaim  in  all  his  writings,  and  we  need  not  scruple  to  assume  that 
his  utterance  was  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  that,  of  all  good 
things  that  can  befall  a  man  in  this  world,  the  best  is  that  he  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  good  woman.  It  is  not  a  new  truth ;  indeed,  most  truths 
of  that  importance  have  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  revealing  themselves 
to  the  intrusive  persons  who  have  insisted  upon  saying  all  our  best 
things  before  us.  Still,  true  as  it  is,  many  young  men  are  apt  to  ignore 
it,  or  to  consider  it  as  repealed  instead  of  limited  by  obvious  prudential 
maxims.  Kingsley,  led  to  recognise  it,  and  even  to  exaggerate  its  exclu- 
sive importance  by  his  own  history,  insists  upon  it  with  an  emphasis  which 
may  not  only  be  traced  through  his  writings,  but  which  seems  to  have 
affected  all  his  conceptions  of  life.  It  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
true  central  point  of  his  doctrine.  The  love  of  man  for  woman,  when 
sanctified  by  religious  feeling,  is,  according  to  him,  the  greatest  of  all  forces 
that  work  for  individual  or  social  good.  This  belief,  and  the  system  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  give  the  most  characteristic  colouring  to  all  his  work. 
It  appears  to  be  decided  by  general  consent  that  a  novel  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  love-story.  Some  writers  indeed  have  been  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  and  even  to  act  upon  the  opinion,  that  this  view  exaggerates  the 
part  played  by  the  passion  in  actual  life ;  and  that  men  have  some 
interests  in  life  which  survive  the  pairing  period.  Kingsley's  doctrine 
differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  novelist  in  another  way.  Love  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  a  man's  life ;  but  it  is,  as  Shakspeare  puts  it — 

The  ever  fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken, 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

It  is  the  guide  to  a  noble  life ;  and  not  only  affords  the  discipline  by  which 
men  obtain  the  mastery  over  themselves,  but  reveals  to  them  the  true 
theory  of  their  relations  to  the  universe.  This  doctrine,  treated  in  a 
rather  vacillating  manner,  supplies  the  theme  for  his  earliest  book,  the 
Saint's  Tragedy.  Lancelot  in  Yeast,  and  even  the  poor  tailor,  Alton 
Locke,  owe  their  best  stimulus  towards  obtaining  a  satisfactory  solution 
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of  the  perplexed  social  problems  of  the  time  to  their  love  for  good  women. 
Hypatia,  the  type  of  the  feminine  influence  whose  lofty  instincts  are 
misdirected  by  a  decaying  philosophy,  and  poor  Pelagia,  with  no  philosophy 
at  all,  excite  the  passions  by  which  monks,  pagans,  and  Goths  are 
elevated  or  corrupted ;  and  the  excellent  Victoria — a  lady  who  comes 
too  distinctly  from  a  modern  tract — shows  the  philosopher  Raphael  how 
to  escape  from  a  despairing  cynicism.  The  Elizabethan  heroes  of  West- 
ward Ho  !  take  the  side  of  good  or  evil  according  to  their  mode  of 
understanding  love  for  the  heroines.  In  Two  Years  Ago,  the  delicate 
curate,  and  the  dandified  American,  and  the  sturdy  Tom  Thurnall,  all 
manage  to  save  their  souls  by  the  worship  of  a  lofty  feminine  character, 
whilst  poor  Tom  Briggs  or  Vavasour  is  ruined  by  his  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  rare  excellence  of  his  wife.  The  same  thought  inspires  some  of 
his  most  remai-kable  poems,  as  the  truly  beautiful  Andromeda,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Maura,  considered  by  himself  to  be  his  best,  though 
I  fancy  that  few  readers  will  share  this  judgment.  Lancelot  in  Yeast 
designs  a  great  allegorical  drawing  called  the  "  Triumph  of  Woman,"  which 
sets  forth  the  hallowing  influence  of  feminine  charms  upon  every  variety 
of  human  being.  The  picture  is  one  of  those  which  could  hardly  be  put 
upon  canvas ;  but  it  would  be  the  proper  frontispiece  to  Kingsley's  works. 
Such,  a  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  is  too  specific  and  narrow  to  be 
considered  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  various  books  in  which  it 
appears.  This  is  doubtless  true,  and  it  must  be  taken  rather  as  the 
most  characteristic  application  of  the  teaching  of  which  it  is  in  a  logical 
sense  the  corollary,  though  ostensible  corollaries  are  often  in  fact  first 
principles.  When  generalised  or  associated  with  congenial  theories  of 
wider  application,  it  explains  Kingsley's  leading  doctrines.  Thus  the  love 
of  good  women  is  the  great  practical  guide  in  life  ;  and,  in  a  broader 
sense,  our  affections  *re  to  guide  our  intellects.  The  love  of  nature,  the 
rapture  produced  in  a  sensitive  niind  by  the  glorious  beauties  of  the 
external  world,  is  to  teach  us  the  true  theory  of  the  universe.  The  ulti- 
mate argument  which  convinces  men  like  Tom  Thurnall  and  Raphael 
Aben  Ezra,  is  that  the  love  of  which  they  have  come  to  know  the 
mysterious  charm,  must  reveal  the  true  archetype  of  the  world,  previously 
hidden  by  the  veil  of  sense.  It  wants  no  more  to  explain  a  problem 
which  seems  *  to  have  puzzled  Kingsley  himself,  why,  namely,  the  mystics 
should  supply  the  only  religious  teaching  which  had  "  any  real  meaning 
for  his  heart."  A  man  who  systematically  sees  the  Avorld  through  his 
affections  is  so  far  a  mystic  ;  though  Kingsley's  love  of  the  concrete  and 
incapacity  for  abstract  metaphysics  prevented  him  from  using  the  true 
mystical  language.  Still  simpler  is  the  solution  of  another  problem 
stated  by  his  biographer.  It  is  said  to  be  "  strange  "  that  Kingsley 
should  have  acknowledged  the  intellectual  leadership  at  once  of  Coleridge 
and  Maurice  and  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  superficial  difference  between  the 

*  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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two  first  and  the  last  of  those  writers  is  indeed  obvious.  But  it  requires 
no  profound  reasoner  to  detect  the  fundamental  similarity.  They  all 
agree  in  seeing  facts  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  and  substi- 
tuting poetic  intuition  for  the  slow  and  chilling  processes  of  scientific 
reasoning.  They  agree  in  rejecting  the  rigid  framework  of  dogma  and 
desiring  to  exalt  the  spirit  above  the  dea,d  letter.  To  Kingsley,  as 
to  his  teachers,  and  to  most  imaginative  minds,  science  seemed  to  mean 
materialism  in  philosophy  and  cynicism  in  morals.  Men  of  science 
subordinate  the  satisfaction  of  the  emotions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect ;  they  seek  to  analyse  into  their  elements  the  concrete  realities 
which  alone  interest  the  poet,  and  see  mechanical  laws  where  their  oppo- 
nents would  recognise  a  living  force.  To  Kingsley  they  seemed  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  to  be  drying  up  the  source  of  his  most  rapturous  emotions, 
and  reducing  the  beautiful  world  to  a  colourless  museum  of  dead  speci- 
mens. Instead  of  regulating  they  were  suppressing  the  emotions.  It  is 
less  remarkable  that  he  should  have  opposed  a  doctrine  thus  interpreted, 
than  that  he  should  have  gradually  become  less  hostile  to  the  scientific 
aspect  of  things.  He  accepted,  instead  of  reviling,  Mr.  Darwin's  teach- 
ing; and  seems  to  have  been  convincing  himself  that,  after  all,  science  was 
not  an  enemy  to  the  loftier  sentiments.  His  keen  eye  for  nature,  his 
love  of  beast  and  bird  and  insect,  made  him  sympathise  with  the  observers, 
if  not  with  the  reasoners,  and  led  him  to  recognise  a  poetic  and  a  religious 
side  in  rightly  interpreted  science. 

His  antipathy  to  another  kind  of  dogmatism  is  equally  intelligible. 
To  him  it  appeared  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  be  hopelessly  tainted  by  the 
evil  principle  which  he  generally  described  as  Manicha3ism.  It  ordered 
him  (or  so  he  supposed)  to  look  upon  nature  with  horror  or  suspicion, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  everywhere  marked  with  the  indelible  impress 
of  tho  creative  hand,  and  therefore  calculated  to  stimulate  the  highest 
emotions  of  reverence  and  awe ;  and,  still  more,  it  set  up  a  false  and 
attenuated  ethical  standard,  which  condemned  all  natural  impulses  as 
therefore  bad,  and  placed  the  monkish  above  the  domestic  virtues.  It 
was  clearly  inevitable  that  a  man  who  regarded  human  love  as  the  very 
centre  and  starting  point  of  all  the  good  influences  of  life,  and  the  delight 
in  nature  as  the  very  test  of  a  healthily  constituted  mind,  should  look 
upon  teaching  thus  xmderstood  with  absolute  detestation.  Possibly  he 
caricatured  it ;  at  any  rate  he  spared  no  pains  to  attack  it  by  every  means 
open  to  him,  and  especially  by  setting  forth  his  own  ideal  of  character. 
He  created  the  "  muscular  Christian  " — the  man,  that  is,  who,  on  the 
showing  of  his  antagonists,  is  an  impossible  combination  of  classical  and 
Christian  types,  and,  on  his  own,  implies  the  harmonious  blending  of  all 
aspects  of  the  truth.  He  protested,  fruitlessly  enough,  against  the  nick- 
name, because  it  seemed  to  imply  that  his  version  of  the  character 
subordinated  the  highest  to  the  lowest  elements.  It  suggested  that  he 
had  used  Christian  phraseology  to  consecrate  a  blind  admiration  for 
physical  prowess  and  excess  of  animal  vigour.  His  indignation — ex- 
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pressed  in  an  imprudently  angry  letter  to  one  of  his  critics — was 
intelligible  enough.  The  imputation  was  cruel,  because  it  was  at  once 
false  and  plausible.  It  was  false,  for  Kingsley's  ideal  heroes — whether 
properly  to  be  called  Christians  or  not — are  certainly  not  mere  animals. 
They  have  their  faults,  but  they  are  not  sensual  or  cynical,  though  in 
some  of  their  literary  descendants  the  animal  side  of  their  nature  seems 
to  have  developed  itself  with  suspicious  facility.  Amyas  Leigh  would 
probably  have  hung  his  Guy  Livingstone  from  a  yard-arm  before  the 
voyage  was  over.  To  readers,  however,  looking  at  Amyas  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  the  likeness  might  be  deceptive ;  and  in  asserting 
the  value  of  certain  qualities  too  much  depreciated  by  his  judges,  he 
naturally  seemed  to  give  them  an  excessive  value. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  worth  of  Kingsley's  teaching  on 
such  high  matters.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
xiseless  to  look  to  him  for  any  very  coherent  or  profound  statement  of  his 
doctrine.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  no  thinker,  but  a  man  of  keen  vigorous 
feelings,  which,  like  other  such  men,  he  was  apt  to  take  for  intuitions  and 
to  express  in  confident  dogmas.  It  is  the  general  attitude  of  mind,  not  the 
specific  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  which  must  be  appreciated 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  writings.  Without  dwelling  upon  his  phi- 
losophy, it  is  enough  to  observe  that  this  impetuosity  of  temperament, 
which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  quality  most  requisite  in  a  philosopher, 
is  prejudicial  to  his  artistic  work.  Its  most  obvious  fault  is  a  want  of 
repose  and  harmony.  He  can  never  be  quiet  for  a  moment.  Every  sen- 
tence must  be  emphatic  and  intense.  He  seizes  the  first  aspect  of  a 
subject ;  dashes  out  a  picture — sometimes  of  perfectly  admirable  vigour 
• — in  half-a-dozen  lines;  but  cannot  dwell  upon  a  particular  strain  of 
thought  or  tone  down  the  brilliant  hues  of  fragmentary  passages  by  the 
diffused  atmosphere  of  calm  reflection.  He  could  hardly  sit  quiet  for  a 
moment,  as  one  of  his  admirers  tells  us ;  and  his  strong-minded  heroes, 
who  ought  to  be  self-sustained  and  tranquil,  are  always  in  as  great  a  fever 
as  himself.  The  result  of  this  tendency  is  too  plainly  written  upon  his 
life  as  upon  his  books.  He  was  always,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  living  upon 
his  capital,  and  taking  more  out  of  his  strength  than  his  powers  justified. 
He  knocked  himself  up  completely  by  writing  Yeast  before  he  was  thirty, 
and  every  subsequent  work  seems  to  have  involved  an  effort  which  told 
heavily  upon  his  constitution.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  process 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  already  noticed  that  his  literary  productiveness 
rapidly  declined ;  and  that  in  his  later  works  we  have  the  emphasis 
which  has  become  habitual  without  the  force  which  saved  it  from  affecta- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  had  the  merit — a 
tolerably  rare  one — of  abandoning  the  attempt  to  rival  his  own  earlier  per- 
formances when  the  vein  no  longer  flowed  spontaneously. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  such  a  temperament  are  illustrated 
by  his  poetry,  of  which  some  fragments  will  probably  survive  (and  few, 
indeed,  are  the  poets  who  survive  by  more  than  fragments),  though  we 
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may  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  opinion  that  they  would  supply  his  most 
lasting  claim  upon  posterity.  He  explains,  however,  very  frankly  why 
he  can  never  be  a  great  poet.  He  is  wanting,  he  says,*  in  the  great 
poetic  faculty — the  "  power  of  metaphor  and  analogue — the  instinctive 
vision  of  connections  between  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth."  His  mind, 
in  other  words,  was  deficient  in  the  direction  of  philosophic  imagination. 
He  could  not,  like  Milton,  converse  habitually  with — 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  cherub  Contemplation. 

He  was  too  restless  and  impetuous  to  be  at  ease  on  those  heights  from 
which  alone  the  widest  truths  become  perceptible  and  excite  the  emotions 
which  are  at  once  deepest  and  calmest.  His  songs  represent  jets  and 
gushes  of  vivid  but  rather  feverish  emotion.  A  pathetic  or  heroic  story, 
or  the  beauty  of  some  natural  scene,  moves  him  deeply,  and  he  utters  his 
emotion  in  an  energetic  burst  of  vivid  language.  But  he  is  too  short- 
winged  for  a  long  flight  or  for  soaring  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere. 

Every  short  lyric  is  the  record,  one  must  suppose,  of  some  such  mood 
of  intense  excitement.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  the 
excitement  takes  place  in  a  mind  already  stored  with  thought,  and  ready 
to  pierce  instantaneously  to  the  deepest  meaning  of  a  particular  scene  or 
incident,  or  in  a  mind  incapable  of  sustained  reflection,  and  accustomed 
to  see  things  by  brilliant  flashes  which  reveal  only  their  partial  and 
superficial  aspects.  "When,  however,  we  do  not  blame  Kingsley  for  not 
being  somebody  else,  we  must  admit  him  to  be  excellent  within  his 
limits.  The  Aiulromeda  is  in  every  way  admirable.  It  is  probably 
the  most  successful  attempt  in  the  language  to  grapple  with  the  technical 
difficulties  of  English  hexameters  ;  and  he  also  seems  to  find  in  the  Pagan 
mythology  a  more  appropriate  symbol  for  his  characteristic  tone  of  sen- 
timent and  an  imagery  which  fits  in  better  with  his  nature-worship  than 
in  regions  more  familiar  to  him.  He  can  abandon  himself  unreservedly 
to  his  delight  in  the  beautiful  without  bothering  himself  with  the  direct 
denunciation  of  the  Manichees  or  showing  the  controversial  theologian 
under  the  artistic  dress.  The  shorter  poems  have  generally  a  power  for 
stamping  themselves  upon  the  memory,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  straight- 
forward, nervous  style.  They  have  the  cardinal  merit  of  vigour  which 
belongs  to  all  genuine  utterance  of  real  emotion,  and  are  delightfully  free 
from  the  flabby  affectations  of  many  modern  rivals.  The  mark  may  not 
be  the  most  elevated,  but  he  goes  at  it  as  straight  as  he  would  ride  at  a 
fence.  His  "  North-Easter  "  does  not  blow  from  such  ethereal  regions  as 
Shelley's  "  South-west  Wind."  It  verges  upon  the  absurd,  and  is  perhaps 
not  quite  free  from  that  taint  of  vulgarity  which  vitiates  all  artistic 
reference  to  field  sports.  But  given  that  such  a  sentiment  was  worth 
expressing,  the  tones  in  which  it  is  couched  are  as  ringing  and  vigorous 
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as  could  be  wished.  He  can  rise  much  higher  when  he  is  pathetic  and 
indignant.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  war-cry  for  the 
denouncer  of  social  wrongs  than  the  ballad  of  the  poacher's  widow.  And 
to  pass  over  the  two  songs  by  which  he  is  best  known,  such  poems  as 
''  Poor  Lorraine  " — first  published  in  the  biography — or  the  beautiful 
lines  in  the  Saint's  Tragedy,  beginning  "  Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying  !  " 
are  intense  enough  in  their  utterance  to  make  us  wonder  why  he  fell 
short  of  the  highest  class  of  song- writing.  Perhaps  the  defect  is  indicated 
by  a  certain  desire  to  be  picturesque  which  prevents  him  from  obtaining 
complete  success  in  the  simple  expression  of  pathos.  The  poems  have  a 
taint  of  prettiness — and  prettiness  is  a  deadly  vice  in  poetry.  There  is 
about  them  a  faint  flavour  of  drawing-room  music.  But,  when  we  do 
not  want  to  be  hypercritical,  we  may  be  thankful  for  poetry  which,  if  not 
of  the  highest  class,  has  the  rarest  of  merits  at  the  present  day — genuine 
fervour  and  originality. 

The  fullest  expression  of  Kingsley's  mind  must  be  found  in  the  works 
which  appeared  from  1848  to  1855.  Those  seven  years,  one  may  say, 
saw  his  literary  rise,  culmination,  and  decline.  The  Saint's  Tragedy 
represents  the  period  of  mental  agitation.  It  will  not  live  longer  than 
many  other  modern  attempts  by  men  of  equal  genius  to  compose  dramas 
not  intended  for  the  stage.  The  form  in  such  cases  is  generally  felt  to 
be  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  help,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  in 
this  instance  that  Kingsley  might  have  done  better  if  he  had  written  a 
picturesque  history  instead  of  forcing  his  story  into  an  uncongenial 
framework.  Nobody  is  now  likely  to  share  Bunsen's  belief  that  the 
author  had  proved  himself  capable  of  continuing  Shakspeare's  great 
series  of  historic  dramas.  But  one  is  also  rather  surprised  that  a  per- 
formance which,  with  all  its  crudities  and  awkwardness,  showed  such 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  power,  did  not  make  a  greater  impression. 
Perhaps  the  most  vital  fault  is  the  want  of  unity,  not  merely  in  plot  but 
in  the  leading  thought,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  mode  of  com- 
position. He  began  it  in  1842 — that  is,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  it 
was  not  published  till  1848.  As  this  includes  the  period  during  whicli 
Kingsley  passed  through  his  acutest  struggle,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
book  should  show  signs  of  confusion.  It  has,  indeed,  a  purpose,  and  a 
very  distinct  one.  It  is  the  first  exposition  of  that  doctrine  which,  as  I 
have  said,  Kingsley  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  wishes  to 
exhibit  the  beauty  of  his  own  ideal  of  feminine  meekness  as  compared 
with  the  monastic  and  ascetic  ideal.  And  whatever  may  be  said  against 
books  "  with  a  purpose,"  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  this  central 
idea  was  capable  of  artistic  treatment.  A  dramatist  might  surely  find 
an  impressive  motive  in  the  conflict  set  up  in  a  mind  of  purity  and  eleva- 
tion by  the  acceptance  of  a  distorted  code  of  morality.  There  is  a  genuine 
tragic  element  in  this  interpretation  of  poor  Elizabeth's  sufferings.  Nature 
tells  her  that  her  domestic  affections  are  holy  and  of  divine  origin  ;  the 
priests  tell  her  -that  they  are  to  be  crushed  and  mortified.  She  is  gra- 
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dually  tortured  to  death  by  the  distinction  of  attempting  to  obey  the  two 
voices,  each  of  them  appealing  to  the  loftiest  and  most  unselfish  motives. 
The  history  is  probably  false,  but  the  conception  is  not  the  less  powerful. 
The  execution  remains  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
Kingsley  was  not  quite  a  Shakspeare  nor  even  a  Schiller,  and  that  his 
work  is  therefore  rather  a  series  of  vigorous  sketches  than  an  effective 
whole  ;  but  partly  also  because  his  own  sentiment  seems  to  be  vacillating 
and  indistinct.  A  thorough  hater  or  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  theories 
impugned  would  have  made  a  work  more  artistically  telling  because  more 
coherently  conceived.  Kingsley  is  really  feeling  his  way  to  a  theoiy,  and 
therefore  undecided  in  his  artistic  attitude.  The  whole  becomes  patchy 
and  indistinct.  He  is  feverishly  excited  rather  than  deeply  moved,  and 
inconsistent  when  he  ought  to  be  compassionate.  Briefly,  he  wants 
firmness  of  hand  and  detiniteness  of  purpose,  though  there  is  no  want  of 
spasmodic  vigour. 

The  two  novels,  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke,  are  far  more  effective ;  and 
indeed  Alton  Locke,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  his  best  piece  of  work.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  the  discernment  of  the  intelligent  public  that 
Kingsley  should  have  been  taken  for  a  subversive  revolutionist  on  the 
strength  of  these  performances.  The  intelligent  public  indeed  is  much 
given  to  the  grossest  stupidity  ;  and  as  Kingsley  more  or  less  deceived 
himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been  misunderstood.  He 
announced  himself  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  a  Chartist ;  and  when  a  man 
voluntarily  adopts  a  nickname  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  credited 
with  all  the  qualities  generally  associated  with  it.  In  fact,  however,  he 
was  not  more  of  a  genuine  radical  than  when  in  later  years  he  declared 
that  he  would,  if  he  could,  "  restore  the  feudal  system,  the  highest  form  of 
civilisation — in  ideal,  not  in  practice — which  Europe  has  yet  seen."* 
There  is  much  virtue  in  the  phrase  "  not  in  practice ; "  and  perhaps 
Kingsley  was  no  more  of  a  genuine  feudalist  than  he  was  of  a  genuine 
Chartist.  In  his  earlier  phase  he  was  simply  playing  a  part  which  has 
often  enough  been  attempted  by  very  honest  men.  Missionaries  of  a» 
new  faith  see  the  advantage  of  sapping  the  old  creed  instead  of  attacking 
it  in  front.  Adopting  its  language  and  such  of  its  tenets  as  are  congenial 
to  their  own,  they  can  gradually  introduce  a  friendly  garrison  into  the 
hostile  fort.  The  conscious  adoption  of  such  a  method  might  have  been 
called  Jesuitical  by  Kingsley,  and  in  his  mouth  such  an  epithet  would 
have  been  damnatory.  But  it  was  in  all  sincerity  that  he  and  his  friends 
considered  themselves  to  be  the  "  true  demagogues" — to  quote  the  title 
of  the  chapter  in  which  the  moral  of  Alton  Locke  is  embodied.  They 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy,  indeed,  with  the  tenets  of  the  thorough- 
going radical.  Kingsley  believed  in  the  social  as  much  as  in  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy ;  and  with  an  intensity  which  almost  amounted  to 
bigotry.  He  would  no  more  put  down  the  squires  than  the  parson ;  and 
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himself  a  most  energetic  parson,  lie  certainly  did  not  undervalue  the 
social  importance  of  the  function  discharged  by  his  order.  In  Alton 
Locke  the  bitterest  satire  is  directed,  not  against  self-indulgent  nobles  or 
pedantic  prelates,  but  against  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  artisans.  The 
"  true  demagogue,"  as  is  perfectly  natural,  holds  the  false  demagogue  in 
especial  horror.  Kingsley  is  the  friend,  not  Cuffey.  He  hates  the 
"Manchester  school"  as  the  commonplace  version  of  radicalism  and  the 
analogue  of  the  materialist  school  in  politics.  From  these,  he  says,*  in 
1852,  "heaven  defend  us  ;  for  of  all  narrow,  conceited,  hypocritical,  and 
anarchic  and  atheistic  schemes  of  the  universe,  the  Manchester  one  is 
precisely  the  worst.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  contempt  for  it." 
Briefly,"  Kingsley's  remedy  for  speculative  error  was  not  the  rejection, 
but  the  more  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  old  creed ;  and  his  remedy 
for  bad  squires  and  parsons  was  not  disendowment  and  division  of  the 
land,  but  the  raising  up  a  better  generation  of  parsons  and  squires. 

There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  this  theory  and  that  of  the 
Young  England  school,  who,  like  Kingsley,  would  have  restored  the 
feudal  system  in  a  purified  state.  Some  of  his  writing  runs  parallel  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  exposition  of  that  doctrine.  The  difference  was,  of  course, 
vital.  He  hated  mediaeval  revivalism  as  heartily  as  he  hated  the  dema- 
gogues ;  and  his  prejudices  against  the  whole  order  of  ideas  represented 
by  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  perhaps  the  strongest  of  his  antipa- 
thies. He  looked  back  to  the  sixteenth,  not  to  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  his  ideal  parson  was  to  be  no  ascetic,  but  a  married  man,  with  a 
taste  for  field-sports  and  fully  sympathising  with  the  common  sense  of 
the  laity.  The  Young  England  party  seemed  to  him  to  desire  the  con- 
version of  the  modern  labourer  into  a  picturesque  pcasint,  ready  to 
receive  doles  at  the  castle-gate  and  bow  before  the  priest  with  bland  sub- 
servience. Kingsley  wanted  to  make  a  man  of  him ;  to  give  him  self- 
respect  and  independence,  not  in  a  sense  which  would  imply  the  levelling 
all  social  superiorities,  but  in  the  sense  of  assigning  to  him  an  honourable 
position  in  the  social  organisation.  He  was  no  more  to  be  petted  or 
pauperised  than  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  his  social  superiors  or  set  loose 
without  guidance  from  his  intellectual  teachers. 

Some  such  doctrines  would  be  verbally  accepted  by  most  men ;  and  I 
cannot  here  ask  whether  they  really  require  the  teaching  with  which 
Kingsley  associated  them.  The  demagogues  and  the  obstructives  were 
both,  according  to  him,  on  a  wrong  tack ;  and  he  could  point  out  the  one 
true  method  of  reuniting  development  with  order.  Whatever  the  value  of 
his  theories,  the  sentiment  associated  with  them  was  substantially  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  elevated.  That  part  of  his  fictions  in  which  it  is  embodied 
is  probably  his  most  valuable  work.  Nobody  can  read  the  descriptions 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  or  of  the  London  artisan  in  Yeast  and  Alton 
Locke  without  recognising  both  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  and  the 
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vigour  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  He  was  drawing  from  the  life,  and 
expressing  his  deepest  emotions.  "  What  is  the  use  of  preaching  to 
hungry  paupers  about  heaven  1 "  he  asks.  "  Sir,  as  my  clerk  said  to  me 
yesterday,  there  is  a  weight  on  their  hearts,  and  they  call  for  no  hope 
and  no  change,  for  they  know  they  can  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are." 
The  phrase  explains  what  was  the  curse  which  rested  upon  Kingsley's 
parishioners,  and  in  what  sense  he  had  to  "  redeem  it  from  barbarism." 
He  did  his  work  like  a  man.  He  was  daily  with  his  people  "  in  their  cot- 
tages, and  made  a  point  of  talking  to  the  men  and  boys  at  their  fieldwork 
till  he  was  personally  intimate  with  every  soul,  from  the  women  at  their 
wash  tubs  to  the  babies  in  the  cradle,  for  whom  he  had  always  a  loving  word 
and  look."  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  "  socialism"  or  "  democracy," 
there  was  at  least  no  want  of  depth  or  sincerity  in  his  sympathy  for  the 
poor,  and  therefore  there  is  no  false  ring  in  his  description  of  their  con- 
dition. He  writes  with  his  heart — not  to  serve  any  political  purpose  or 
to  gain  credit  for  a  cheap  display  of  charitable  feeling. 

These  books,  in  fact,  show,  both  by  their  defects  and  their  merits,  in 
what  sense  a  novel  may  properly  be  subservient  to  a  purpose.  To  draw 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  which  he  sees  around  him,  or  to  draw  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  true  appreciation  of  the  most  deeply-seated 
causes  of  the  evil,  is  clearly  as  legitimate  in  an  artistic  as  in  a  moral 
sense.  No  books  can  show  more  forcibly  the  dark  side  of  the  English 
society  of  the  time.  The  side  from  which  Kingsley  views  the  evil  is 
characteristic.  The  root  of  all  that  is  good  in  man  lies  in  the  purity  and 
vigour  of  the  domestic  affections.  A  condition  of  things  in  which  the 
stability  and  health  of  the  family  becomes  impossible  is  one  in  which  the 
very  foundations  of  society  are  being  sapped.  Nobody  could  be  more 
alive  to  the  countless  mischiefs  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  poor 
man  has  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  home.  The  verses  given  to 
Tregarva  in  Yeast  sum  up  his  diagnosis  of  the  social  disease  with  admi- 
rable vigour.  Many  scenes  in  that  rather  chaotic  story  are  equally  vivid 
in  their  presentation  of  the  facts.  The  description  of  the  village  feast 
is  a  bit  of  startlingly  impressive  realism.  The  poor  sodden,  hopeless, 
spiritless  peasantry  consoling  themselves  with  strong  drink  and  brutal 
songs,  open  to  no  impressions  of  beauty,  with  no  sense  of  the  romantic 
except  in  lawless  passion,  and  too  beaten  down  to  have  even  a 
thought  of  rebellion  except  in  the  shape  of  agrarian  outrage,  are  described 
with  singular  force.  Poor  Crawy,  the  poacher,  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  beasts,  looking  to  the  gaol  and  workhouse  for  his  only  refuge,  so 
degraded  that  pity  is  almost  lost  in  disgust,  is  the  significant  product  of 
the  general  decay.  The  race  is  deteriorating.  It  has  fallen  vastly 
below  the  standard  of  the  last  generation.  All  the  lads  are  "  smaller, 
clumsier,  lower-brained  and  weaker-jawed  than  their  elders."  Such 
higher  feeling  as  remains  takes  the  form  of  the  dog-like  fidelity  of  Harry 
"Verney,  the  gamekeeper.  *  Kingsley  never  wrote  a  better  scene  than  the 
death  of  the  old  man  from  a  wound  received  in  a  poaching  affray ;  when 
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he  suddenly  springs  upright  in  bed,  holds  out  "  his  withered  paw  with  a 
kind  of  wild  majesty,"  and  shouts,  "  There  ain't  such  a  head  of  hares  on 
any  manor  in  the  county.  And  them's  the  last  words  of  Harry 
Yerney  ! " 

Alton  Locke  is  a  more  ambitious  and  coherent  effort ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  London  population,  and  of  the  futile  attempt  at  a  rising  in 
the  country,  are  in  the  same  vigorous  vein.  Perhaps  a  more  remarkable 
success  is  the  old  Scotchman,  Mackaye,  who  seems  to  be  the  best  of 
Kingsley's  characters.  He  has  some  real  humour,  a  quality  in  which 
Kingsley  was  for  the  most  part  curiously  deficient;  but  one  must 
expect  that  in  this  case  he  was  drawing  from  an  original.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read  Mr.  Carlyle's  criticism  of  this  part  of  the  book.  "  Saundera 
Mackaye,"  he  says,*  "  my  invaluable  countryman  in  this  book,  is  nearly 
perfect ;  indeed  I  greatly  wonder  how  you  did  contrive  to  manage  him. 
His  very  dialect  is  as  if  a  native  had  done  it,  and  the  whole  existence  of 
the  rugged  old  hero  is  a  wonderfully  splendid  and  coherent  piece  of 
Scotch  bravura."  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  wonder  might  be  sug- 
gested ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Mackaye  is  a  very  felicitous  centre  for  the 
various  groups  who  play  their  parts  in  the  story ;  and  not  the  less 
efficient  as  a  chorus  because  he  is  chiefly  critical  and  confines  himself  to- 
shrewd  demonstrations  of  the  folly  of  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Carlyle  gives  as  his  final  verdict  that  his  impression  is  of  "  a 
fervid  creation  still  left  half  chaotic."  In  fact,  with  all  the  genuine  force 
of  Alton  Locke — and  no  living  novelist  has  excelled  the  vividness  of 
certain  passages — there  is  an  unsatisfactory  side  to  the  whole  performance. 
It  is  marred  by  the  feverishness  which  inspires  most  of  his  work.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  crowd  too  much  into  the  space,  and  the  emphasis  some- 
times remains  when  the  power  is  flagging.  Greater  reserve  of  power 
and  more  attention  to  unity  of  effect  would^  have  been  required  to  make 
it  a  really  great  book.  But  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  is  where  the 
aiithor  forgets  to  be  a  novelist  and  becomes  a  preacher  and  a  pamphleteer. 
The  admirable  heroine  is  forced  to  deliver  what  is  to  all  purposes  a- 
commonplace  tract  of  two  or  three  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  story,  when 
her  thoughts,  to  be  effective,  should  really  have  been  embedded  in  the 
structure  of  the  story.  Anybody  can  preach  a  sermon  when  no  contra- 
diction is  allowed  ;  but  the  novelist  ought  to  show  the  thought  translated 
into  action,  and  not  given  in  a  raw  shape  of  downright  comment.  As  it 
is,  Lady  Ellerton  is  a  mere  lay-figure  who  can  talk  very  edifying  phrases, 
but  is  really  tacked  on  to  the  outside  of  the  narrative.  The  moral  should 
have  been  evolved  by  the  natural  course  of  events ;  for  when  it  is  pre- 
sented in  this  point-blank  fashion  we  begin  to  cavil,  and  wish  that  the 
Chartist  or  Mackaye  might  be  allowed  to  show  cause  against  the  sentence 
pronounced.  As  they  can't,  we  do  it  for  ourselves. 

The  historical  novels  which  followed  indicate  a  remarkable  change, 

*  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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When  he  published  Two  Years  Ago,  Kingsley  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  world.  There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  denouncer 
of  social  wrongs  and  the  novelist  who  sings  the  praises  of  squires,  patrons, 
and  guardsmen,  with  a  placid  conviction  that  they  sufficiently  represent 
his  ideal.  The  explanation  is  partly  that,  as  I  have  said,  Kingsley  never 
accepted  the  revolutionary  remedy  for  the  grievances  which  he  described. 
He  was  quite  consistent  in  regarding  the  old  creed  as  expressing  the  true 
mode  of  cure.  But  one  must  still  ask  whether  the  facts  had  changed. 
Was  the  world  regenerated  between  1848  and  1855?  Were  English 
labourers  all  properly  fed,  housed,  and  taught?  Had  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  life  acquired  a  new  charm  in  the  interval,  and  was  the  old  quarrel 
between  rich  and  poor  definitively  settled  or  in  the  way  to  settlement  ? 
That  appears  to  have  been  Kingsley's  own  view,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
prefaces  prefixed  to  later  editions  of  his  book ;  and  the  great  agency  to 
which  he  assigns  the  strange  improvement  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war.  That  crisis,  it  seems,  had  taught  the  higher  classes  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  roused  us  from  the  dangerous 
slumber  of  peace  and  growing  wealth.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  lately 
expounded  a  very  different  theory  as  to  the  results  of  an  increased  inten- 
sity of  the  military  spirit.  Without  discussing  so  wide  a  question,  it  may, 
I  fancy,  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  the  future  historian  will  not  take 
quite  this  view  of  recent  affairs,  and  will  attribute  any  improvement  that 
may  have  taken  place  to  some  deeper  cause  than  that  assigned.  When  a 
whole  social  order  is  rotting,  as  the  author  of  Yeast  supposed  ours  to 
have  been,  it  is  not  often  cured  by  a  little  sputter  of  fighting ;  nor  does  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  a  remedy  seem  to  fit  in  very  well  with  a 
spiritual  Christianity.  Perhaps  we  may  further  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  change  was  partly  in  Kingsley  himself.  If  so,  he  was  not  the  first 
man  to  account  for  an  alteration  in  his  personal  outlook  by  a  movement 
of  the  rest  of  the  universe.  His  parish  had  been  got  into  better  order ; 
his  combative  instinct  had  grown  weaker ;  and,  like  other  men  who  grow- 
in  years  and  domestic  comfort,  he  had  become  more  content  with  things 
in  general.  Fathers  of  families  are  capable,  we  know,  of  everything,  and 
amongst  other  things,  of  softening  the  fervour  of  their  early  enthusiasms. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  strange  in  the  process ;  but  it  must  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that,  if  Kingsley's  sympathies  were  keen,  his  intellec- 
tual insight  was  not  very  deep.  A  man  who  holds  that  a  social  disease 
is  so  easily  suppressed  has  not  measured  very  accurately  the  constitu- 
tional disorder  which  it  revealed. 

Two  Years  Ago,tho  book  in  which  this  conclusion  is  plainly  announced, 
is  in  some  respects  a  painful  performance.  It  contains,  indeed,  some 
admirable  descriptions  of  scenery ;  but  the  sentiment  is  poor  and  fretful. 
Tom  Thurnall,  intended  to  be  an  embodiment  of  masculine  vigour,  has  no 
real  stuff  in  him.  He  is  a  bragging,  excitable,  and  at  bottom  senti- 
mental person.  All  his  swagger  fails  to  convince  us  that  he  is  a  true  man. 
Put  beside  a  really  simple  and  masculine  nature  like  Dandle  Dinmont, 
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or  even  beside  Kingsley's  own  Amyas  Leigh,  one  sees  Ms  hollowness. 
The  whole  story  leads  up  to  a  distribution  of  poetical  justice  in  Kingsley's 
worst  manner.  He  has  a  lamentable  weakness  for  taking  upon  himself 
the  part  of  Providence.  "  After  all,"  he  once  wrote  in  Yeast,  "  your  Hake's 
Progress  and  Atheist's  Deathbed  do  no  more  good  than  noble  George 
Cruikshank's  Settle  will,  because  every  one  knows  that  they  are  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule  ;  that  the  atheist  generally  dies  with  a  conscience  as 
comfortahly  callous  as  a  rhinoceros-hide ;  and  the  rake,  when  age  stops  his. 
power  of  sinning,  becomes  generally  rather  more  respectable  than  his 
neighbours."  It  is  a  pity  that  Kingsley  could  not  remember  this  true 
saying  in  later  years.  He  seems  to  have  grown  too  impatient  to  leave 
room  for  the  natural  evolution  of  events.  He  gives  the  machinery  a  jerk 
and  is  fidgety  because  the  wheels  grind  so  slowly,  though  they  "  grind 
exceeding  small." 

Between  Alton  Locke  and  Two  Years  Ago  there  luckily  intervened 
Hypatia  and  Westward  Ho  !  They  are  brilliant  and  almost  solitary  excep- 
tions to  the  general  dreariness  of  the  historical  novel.  To  criticise  them 
either  from  the  historical  or  the  artistic  point  of  view  would  indeed  be  easy 
enough ;  but  they  have  a  vivacity  which  defies  criticism.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hypatia  is  fundamentally  and  hopelessly  inaccurate,  and  that  a  sound 
historian  would  shudder  at  innumerable  anachronisms  and  pick  holes  in 
every  paragraph.  I  don't  believe  that  men  like  the  Goths  ever  existed 
in  this  world,  and  am  prepared  to  give  up  the  whole  tribe  of  monks, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  fathers  of  the  Church.  If  Westward  Ho  /  is  (as  I 
presume)  less  inaccurate  because  dealing  with  less  distant  ages,  it  is  still 
too  much  of  a  party  pamphlet  to  be  taken  for  history.  The  Jesuits  are 
probably  caricatures,  and  Miss  Ayacanora  is  a  bit  of  rather  silly  melo- 
drama. But  it  is  diificult  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  singular 
animation  and  movement  of  both  books. "  There  is  a  want  of  repose,  if 
you  insist  upon  applying  the  highest  canons  of  art ;  but  the  brilliance 
of  description,  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the  action,  simply  disarms  the 
reader.  I  rejoice  in  the  Amal  and  Wulf  and  Raphael  Aben  Ezra,  as  I 
love  Ivanhoe,  and  Front  de  Boeuf,  and  Wamba  the  Witless.  The  fight 
between  "  English  mastiffs  and  Spanish  bloodhounds"  is  almost  as  stirring 
as  the .  skirmish  of  Drumclog  in  Old  Mortality.  Hypatia,  according  to 
Kingsley  himself,  was  written  with  his  heart's  blood.  Like  other  phrases 
of  his,  that  requires  a  little  dilution.  But,  at  any  rate,  both  books  stand 
out  for  vividness,  for  a  happy  audacity  and  quickness  of  perception,  above 
all  modern  attempts  in  the  same  direction. 

The  problems  discussed  in  these  historical  novels  and  the  solutions 
suggested  are  of  course  substantially  the  same  as  in  his  earlier  books.  The 
period  of  Hypatia  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  present.  In  the  heroes 
described  in  Westward  Ho  !  he  supposed  himself  to  recognise  the  fullest 
realisation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  own  creed.  Much  might 
be  said,  were  it  worth  saying,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  assumptions. 
Kingsley's  method  is  in  any  case  too  much  tainted  by  the  obvious  tendency 
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to  see  facts  by  the  light  of  preconceived  theories.  In  the  earlier  writings 
he  may  be  one-sided  and  exaggerated ;  but  his  imagination  is  at  least  guided 
by  reference  to  actual  observation.  It  seems  as  if  in  this  later  period  he 
had  instinctively  turned  away  to  distant  periods  where  men  and  events 
might  be  more  easily  moulded  into  conformity  with  his  prejudices. 
However  skilful  a  man  may  be  in  accommodating  fact  to  fancy,  he  is  apt 
to  find  difficulties  when  he  paints  from  the  life  around  him.  But  when 
nobody  can  contradict  you  except  a  few  prosaic  antiquarians,  the  outside 
world  becomes  delightfully  malleable.  Yoti  do  not  find  any  fragments  of 
rigid  material  in  the  clay  which  shapes  itself  so  easily  in  your 
fingers,  Kingsley  has  faith  enough  in  his  teaching  to  give  a  genuine  glow 
to  these  hybrid  beings  begotten  half  of  fancy  half  of  the  external  world. 
But  we  feel  too  plainly  that  the  work  will  not  stand  the  test  of  close 
examination,  either  by  the  historian  or  the  literary  critic.  Such  a 
nemesis  naturally  overtakes  men  who  admit  too  easily  an  appeal  from 
fact  to  sentiment.  They  begin  to  lose  the  sense  of  reality,  and  their 
artistic  work  shows  signs  of  flimsiness  as  their  theories  of  arbitrary 
assumption.  The  great  writer  pierces  to  the  true  life  of  a  period  because 
he  recognises  the  necessity  of  conforming  his  beliefs  to  realities.  The 
inferior  writer  uses  his  knowledge  only  to  give  colouring  to  his  dreams, 
and  his  work  tries  to  represent  what  he  would  like  to  be  the  truth 
instead  of  showing  genuine  insight  into  what  is  actually  true. 

Whatever  else  in  Kingsley  may  have  been  affected  or  half-hearted, 
his  appreciation  of  nature  remained  true  and  healthy  to  the  end.  If 
anything  it  became  more  intense  as  he  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  abstract 
discussions  and  turned  for  relief  to  natural  scenes.  Nobody  has  ever 
shown  a  greater  power  of  investing  with  a  romantic  charm  the  descriptions 
of  bird,  beast,  and  insect.  There  are  no  more  delightful  books  than  those 
which  express  the  naturalist's  delight  in  country  sights,  from  the  days  of 
Izaak  Walton  to  White  of  Selborne,  or  Waterton,  or  our  most  recent  dis- 
covery, the  Scotch  naturalist  Edward.  Amongst  such  writers,  Kingsley 
is  in  the  front  rank ;  and  his  taste  is  combined  with  a  power  of  catching 
wider  aspects  of  scenery,  such  as  few  of  our  professional  describers  can 
unravel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  lay  bare  the  secret  of  his  power. 
He  has  done  for  Devon  and  Cornwall,  for  the  heaths  and  chalk-streams 
of  the  southern  counties,  and  even  for  the  much  depreciated  fens,  what 
Scott  did  for  the  Highlands.  One  secret  is  of  course  the  terseness  and 
dii'ectness  of  his  descriptions.  He  never  lays  himself  out  for  a  bit  of 
deliberate  bombast,  and  deals  always  with  first-hand  impressions.  The 
writing  is  all  alive.  There  is  no  dead  matter  of  conventional  phrases 
and  imitative  ecstasies.  And  again,  his  descriptions  are  always  dramatic. 
There  is  a  human  being  in  the  foreground  with  whom  we  sympathise. 
We  do  not  lose  ourselves  in  mystic  meditations,  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  mere  sensuous  dreaming.  We  are  in  active  strenuous  enjoyment ; 
beguiling  the  trout  of  his  favourite  chalk-streams,  sailing  under  the 
storm-beaten  cliffs  of  Lundy,  and  drinking  in  the  rich  sea-breeze  that 
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sweeps  over  Dartmoor,  or  galloping  with  clenched  teeth  through  the  fir- 
woods  of  Eversley.  One  characteristic  picture — to  take  one  at  random 
from  a  thousand — is  the  homeward  ride  of  Zeal-for- Truth  Thoresby  of 
Thoresby  Rise  in  Deeping  Fen  as  he  rides  slowly  homeward  after  Naseby 
fight  along  one  of  the  fen-droves.  One  could  swear  that  one  had  been 
with  him,  as  Kingsley  no  doubt  was  merely  embodying  the  vivid  recol- 
lection of  some  old  Cambridge  expedition  into  the  Bedford  Level,  a 
scenery  which  has  a  singular  and  mysterious  charm,  though  few  besides 
Kingsley  have  succeeded  in  putting  it  on  paper. 

Some  wonder  has  been  wasted  on  Kingsley's  descriptions  of  the 
tropical  scenery  which  he  had  never  sesn.  Even  men  of  genius  do  not 
work  miracles ;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  they  always  blunder  in  such 
attempts.  Johnson  showed  his  usual  sense  in  regard  to  a  similar 
criticism  upon  the  blind  poet,  Blacklock.  If,  he  said,  you  found  that  a 
paralytic  man  had  left  his  room,  you  would  explain  the  wonder  by  sup- 
posing that  he  had  been  carried.  Similarly,  the  explanation  of  Kingsley 
and  of  Blacklock  is  that  they  described  not  what  they  had  seen  but  what 
they  had  read.  The  description  in  Westward  Ho  !  may  easily  be  traced 
to  Humboldt  and  other  sources  where  they  are  not  explicable  by  a 
visit  to  Kew  Gardens.  A.  minute  criticism  would  show  that  they  are 
little  more  than  catalogues  of  gorgeous  plants  and  strange  beasts ; 
and  show  none  of  those  vivid  touches,  so  striking  from  their  fidelity, 
which  give  animation  to  his  descriptions  of  English  scenery.  In  his  pictures 
of  Devonshire  we  can  tell  the  time  of  the  day  and  night  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  as  clearly  as  if  he  were  a  meteorologist.  In  South  America 
he  leaves  us  to  generalities.  The  true  secret  of  his  success  is  different.  He 
describes  vividly  not  the  outward  fact,  but  the  inward  enjoyment.  One  need 
not  go  to  the  tropics  to  imagine  the  charm  of  luxurious  indolence.  Per- 
haps we  enjoy  it  the  more  because  we  have  not  really  been  exposed  to  its 
inconveniences.  The  dazzling  of  the  eye  by  blazing  sunlight  and  brilliant 
.colours,  the  relief  given  by  the  cool  deep  streams  under  luxuriant  foliage, 
the  vague  consciousness  of  wondrous  forms  of  life  lurking  in  the  forest 
depths,  can  be  realised  without  any  special  accuracy  of  portraiture.  The 
contagion  to  which  we  are  really  exposed  is  that  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Kingsley  had  read  his  favourite  books  of  travel.  But  of  down- 
right description  there  is  little,  and  that  little  not  very  remarkable.  If 
anybody  doubts  it  he  may  read  the  passage  of  river  scenery  which 
concludes  with  a  quotation  from  Humboldt,  and  observe  how  vividly  the 
fragment  of  actual  observation  stands  out  from  the  mere  catalogue  of 
curiosities,  or,  again,  with  any  of  Kingsley's  own  Devonshire  scenes, 
where  every  touch  shows  loving  familiarity  with  details  and  a  consequent 
power  of  selecting  j  ust  the  most  speaking  incidents. 

"We  may  put  two  passages  beside  each  other  which  will  illustrate  the 
difference.  Describing,  after  Humboldt,  the  mid-day  calm  of  the  forest, 
he  says,  "  The  birds'  notes  died  out  one  by  one ;  the  very  butterflies 
ceased  their  flitting  over  the  tree-tops,  and  slept  with  outspread  wings 
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upon  the  glassy  leaves,  undistinguishable  from  the  flowers  around  them. 
Now  and  then  a  colibri  whirred  downward  towards  the  water,  hummed 
for  a  moment  round  some  pendent  flower,  and  then  the  living  gem  was 
lost  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  inner  wood,  among  tree- trunks  as  huge 
and  dark  as  the  pillars  of  some  Hindoo  shrine ;  or  a  parrot  swung  and 
screamed  at  them  from  an  overhanging  bough  ;  or  a  thirsty  monkey  slid 
lazily  down  a  liana  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  dipped  up  the  water 
in  his  tiny  hand,  and  started  chattering  back,  as  his  eyes  met  those  of 
some  foul  alligator  peering  upward  through  the  clear  depths  below." 
This  and  more  is  good  enough,  but  there  is  nothing  which  would  not 
suggest  itself  to  a  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  or  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
It  is  a  catalogue,  and  rather  too  full  a  catalogue,  of  curiosities,  without 
one  of  those  vivid  touches  which  reveals  actual  observation.  At  the  end 
of  the  same  volume,  we  have  a  real  sketch  from  nature.  Amyas  and  his 
friends  walk  to  the  cliffs  of  Lundy :  "  As  they  approached,  a  raven, 
who  sat  upon  the  topmost  stone,  black  against  the  bright  blue  sky, 
flapped  lazily  away,  and  sank  down  the  abysses  of  the  cliff,  as  if  he  had 
scented  the  corpses  beneath  the  surge.  Below  them,  from  the  gull-rock 
rose  a  thousand  birds,  and  filled  the  air  with  sound ;  the  choughs  cackled, 
the  hacklets  wailed,  the  great  black-backs  laughed  querulous  defiance  at 
the  intruders,  and  a  single  falcon,  with  an  angry  bark,  darted  out  from 
beneath  their  feet,  and  hung  poised  high  aloft,  watching  the  sea-fowl 
which  swung  slowly  round  and  round  below."  That  gives  the  atmospheric 
effect,  and  what  we  may  call  the  dramatic  character.  Every  phrase 
suggests  a  picture,  and  the  whole  description,  of  which  I  have  quoted  a 
bit,  has  real  unity  of  effect,  instead  of  being  a  simple  enumeration  of 
details. 

When  one  reads  some  passages  inspired  by  this  hearty  and  simple- 
minded  love  of  nature,  one  is  sometimes  half  tempted  to  wish  that 
Kingsley  could  have  put  aside  his  preachings,  social,  theological,  and 
philosophical,  and  have  been  content  with  a  function  for  which  he  was  so 
admirably  adapted.  The  men  who  can  feel  and  make  others  feel  the 
charms  of  beautiful  scenery  and  stimulate  the  love  for  natural  history  do 
us  a  service  which,  if  not  the  highest,  is  perhaps  the  most  unalloyed  by 
any  mixture  of  evil.  Kingsley  would  have  avoided  many  errors  and  the 
utterance  of  much  unsatisfactory  dogmatism  if  he  could  have  limited 
himself  to  such  a  duty.  But  to  do  so  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  nar- 
rower sympathies,  less  generous  temper,  and  less  hearty  hatred  of  all  evil 
influences.  We  could  hardly  wish  him  to  have  been  other  than  he  was, 
though  we  may  wish  that  he  had  developed  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  weaknesses  which  marred  his  work  and  led  to  the 
exhaustion  of  his  faculties  were  to  be  regretted,  but  were  not  such  as  to 
diminish  the  affection  deserved  by  so  cordial  a  nature.  He  is  more  or 
less  responsible  for  those  rather  offensive  persons,  the  Viking  and  the 
muscular  Christian.  The  Viking,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  a  humbug 
like  other  products  of  graphic  history,  and  too  much  has  been  made  of 
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his  supposed  share  in  our  ancestry.  Kingsley  had  a  feminine  tenderness 
and  an  impatient  excitability  indicative  of  a  different  ancestry.  He 
admires  the  huge,  full-blooded  barbarians,  but  only  belongs  to  them  on 
one  side.  He  is  as  near  to  his  delicate  as  to  his  muscular  heroes,  to  Francis 
as  to  Amyas  Leigh,  and  to  the  morbid  poet,  Vavasour,  as  to  the  more 
vigorous  Tom  Thurnall.  In  these  days,  when  the  Viking  or  Berserker 
element  seems  to  be  dying  out  of  our  literature,  even  this  qualified  and 
external  worship  of  masculine  vigour  is  valuable.  There  is  something 
hectic  and  spasmodic  about  it,  though  it  implies  a  homage  to  more  healthy 
ideals.  Kingsley,  at  any  rate,  hated  the  namby-pamby,  and  he  tried, 
with  too  obvious  an  effort,  to  be  simple  and  unaffected.  His  aims  were 
thoroughly  noble,  though  marred  by  his  want  of  reserve  and  of  in- 
tellectual stamina.  He  was  too  timid  or  too  impatient  to  work  out 
consistent  theories  or  acquire  much,  depth  of  conviction.  But  with  all 
his  shortcomings  he  succeeded  in  giving  forcible  utterance  to  truths  of 
vital  importance,  though  possibly  requiring  more  embodiment,  and  brought 
vividly  before  our  minds  problems  which  most  urgently  press  for  a  solution 
more  satisfactory  than  he  was  able  to  reach. 
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Sicilian 


L'IsoLA  DEL  Fuoco — the  Isle  of  Fire,  as  Dante  named  it — is  singularly 
rich  in  poetic  associations.  Acis,  the  sweet  wood-born  stream,  Galatea, 
the  calm  of  the  summer  sea,  and  how  many  more  flower-children  of  a 
world  which  had  not  learned  to  "  look  before  and  after,"  of  a  people  who 
deitied  nature  and  naturalized  deity,  and  felt  at  one  with  both,  send  us 
thence  across  the  ages  the  fragrance  of  their  immortal  youth.  Our  mind's 
magic  lantern  shows  us  Sappho  and  Alcseus  welcomed  in  Sicily  as 
guests,  Pindar  writing  his  Sicilian  Odes,  the  mighty  ^schylus,  burdened 
always  perhaps  with  a  sorrow — untainted  by  fretful  'anger — because  of 
that  slight,  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm  for  the  younger  poet,  the  heat  of 
politics,  we  know  not  what,  which  drove  him  forth  from  Athens :  yet 
withal  solaced  by  the  homage  paid  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  not  ill-content 
to  die 

On  the  Lank  of  Gela  productive  of  corn. 

To  Sicily  we  trace  the  germs  of  Greek  comedy,  and  the  addition  of  the 
epode  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.  "We  remember  the  story  of  how, 
when  the  greatness  of  Athens  had  gone  to  wreck  off  Syracuse,  a  few  of 
the  starving  slaves  in  the  latomice  were  told  they  were  free  men,  thanks 
to  their  ability  to  recite  passages  from  Euripides;  we  remember  also 
that  new  story,  narrated  in  English  verse,  of  the  adventure  which  befell 
the  Rhodian  maid  Balaustion,  on  these  Sicilian  shores,  and  of  the  good 
stead  stood  her  by  the  knowledge  of  Alkestis.  "We  think  of  Sicily  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Idyllists,  the  soil  which  bore  through  them  an  after- 
math of  Grecian  song  thick  with  blossom  as  the  last  autumn  yield  of 
Alpine  meads.  Then  by  a  strange  transformation  scene  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Arabian  Kasides  hymning  the  beauties  of  the  Conca  d'Oro,  and  as  these 
disappear,  arise  the  forms  of  the  poets  of  whom  Petrarch  says — 

.     .     .     i  Sicilian! 
Che  fur  gia  primi 

— those  wonderful  poet  discoverers,  more  wonderful  as  discoverers  than 
as  poets,  who  found  out  that  a  new  music  was  to  be  made  in  a  tongue, 
not  Latin,  nor  yet  Provencal — a  tongue  which  had  grown  into  life  under  the 
double  foster-fathership  of  Arabian  culture  and  Norman  rule,  the  lingua 
cortigiana  of  the  palaces  of  Palermo,  the  "  common  speech  "  of  Dante. 
When  we  recollect  how  the  earliest  written  essays  in  Italian  were  com- 
posed in  what  once  was  styled  Sicilian,  it  seems  a  trifle  unfair  for  the 
practical  adaptator — in  this  case  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  indivi- 
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duals — to  have  so  completely  borne  away  the  glory  from  the  original 
inventor  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  be  all  but  forgotten.  We  now  hear  only 
of  the  "  sweet  Tuscan  tongue,"  and  even  the  pure  pronunciation  of  edu 
cated  Sicilians  is  not  admitted  without  a  comment  of  surprise.  But 
whilst  the  people  of  Tuscany  quickly  assimilated  the  lingua  cortigiana 
and  made  it  their  own,  the  people  of  Sicily  stuck  fast  to  their  old  wild- 
flower  language,  and  left  ungathered  the  gigantic  lily  nurtured  in  Paler- 
mitan  hot-houses  and  carried  by  the  great  Florentine  into  heaven  and 
hell.  They  continued  speaking,  not  the  Sicilian  we  call  Italian,  but  the 
Sicilian  we  call  patois — the  Sicilian  of  the  folk-songs.  The  study  of 
Italic  dialects  is  one  by  no  means  ill-calculated  to  repay  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  that  from  a  point  of  view  not  connected  with  their 
philological  aspect.  How  far,  or  it  may  be  we  should  say,  how  soon  they 
will  die  out,  in  presence  of  the  political  unity  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
general  modern  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of  standard  forms  of 
language,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  decide.  Were  we  not  aware  of  the  astonish- 
ing rapidity  with  which  dialects,  like  some  other  things,  may  give  way 
when  once  the  least  breach  is  opened,  we  might  suppose  that  those  of  Italy 
were  good  for  many  hundred  years.  Even  the  upper  classes  have  not  yet 
abandoned  them  :  it  is  said  that  there  are  deputies  at  Monte  Gitorio  who 
find  the  flow  of  their  ideas  sadly  baulked  by  the  parliamentary  etiquette 
•which  expects  them  to  be  delivered  in  Italian.  And  the  country-people 
are  still  so  strongly  attached  to  their  respective  idioms  as  to  incline  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  the  "  real  right  thing,"  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
competitors.  Not  long  ago,  a  Lombard  peasant-woman  employed  as 
nurse  to  a  neuralgic  Sicilian  gentleman  who  spoke  as  correctly  as  any 
Tuscan,  assured  a  third  person  with  whom  she  chatted  in  her  own  dialect 
• — it  was  at  a  bath  establishment — that  her  patient  did  not  know  a  single 
word  of  Italian !  But  it  is  reported  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  the 
peasants  are  beginning  to  forget  their  songs ;  and  when  a  generation  or 
two  has  lived  through  the  era  of  facile  inter-communication  that  makes 
Reggio  but  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Turin,  when  every  full-grown 
man  has  served  his  term  of  military  service  in  districts  far  removed  from 
his  home,  the  vitality  of  the  various  dialects  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 
Come  when  it  may,  the  change  will  have  in  it  much  that  is  desirable 
for  Italy  :  of  this  there  can  be  no  question  ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that 
as  a  whole,  standard  Italian  offers  a  more  complete  and  plastic  medium 
of  expression  than  Venetian,  or  Neapolitan,  or  Sicilian.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people  the  local  dialects  have  a  charm  which  standard 
Italian  has  not — a  charm  that  consists  in  clothing  their  thought  after  a 
fashion  which,  like  the  national  peasant  costumes,  has  an  essential  suit- 
ability to  the  purpose  it  is  used  for,  and  while  wanting  neither  grace  nor 
richness,  suggests  no  comparisons  that  can  reflect  upon  it  unfavourably. 
The  naive  ditty  of  a  poet  of  Termini  or  Partinico  is  too  much  a  thing  sui 
generis  for  it  to  sufier  by  contrast  with  the  faultless  finish  of  a  sonnet  in 
Vita  di  Madonna,  Laura. 
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English  readers  are  by  this  time  tolerably  familiar  with  the  popular 
songs  of  Tuscany ;  but  the  songs  of  the  other  provinces  have  not  up  to 
the  present  commanded  much  attention,  a  fact  that  is  especially  to  be 
regretted,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  folk  poesy  of  Sicily,  which  assuredly 
yields  to  none  in'quantity  or  quality.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  by 
some  Italian  savants  that  Sicily  was  the  fountainhead  of  the  whole 
order  of  Rispetti  and  Stornelli,  and  they  support  their  theory  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  songs  which  rhyme  imperfectly  in  the  Tuscan  ver- 
sion will  be  found  correct  if  put  into  Sicilian.  Dr.  Pitre,  however, 
deprecates  such  speculations  as  at  any  rate  premature,  and  being  of  all 
investigators  of  Sicilian  folk-lore  at  once  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  conscientious,  he  is  of  all  persons  the  one  whose  judgment  in  the 
matter  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  acceptance.  What  can  be  stated  with 
confidence  is,  that  popular  songs  are  inveterate  travellers,  and  fly  from 
place  to  place,  no  one  knows  how,  at  much  the  same  electrical  rate  as 
news  circulates  amongst  the  people — a  phenomenon  of  which  the  more 
we  convince  ourselves  that  the  only  explanation  is  the  commonplace  one 
that  lies  on  the  surface,  the  more  amazing  and  even  mysterious  does 
it  appear.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  origin  of  folk-songs  in  Sicily,  the 
boldest  guess  probably  comes  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  this  takes  us  back 
to  a  time  before  Theocritus.  More  cautious  students  rest  satisfied  with 
adducing  undoubted  evidence  of  their  existence  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  William  II.,  whose  court  was  famed  for  "  good 
speakers  in  rhyme  of  every  condition"  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
Sicilian  songs  had  begun  to  travel  orally  and  in.  writing  to  the  continent 
considerably  before  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  canzuni  now  current  in  the  island  could  lay  claim  to  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  years.  Folk-songs  change  much  less 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  expected  in  the  course  of  their  transmission 
from  father  to  son,  from  century  to  century ;  and  some  among  the  songs, 
still  popular  in  Sicily  have  been  discovered  written  down  in  old  manu- 
scripts in  a  form  almost  identical  to  that  in  which  they  are  sung  to-day. 
Although  the  methodical  collection  of  folk-songs  is  a  thing  but  recently  un- 
dertaken, the  fact  of  there  being  such  songs  in  Sicily  was  long  ago  perfectly 
well  known.  An  English  traveller  writing  in  the  last  century  remarks,, 
that  "  the  whole  nation  are  poets,  even  the  peasants,  and  a  man  stands  a 
poor  chance  for  a  mistress  that  is  not  capable  of  celebrating  her."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  happily  in  the  matter  of  serenades  the  obligations- 
of  a  chivalrous  lover  are  not  so  onerous  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  a  fair  dame  would  frown  upon  the  most  devoted  swain, 
who  had  not  a  cold  in  his  head — the  presumed  proof  of  his  having  duti- 
fully spent  the  night  "  with  the  heavens  for  his  house,  the  stars  for  his 
shelter,  the  damp  earth  for  his  mattress,  and  for  pillow  a  harsh  thistle  " — 
to  borrow  the  exact  words  of  a  folk- poet. 

One  class  of  folk-songs  may  be  fairly  trusted  to  speak  for  themselves 
as  to  the  date  of  their  composition,  namely,  that  which  deals  with  histo- 
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rical  facts  and  personages.  Until  lately  the  songs  of  Italy  were  believed, 
with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  to  be  of  an  exclusively  lyrical  character; 
but  fresh  researches,  and,  above  all,  the  unremitting  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  of  Signer  Salvatore  Salomone-Marino,  have  brought  to  light  a 
goodly  quantity  of  Sicilian  songs  in  which  the  Greek,  Arabian,  Norman, 
and  Angevin  dominations  each  come  in  for  their  share  of  commemora- 
tion. And  that  the  authors  of  these  songs  spoke  of  the  present,  not  of 
the  past,  is  a  natural  inference,  when  actual  observation  certifies  that 
such  is  the  invariable  custom  of  living  folk-poets.  For  the  people  events 
soon  pass  into  a  misty  perspective,  and  the  folk-poet  is  a  sort  of  people's 
journalist ;  he  makes  his  song  as  the  contributor  to  a  newspaper  writes  his 
leading  article,  about  the  matter  uppermost  for  the  moment  in  men's  minds, 
whether  it  be  important  or  trivial.  In  1 860  he  sang  of  "  the  bringers  of  the 
tricolor,"  the  "  milli  fainusi  guirreri,"  and  "  Aribaldi  lu  libiraturi."  In 
1868  he  joked  over  the  grand  innovation  by  which  "the  poor  folk  of  the 
piazza  were  sent  to  Paradise  in  a  fine  coach,"  i.  e.  the  substitution,  by 
order  of  the  municipality  of  Palermo,  of  first,  second,  and  third  class 
funeral  cars  in  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  bearers.  In  1870  he  was  very 
curious  about  the  eclipse  which  had  been  predicted.  "  We  shall  see  if 
God  confirms  this  news  that  the  learned  tell  us,  of  the  war  there  is 
going  to  be  between  the  moon  and  the  sun,"  says  he,  discreetly  careful 
not  to  tie  himself  down  to  too  much  faith  or  too  much  distrust.  Then, 
when  the  eclipse  has  duly  taken  place,  his  admiration  knows  no  bounds. 
"  What  heads — what  beautiful  minds  God  gives  these  learned  men  !  "  he 
cries ;  "  what  grace  is  granted  to  man  that  be  can  read  even  the  thoughts 
of  God  ! "  The  Franco-German  war  inspired  a  great  many  poets,  who 
displayed,  at  all  events  in  the  first  stages  of  the  struggle,  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  German  side.  All  these  songs  long  survive  the  period  of 
the  events  they  allude  to,  and  help  materially  to  keep  their  memory 
alive ;  but  for  a  new  song  to  be  composed  on  an  incident  ten  years  old, 
would  simply  argue  that  its  author  was  not  a  folk-poet  at  all,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  great  majority  of  the  historical  songs  are 
short,  detached  pieces,  bearing  no  relation  to  each  other ;  but  now  and 
then  we  come  upon  a  group  of  stanzas  which  suggest  the  idea  of  their 
having  once  formed  part  of  a  consecutive  whole ;  and  in  one  instance, 
that  of  the  historical  legend  of  the  Baronessa  di  Carini,  the  assembled 
fragments  approach  the  proportions  of  a  popular  epic.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  poem — for  so  we  may  call  it — is  thoroughly  popular  in 
origin,  though  the  people  have  completely  adopted  it,  and  account  it  "  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  dolorous  of  all  the  histories  and  songs,"  think- 
ing all  the  more  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  profound  secrecy  with  which 
it  has  been  preserved  out  of  fear  of  provoking  the  wrath  of  a  powerful 
Sicilian  family,  very  roughly  handled  by  its  author. 

Of  religious  songs  there  is  a  vast  number  in  Sicily,  and  the  stock  is 
perpetually  fed  by  the  pious  rhyme  tournaments  held  in  celebration  of 
notable  saints'  days  at  the  village  fairs.  On  such  occasions  the  image  or 
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relics  of  the  saint  are  exhibited  in  the  public  square,  and  the  competi- 
tors, the  assembled  poetic  talent  of  the  neighbourhood,  proceed,  one  after 
the  other,  to  improvise  verses  in  his  honour.  If  they  succeed  in  gaining 
the  sxiffrage  of  their  audience,  which  may  amount  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand persons,  they  go  home  liberally  rewarded.  Along  with  these 
saintly  eulogiums  may  be  mentioned  a  style  of  composition  more 
ancient  than  edifying — the  Sicilian  parodies.  A  pious  or  compli- 
mentary song  is  travestied  into  a  piece  of  coarse  abuse,  or  a  sample  of 
that  unblushing,  astounding  irreverence  which  sometimes  startles  the 
most  hardened  sceptic,  travelling  in  countries  where  the  empire  of 
Catholicism  has  been  least  shaken — in  Tirol,  for  instance,  and  in  Spain. 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  Sicilian  parodist  deliberately  intends  to 
be  profane,  or  is  only  indifferent  as  to  what  weapons  he  uses  in  his 
eagerness  to  cast  ridicule  upon  a  rival  versifier — the  last  hypothesis 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  plausible;  but  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
significance  of  his  profanity  as  it  stands.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
these  several  sections  of  Sicilian  verse,  which,  though  valuable  in  helping 
us  to  know  the  people  from  whom  they  spring,  for  the  most  part  have 
but  small  merits  when  judged  as  poetry,  to  the  stream  of  genuine  song 
which  flows  side  by  side  with  them :  a  stream,  fresh,  clear,  pure :  a 
poesy  always  true  in  its  artless  art,  generally  bright  and  ingenious  in  its 
imagery,  sometimes  tersely  felicitous  in  its  expression.  In  his  love 
lyrics,  and  but  rarely  save  in  them,  the  Sicilian  popolano  rises  from  the 
rhymester  to  the  poet. 

The  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  love-songs  of  Sicily  are  those  of 
the  ciuri  and  the  canzuni.  The  ciuri  (flowers)  are  couplets  or  triplets 
beginning  with  the  name  of  a  flower,  with  which  the  other  line  or  lines 
must  rhyme.  They  abound  throughout  the  island,  and  notwithstanding 
the  poor  estimation  in  which  the  peasants  hold  them,  and  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  them  that  they  are  worth  putting  on  record,  a  very  dainty 
compliment — just  the  thing  to  figure  on  a  valentine — may  often  be 
found  compressed  into  their  diminutive  compass.  But  to  turn  such  airy 
nothings  into  a  language  foreign  and  uncongenial  to  them,  is  like  mani- 
pulating a  soap-bubble :  the  bubble  vanishes,  and  we  have  only  a  little 
soapy  water  left  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand  :  a  simile  which  unhappily  is 
not  far  from  holding  good  of  attempts  at  translating  any  species  of 
Italian  popular  poetry.  Here  is  an  aubade,  which  will  give  a  notion  of 
the  unsubstantial  stuff  the  ciuri  are  made  of : — 

Rosa  marina, 

Lucimi  1'alba  e  la  stidda  Diana  : 

Lu  cantu  &  fattu,  addiu,  duci  Eusina. 

"  Rose  of  the  sea,  the  dawn  and  the  star  Diana  are  shining  :  the  song 
is  done,  farewell  sweet  Rosina." 

One  of  these  flower-poets,  invoking  the  Violet  by  way  of  heading, 
tells  his  love  that  "  all  men  who  look  on  her  forget  their  sorrows ; " 
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another  takes  his  oath  that  she  outrivals  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars.  "  Jas- 
mine of  Araby,"  cries  a  third,  "  when  thou  art  not  near,  I  am  consumed 
by  rage."  A  fourth  says,  "  White  floweret,  before  thy  door  I  make  a 
great  weeping."  A  fifth,  night  and  day,  bewails  his  evil  fate.  A  sixth 
observes  that  [he  has  been  singing  for  five  hours,  but  that  he  might  just 
as  well  sing  to  the  wind.  A  seventh  feels  the  thorns  of  jealousy.  An 
eighth  asks,  "  Who  knows  if  Rosa  will  not  listen  to  another  lover  1 "  A 
ninth  exclaims, 

Flower  of  the  night, 

Whoever  -wills  me  ill  shall  die  to-night ! 

With  which  ominous  sentiment  we  will  leave  the  ciuri,  and  pass  on  to 
the  yet  more  interesting  canzuni  :  little  poems,  usually  in  eight  lines,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  thousand  graceful  specimens  that  it  is  embar- 
rassing to  have  to  make  a  selection. 

Despite  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  lettered  from  illiterate  poetry, 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  not  unfrequent  coincidences  between  the  thought 
of  the  ignorant  peasant  bard  and  that  of  cultured  poets.  In  particular, 
we  are  now  and  then  reminded  of  the  pretty  conceits  of  Herrick,  and 
also  of  the  blithe  paganism,  the  happy  unconsciousness  that  "Pan  is 
dead,"  which  lay  in  the  nature  of  that  most  incongruous  of  country 
parsons.  Thus  we  find  a  parallel  to  "  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  : " — 

Sweet,  let  us  pick  the  fresh  and  opening  rose, 

Which  doth  each  charm  of  form  and  hue  display: 
Hard  by  the  margent  of  yon  fount  it  blows, 

Mid  guarding  thorns  and  many  a  tufted  spray ; 
And  in  yourself  while  springtide  freshly  glows, 

Dear  heart,  with  some  sweet  bloom  my  love  repay : 
Soon  winter  comes,  all  flowers  to  nip  and  close, 

Nor  love  itself  can  hinder  time's  decay. 

No  poet  is  more  determined  to  deal  out  his  compliments  in  a  liberal, 
open-handed  way  than  is  the  Sicilian.  While  the  Venetians  and  the 
Tuscans  are  content  with  claiming  seven  distinctive  beauties  for  the 
object  of  their  affection,  the  Sicilian  boldly  asserts  that  his  bedda 
possesses  no  less  than  thirty-three  biddizzi.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
he  is  about  sending  his  salutations,  he  sends  them  without  stint : — 

Many  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  sky, 

Many  the  grains  of  sand  and  pebbles  small ; 
And  in  the  ocean  plains  the  finny  fry 

And  leares  that  flourish  in  the  woods  and  fall, 
Countless  earth's  human  hordes  that  live  and  die, 

The  flowers  that  wake  to  life  at  April's  call, 
And  all  the  fruits  the  summer  heats  supply — 

My  greetings  sent  to  thee  out-number  all. 

On  some  rare  occasions  the  incident  which  suggested  the  song  may 
be  gathered  from  the  b'ps  of  the  person  who  recites  it.  In  one  case  we 
are  told  that  a  certain  sailor,  on  his  return  from  a  long  voyage,  hastened 
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to  the  house  of  his  betrothed,  to  bid  her  prepare  for  the  wedding.  But 
he  was  met  by  the  mother-in-law  elect,  who  told  him  to  go  his  way,  for 
his  love  was  dead — the  truth  being  that  she  had  meanwhile  married  a  shoe- 
maker. One  fine  day  the  disconsolate  sailor  had  the  not  unmixed  grati- 
fication of  seeing  her  alive  and  well,  looking  out  of  her  husband's  house, 
and  that  night  he  sang  her  a  reproachful  serenade,  inquiring  wherefore 
she  had  hidden  from  him,  that  though  dead  to  him  she  lived  for  another  ? 
This  deceived  mariner  must  have  been  a  rather  exceptional  individual, 
for  although  there  are  baker-poets,  carpenter-poets,  waggoner-poets,  poets 
in  short  of  almost  every  branch  of  labour  and  humble  trade,  a  sailor-poet 
is  not  often  to  be  heard  of.  Dr.  Pitre  remarks  that  sailors  pick  up 
foreign  songs  in  their  voyages,  mostly  English  and  American,  and  come 
home  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  folk-songs  and  singers  of  their 
native  land. 

The  serenades  and  aubades  are  among  the  most  delicate  and  elegant  of 
all  the  canzuni  d'amuri  ;  this  is  one,  which  contains  a  favourite  fancy  of 
peasant  lovers  : — 

Life  of  my  life,  who  art  my  spirit  and  soul, 

By  no  suspicions  be  nor  doubts  oppressed, 
Love  me,  and  scorn  false  jealousy's  control — 

I  not  a  thousand  hearts  have  in  my  breast, 
I  had  but  one,  and  gave  to  thee  the  "whole. 

Come  then  and  see,  if  thou  the  truth  wouldst  test, 
Instead  of  my  own  heart,  my  love,  my  soul, 

Thou  wilt  thine  image  find  within  my  breast ! 

Another  poet  treats  somewhat  the  same  idea  in  a  di-olly  realistic  way — 

Last  night  I  dreamt  we  lx>th  were  dead, 
And,  love !  beside  each  other  laid. 
Doctors  and  surgeons  filled  the  place, 
To  make  autopsy  of  the  case — 
Knives,  scissors,  saws,  with  eager  zest 
Of  each  laid  open  wide  the  breast : — 
Dumfounded  then  was  every  one, 
Yours  held  two  hearts,  but  mine  had  none ! 

The  canzuni  differ  very  much  as  to  adherence  to  the  strict  laws  of  rhyme 
and  metre ;  more  often  than  not  assonants  are  readily  accepted  in  place 
of  rhymes,  and  their  entire  absence  has  been  thought  to  cast  a  suspicion 
of  education  on  the  author  of  a  song.  One  truly  illiterate  living  folk-poet 
was,  however,  heard  severely  to  criticise  some  of  the  printed  canzuni  which 
were  read  aloud  to  him,  on  just  this  ground  of  irregularity  of  metre  and 
rhyme.  His  name  is  Salvatore  Calafiore,  and  he  was  employed  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  foundiy  at  Palermo,  where  he  was  known  among  the 
workmen  as  "  the  poet."  Being  very  poor,  and  having  a  young  wife  and 
family  to  support,  he  bethought  himself  of  appealing  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  foundry  for  a  rise  of  wages,  but  the  expedient  was  hazardous  :  those 
who  made  complaints  ran  a  great  chance  of  getting  nothing  by  it  save 
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dismissal.  So  he  offered  up  his  petition  in  a  little  poem  to  this  effect : 
"  As  the  poor  little  hungry  serpent  comes  out  of  its  hole  in  search  of 
food,  heeding  not  the  risk  of  being  crushed,  thus  Calafiore,  timorous  and 
hard  pressed,  0  most  just  sir,  asks  of  you  help  ! "  Calafiore  was  once 
asked  what  he  knew  about  the  classical  characters  whose  names  he 
introduced  into  his  poems  :  he  answered  that  some  one  had  told  him  of 
them  who  knew  little  more  of  them  than  he  did.  He  added  that  "  Jove 
was  god  of  heaven,  Apollo  god  of  music,  Venus  the  planet  of  love, 
Cicero  a  good  orator."  On  the  whole,  the  folk-poets  are  not  very  lavish 
in  mythological  allusion ;  when  they  do  make  it,  it  is  ordinarily  fairly 
appropriate.  "Wherever  thou  dost  place  thy  feet,"  runs  a  Borgetto 
canzuna,  "  carnations  and  roses,  and  a  thousand  divers  flowers,  are  born. 
My  beautiful  one,  the  goddess  Venus  has  promised  thee  seven  and  twenty 
things — new  gardens,  new  heavens,  new  songs  of  birds  in  the  spot 
whither  thou  dost  take  thy  rest."  The  Siren  is  one  of  the  ancient  myths 
most  in  favour  :  at  Partinico  they  sing  : — 

* 
Within  her  sea-girt  home  the  Siren  dwells 

And  lures  the  spell-bound  sailor  •with  her  lay, 
Amid  the  shoals  the  fated  bark  compels 

Or  holds  upon  the  reef  a  •willing  prey, 
None  ever  'scape  her  toils,  -while  sinks  and  swells 

Her  rhythmic  chant  at  close  and  break  of  day— 
Thou,  Maiden,  art  the  Siren  of  the  sea, 
Who  •with  thy  songs  dost  hold  and  fetter  me ! 

It  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  can  trace  a  couple  of  these  lyrics  to  the 
same  brain — we  may  not  say  "  to  the  same  hand,"  for  the  folk-poet's 
hand  is  taken  up  with  striking  the  anvil  or  guiding  the  plough;  to 
more  intellectual  uses  he  does  not  put  it — yet  expressing  as  they  do 
emotions  which  are  not  only  the  same  at  bottom,  but  are  here  felt  and 
regarded  in  precisely  the  same  way,  there  results  so  much  unity  of  design 
and  execution,  that,  as  we  read,  unawares  the  songs  weave  themselves 
into  slight  pastoral  idylls — typical  peasant  romances  in  which  real 
contadini  speak  to  us  of  the  new  life  wrought  in  them  by  love.  Even 
the  repeated  mention  of  the  Sicilian  diminutives  of  the  names  of  Salvatore 
and  Rosina  helps  the  illusion  that  a  thread  of  personal  identity  connects 
together  many  of  the  fugitive  canzuni.  Thus  we  are  tempted  to  imagine 
Turiddu  and  Rusidda  as  a  pair  of  lovers  dwelling  in  the  sunny  Conca 
d'Oro — he  "so  sweet  and  beautiful  a  youth,  that  God  himself  must 
surely  have  fashioned  him  " — a  youth  with  "  black  and  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  little  mouth  from  whence  drops  honey  :  "  she  a  maiden  of 

.     .     .     qnattordicianni, 
L'occhi  cilestri  e  li  capiddi  biunni — 

"  fourteen  years,  celestial  eyes,  blonde  hair ; "  to  see  her  long  tresses 
"  shining  like  gold  spun  by  the  angels,"  one  would  think  "  that  she  had 
just  fallen  out  of  Paradise."  "  She  is  fairer  than  the  foam  of  the  sea  " — 
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My  little  Rose  in  January  born, 

Born  in  the  month  of  cold  and  drifted  snow, 

Its  whiteness  stays  thy  beauty  to  adorn, 

Nought  than  thy  velvet  skin  more  white  can  show. 

Thou  art  the  star  that  shines,  tho'  bright  the  morn, 
And  casts  on  all  around  a  silver  glow. 

But  Rusidda's  mother  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  poor  Turiddu ;  he 
complains,  "  Ah !  God,  what  grief  to  have  a  tongiie  and  not  to  be  able 
to  speak ;  to  see  her  and  dare  not  make  any  sign  !  Ah,  God  in  heaven, 
and  Virgin  Mary,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ?  I  look  at  her,  she  looks  at 
me,  neither  I  nor  she  can  say  a  word  !  "  Then  an  idea  strikes  him  ;  he 
gets  a  friend  to  take  her  a  message  :  "  When  we  pass  each  other  in  the 
street,  we  must  not  let  the  folk  see  that  we  are  in  love,  but  you  will 
lower  your  eyes  and  I  will  lower  my  head ;  this  shall  be  our  way  of 
saluting  one  another.  Every  saint  has  his  day,  we  must  await  ours." 
Encouraged  by  this  stratagem,  Turiddu  grows  bold,  and  one  dark  night, 
when  none  can  see  who  it  is,  he  serenades  his  "  little  Rose  : " 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  hope,  yea  sleep,  nor  be  afraid, 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  hope,  in  confidence  serene, 
For  if  we  both  in  the  same  scales  be  weighed, 

But  little  difference  will  be  found  between. 
Have  you  for  me  unfeigned  love  displayed, 

My  love  for  you  shall  greater  still  be  seen. 
If  we  could  both  in  the  same  scales  be  weighed 

But  small  the  difference  would  be  found  between. 

He  does  not  think  the  song  nearly  good  enough  for  her  :  "  I  know 
not  what  song  I  can  sing  that  is  worthy  of  you,"  he  says  :  he  wishes  he 
were  "  a  goldfinch  or  a  nightingale,  and  had  no  equal  for  singing ;  "  or, 
better  still,  he  would  fain  "  have  an  angel  come  and  sing  her  a  song  that 
had  never  before  been  heard  out  of  Paradise,"  for  in  Paradise  alone  can 
a  song  be  found  appropriate  to  her.  One  day  (it  is  Rusidda's  fete-day), 
Turiddu  makes  a  little  poem  and  says  in  it :  "  All  in  roses  would  I  be 
clad,  for  I  am  in  love  with  roses ;  I  would  have  palaces  and  little  houses 
of  roses,  and  a  ship  with  roses  decked,  and  a  little  staircase  all  of  roses, 
Avhich  I  the  fortunate  one  would  ascend ;  but  ere  I  go  up  it,  I  wish  to 
say  to  you,  my  darling,  that  for  you  I  languish."  He  watches  her  go  to 
church  :  "  how  beautiful  she  is  !  Her  air  is  that  of  a  noble  lady ! " 
The  mother  lingers  behind  with  her  gossips,  and  Turiddu  whispers  to 
Rusidda,  "All  but  the  crown,  you  look  like  a  queen."  She  answers  : 
"  If  there  rode  hither  a  king  with  his  crown  who  said,  '  I  should 
like  to  place  it  on  your  head,'  I  should  say  this  little  word,  '  I  want 
Turiddu,  I  want  no  crown.'  "  Turiddu  tells  her  he  is  sick  from  melan- 
choly :  "  it  is  a  sickness  which  the  doctors  cannot  cure,  and  you  and 
I  both  suffer  from  it.  It  will  only  go  away  the  day  we  go  to  church 
together." 

22—2 
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But  there  seems  no  prospect  of  their  getting  married  ;  Turiddu  sends 
his  love  four  sighs,  "  e  tutti  quattru  suspiri  d'amuri  :  " — 

Four  sighs  I  breathe  and  send  thee, 

Which  from  my  heart  love  forces  : 
Health  with  the  first  attend  thee, 

The  next  our  love  discourses ; 
The  third  a  kiss  comes  stealing  ; 

The  fourth  before  thee  kneeling ; 
And  all  hard  fate  accusing 
Thee  to  my  sight  refusing. 

And  now  he  has  to  go  upon  a  long  journey  ;  but  before  he  starts  he 
contrives  one  meeting  with  Rusidda.  "  Though  I  shall  no  longer  see 
you,  we  yet  may  hope,  for  death  is  the  only  real  parting,"  he  says.  "  I 
would  have  you  constant,  firm,  and  faithful ;  I  would  have  you  faithful 
even  unto  death."  She  answers,  "  If  I  should  die,  still  would  my  spirit 
stay  with  you."  A  year  passes ;  on  Rusidda'syesto  a  letter  arrives  from 
Turiddu  :  "  Go,  letter  mine,  written  in  my  blood,  go  to  my  dear  delight ; 
happy  paper  !  you  will  touch  the  white  hand  of  my  love.  I  ain  far 
away,  and  cannot  speak  to  her ;  paper,  do  you  speak  for  me." 

At  last  Turiddu  returns — but  where  is  Rusidda?  "  Ye, stars  that 
are  in  the  infinite  heavens,  give  me  news  of  my  love  ! " 

Through  the  night  "  he  wanders  like  the  moon,"  he  wanders  seeking 
Ms  love.  In  his  path  he  encounters  Brown  Death.  "  Seek  her  no 
more,"  says  this  one  ;  "  I  have  her  under  the  sod.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me,  my  fine  fellow,  go  to  San  Francesco,  and  take  up  the  stone  of  the 
tsepulchre :  there  you  will  find  her. "...  Alas  !  "  love  begins  with 
sweetness  and  ends  in  bitterness." 

The  Sicilian's  "  Beautiful  ideal "  would  seem  to  be  the  white  rose 
rather  than  the  red,  in  accordance,  perhaps,  with  the  rule  that  makes 
the  uncommon  always  the  most  prized  ;  or  it  may  be,  from  a  perception 
of  that  touch  of  the  unearthly,  that  pale  radiance  which  gives  the  fair 
;  Southerner  a  look  of  closer  kinship  with  the  pensive  Madonna  gazing  out 
•of  her  aureole  in  the  wayside  shrine,  than  with  the  dark  damsels  of  the 
jnore  predominant  type.  Some  such  angelical  association  attached  to 
golden  heads  has  possibly  disposed  the  Sicilian  folk-poet  towards  thinking 
too  little  of  the  national  black  eyes  and  olive-carnation  colouring.  Not 
that  brunettes  are  wholly  withoxit  their  singers :  one  of  these  has  even 
the  courage  to,  say  that  since  his  bedda  is  brown  and  the  moon  is  white, 
it  is  plain  that  the  moon  nmst  leave  the  field  vanquished.  One  dark 
beauty  of  Termini  shows  that  she  is  quite  equal  to  standing  up  for  her- 
self. "  You  say  that  I  am  black  1 "  she  cries,  "  and  what  of  that  ?  Black 
writing  looks  well  on  white  paper,  black  spices  are  worth  more  than 
white  curds,  and  while  dusky  wine  is  drunk  in  a  glass  goblet,  the  snow 
melts  away  unregarded  in  the  ditch."  But  the  apologetic,  albeit  spirited 
tone  of  this  protest  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  popular  voice  gives 
the  palm  to  milk-white  and  snowy  faced  maidens;  the  possessors  of 
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capiddi  biunni  and  capidduzzi  d'oru  have  no  need  to  defend  their  charms, 
a  hundred  canzuni  proclaim  them  irresistible.  "  Before  everything  I 
am  enamoured  of  thy  blonde  tresses,"  says  one  lyrist.  The  luxuriant 
hair  of  the  Sicilian  women  is  proverbial.  A  story  is  told  how,  when 
once  Palermo  was  about  to  surrender  to  the  Saracens  because  there  were 
no  more  bowstrings  in  the  town,  an  abundant  supply  was  suddenly  pro- 
duced by  the  patriotic  dames  cutting  off  their  long  locks  and  turning 
them  to  this  purpose.  The  deed  so  inspired  the  Palermitan  warriors 
that  they  speedily  drove  the  enemy  back,  and  the  siege  was  raised.  A 
gallant  poet  adds  :  "  The  hair  of  our  ladies  is  still  employed  in  the  same 
office,  but  now  it  discharges  no  other  shafts  but  those  of  Cupid,  and  the 
only  cords  it  forms  are  cords  of  love." 

All  the  canzuni  which  have  been  quoted  in  these  pages  are,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  of  strictly  popular  origin,  nor  is  there  anything  about  their 
wording  or  shape  that  betrays  a  continental  derivation.  Several,  how- 
ever, are  the  common  property  of  most  of  the  Italian  provinces.  There 
is  a  charming  Yicentine  version  of  "  The  Siren,"  and  the  "  Four  Sighs  " 
makes  its  appearance  in  Tuscany  under  a  dress  of  pure  Italian.  Has 
Sicily,  then,  a  right  to  the  honour  of  their  invention  1  There  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  has,  but  of  proof  there  is  none.  Granted  that  a 
canzuna  emigrated  to  Sicily  from  Tuscany  or  Provence,  but  received  its 
letters  of  naturalisation  in  the  island  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  is 
it  likely  that  we  could  now  detect  signs  of  its  foreign  parentage  1  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  songs  current  in  Sicily  which 
bear  unequivocal  witness  to  their  continental  source ;  and  again,  there 
is  a  third  category,  comprising  the  songs  of  the  Lombard  colonies  of 
Piazza  and  San  Fratello  which  have  a  purely  accidental  connection  with 
Sicily.  The  fcmnders  of  this  community  were  Lombards  or  Longobards, 
who  were  attracted  to  Sicily  somewhere  in  the  eleventh  century,  either 
by  the  fine  climate  and  the  demand  for  soldiers  of  fortune,  or  by  the 
marriage  of  Adelaide  of  Monferrato  with  Count  Pvoger  of  Hauteville. 
But  what  is  far  more  curious  than  how  or  why  they  came,  is  the  circum- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  isolation  in  which  they  seem  to  have  lived, 
and  their  preservation  to  this  day  of  a  dialect  analogous  with  that  spoken 
at  Monferrato.  In  this  dialect  there  exist  a  good  many  songs,  but  a  full 
collection  of  them  has,  we  believe,  yet  to  be  made.  Besides  the  ciuri 
and  canzuni,  there  is  another  style  of  love-song,  very  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Sicilian  peasantry,  and  that  is  the  aria.  When  a  geasant  youth 
serenades  his  'nnamurata  with  an  aria,  he  pays  her  by  common  consent 
the  most  consummate  compliment  that  lies  in  his  power.  The  arii  are 
songs  of  four  or  more  stanzas — a  form  which  is  not  so  germane  to  the 
Sicilian  folk-poet  as  that  of  the  canzuna  ;  and,  although  he  does  use  it 
occasionally,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  more  often  adapts  a  lettered  or 
foreign  aria  than  composes  a  new  one.  An  aria  is  nothing  unless  sung 
to  a  guitar  accompaniment,  and  is  heard  to  great  advantage  when  pec- 
formed  by  the  barbers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  whiling  away  their  idle 
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hours  with  that  instrument.  The  Sicilian  (lettered)  poet  Giovanni 
Meli  has  written  some  admirable  arii,  many  of  which  have  "become 
popular  songs. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  about  a  class  of  Sicilian  songs 
which  affords  curious  illustration  of  the  universality  of  certain  branches 
of  folk-lore — we  mean  the  nursery  rhymes.  One  instance  of  this  will 
serve  for  all.  In  Sicily  the  nurses  play  a  sort  of  game  on  the  babies' 
features,  which  consists  in  lightly  touching  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  &c.,  giving 
a  caressing  slap  to  the  chin,  and  repeating  at  the  same  time — 

Varvaruttedu, 

Vircca  d'aneddu, 

Nasu  affilatu, 

Occhi  di  stiddi, 

Frunti  quatrata, 

E  te*  cca  'na  timpulata ! 

Now  this  rhyme  has  not  only  its  counterpart  in  the  local  dialect  of  every 
Italian  province,  but  also  in  most  European  languages.  In  France  they 
have  it : 

Beau  front, 
Petits  yeux, 
Nez  cancan, 
Boucho  d'argent, 
Menton  fleuri. 
Chichirichi. 

We  find  a  similar  doggerel  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  as  most  people 
know,  there  are  at  least  two  versions,  one  being — 

Eye  winker, 
Tom  Tinker, 

Nose  dropper, 
Mouth  eater, 
Chinchopper, 
Chincbopper. 

Of  more  intrinsic  interest  than  this  ubiquitous  old  nurse's  nonsense  are 
the  Sicilian  cradle  songs,  in  some  of  which  there  may  also  be  traced  a 
family  likeness  with  the  corresponding  songs  of  other  nations.  As  soon 
as  the  little  Sicilian  gets  up  in  the  morning  he  is  made  to  say — 

While  I  lay  in  my  Led  five  saints  stood  by ; 

Three  at  the  head,  two  at  the  foot — in  the  midst  was  Jesus  Christ. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  beautiful  English  quatrain — - 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  round  my  head, 
One  to  watch,  two  to  pray, 
One  to  bear  my  soul  away. 

But  we  have  here  a  deeper  vein  of  sentiment.  The  Greek-speaking 
peasants  of  Terra  d'Otranto  have  a  song  somewhat  after  the  same  plan : 

I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  my  little  bed ;  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  with  my  Mamma 
Mary  :  the  Mamma  Mary  goes  hence  and  leaves  me  Christ  to  keep  me  company. 
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Very  tender  is  the  four-line  Sicilian  hushaby,  in  which  the  proud  mother 
says — 

How  beautiful  my  son  is  in  his  swaddling  clothes ;  just  think  -what  he  will  be 
•when  he  is  big !  Sleep,  my  babe,  for  the  angel  passes  :  he  takes  from  thee  heaviness, 
and  he  leaves  thee  slumber. 

There  is  in  Vigo's  collection  a  lullaby  so  exquisite  in  its  blended  echoes 
from  the  cradle  and  the  grave  that  it  makes  one  wish  for  two  great 
masters  in  the  pathos  of  childish  things,  such  as  Blake  and  Schumann, 
to  translate  and  set  it  to  music.  It  is  called  "  The  Widow." 

Sweet,  my  child,  in  slumber  lie, 

Father's  dead,  is  dead  and  gone. 

Sleep  then,  sleep,  my  little  son, 
Sleep,  my  son,  and  lullaby. 

Thou  for  kisses  dost  not  cry, 

Which  thy  cheeks  he  heaped  upon. 

Sleep,  then,  sleep,  my  pretty  one, 
Sleep,  my  child,  and  lullaby. 

"We  are  lonely,  thou  and  I, 

And  with  grief  and  fear  I  faint. 

Sleep,  then,  sleep,  my  little  saint, 
Sleep,  my  child,  and  lullaby. 

Why  dost  weep  ?     No  father  nigh. 

Ah,  my  God !  tears  break  his  rest. 

Darling,  nestle  to  my  breast, 
Sleep,  my  child,  and  lullaby. 

Very  scant  information  is  to  be  had  regarding  the  Sicilian  folk-poets 
of  the  past ;  with  one  exception  their  names  and  personalities  have  almost 
wholly  slipped  out  of  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  that  exception  is 
full  three  parts  a  myth.  If  you  ask  a  Sicilian  popolano  who  was  the 
chief  and  master  of  all  rustic  poets,  he  will  promptly  answer,  "  Pietro 
Fullone;"  and  he  will  tell  you  a  string  of  stories  about  the  poetic 
quarry- workman,  dissolute  in  youth,  devot  in  old  age,  whose  fame  was  as 
great  as  his  fortune  was  small,  and  who  addressed  a  troop  of  admiring 
strangers  who  had  travelled  to  Palermo  to  visit  him,  and  were  surprised 

to  find  him  in  rags,  in  the  following  dignified  strain  : — 

• 
Beneath  these  pilgrim  weeds  so  coarse  and  worn 

A  heart  may  still  be  found  of  priceless  worth. 
The  rose  is  ever  coupled  to  the  thorn. 

The  spotless  lily  springs  from  blackest  earth. 
Rubies  and  precious  stones  are  only  born 

Amidst  the  rugged  rocks,  uncouth  and  awarth. 
Then  wonder  not  though  till  the  end  I  wear 
Nought  but  this  pilgrim  raiment  poor  and  bare. 

Unfortunately  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  the  real  Pietro  'Fullone, 
who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  published  some  volumes  of  poetry, 
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mostly  religious,  had  as  little  to  do  with  this  legendary  Fullone  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  is  credible  that  he  may  have  begun  life  as  a  quarry 
workman  and  ignorant  poet,  as  tradition  reports ;  but  it  is  neither 
credible  that  a  tithe  of  the  canzuni  attributed  to  him  are  by  the  same 
author  as  the  writer  of  the  printed  and  distinctly  lettered  poems  which 
bear  his  name,  nor  that  the  bulk  of  the  anecdotes  which  profess  to  relate 
to  him  have  any  other  foundation  than  that  of  popular  fiction.  But 
though  we  hear  but  little,  and  cannot  trust  the  little  we  hear,  of  the 
folk-poet  of  times  gone  by,  for  us  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  we  have  only  to  go  to  his  representative,  who  lives  and  poetizes  at 
the  present  moment.  In  this  or  that  Sicilian  hamlet  there  is  a  man. 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Poet,"  or  perhaps  "  the  Goldfinch."  He  is 
completely  illiterate  and  belongs  to  the  poorest  class ;  he  is  a  blacksmith, 
a  fisherman,  or  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  If  he  has  the  gift  of  improvisation, 
his  fellow- villagers  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  applauded  by  the 
Great  Public — the  dwellers  in  all  the  surrounding  hamlets  assembled  at 
the  fair  on  St.  John's  Eve.  Or  it  may  be  he  is  of  a  meditative  turn  of 
mind,  and  makes  his  poetry  leisurely  as  he  lies  full  length  under  the 
lemon-trees  taking  his  noontide  rest.  Should  you  pass  by,  it  is  unlikely 
he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  lifting  his  eyes.  He  could  not  say  the 
alphabet  to  save  his  life ;  but  the  beautiful  earth  and  skies  and  sea  which 
he  has  looked  on  every  day  since  he  was  born  have  taught  him  some 
things  not  learnt  in  school.  The  little  poem  he  has  made  in  his  head  is 
indeed  a  humble  sort  of  poetry,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  praise  it 
gets  from  the  neighbours  who  come  dropping  into  his  cottage  door,  unin- 
vited, but  sure  of  a  friendly  welcome  next  Sunday  after  mass;  their 
errand  being  to  find  out  if  the  rumour  is  true  that  "  the  Goldfinch  "  has 
invented  a  fresh  canzuna  ? 

Such  is  the  peasant  poet  of  to-day ;  jsuch  he  was  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago.  He  presents  a  not  unlovely  picture  of  a  stage  in. 
civilisation  which  is  not  ours.  To-morrow  it  will  not  be  his  either ;  he 
will  learn  to  read  and  write ;  he  will  taste  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  as  it  grows  in  our  great  centres  of  intellec- 
tual activity ;  he  will  begin  to  "  look  before  and  after."  Still,  he  will  do 
all  this  in  his  own  way,  not  in  our  way,  and  so  much  of  his  childhood 
having  clung  to  him  in  youth,  it  follows  that  his  youth  will  not  wholly 
depart  from  him  in  manhood.  Through  all  the  wonderfully  mixed  vicis- 
situdes of  his  country  the  Sicilian  has  preserved  an  unique  continuity  of 
spiritual  life ;  Christianity  itself  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  no  moral 
cataclysm  like  that  which  engulfed  the  Norseman  when  he  forsook  Odin, 
and  Thor  for  the  White  Christ.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that 
the  new  epoch  he  is  entering  upon  will  modify,  not  change  his  character. 
That  he  has  remained  outside  of  it  so  long,  is  due  rather  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  has  lived  than  to  the  man ;  for  the  Sicilian  grasps 
new  ideas  with  an  almost  alarming  rapidity  when  once  he  gets  hold  of 
them;  of  all  quick  Italians  he  is  the  quickest  of  apprehension.  This 
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very  intelligence  of  his,  called  into  action  by  the  lawlessness  of  his  rulers 
and  by  ages  of  political  tyranny  and  social  oppression,  has  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  that  systemization  of  crime  which  at  one  time  bred  the  Society 
of  the  Blessed  Pauls,  and  now  is  manifested  in  the  Mafia.  It  behoves 
the  Sicilians  of  a  near  future  to  stamp  out  this  plague  spot  on  the  face  of 
their  beautiful  island,  and  thus  allow  it  to  garner  the  full  harvest  of 
prosperity  lying  in  its  mineral  wealth  and  in  the  incomparable  fertility 
of  its  soil.  That  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  people  will  lose  their  lyre 
in  proportion  as  they  learn  their  letters  is  a  poor  reason  for  us  to  bid 
them  stand  still  while  the  world  moves  on ;  human  progress  is  rarely 
achieved  without  some  sacrifices — the  one  sacrifice  we  may  not  make, 
whatever  be  the  apparent  gain,  is  that  of  truth  and  the  pursuit  of  it. 
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FAIE  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow ; 
But  it  hourly  flies  away. — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day ; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

This  is  Bacchus  and  the  bright 

Ariadne,  lovers  true ! 
They,  in  flying  time's  despite, 

Each  with  each  find  pleasure  new  ; 
These,  their  Nymphs,  and  all  their  crew 

Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  blithe  Satyrs,  wanton-eyed, 
Of  the  Nymphs  are  paramours  : 

Through  the  caves  and  forests  wide 

They  have  snared  them  mid  the  flowers ; 

Warmed  with  Bacchus,  in  his  bowers, 
Now  they  dance  and  leap  alway. — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day ; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  fair  Nymphs,  they  are  not  loth 

To  entice  their  lovers'  wiles. 
None  but  thankless  folk  and  rough 

Can  resist  when  Love  beguiles. 
Now  enlaced,  with  wreathed  smiles, 

All  together  dance  and  play. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day ; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 
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See  this  load  behind  them  plodding 

On  the  ass  !     Silenus  he, 
Old  and  drunken,  merry,  nodding, 

Full  of  years  and  jollity ; 
Though  he  goes  so  swayingly, 

Yet  he  laughs  and  quaffs  alway. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Midas  treads  a  wearier  measure  : 

All  he  touches  turns  to  gold  : 
If  there  be  no  taste  of  pleasure, 

What's  the  use  of  wealth  untold  ? 
What's  the  joy  his  fingers  hold, 

When  he's  forced  to  thirst  for  aye? — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day ; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Listen  well  to  what  we're  saying; 

Of  to-morrow  have  no  care ! 
Young  and  old  together  playing, 

Boys  and  gii'ls,  be  blithe  as  air  !  j 
Every  sorry  thought  forswear  ! 

Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Ladies  and  gay  lovers  young  ! 

Long  live  Bacchus,  live  Desire ! 
Dance  and  play;  let  songs  be  sung; 

Let  sweet  love  your  bosoms  fire; 
In  the  future  come  what  may  ! — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow ; 
But  it  hourly  flies  away. 

J.  A.S 
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IN  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine  *  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
extraordinary  trade  in  clandestine  marriages  which  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  was 
carried  on  in  London,  and  which  at  last  came  to  be  chiefly  associated 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fleet  prison.  We  described  the  leading 
features  of  that  disgraceful  traffic,  the  more  prominent  of  the  dissolute 
characters  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  and  the  curious  registers  in  which 
its  results  were  recorded.  We  showed  how,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  this  irregular-marriage  business,  its  transactions  grew  in  number  year 
by  year ;  how  incidents  of  increasing  grossness  attended  it ;  and  how  at 
length  the  scandals  to  which  it  gave  rise  helped  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  law  that  proved  to  be  its  death-stroke. 

Although  the  plentiful  and  ready  supplies  of  quiet  marriage  yielded 
by  the  Fleet  parsons  doubtless  increased  the  demand  for  that  commodity, 
every  one  knows  that  the  motives  by  which  people  are  urged  to  matri- 
monial secrecy  were  neither  created  by  the  reverend  flamens  in  question, 
nor  destroyed  by  the  statute  which  crushed  them.  It  may  be  not  unin- 
teresting if  in  the  present  paper  we  consider  briefly  what  has  since  been 
the  history  of  clandestine  marriage  in  this  country,  and  somewhat  more 
at  length  what  conveniences  remain  under  the  marriage  laws  of  our  own 
day,  for  the  runaway  and  other  couples  who  wish  to  marry  unnoticed. 

The  statute  which  was  fatal  to  the  Fleet  weddings  is  known  as  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act,  "  for  the  better  preventing  of  clandestine  marriages." 
The  aim  of  the  Bill  as  at  first  framed  had  been  to  abolish  the  law  of 
matrimonial  precontract  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  in  the  passage 
of  the  measure  through  Parliament,  Scotland  was  put  beyond  its  opera- 
tion. In  the  form  in  which  it  became  law  it  required  that  all  marriages 
in  England  should  be  solemnized  after  banns,  or  else  by  licence  duly 
granted ;  that  any  not  so  solemnized  should  be  null  and  void ;  that, 
unless  performed  by  special  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  they 
should  take  place  in  parochial  churches  or  chapels  where  banns  had 
usually  been  published ;  and  that  every  person  solemnizing  matrimony 
except  under  these  conditions  should  on  conviction  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony  and  transported  for  fourteen  years.  The  Fleet  parsons  had  taken 
their  stand  on  the  accepted  doctrine  that  marriage  by  a  priest  in  orders 
was  valid  although  irregularly  performed  :  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
by  these  strait  requirements  their  position  was  completely  overthrown. 

*  See  the  Comhill  for  May,  1867. 
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The  Act  came  into  force  on  March  26,  1754.  Immediately  before 
that  date  the  Fleet  marriage-shops  had  been  choked  with  throngs  of 
people  eager  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  expiring  system.  Nor  when  the 
new  law  had  begun  to  work  were  those  wanting  who  dared  to  set  it  at 
nought.  The  year  1754  had  not  ended  before  fresh  offers  of  secret 
marriage  were  made.  The  then  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy, 
pretended  to  persuade  himself  that,  since  his  chapel  was  exempted  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  his  power  to  marry  there  remained  untouched  by 
the  provisions  of  the  late  enactment.  Accordingly  he  performed  in  the 
chapel  many  so-called  marriages  without  the  requisite  preliminaries. 
These  were  in  point  of  fact  doubly  illegal :  they  were  not  solemnized 
after  banns  or  by  licence,  and  they  were  solemnized  in  an  unauthorized 
place.  The  chaplain  was  at  length  convicted  under  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  his  offence.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  priest  who  so  offended  and  was  so  condemned. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  firmly  closed  against  clandestine  marriage  in 
England,  eloping  lovers,  were  obliged  to  look  about  them  in  order  to  find 
some  spot,  out  of  the  country  and  not  too  distant,  where  secret  and 
speedy  matrimony  might  still  be  possible.  What  they  wanted  was  yet 
to  be  had  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  also  in  Guernsey  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  To  these  places  therefore  they  began  to  fly.  The  persons,  how- 
ever, who  went  so  far  to  many  would  necessarily  bear  but  an  extremely 
small  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  had  lately  availed  themselves  of  the 
accommodation  offered  at  the  Hand  and  Pen  and  other  taverns  in  the 
Fleet.  Clandestine  marriage  had  become  a  luxury  obtainable  only  by 
the  few.  And  not  long  did  the  islands  mentioned  continue  to  attract 
even  a  limited  number  of  the  sufferers  from  Lord  Hardwicke's  severity. 
In  1757  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Manx  legislature  which  put  an  end  to 
irregular  marriage  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  while  Guernsey  fell  into  speedy 
disfavour  with  the  lovers  themselves,  because  of  the  tedious  voyage 
incurred  in  getting  there.* 

Although  the  immediate  provocation  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Bill  had 
been  a  case  of  injustice  occurring  in  Scotland,  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  before  it  became  law.  Scotland,  therefore,  continued  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  marriage  by  mere  verbal  contract.  Of  these  opportunities 
runaway  couples  who  had  the  means  to  do  so,  next  availed  themselves. 
To  Edinburgh  they  mostly  went  at  first  to  make  their  nuptial  vows. 
There  degraded  people  who  personated  Anglican  clergymen  were  ready 
to  give  to  their  reciprocal  promises  a  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  approval. 
The  Fleet  parsons  had  at  least  been  ordained  priests,  marrying  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  These  were  sheer  impostors ;  and  what  gave 
validity  to  the  weddings  over  which  they  presided  was  wholly  apart  from 
themselves  and  their  pretended  functions. 

*  See  Brides  and  Bridals,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
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It  was  now  soon  realised  that  people  need  not  go  so  far  as  Edinburgh 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  English  law ;  and  the  village  of  Gretna,  just 
over  the  border,  was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  solving  the 
matrimonial  difficulties  existing  further  south.  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
a  large  number  of  marriages  took  place.  The  exciting  flights  towards 
this  Hymeneal  refuge ;  the  parental  pursuits ;  the  long-sustained 
effrontery  of  those  who  affected  to  unite  the  couples,  are  facts  too  familiar 
to  need  detailed  description.  It  was  not  until  January  1,  1857,  when 
Lord  Brougham's  Act  (19  and  20  Viet.  c.  96)  became  law,  that  clan- 
destine matrimony  at  Gretna  Green  was  effectually  checked.  This 
statute  provided  that  no  irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland  by 
declaration,  acknowledgment,  or  ceremony  should  be  valid,  unless  one  of 
the  parties  should  at  the  date  thereof  have  his  or  her  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence there,  or  should  have  lived  in  that  country  for  twenty-one  days  next 
preceding  such  marriage.  These  conditions  of  course  could  not  be  com- 
plied with  by  fugitive  pairs  from  England,  for  the  success  of  whose  plans 
despatch  was  usually  indispensable. 

From  the  point  now  reached  clandestine  matrimony  amongst  us 
ceases  to  have  a  definite  history.  No  longer  does  the  state  of  the  law  in 
any  quarter  easy  of  access  offer  open  inducements  to  its  accomplishment. 
Henceforth  it  becomes  subtly  evasive  or  daringly  fraudulent.  That  we 
may  give  a  clear  notion  of  what  remains  of  it  at  the  present  time,  let  us 
describe  the  different  modes  of  marriage  which  have  been  available  in 
England  from  the  date  last  mentioned — viz.  the  year  1857.  It  happens 
that  no  change  of  general  importance  in  the  English  law  relating  to  this 
matter  has  taken  place  since  then.  We  shall  inquire  how  far  "  quiet " 
weddings  are  practised  under  each  mode,  forming  our  conclusions  mostly 
from  proof,  but  sometimes  from  inferences  which  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  may  appear  justifiable.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  go  on 
that  secret  marriage  may  be  sought  for  many  and  various  reasons.  The 
motive  impelling  to  it  may  be  positively  criminal,  merely  interested,  or 
simply  foolish.  Sometimes  the  desire  for  it  may  arise  from  feelings  dis- 
tinctly excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy.  While  making  no  pretence  to 
associate  the  effects  with  their  particular  causes  in  all  cases,  we  shall 
sometimes  be  able  to  throw  light  no  less  on  the  latter  than  on  the 
former. 

First  in  dignity  amongst  the  means  of  getting  married  open  to 
Englishmen  must  be  placed  the  special  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Since  the  cessation  of  the  Papal  authority  in  this  country, 
the  Primate  has  possessed  power  to  grant  dispensations  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriage.  His  special  licence  releases  from  obligations  as  to  a 
fixed  term  of  residence,  and  warrants  matrimony  at  any  hour  and  in  any 
place.  It  is  supposed  to  be  granted  to  those  only  of  high  degree.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  national  registers  in  the  custody  of  the 
Registrar-General,  twenty-eight  is  the  largest  number  of  these  licences 
issued  in  a  single  year  since  1841,  while  in  many  years  since  then  not 
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more  than  eight  or  nine  have  been  granted.  We  may  at  once  conclude 
that  persons  wishing  to  many  surreptitiously  would  never,  even  if 
we  suppose  them  able  to  secure  the  Archbishop's  special  licence,  attempt 
to  reach  their  goal  by  so  conspicuous  a  pathway.  That  axithority  for 
marriage,  moreover,  is  an  expensive  luxury,  costing  some  301. 

"We  pass  on  therefore  to  the  common  ecclesiastical  licence  granted  by 
the  Ordinary  through  his  Chancellor  and  Surrogates,  and  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  through  the  Vicars-General.  This 
dispenses  with  publication,  but,  as  most  of  our  readers '  will  be  aware, 
requires  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  in  church,  and  within  the 
canonical  hours — that  is,  between  eight  A.M.  and  noon.  Some  thirty  years 
since  the  common  licence  was  the  authority  for  matrimony  most  often 
used  among  the  middle  classes.  But  the  Church  revival  which  has 
lately  been  in  progress  has  done  much  to  restore  banns  to  favour,  parti- 
cularly amongst  the  upper  divisions  of  those  classes.  The  report  from 
several  dioceses  is  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  licences  granted 
is  diminishing,  or  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
In  1875  only  17,416  marriages  were  stated  in  the  national  registers  to 
have  taken  place  by  common  licence,  while  1 27,762  were  distinguished  as 
having  been  solemnized  after  banns.  In  that  year,  however,  847  church 
marriages  occurred  with  respect  to  which  the  clergy  omitted  to  record  the 
nature  of  the  preliminaries. 

When  we  consider  the  safeguards  by  which  this  mode  of  espousal  is 
protected,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  their  insufficiency.  An  affidavit  is 
indeed  required  from  the  person  applying  for  the  licence,  as  to  residence, 
absence  of  lawful  impediment,  and  parental  consent  if  either  party  to  the 
intended  marriage  be  a  minor.  In  some  dioceses  it  is  the  practice  to 
demand  further  evidence  of  consent ;  biit  this  rule  is  not  universally 
adopted,  and  if  the  affidavit  be  falsely  made  the  crime  committed  does  not 
constitute  perjury,  and  a  forfeiture  of  any  pecuniary  benefit  which  might 
accrue  by  the  marriage  to  the  person  swearing  falsely  as  to  consent  is  the 
only  penalty  expressly  imposed  on  him  by  law.*  The  authority  we  are 
referring  to  adds  that  no  kind  of  publicity  is  given  to  the  application  for 
the  licence,  and  that  no  interval  is  necessary  either  between  application 
and  issue,  or  between  issue  and  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage.  Here, 
then,  are  conditions  certainly  favourable  to  clandestine  matrimony.  The 
evidence  elicited  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Marriage  Laws,  which 
published  their  report  in  1868,  proved  that  illegal  alliances  do — and  not 
seldom — take  place  by  this  process  surreptitiously.  "  Every  year,"  said 
the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  before  the  Commissioners,  when  the  diocese 
of  Oxford  was  under  his  charge,  "  we  have  instances  of  improper  marriages, 
such  as  an  uncle  marrying  his  niece,  or  widower  marrying  the  sister  of 

*  See  The  Marriage  Law  of  England,  pp.  97-8,  by  James  T.  Hammick,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  &e,  (Shaw  and  Sons).  To  the  author  of  this  useful 
Tolume  we  beg  to  acknowledge  much  obligation. 
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his  late  wife,  and  the  like."  And  other  admissions  of  the  same  kind  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  by  equally  credible  witnesses.  The  cost  of 
the  licence,  however,  which  varies  from  two  to  three  pounds,  is  probably 
enough  to  protect  it  from  much  abuse  that  it  might  otherwise  be  exposed 
to.  It  may  also  perhaps  be  hoped  that  among  the  more  harmless  seekers 
after  secret  marriage  there  are  many  who  would  hesitate  to  gain  their 
end  by  means  of  a  false  oath,  even  though  they  might  be  able  to  take 
that  oath  without  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  likely  that  clandestine 
marriages  effected  by  means  of  this  licence  are  mostly  clandestine  for  the 
worst  reasons. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  largely  that  ancient  preface  to  matri- 
mony, the  publication  of  banns,  is  resorted  to  in  this  country.  The 
127,762  weddings  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  by  this  process  in 
1875  represent  more  than  five-eighths  of  the  entire  number  solemnized  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  total  for  the  year  being  201,212.  That  the 
majority  should  choose  this  cheap  means  of  getting  married — and  cheaper 
probably  it  often  is  than  any  other — is  not  strange.  Nor  does  the  time- 
honoured  practice  fail  to  recommend  itself  on  higher  grounds.  When 
man  and  maid  love  one  another  and  wish  to  marry,  it  would  seem  in 
every  way  becoming  that,  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  congregation  or 
congregations  to  which  they  belong,  their  intention  should  be  openly  an- 
nounced, and  any  objection  which  might  be  urged  against  its  fulfilment 
openly  invited.  If  the  publication  be  an  interruption  to  divine  service, 
it  may  well  be  held  to  be  a  reverential  interruption — the  bringing  of 
social  interests  into  church  for  consecration  and  blessing.  But  the 
inquiry  whether  banns  are  inherently  worthy  of  approval  is  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  law  of  banns  in  England  is  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  society.  We  fear  it  must  be  owned  that  this  law  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  banns  as  at  present  published  afford 
indeed  a  "  railroad  to  clandestine  matrimony."  *  The  testimony  of  all 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  is  here  in  full  agreement.  The 
weak  points  of  the  system  are  these  : — 

When  notice  for  banns  is  taken,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  either  of 
the  parties  proposing  to  marry  should  give  that  notice  personally.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  lived  for  any  fixed  time  in  the  parish 
or  parishes  where  publication  is  about  to  take  place.  No  affidavit  or 
declaration  can  be  demanded  from  them  as  to  their  majority,  as  to  the 
fact  that  consent  has  been  obtained  if  either  of  them  be  a  minor,  or  as  to 
the  existence  of  lawful  impediment  to  their  union.  Their  names,  then- 
dwellings,  and  the  length  of  their  residence  therein  having  been  given, 
the  clergyman  can  without  fui-ther  questioning  publish  the  banns  of 
marriage.  He  may,  indeed,  if  he  please,  delay  publication  for  seven  days, 
and  use  the  delay  for  purposes  of  inquiry.  But  this  is  permissive  only, 

*  The  Present  Law  of  Banns  a  Railroad  to  Clandestine  Matrimony  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  Rector  of  Nursling,  Hants.  Hatchards,  1864. 
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not  obligatory  upon  him.  In  populous  parishes  it  is  moreover  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  investigate  the  cases  of  those  who  may  have  taken  up 
a  nominal  residence  on  purpose  to  have  banns  published.  And  this  is 
what  is  often  done.  If  a  man  wish  to  make  improper  use  of  the  existing 
law  his  course  is  clear.  He  goes  from  his  home  to  a  neighbouring  large 
town  where  he  is  unknown.  There  he  takes  a  lodging,  depositing 
perhaps  something  in  the  way  of  luggage  as  a  token  of  occupation,  but 
fulfilling  no  actual  residence.  Inqxdries  are  made  ;  these  are  promptly 
met  by  the  keeper  of  the  lodging.  The  banns  are  published ;  as  a  matter 
of  course  are  not  forbidden;  and  the  marriage  takes  place.  In  this  way 
foolish,  improvident,  and  ill-assorted  matches  are  constantly  contracted 
by  minors  ;  and  still  worse  alliances  are  of  course  possible,  and  no  doubt 
are  often  effected,  by  the  same  means. 

What  remedy,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  applied  to  these  evils  1  Need 
banns  be  altogether  abolished  ]  Abolition  would,  doubtless,  have  its 
advantages.  But  probably  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  usage  at 
present  would  be  as  fruitless  as  that  of  the  dogs  in  the  fable,  which  tried 
to  drink  up  the  river  that  they  might  reach  the  hide  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  which  naturally  enough  burst  in  the  effort.  There  is  too  copious  a 
current  of  feeling  in  favour  of  banns  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  without  counselling  abolition,  advised  that  each 
parish  clergyman  should,  under  certain  restrictions,  be  empowered  to 
issue  marriage  licences  to  his  own  parishioners,  holding  that  this  system 
would  hi  course  of  time  supplant  that  of  banns.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Marriage  Laws  Commission  were  that  the  publication  of  banns 
should  not  be  prohibited  or  interfered  with  when  desired ;  but  that  it 
should  not  in  any  case  be  required  by  law  as  a  condition  of  the  lawful- 
ness or  regularity  of  marriage.  A  writer  on  this  subject,  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred — the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks — has  urged  that  the  change 
needed  relates  only  to  the  mode  of  giving  notice  for  publication.  He 
holds  that  the  particulars  then  demanded  should  be  more  explicit  and 
comprehensive  than  they  now  are ;  that  they  should  be  subscribed  to  by 
both  parties  to  the  projected  marriage;  and  that  the  subscription, 
attested  by  the  clergyman  or  church  officer,  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
legal  declaration  involving  the  declarant,  should  he  make  it  in  a  wilfully 
false  manner,  in  the  penalties  of  perjury — such  a  declaration,  in  fact, 
essentially  as  we  shall  presently  see  to  be  necessary  in  cases  of  notice  of 
marriage  given  to  the  civil  officer. 

The  remaining  authorities  for  matrimony  in  England  are  of  but  late 
origin.  They  date  from  the  year  1837,  when  Lord  Russell's  Marriage 
Act  came  into  operation.  Fundamentally  civil  rather  than  ecclesiastical, 
they  may,  as  we  shall  show,  be  prefatory  either  to  civil  forms  conjoined 
with  religious  rites,  or  to  purely  secular  marriage.  They  consist  of  the 
certificate  and  licence  of  the  Superintendent-Registrar,  an  officer  having 
jurisdiction  over  a  registration  district  usually  co-extensive  with  some 
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poor-law  union.  There  are  632  such  districts  and  Superintendent- 
Registrars  in  England  and  Wales. 

Of  the  two  documents  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  the 
certificate  possesses  the  wider  applicability.  It  authorises  marriage  in 
those  churches  or  chapels  of  the  Church  of  England  where  matrimony 
may  be  solemnized  after  banns;  in  registered  buildings — that  is,  in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  chapels  legally  registered  for  marriages, 
of  which,  after  deducting  cancellations,  the  number  upon  the  register  at 
the  present  time  is  somewhat  under  8,000 ;  in  district  register  offices ; 
and  in  synagogues  and  other  places,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Jews 
and  Qxiakers.  The  power  of  this  matrimonial  warrant,  however,  is  now 
limited  by  an  important  counter  provision.  No  church  or  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  no  registered  place  of  worship,  can  be  used  for 
marriage  on  its  authority  without  the  consent  of  the  clergyman,  priest, 
or  other  person  or  persons  having  the  chief  control  over  the  building. 
The  right  of  veto  is  seldom  directly  exercised.  The  clergy,  indeed,  have 
not  unfrequently  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  they  could  not  consent 
to  marry  couples  in  their  churches  at  the  bidding  of  a  lay  permit :  but 
their  views  of  the  matter  now  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  change.  Occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  a  ;ealous  Dissenting  minister  thinks  an  intended  mar- 
riage unseemly,  and  refuses  his  chapel  for  its  solemnization.  Assuredly 
no  Roman  Catholic  priest  would  allow  the  certificate  to  be  acted  on 
within  his  jurisdiction  in  any  case  where  banns  had  not  previously  been 
published  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  church — unless,  indeed,  a 
special  dispensation  had  been  granted  by  his  bishop.  But  this  is  well 
known  among  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  accordingly  careful  to  comply 
with  the  ecclesiastical  preliminaries  together  with  the  civil. 

The-  Superintendent-Registrar's  licence  is  inapplicable  as  a  warrant 
for  marriage  to  take  place  in  any  church  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
it  avails  with  respect  to  all  other  places  wherein  the  certificate  authorises 
matrimony,  being  subject,  however,  to  the  same  proviso  that  restricts  the 
potency  of  the  last-named  document.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  resorted 
to  by  Roman  Catholics,  except  in  cases  where  time  is  an  object,  when 
the  licence  may  be  applied  for,  as  furnishing  a  shorter  road  to  marriage 
than  the  certificate;  but  in  such  instances  an  episcopal  dispensation  for 
the  publication  of  banns  must  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  or  the  civil 
authority  for  the  wedding  will  not  be  recognised  by  the  priest. 

Both  the  certificate  and  licence  of  the  Superintendent-Registrar  are 
his  acknowledgments  that  publication  of  an  intended  marriage  has  been 
effected  according  to  law.  Hence  before  either  can  be  issued  notice  of 
marriage  must  have  been  duly  given  to  him.  The  conditions  as  to 
giving  notice  are  strict  and  uniform.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an 
intended  wedding  by  certificate.  The  lovers  we  will  assume  live  in  the 
same  Superintendent-Registrar's  district.  One  of  them — it  is  immaterial 
which — must  apply  personally  to  the  Superintendent-Registrar,  or  to 
another  registration  officer,  in  order  that  the  notice  may  be  attested.  We 
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filay  imagine  the  man  performing  this  duty,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  among  the  lower  classes  it  is  too  often  ungallantly  left  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  woman.  The  applicant  will  in  the  first  place  be  asked  if 
his  intended  wife  and  he  have  dwelt  for  seven  days  in  the  district.  We 
suppose  him  able  to  answer  affirmatively.  He  will  then  further  be 
questioned  as  to  whether  he  and  his  proposed  spouse  are  of  full  age ;  if 
not,  whether  the  minor  or  minors  have  the  parental  or  other  necessary 
consent  to  marry,  and — in  certain  circumstances — whether  that  consent 
can  be  produced  in  writing  or  signified  personally ;  also  whether  there  is 
any  legal  impediment  to  the  contemplated  union  by  reason  of  consangui- 
nity, affinity,  or  previous  marriage.  His  replies  to  these  queries  we 
assume  to  be  satisfactory.  He  is  now  given  to  understand  that  he  will 
have  solemnly  to  declare  the  truth  of  that  which  he  has  affirmed,  and 
that  if  he  declare  falsely  he  will  render  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury.  He  has  no  reason,  we  will  conclude,  to  quail  at  this  announce- 
ment. The  particulars  required  for  entry  in  the  notice  now  have  to  be 
given.  Where  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  are  concerned — and  they  it  is 
who  mostly  are  concerned  here — the  difficulty  of  getting  a  correct  state- 
ment of  these  particulars  would  scarcely  be  believed.  It  is  only  too  likely 
that  our  applicant  will  be  unable  either  to  spell  his  sweetheart's  surname, 
or  to  say  whether  she  have  one,  two,  or  three  Christian  names.  She  is 
called  Lizzie  Smart  or  Annie  Gentle ;  that  will  probably  be  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  If  he  be  Irish,  he  will  be  no  less  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  his  own  patronymic.  The  registration  officer  presses  him  to 
say  how  it  is  spelt.  His  answer  is — and  here  our  case  is  not  imaginary 
— "  How  can  such  a  scholar  as  yer  honour  put  such  a  question  to  the 
like  of  me  ]  "  In  the  end  Patrick  most  likely  trudges  off  to  consult 
"  His  Rivei-ence  "  Father  Rafferty,  who  of  course  may  or  may  not  have 
included  family  nomenclature  among  his  studies,  but  whose  decision  as  to 
the  orthography  of  Patrick's  surname  is  nevertheless  accepted  with 
cheerful  and  unhesitating  faith.  If  Patrick's  affianced  be  a  widow,  a 
new  difficulty  is  likely  to  present  itself,  for  that  sprightly  Keltic  dame  is 
nearly  sure  to  have  abandoned  the  family  denomination  of  her  defunct 
husband,  and  to  have  resumed  the  surname  of  her  maidenhood.  She  has 
probably  not  disclosed  the  former  to  her  second  lover,  and  would  greatly 
object  to  be  married,  as  she  says,  "  in  the  name  of  a  dead  man."  This 
reticence  and  this  superstition  have  to  be  overcome,  and  the  truth  to  be 
ascertained.  We  imagine  these  and  other  kindred  difficulties  at  length 
surmounted.  The  notice  having  been  filled  up,  is  signed  and  attested. 
It  is  then  copied  into  a  folio  volume  kept  at  the  district  Register  Office 
for  public  inspection,  and  is  itself  exhibited  in  that  office  during  twenty- 
one  clear  days  afterwards.  If  in  the  course  of  this  time  no  objection  to 
the  nfarriage  be  made  by  certain  pereons  empowered  to  forbid  it — in  the 
event  of  whose  prohibition  signified  in  due  form  all  proceedings  upon  the 
notice  will  be  void ;  and  if,  further,  no  caveat  be  legally  entered  against 
the  issue  of  the  certificate — in  case  of  which  entry  the  issue  must  be 
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suspended  until  the  caveat  be  either  withdrawn  or  shown  to  have  been 
entered  on  frivolous  grounds ;  if  neither  obstacle  present  itself,  the  certi- 
ficate may  issue  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  the  day  of  entry,  that  is, 
on  the  23rd  of  the  month,  if  the  notice  were  entered  on  the  1st,  and  the 
marriage  may  forthwith  take  place.  When  the  intended  husband  and 
wife  live  in  different  districts,  a  notice  of  marriage  must  be  given  to,  and 
a  certificate  issued  by,  the  Superintendent-Registrar  of  each  district ;  but 
under  certain  conditions  both  notices  can  be  given  by  the  same  person. 
The  place  for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  will  usually  be  within 
the  district  or  one  of  the  districts  of  residence ;  although  there  are  special 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  beyond  these  limits. 

When  a  marriage  is  proposed  to  take  place  by  Superintendent-Regis- 
trar's licence,  the  length  of  abode  which  must  have  been  fulfilled  prior  to 
the  giving  of  notice,  in  the  district  where  notice  is  given,  amounts  to 
fifteen  days.  That  term  of  residence,  however,  needs  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  intended  marriage  ;  and  this  rule 
holds  good  whether  at  the  time  of  giving  notice  they  live  in  the  same 
district  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  the  only  special  limitations  are  that 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Superintendent-Registrar  of  that  district  in 
which  the  fifteen  days'  residence  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  licence 
must  be  subsequently  granted  by  the  same  officer.  The  declaration 
necessary  when  notice  of  marriage  by  licence  is  given  is  identical  with 
that  required  for  a  certificate  marriage  ;  the  penalties  incurred  by  making 
it  falsely  are  similar.  The  notice,  too,  has  to  be  entered  in  the  notice- 
book,  but  the  document  itself  is  not  displayed  to  the  vulgar  gaze. 
When  one  clear  day  after  the  day  of  entry  has  elapsed  the  licence  for 
marriage  may  be  granted,  i.e.,  the  notice  having  been  entered  on  the  1st 
of  the  month,  the  licence  may  be  granted  on  the  3rd,  supposing  that  in 
the  interval  no  valid  objection  to  the  marriage  in  either  of  the  forms 
above  mentioned  has  been  advanced.  The  mode  of  marriage  by  the 
Superintendent  Registrar's  licence,  therefore,  is  a  far  more  privileged 
mode  than  that  of  marriage  by  his  certificate.  It  is  easier,  more  speedy, 
and  more  private.  But  it  is  also  much  more  expensive.  The  cost  of  a 
licence  marriage  altogether  is  21.  14s.  Qd. ;  that  of  a  marriage  by  certifi- 
cate may  amount  to  no  more  than  seven  shillings,  and  reaches  nine,  only 
when  the  parties  live  in  different  districts. 

But  without  going  further  into  the  details  of  these  pi-ovisions,  let  us 
look  at  the  civil  system  broadly  with  the  object  of  learning  its  probable 
relation  to  the  question  of  clandestine  marriage.  Objectors  exclaim  at 
the  outset  that  publication  of  intended  matrimony  is  often  imperfectly 
effected  at  the  Register  Office,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  place  of  much 
public  resort.  It  ought  to  be  conceded  to  such  critics  that  nothing  more 
than  potential  publicity  is  aimed  at.  Be  the  Register  Office  where  it  may, 
the  public  can  demand  admittance  to  it  at  all  reasonable  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  notices  and  the  notice-book.  This  being 
secured,  it  is  doubtful  whether  good  would  result  from  attempting  more. 
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A  system  of  actual  publication  was  once  tried  :  it  was  formerly  required 
by  statute  that  marriage  notices  should  be  read  before  the  guardians  ef 
the  poor.  But  this  was  found  to  give  much  offence,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1856 ;  since  which  time  the  present  mode  of  what  we  have  called 
potential  publication  has  prevailed.  It  is  of  course  open  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  mode  might  be  improved  upon ;  but  the  chief  pro- 
tection against  improper  marriage  would  always  lie  in  the  strictness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  notice  must  be  given,  in  the  explicitness  of 
the  declaration  then  required,  and  in  the  punishment  applicable  to  those 
declaring  falsely. 

Of  marriages  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  chapels  techni^ 
cally  called  registered  buildings,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  few  are 
clandestine.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  conditions  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  legal  preliminaries.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  who,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  follow  the'  usages  of  their  own  church  as  to 
marriage  with  great  strictness  apart  from  what  they  are  required  to 
observe  by  statute,  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  improper  matrimony  of 
every  kind  are  especially  zealous.  In  Liverpool,  for  example,  where  there 
is  a  lai-ge  colony  of  Irish,  nothing  can  exceed  the  pains  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  inquire  into  cases  of  proposed  marriage.  When 
notice  for  banns  is  given  to  the  priest,  and  that  required  by  law  to  the 
Superintendent-Registrar,  false  statements  as  to  residence  are  not  seldom 
made  in  the  city  we  have  named.  Deception  of  this  sort  is  attempted, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  extra  fees  when  the  parties  intending  to 
marry  live  in  different  districts,  two  of  which  are  comprised  in  Liver- 
pool ;  perhaps  from  a  desire  for  secrecy,  that  neighbours  may  not  know 
what  is  pending  and  may  not  look  for  festivities.  These  falsehoods, 
should  they  chance  to  escape  detection  by  the  registration  officers,  are 
nearly  sure  to  be  found  out  by  the  priests,  who  will  not  publish  the  banns 
where  there  has  been  misstatement.  The  quest  after  other  impediments 
to  lawful  marriage  possibly  existing  is  followed  by  them  with  correspond- 
ing earnestness  ;  and  on  notice  for  banns  being  given,  the  parish  priests  in 
those  places  in  Ireland  whence  the  persons  wishing  to  marry  have  come 
are  at  once  applied  to  for  information  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  parties. 
And  Liverpool  yields  but  one  instance  on  a  large  scale  of  what  is  going 
on  everywhere.  To  the  painstaking  and  success  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  labour  for  the  prevention  of  improper  matrimony  among 
their  flocks,  ample  testimony  is  borne  from  all  quarters.  Such  endeavours 
appear  to  be  mostly  wanting  amongst  Nonconformist  ministers.  But  in 
the  event  of  a  marriage  being  planned  to  take  place  at  a  Dissenting 
chapel,  where  the  persons  proposing  to  marry  are  entire  strangers,  some 
amount  of  caution  and  inquiry  is  probably  exercised  on  religious,  or,  at 
least,  on  sectarian  grounds,  before  consent  to  the  use  of  the  building  is 
granted.  Such  circumspection  on  the  part  of  chapel  authorities,  and  the 
expectation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  public,  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
likelihood  of  improper  matrimony  in  the  registered  buildings  belonging 
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to  Dissenters.  Together  with  ecclesiastical  checks,  more  or  less  effectual, 
of  the  kinds  above  named,  must  be  considered  the  strictness  of  the  civil 
rules  before  enumerated,  by  which  marriage  in  the  mode  we  are  now 
concerned  with  can  alone  be  reached ;  and,  viewing  the  conditions  as  a 
whole,  the  reader  will  understand  our  assertion  that  but  little  of  clan- 
destinity  can  find  footing  here. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  carry  on  our  inquiry  with  respect  to  marriages 
of  an  entirely  civil  character,  those,  namely,  which  are  celebrated  in 
Register  Offices.  This  branch  of  the  subject  needs  perhaps  some  additional 
fulness  of  statement,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  that  of  which  least  is  gene- 
rally known. 

Except  under  the  legislators  of  the  Commonwealth,  civil  marriage  did 
not  exist  in  England  xintil  it  was  legalised  in  1837.  In  the  days  of 
Puritan  supremacy  matrimony  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  for  a  time 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract.  This  manner  of  cele- 
bration was  extremely  unpopular.  And  it  was  deservedly  so ;  for  it 
denoted  merely  a  prejudice,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
fanatical  and  superstitious,  against  "  the  ring  and  the  book."  The  wed- 
ding was  usually  solemnized  in  church  before  or  after  the  civil  celebra- 
tion, either  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  directory  for  public 
worship,  or  perhaps  in  part  according  to  the  beautiful  form  of  the  pro- 
hibited "  book,"  which  form,  having  been  learnt  by  heart,  was  made  to 
pass  as  an  extempore  service.  The  existing  provisions  for  civil  marriage 
are  not,  we  are  glad  to  say,  compulsory.  They  are  also,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  based  upon  considerations  more  worthy  of  respect  than  prejudice 
and  bigotry. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  civil  marriage, 
that  the  population  amidst  which  we  live  does  not  consist  only  of 
respectable  church-goers.  Within  our  Christendom  is  a  heathendom. 
There  are  swarms  of  dusky  miners  in  Durham  and  South  Wales,  crowds 
of  busy  artisans  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  West  Riding,  throngs  of  care- 
less sailors  in  every  stirring  seaport,  who  are  members  of  no  religious 
body,  and  who — often  to  the  credit,  at  least,  of  their  honesty — shrink 
from  any  approach  to  a  profession  of  religious  feeling.  These  Gentiles 
among  the  chosen  have  the  misfortune — or  rather,  as  we  would  hope, 
the  happiness-^to  share  "  the  passions  of  their  kind."  These  must  love 
and  marry,  and  their  daughters  be  given  in  marriage.  The  question  is, 
shall  they,  pending  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  be  induced  if  possible 
to  form  their  connections  under  legal  sanction,  and  secure  to  their  children 
the  benefits  of  legitimate  birth  ?  The  legislature  has  said  "  Yes,"  and  has 
provided  for  them  means  of  marriage  which  involve  no  religious  profes- 
sion whatever. 

Some  excellent  men  whose  churchmanship  has  been  beyond  question, 
and  amongst  them  Dr.  Hook,  lately  Dean  of  Chichester,  have  held  that  it 
would  be  well  if  marriage  were  treated  by  the  State  as  a  civil  contract  in 
all  cases,  leaving  it  to  each  couple  aboxit  to  marry  to  decide  whether  or 
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not  they  would  further  seek  the  benediction  of  the  Church  upon  their 
union.  Dean  Hook  was  brought  to  this  conclusion  by  a  long  experience 
of  what  he  called  the  "  desecration "  to  which  the  Church  of  England 
marriage  service  is  subjected  by  irreverent  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  the  existing  opportunities  for  marriage  without  religious 
ceremony  have  made  matrimony  less  solemn  and  binding  in  the  eyes  of 
vicious  persons  than  it  formerly  was ;  that  they  have  encouraged  unfaith- 
fulness and  produced  social  difficulties.  Amidst  extreme  opinions  on 
both  sides  such  as  these,  it  will  generally  be  agreed,  when  the  considera- 
tions above  advanced  are  allowed  their  due  weight,  that  permissive  civil 
marriage,  such  as  exists  at  present,  with  authority,  which  also  exists,  to 
add  a  religious  ceremony  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  married,  represents 
a  just  and  reasonable  compromise. 

Register-Office  marriages  are  on  the  increase.  In  1850  the  number  of 
them  did  not  exceed  6,207,  while  in  1875,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  it  reached  21,002.  In  the  former  year  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages solemnized  in  England  and  Wales  was  152,744;  in  the  latter  it 
was  201,212.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
civil  marriages  to  the  entire  number  of  espousals  accomplished,  though 
growing,  is  still  small. 

Besides  that  unwillingness  to  avow  connection  with  any  religious 
body  which  undoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  the  resort  of  certain 
classes  to  the  Register  Office  for  marriage,  there  are  several  other  motives 
which  either  separately  or  conjointly  are  constantly  operating  in  the 
same  direction.  Into  these  motives,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  or 
surmised,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  existence  of  a  previous  connection  between  the  parties, 
and  a  wish  to  repair  error  unobserved,  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  Register-Office  marriage.  To  some  extent,  also,  the  question  as  to  the  mode 
of  matrimony  to  be  adopted  is  merely  a  question  of  expense.  The  lower 
classes  of  Dissenters  not  unfrequently,  when  intending  to  marry,  forsake 
their  chapels  for  the  Register  Office,  on  purpose  to  avoid  paying  five  shillings 
to  their  minister  and  one  shilling  to  their  chapel-keeper ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  orange-flowers,  blue  neckties,  and  a  cab — which  elegances  are 
usually  thought  indispensable  when  marriage  in  "a  place  of  worship"  is 
concerned,  but  which  are  not  held  necessary  a.t  the  Register  Office.  This  spirit 
of  economy  is  to  be  noticed  a  good  deal  in  some  Welsh  districts.  Again,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  working  man  seeks  at  the  Register  Office  an  escape 
from  the  chaff  and  banter  of  his  comrades,  and  also  an  evasion  of  the 
wholesale  treating  which  would  be  expected  from  him  if  the  fact  of  his 
wedding  were  made  known — as  it  would  most  likely  be  if  performed  in 
a  church  or  chapel.  Thus,  in  Leeds,  Derby,  and  other  places,  the 
artisans  often  work  up  to  breakfast  time,  get  married  in  their  working 
clothes  at  the  Register  Office  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  after  the 
last-named  meal  go  back  to  their  labour  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  they  even  manage  to  get  through  their  wedding  during 
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"  the  breakfast  half-hour,"  parting  from  their  brides  afterwards  at  the 
Register- Office  door.  The  civil  ceremony  is  not  such  as  to  detain  them 
long.  It  consists  of  a  brief  declaration,  spoken  by  both  the  parties  to  the 
marriage,  that  there  is  no  lawful  impediment  to  their  union ;  and  of  the 
words  of  contract — equally  brief- — which  also  of  course  have  to  be  uttered 
by  both.  The  marriage  has  further  to  be  registered  and  the  entry  to  be 
signed  on  the  spot  by  six  people,  each  in  the  presence  of  the  rest — namely, 
by  the  persons  married,  two  witnesses,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Super- 
intendent-Registrar. Nothing  further  than  this  is  necessary.  But  there 
is  one  additional  ceremonial  that  is  scarcely  ever  left  out.  The  ancient 
sign  of  wifely  servitude — the  token  (in  Puritan  eyes)  of  abominable 
superstition — cannot  be  dispensed  with  amidst  the  unfettered  agreements 
and  secular  ceremonial  of  Register-Office  weddings :  the  ring  must  be 
given !  It  is  usually  put  silently  on  the  bride's  finger  by  the  bridegroom, 
after  the  forms  of  declaration  and  contract  have  been  gone  through. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  with  a  short  form  of  words,  as  at  Gateshead,  where 
this  laconic  formula  is  used  : — "  I,  A,  give  thee,  B,  this  ring,  in  token  of 
my  affection  and  fidelity."  To  which  announcement  the  bride — prudently 
avoiding  any  approach  to  reciprocal  assurances — responds  : — I,  B,  accept 
it  as  such."  Any  religious  service  at  a  Register-Office  marriage  is  directly 
prohibited  by  law ;  but  a  provision,  already  referred  to,  is  in  operation, 
by  which  such  service  may  be  gone  through  after  the  civil  celebration. 
To  the  causes  above  named  as  producing  civil  matrimony,  many  others 
of  less  frequent  operation  might  be  added. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  many  of  the  cases  we  have  been 
describing  the  secrecy  of  marriage  at  the  Register  Office  is  its  attraction.. 
Here  then  is  a  kind  of  "  quiet "  matrimony  in  extensive  exercise.  But 
it  will  be  allowed  that,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  reasons  of  the  desire 
for  quietude  have  been  excusable,  harmless,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
worthy  of  approbation.  If  clandestine  marriages  were  always  clandestine 
from  causes  as  innocent  as  those  just  stated,  there  would  be  but  little 
evil  in  clandestinity.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  motives  we 
have  cited,  and  such  as  they,  ought  within  due  limits  to  be  considered 
and  indulged.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do,  that  an 
important  section  of  the  clergy  have  lately  advocated,  with  this  very 
object,  a  resort  to  the  Superintendent-Registrar's  certificate  as  preliminary 
to  marriage  at  church.  By  following  this  advice,  persons  wishing  for 
harmless  reasons  to  avoid  publicity  may  at  least  escape  the  ordeal  of 
banns  without  going  to  the  Register  Office  to  marry.  That  they  are 
counselled  to  take  such  a  coiirse  implies  a  sensible  disposition  to  advance 
the  proper  in'luences  of  re^giou  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  upon  the  lines 
already  laid  down  by  law.  Further  good  service  might  also  probably  be 
rendered  by  the  c  ergy  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  would  to  some 
extent  adopt  Dr.  Hook's  view  of  the  question,  and  in  certain  cases 
encourage  civil  marriage  with  the  addition  of  a  private  religious  ceremony 
afterwards. 
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We  shall  not  have  been  understood  to  claim  for  the  Register  Office  a 
monopoly  of  such  clandestine  marriages  as  may  be  considered  innocent. 
Nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny  that  ill-disposed  people  do  from  time  to  time 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  made  by  law  for  marriage  therein.    But 
probably  we  nearly  reach  here  the  limit  of  what  legislation  can  do  to 
prevent  improper  alliances.     In  the  process  described  as  leading  to  civil 
marriage,  the  shortcomings  of  the  preliminaries  to  banns  and  ecclesiastical 
licences  are  certainly  avoided.    Except,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  publica- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  further  improvements.     The  system 
in  question  places  effectual  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fraud,  and  provides 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders.    If  some  are  found  able  to  overcome  the 
obstacles,  at  least  the  means  of  their  chastisement  are  not  wanting.     The 
enemies  of  the  mode  of  procedure  represented  by  the  registration  official 
aver  that  in  attesting  notices  his  office  is  not  sufficiently  that  of  an 
investigator.     The  charge  is  probably  based  on  imperfect  information. 
The  registration  official,  in  discharging  the  function  referred  to,  acts 
under  precise  and  strictly  binding  rules,  which — as  indeed  has  already 
bean  shown — demand  from  him  much  inquiry.     Let  a  single  further 
example  of  the  care  which  these  rules  impose  be  given.  In  the  important 
matter  of  consent,  in  the  case  of  a  minor's  marriage,  they  require  that  if 
the  wedding  be  proposed  to  take  place  at  a  Register  Office,  the  parental 
or  other  sanction  shall  always  be  either  personally  signified  or  given  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent-Registrar  before  the  issue  of  his  certificate 
or  licence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Registrar-General's  regulations  are 
in  some  quarters  deemed  too  exacting.     It  is  argued,  for  instance,  in 
reference  to  this  same  matter  of  consent,  that  the  strictness  enjoined  with 
respect  to  it  not   unfrequently  operates  cruelly   upon  young  people. 
"  Parents,"  say  these  advocates  of  the  minor's  cause,  "  often  act  oppres- 
sively and  with  selfishness  in  discountenancing  the  matrimonial  wishes 
of  their  children.     Take  a  case — arising  not  seldom  in  manufacturing 
towns — where  a  son  under  age,  and  living  with  his  parents,  earns  wages 
enough  to  marry  on  with  comfort.     The  son  has  a  sweetheart  whom  he 
would  like  to  wed ;  but  the  father,  unwilling  to  lose  that  son's  useful 
contribution  to  home  expense,  forbids  his  marriage  for  that  and  for  no 
better  reason."     To  such  complaints  it  can  only  be  answered  that  the 
parent  is  here  acting  within  his  just  rights ;  that  his  motive  may  not  be 
entirely  selfish ;  and  that  probably  neither  the  lad  nor  his  lass  will  be 
any  the  worse  for  exercising  patience.     A  stronger  case  is  that  where  a 
family  is  forsaken  by  the  father,  who,  although  believed  to  be  living, 
conceals  his  place  of  abode  from,  those  who  have  claims  upon  him.     It  is 
certainly  hard  that  his  daughter — say  an  industrious  milliner  aged  nine- 
teen— should  be  unable  to  improve  her  position  by  marriage  for  two 
whole  years  because  she  cannot  gain  her  father's  consent  to  the  alliance, 
whereas  he  most  likely  cares  not  a  jot  whether  she  marry  or  no.   In  such 
an  instance — so  long  as  the  law  of  banns  continues  to  be  what  it  is — the 
girl's  best  course  would  be  to  have  banns  published  for  marriage  at 
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church.  She  is  clearly  one  who  may  with  fairness  take  the  benefit  of  the 
system  tinder  which  consent  is  assumed  if  dissent  be  not  expressed.  The 
declaration  as  to  consent,  now  always  requisite  when  notice  of  the  marriage 
of  a  minor  who  is  not  a  widow  is  given  to  the  civil  officer,  though,  as 
we  doubt  not,  a  most  important  security  against  undesirable  matrimony, 
might  possibly  with  advantage  be  made  waivable  in  some  cases  under 
proper  guarantees;  but  so  long  as  itis  in  dispensable  that  consent  be  declared 
to,  proof  of  consent  must  be  held  a  most  salutary  requirement. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  passing  as  to  the  advantage — which  belongs 
to  all  marriages  effected  by  civil  process — of  a  formal  register  of  each 
wedding  made  by  those  who  are  subject  to  uniform  official  rules  in  the 
preparation  of  the  records.  The  church  registers  of  marriages  are 
undoubtedly,  under  the  present  system,  much  better  kept  than  they 
used  to  be.  We  have  often  met  with  such  registers  excellently  made 
— clear,  accurate,  and  manifestly  genuine.  But  ft  can  hardly  be  said 
that  universally  or  even  usually  they  fully  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion. The  detailed  observances  which  are  found  necessary  to  render 
registers  complete  and  satisfactory  cannot  be  enforced  on  a  body 
like  the  clergy  as  they  can  be  enforced  on  officers  connected  with  a 
civil  department.  It  would  in  many  respects  be  advantageous  if  all 
marriages — like  all  births  and  deaths — could  be  civilly  recorded.  Of 
the  awkwardness  which  may  result  from  want  of  care  and  method  in 
the  registration  of  matrimonial  contracts  many  examples  might  be 
given.  One  instance  occurs  to  us  as  we  write.  Two  couples  were  married 
in  the  same  church  at  about  the  same  time.  Probably  through  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  registers,  the  same  husband  was  inadvertently 
allotted  in  the  register-book — which  the  parties  had  some  of  them  signed 
by  mark — to  both  wives.  The  woman  to  whom  the  wrong  spouse  had 
been  given,  applying,  perhaps,  for  her  "marriage  lines,"  found  out  theerror. 
Deep  indeed  was  her  anguish  at  the  discovery.  She  came  with  tears  to 
the  Superintendent-Registrar  of  the  district  and  besought  him  to  remarry 
her.  Although  the  man  with  whom  she  found  herself  mated  in  the  register 
may  have  possessed  an  excellent  character  and  great  attractions,  she  pro- 
bably felt  with  Louisa  in  The  Duenna  : — "  He  has  the  worst  fault  a  hus- 
hand  can  have ;  he's  not  my  choice."  Fortunately  means  exist  for  the 
correction  of  such  mistakes ;  but  where  compliance  with  a  definite  code 
of  fixed  rules  for  registration  can  be  enforced,  the  liability  to  error  and 
the  need  for  corrections  are  reduced  to  their  minimum. 

To  sum  up  :  we  gather  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  clandestine  mar- 
riages which  now  occur  in  England  take  place  after  publication  of  banns. 
With  a  distinct  preference  for  this  process,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  as  the  law  concerning  it  at  present  stands,  it  affords  greater 
facilities  for  "  evasion,  deceit,  and  fraud  "  than  either  of  the  others  by 
which  matrimony  may  be  effected.  We  find,  too,  that  the  Surrogate's 
licence  may  easily  be  abused  by  those  who  have  no  objection  to  make  a 
false  oath ;  the  flaw  here  being  that  the  making  of  such,  an  oath  in  order 
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to  procure  the  licence  is  not  a  punishable  offence.  With  respect  to  mar- 
riages solemnized  in  chapels  after  civil  preliminaries  have  been  gone 
through,  we  infer  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  are  surreptitiously 
entered  upon,  the  deterrent  transactions  with  the  civil  officer  being  effec- 
tually supplemented  by  the  influence  of  the  priest  or  minister.  Lastly, 
we  find  that  the  comparative  privacy  of  marriage  in  the  Register  Office — 
marriage,  that  is,  wholly  civil — attracts  many  who  would  rather  wed 
quietly,  but  whose  reasons  for  this  preference  are  not  illegal,  perhaps  not 
even  blameworthy ;  and  while  advocating  a  generous  recognition  of  harm- 
less motives  such  as  are  here  discovered,  we  do  not  fail  to  own  that  the 
system  which  now  indulges  them  does  also  shelter  some  amount  of  evil 
intent,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  precautions  by  which  it  is  guarded.  The 
general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be — one  which  was  foreshadowed  in  a 
statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper — that  no  statutory  provi- 
sions must  be  expected  entirely  to  do  away  with  clandestine  marriage  of  a 
more  or  less  improper  character.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  certain  conspicuous  defects  in  our  present  composite  provisions  for 
matrimony  which  needlessly  facilitate  the  evil,  and  which*  ought  to  be 
got  rid  of. 

If,  in  the  matter  of  marriages,  England  and  Wales  could  be  considered 
alone,  the  removal  of  these  flaws  would  not  be  difficult ;  and  without  any 
sweeping  changes  the  law  might  probably  be  made  as  effectual  for  the 
prevention  of  the  mischief  in  question  as  any  law  could  be  made.  But 
the  real  legislative  problem  to  be  solved  in  reference  to  the  subject  is — 
how  to  assimilate  the  marriage  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  pro- 
blem is  beset  by  great  difficulties,  from  which  the  boldest  reformers  seem 
to  shrink.  The  blemishes  in  our  existing  preliminaries  to  marriag6* 
will  most  likely  continue  unremoved  till  some  unusually  dexterous 
lawgiver  is  able  to  hit  upon  a  "happy  compromise  "  by  which  the  q.  e.  d. 
•of  this  pons  asinorum  may  be  reached.  When  the  larger  question  thus 
comes  to  be  effectually  dealt  with,  the  smaller,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  effectually  dealt  with  also. 

E.  W. 
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IT  has  been  recognised,  ever  since  geology  has  become  truly  a  science, 
that  the  two  chief  powers  at  work  in  remodelling  the  earth's  surface  are 
fire  and  water.  Of  these  powers  one  is  in  the  main  destructive,  and 
the  other  preservative.  Were  it  not  for  the  earth's  vulcanian  energies, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  world  would  long  since  have  been 
rendered  unfit  for  life, — at  least  of  higher  types  than  we  recognise  among 
sea-Creatures.  For  at  all  times  aqueous  causes  are  at  work,  levelling  the 
land,  however  slowly  ;  and  this  not  only  by  the  action  of  sea  waves  at 
the  border-line  between  land  and  water,  but  by  the  action  of  rain  and 
flood  over  inland  regions.  Measuring  the  destructive  action  of  water 
by  what  goes  on  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man,  or  even  during  many  successive 
generations,  we  might  consider  its  effects  very  slight,  even  -as  on  the 
other  hand  we  might  underrate  the  effects  of  the  earth's  internal  fires, 
were  we  to  limit  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  upheaval  and  of  depres- 
sion (not  less  preservative  in  the  long  rim)  during  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years.  As  Lyell  has  remarked  in  his  Principles  of 
Geology,  "  our  position  as  observers  is  essentially  unfavourable  when  we 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  changes  now  in 
progress.  As  dwellers  on  the  land,  we  inhabit  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  surface ;  and  that  portion  is  almost  exclusively  a  theatre  of  decay, 
and  not  of  reproduction.  We  know,  indeed,  that  new  deposits  are 
annually  formed  in  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  every  year  some  new 
igneous  rocks  ai'e  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  we  cannot 
watch  the  progress  of  their  formation  ;  and  as  they  are  only  present  to 
our  minds  by  the  aid  of  reflection,  it  requires  an  effort  both  of  the  reason 
and  the  imagination  to  appreciate  duly  their  importance."  But  that 
they  are  actually  of  extreme  importance,  that  in  fact  all  the  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  our  earth  at  present  are  due  to  the  steady  action 
of  these  two  causes,  no  geologist  now  doubts. 

We  propose  to  consider,  in  the  present  essay,  one  form  in  which  the 
earth's  aqueous  energies  effect  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the 
land.  The  sea  destroys  the  land  slowly  but  surely,  by  beating  upon  its 
shores  and  by  washing  away  the  fragments  shaken  down  from  cliffs  and 
rocks,  or  the  more  finely  divided  matter  abstracted  from  softer  sti-ata. 
In  this  work  the  sea  is  sometimes,  as.  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  note, 
assisted  by  the  other  form  of  aqueous  energy, — the  action  of  rain.  But 
in  the  main,  the  sea  is  the  destructive  agent  by  which  shore  lines  are 
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changed.  The  other  way  in  which  water  works  the  destruction  of  land 
affects  the  interior  of  land  regions,  or  only  affects  the  shore  line  by 
removing  earthy  matter  from  the  interior  of  continents  to  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  whence  perhaps  the  action  of  the  sea  may  carry  it  away 
to  form  shoals  and  sand-banks.  We  refer  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  downfall  of  rain.  All  these  effects,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, tend  to  level  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  mountain  torrent 
whose  colour  betrays  the  admixture  of  earthy  fragments  is  carrying 
those  fragments  from  a  higher  to  lower  levels.  The  river  owes  its  colour 
in  like  manner  to  earth  which  it  is  cai-rying  down  to  the  sea  level. 
The  flood  deposits  in  valleys  matter  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
hill  slopes.  Rainfall  acts,  however,  in  other  ways,  and  sometimes  still 
more  effectively.  The  soaked  slopes  of  great  hills  give  way,  and  great 
landslips  occur.  In  winter  the  water  which  has  drenched  the  land 
freezes,  in  freezing  expands,  and  then  the  earth  crumbles  and  is  ready  to 
be  carried  away  by  fresh  rains ;  or  when  dry,  by  the  action  even  of  the 
wind  alone.  Landslips  too  are  brought  about  frequently  in  this  way, 
which  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  which  are  caused  by  the 
unaided  action  of  heavy  rainfalls. 

The  most  energetic  action  of  aqueous  destructive  forces  is  seen  when 
water  which  has  accumulated  in  the  higher  regions  of  some  mountain 
district  breaks  its  way  through  barriers  which  have  long  restrained  it, 
and  rushes  through  such  channels  as  it  can  find  or  make  for  itself  into 
valleys  and  plains  at  lower  levels.  Such  catastrophes  are  fortunately  not 
often  witnessed  in  this  country,  nor  when  seen  do  they  attain  the  same 
magnitude  as  in  more  mountainous  countries.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
as  though  they  could  attain  very  great  proportions  only  in  regions  where 
a  large  extent  of  mountain  surface  lies  above  the  snow  line.  The  reason 
why  in  such  regions  floods  are  much  more  destructive  than  elsewhere 
will  readily  be  perceived  if  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  some  of  these 
terrible  catastrophes. 

Take  for  instance  the  floods  which  inundated  the  plains  of  Martigny 
in  1818.  Early  in  that  year  it  was  found  that  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Bagnes,  one  of  the  largest  side-valleys  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone 
above  Geneva,  had  been  converted  into  a  lake  through  the  damming  up  of  a 
narrow  outlet  by  avalanches  of  snow  and  ice  from  a  lofty  glacier  overhang- 
ing the  bed  of  the  river  Dranse.  The  temporary  lake  thus  formed  was  no 
less  than  half  a  league  in  length,  and  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
its  greatest  depth  exceeding  two  hundred  feet.  The  inhabitants  perceived 
the  terrible  effects  which  must  follow  when  the  barrier  burst,  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  in  the  spring.  They  therefore  cut  a  gallery  seveu 
hundred  feet  long  through  the  ice,  while  as  yet  the  water  was  at  a 
moderate  height.  "When  the  waters  began  to  flow  through  this  channel, 
their  action  widened  and  deepened  it  considerably.  At  length  nearly 
half  the  contents  of  the  lake  were  poured  off.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
heat  of  the  weather  increased,  the  middle  of  the  barrier  slowly  melted 
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away,  tintil  it  became  too  weak  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  vast 
mass  of  water.  Suddenly  it  gave  way ;  and  so  completely  that  all  the 
water  in  the  lake  rushed  out  in  half-an-hour.  The  effects  of  this  tre- 
mendous outrush  of  the  imprisoned  water  were  fearful.  "  In  the  course 
of  their  descent,"  says  one  account  of  the  catastrophe,  "  the  waters  en- 
countered sereral  narrow  gorges,  and  at  each  of  these  they  rose  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  burst  with  new  violence  into  the  next  basin,  sweeping 
along  forests,  houses,  bridges,  and  cultivated  land."  It  is  said  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  flood  at  various  parts  of  its  course,  that 
it  resembled  rather  a  moving  mass  of  rock  and  mud  than  a  stream  of 
water.  "  Enormous  masses  of  granite  were  torn  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
valleys,  and  whirled  for  hundreds  of  yards  along  the  course  of  the  flood." 
M.  Escher,  the  engineer,  tells  us  that  a  fragment  thus  whirled  along 
was  afterwards  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  no  less  than  sixty  yards. 
"  At  first  the  water  rushed  on  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  and  the  whole  distance  (forty-five  miles)  which  separates  the 
Valley  of  Bagnes  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  traversed  in  little 
more  than  six  hours.  The  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  drowned  in 
Martigny  were  found  floating  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
near  Yevey.  Thousands  of  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,-  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  flood  were  earned 
down  beyond  Martigny.  In  fact,  the  flood  at  this  point  was  so  high, 
that  some  of  the  houses  in  Martigny  were  filled  with  mud  up  to  the 
second  story." 

It  is  to  be  noted  respecting  this  remarkable  flood,  that  its  effects 
were  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  valleys  to  make  an  outlet  for  the  imprisoned  waters.  It 
was  calculated  by  M.  Escher  that  the  flood  carried  down  300,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  every  second,  an  outflow  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Rhine  below  Basle.  But  for  the  drawing  off  of  the  temporary  lake,  the 
flood,  as  Lyell  remarks,  would  have  approached  in  volume  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Europe.  "  For  several  months  after  the  debdcle  of 
1818,"  says  Lyell,  "the  Dranse,  having  no  settled  channel,  shifted  its 
position  continually  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  valley,  carrying 
away  newly  erected  bridges,  undermining  houses,  and  continuing  to  be 
charged  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter  as  the  fluid  could  hold 
in  suspension.  I  visited  this  valley  four  months  after  the  flood,  and  was 
witness  to  the  sweeping  away  of  a  bridge  and  the  undermining  of  part 
of  a  house.  The  greater  part  of  the  ice-barrier  was  then  standing,  pre- 
senting vertical  cliffs  150  feet  high,  like  ravines  in  the  lava-currents  of 
Etna,  or  Auvergne,  where  they  are  intersected  by  rivers."  It  is  worthy 
of  special  notice  that  inundations  of  similar  or  even  greater  destructive- 
ness  ha\e  occurred  in  the  same  region  at  former  periods. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  destructive  action  of  floods  in 
mountain  districts  that  ice  and  snow  should  assist,  as  in  the  Martigny 
flood.  In  October,  1868,  the  cantons  of  Tessin,  Grisons,  Uri,  Valois, 
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and  St.  Gall,  suffered  terribly  from  the  direct  effects  of  heavy  rainfall. 
The  St.  Gothard,  Spliigen,  and  St.  Bernhardin  routes  were  rendered 
impassable.  In  the  former  pass  twenty-seven  lives  were  lost,  besides 
many  horses  and  waggons  of  merchandise.  On  the  three  routes  more 
than  eighty  persons  in  all  perished.  In  the  small  village  of  Loderio 
alone,  no  less  than  fifty  deaths  occurred.  The  damage  in  Tessin  was 
estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds.  In  Uri  and  Valois  large  bridges 
were  destroyed  and  carried  away.  Everything  attested  the  levelling 
power  of  rain ;  a  power  which,  when  the  rain  is  falling  steadily  on 
regions  whence  it  as  steadily  flows  away,  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  beyond  our  own  country  for 
evidence  of  the  destructive  action  of  water.  We  have  had  during  the 
past  two  years  very  striking  evidence  in  this  respect,  which  need  scarcely^ 
be  referred  to  more  particularly  here,  because  it  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  all  our  readers.  Looking  over  the  annals  of  the  last  half  century  only,, 
we  find  several  cases  in  which  the  power  of  running  water  in  carrying 
away  heavy  masses  of  matter  has  been  strikingly  shown.  Consider,  for 
instance  the  effects  of  the  flood  in  Aberdeenshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  early  in  August,  1829.  In  the  course  of  two  days  a  great 
flood  extended  itself  over  "  that 'part  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland  which 
would  be  cut  off  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  head  of  Loch  Hannoch, 
one  towards  Inverness  and  the  other  to  Stonehaven."  The  total  length 
of  various  rivers  in  this  region  which  were  flooded  amounted  to  between 
five  and  six  hundred  miles.  Their  courses  were  marked  everywhere  by 
destroyed  bridges,  roads,  buildings,  and  crops.  Sir  T.  D.  Lander  records 
"  the  destruction  of  thirty-eight  bridges,  and  the  entire  obliteration  of  a 
great  number  of  farms  and  hamlets.  On  the  Nairn,  a  fragment  of  sand- 
stone fourteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick,  was  carried 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  river.  Some  new  ravines  were  formed 
on  the  sides  of  mountains  where  no  streams  had  previously  flowed,  and 
ancient  river  channels,  which  had  never  been  filled  from  time  imme- 
morial, gave  passage  to  a  copious  flood."  But  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able effect  of  these  inundations  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dee  at  Ballater.  It  consisted  of  five  arches,  spanning  a  water- 
way of  260  feet.  The  bridge  was  built  of  granite,  the  piers  resting  on 
rolled  pieces  of  granite  and  gneiss.  We  read  that  the  different  parts  of 
this  bridge  were  swept  away  in  succession  by  the  flood,  the  whole  mass 
of  masonry  disappearing  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Mr.  Farquharson 
states  that  on  his  own  premises  the  river  Don  forced  a  mass  of  four  or 
five  hundred  tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  up  an  inclined  plane,  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards,  and 
left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap  about  three  feet  deep  on  a  flat  ground, 
the  heap  ending  abruptly  at  its  lower  extremity."  At  first  sight  this 
looks  like  the  reverse  of  that  levelling  action  which  we  here  have 
attributed  to  water.  But  in  reality  it  indicates  the  intense  energy 
of  this  action;  which  drawing  heavy  masses  down  along  with  swiftly 
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flowing  water,  communicates  to  them  so  great  a  momentum,  that  on 
encountering  in  their  course  a  rising  slope,  they  are  carried  up  its  face 
and  there  left  by  the  retreating  flood.  The  rising  of  these  masses  no 
more  indicates  an  inherent  uplifting  power  in  running  water,  than  the 
ascent  of  a  gently  rising  slope  by  a  mass  which  has  rolled  headlong  down 
the  steep  side  of  a  hill  indicates  an  upward  action  exerted  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Even  small  rivers,  when  much  swollen  by  rain,  exhibit  great  energy 
in  removing  heavy  masses.  Thus  Lyell  mentions  that  in  August,  1827, 
the  College,  a  small  river  ,which  flows  down  a  slight  declivity  from  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  carried  down  several  thousand 
tons'  weight  of  gravel  and  sand  to  the  plain  of  the  Till.  This  little  river 
also  carried  away  a  bridge  then  in  process  of  building,  "  some  of  the  arch 
stones  of  which,  weighing  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were 
propelled  two  miles  down  the  rivulet."  "On  the  same  occasion  the  current 
tore  away  from  the  abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  greenstone 
porphyry,  weighing  nearly  two  tons,  and  transported  it  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Instances  are  related  as  occurring  repeatedly, 
in  which  from  one  to  three  thousand  tons  of  gravel  are  in  like  manner 
removed  by  this  streamlet  to  still  greater  distances  in  one  day." 

It  may  appear,  however,  to  the  reader  that  we  have  in  such  instances 
as  these  the  illustration  of  destructive  agencies  which  are  of  their  very 
nature  limited  within  very  narrow  areas.  The  torrent,  or  even  the  river, 
may  wear  out  its  bed  or  widen  it,  but  nevertheless  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  modifying  the  aspect  of  the  region  through  which  it  flows. 
Even  in  this  respect,  however,  the  destructive  action  of  water  is  not 
nearly  so  limited  as  it  might  appear  to  be.  Taking  a  few  centuries  or  a 
few  thousand  years,  no  doubt,  we  can  attribute  to  the  action  of  rivers, 
whether  in  ordinary  flow  or  in  flood,  little -power  of  modifying  the  region 
which  they  drain.  But  taking  that  wider  survey  (in  time)  of  fluviatile 
work  which  modern  science  requires,  dealing  with  this  form  of  aqueous 
energy  as  we  deal  with  the  earth's  vulcanian  energies,  we  perceive  that 
the  effects  of  river  action  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of  time  are  not 
limited  to  the  course  which  at  any  given  time  a  river  may  pursue.  .  In 
carrying  down  material  along  its  course  to  the  sea,  a  river  is  not  merely 
wearing  down  its  own  bed,  but  is  so  changing  it  that  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  become  unfit  to  drain  the  region  through  which  it  flows.  Its 
bottom  must  of  necessity  become  less  inclined.  Now  although  it  will 
then  be  lower  than  at  present,  and  therefore  be  then  even  more  than  now 
the  place  to  which  the  water  falling  upon  the  region  traversed  by  the 
river  will  naturally  tend,  it  will  no  longer  carry  off  that  water  with 
sufficient  velocity.  Three  consequences  will  follow  from  this  state  of 
things.  In  the  first  place  there  will  be  great  destruction  in  the  sur- 
rounding region,  through  floods,  because  of  inadequate  outflow ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  overflowing  waters  will  in  the  course  of  time  find  new 
channels,  or  in  other  words  new  rivers  will  be  formed  in  this  region ; 
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thirdly,  owing  to  the  constant  presence  of  large  quantities  of  water  in  the 
depressed  bed  of  the  old  river,  the  banks  on  either  side  will  suffer,  great 
landslips  occurring  and  choking  up  its  now  useless  channel.  Several 
rivers  are  undergoing  these  changes  at  the  present  time,  and  others, 
which  are  manifestly  unfit  for  the  work  of  draining  the  region  through 
which  they  flow  (a  circumstance  attested  by  the  occurrence  of  floods  in 
every  wet  season),  must  before  long  be  modified  in  a  similar  way. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  form  in  which  the 
destructive  action  of  inland  waters,  or  we  may  truly  say,  the  destructive 
action  of  rain,  are  manifested, — viz.  in  landslips.  These,  of  course,  are 
also  caused  not  unfrequently  by  vulcanian  action,  but  equally  of  course 
landslips  so  caused  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject.  Landslips 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  rain,  are  often  quite  as  extensive  as  those 
occasioned  by  vulcanic  energy,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  common. 
We  may  cite  as  a  remarkable  instance  a  landslip  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  now  in  progress,  in  a  district  of  the  city  of  Bath  called  Hedg- 
mead,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  a  subterranean  stream  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  the 
continued  washing  away  of  which  causes  the  shifting ;  but  the  recent 
heavy  rains  have  caused  the  landslip  to  become  more  marked. 

Besides  slow  landslips,  however,  rain  not  unfrequently  causes  great 
masses  of  earth  to  be  precipitated  suddenly,  and  where  such  masses  fall 
into  the  bed  of  a  river,  local  deluges  of  great  extent  and  of  the  most  de- 
structive character  often  follow.  The  following  instances,  cited  in  an 
abridged  form  from  the  pages  of  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  attest 
the  terrible  nature  of  catastrophes  such  as  these. 

Two  dry  seasons  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  were 
followed  by  heavy  rains  on  August  28,  1826.  From  the  steep  and  lofty 
slopes  of  the  River  Saco  great  masses  of  rock  and  stone  were  detached, 
and  descending  carried  along  with  them,  "  in  one  promiscuous  and  fright- 
ful ruin,  forests,  shrubs,  and  the  earth  which  sustained  them."  "  Al- 
though there  are  numerous  indications  on  the  steep  sides  of  these  hills  of 
former  slides  of  the  same  kind,  yet  no  tradition  had  been  handed  down 
of  any  similar  catastrophe  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  growth  of 
the  forest  on  the  very  spots  now  devastated  clearly  showed  that  for  a  long 
interval  nothing  similar  had  occurred.  One  of  these  moving  masses  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  slid  three  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  -a 
quarter  of  a  mile."  At  the  base  of  the  vast  chasms  formed  by  these 
natural  excavations,  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  was  seen,  consisting  of 
transported  earth,  gravel,  rocks  and  trees.  Forests  were  prostrated  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  mere  fields  of  grain  ;  if  they  resisted  for 
awhile,  "  the  torrent  of  mud  and  rock  accumulated  behind  till  it  gathered 
sufficient  force  to  burst  the  temporary  barrier."  "  The  valleys  of  the 
Amonoosuck  and  Saco  presented,  for  many  miles,  an  uninterrupted  scene 
of  desolation,  all  the  bridges  being  earned  away,  as  well  as  those  over  the 
tributary  streams.  In  some  places  the  road  was  excavated  to  the  depth 
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of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  in  others  it  was  covered  with  earth,  rocks, 
and  trees  to  as  great  a  height.  The  water  flowed  for  many  weeks  after  the 
flood  as  densely  charged  with  earth  as  it  could  be  without  being  changed 
into  mud,  and  marks  were  seen  in  various  localities  of  its  having  risen  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  to  more  than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level."  But  perhaps  the  most'  remarkable  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
nature  of  this  cataclysm  is  to  be  found  in  Lyell's  statements  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  region  nineteen  years  later.  "  I  found  the  signs  of 
devastation  still  very  striking,"  he  says ;  "  I  also  particularly  remarked 
that  the  surface  of  the  bare  granite  rocks  had  been  smoothed  by  the 
passage  over  them  of  so  much  mud  and  stone."  Professor  Hubbard  men- 
tions in  Silliman's  Journal  thai  "in  1838  the  deep  channels  worn  by 
the  avalanches  of  mud  and  stone,  and  the  immense  heaps  of  boulders  and 
blocks  of  granite  in  the  river  channel,  still  formed  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  scenery." 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when  destruction  such  as  this 
follows  from  landslips  along  the  borders  of  insignificant  rivers,  those 
occurring  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  drain  whole  continents 
are  still  more  terrible.  The  following  account  from  the  pen.  of  Mr. 
Bates,  the  naturalist,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  landslips  which  occur  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  "  I  was  awoke  before  sunrise,  one  morning," 
he  says,  "  by  an  unusual  sound  resembling  the  roar  of  artillery ;  the 
noise  came  from  a  considerable  distance,  one  crash  succeeding  another. 
I  supposed  it  to  be  an  earthquake,  for,  although  the  night  was  breath- 
lessly calm,  the  broad  river  was  much  agitated,  and  the  vessel  rolled 
heavily.  Soon  afterwards  another  loud  explosion  took  place,  followed 
by  others  which  lasted  for  an  hour,  till  the  day  dawned,  and  we  then  saw, 
the  work  of  destruction  going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
about  three  miles  off.  Large  masses  of  forest,  including  trees  of  colossal 
size,  probably  200  feet  in  height,  were  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  falling 
headlong  one  after  another  into  the  water.  After  each  avalanche  the 
wave  which  it  caused  returned  on  the  crumbly  bank  with  tremendous 
force,  and  caused  the  fall  of  other  masses  by  undermining.  The  line  of 
coast  over  which  the  landslip  extended  was  a  mile  or  two  in  length  ;  the 
end  of  it,  however,  was  hid  from  our  view  by  an  intervening  island.  It 
was  a  grand  sight ;  each  downfall  created  a  cloud  of  spray ;  the  concus- 
sion in  one  place  causing  other  masses  to  give  way  a  long  distance  from 
it,  and  thus  the  crashes  continued,  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  little  pro- 
spect of  termination.  When  we  glided  out  of  sight  two  hours  after 
sunrise  the  destruction  was  still  going  on." 

We  might  consider  here  the  action  of  glaciers  in  gradually  grinding 
down  the  mountain  slopes,  the  destriictive  action  of  avalanches,  and  a 
number  of  other  forms  in  which  snow  and  ice  break  down  by  slow 
degrees  the  upraised  portions  of  the  earth.  For  in  reality  all  these 
forms  of  destructive  action  take  their  origin  in  the  same  process  whence 
running  waters  and  heavy  rainfalls  derive  their  power.  All  these 
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destructive  agencies  are  derived  from  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  air. 
But  it  seems  better  to  limit  the  reader's  attention  in  this  place  to  the 
action  of  water  in  the  liquid  form  ;  and  therefore  wo  proceed  to  consider 
the  other  ways  in  which  rain  wears  down  the  land. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  effects  which  are  produced  chiefly  along 
the  courses  of  rivers,  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  heavy  rainfall 
acts,  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run  as  effectively  (when  we  remember  the 
far  wider  region  affected)  over  wide  tracts  of  nearly  level  ground,  as  along 
the  banks  of  torrents  and  rivers. 

The  rain  which  falls  on  plains  or  gently  undulating  surfaces,  although 
it  dries  tip  after  a  while,  yet  to  some  degree  aids  in  levelling  the  land, 
partly  by  washing  down  particles  of  earth,  however  slowly,  to  lower 
levels,  partly  by  soaking  the  earth  and  preparing  a  thin  stratum  of  its 
Tipper  surface  to  be  converted  into  dust,  and  blown  away  by  the  wind. 
But  it  is  when  very  heavy  storms  occur  that  the  levelling  action  of  rain 
over  widely  extending  regions  can  be  most  readily  recognised.  Of  this 
fact  observant  travellers  cannot  fail  to  have  had  occasional  evidence. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  mentions  one  instance  observed  by  him,  which  is 
specially  interesting.  "  Dining  a  tour  in  Spain,"  he  says,  "  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  district  of  gently  undulating  ground  in  Catalonia,  con- 
sisting of  red  and  grey  sandstone,  and  in  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost 
entirely  denuded  of  herbage,  white  the  roots  of  the  pines,  holm  oaks,  and 
some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed,  as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away 
by  a  flood.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  forests,  for  example,  between  Orista 
and  Vich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo.  But  being  overtaken  by  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even 
the  highest  levels  of  some  fiat- topped  hills,  streaming  with  mud,  while  on 
every  declivity  the  devastation  of  torrents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities 
in  the  physiognomy  of  the  district  were  at  once  explained,  and  I  was 
taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater  effects  which  the  direct  action 
of  rain  may  once  have  produced  on  the  surface  of  certain  parts  of 
England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  climate  was 
tropical."  He  might  have  cited  instances  of  such  storms  occurring  in 
England.  For  example,  White,  in  his  delightful  Natural  History  of 
Sclborne,  describes  thus  the  effects  of  a  storm  which  occurred  on  June  5, 
1784  :  "  At  about  a  quarter  after  two  the  storm  began  in  the  parish  of 
Harpley,  moving  slowly  from  north  to  south,  and  from  thence  it  came 
over  Norton  Farm  and  so  to  Grange  Farm,  both  in  this  parish.  Had  it 
been  as  extensive  as  it  was  violent  (for  it  was  very  short)  it  must  have 
ravaged  all  the  neighbourhood.  The  extent  of  the  storm  was  about  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  There  fell  prodigious  torrents  of  rain 
on  the  farms  above  mentioned,  which  occasioned  a  flood  as  violent  as  it 
was  sudden,  doing  great  damage  to  the  meadows  and  fallows  by  deluging 
the  one  and  washing  away  the  soil  of  the  other.  The  hollow  lane 
towards  Alton  was  so  torn  and  disordered  as  not  to  be  passable  till 
mended,  rocks  being  removed  which  weighed  two  hundredweight," 
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We  have  mentioned  the  formation  of  dust,  and  the  action  of  wind 
upon  it,  as  a  cause  tending  to  level  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  may 
appear  to  many  that  this  cause  is  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  among 
thoso  which  modify  the  earth's  surface.  In  reality,  however,  owing  to 
its  continuous  action,  and  to  its  always  acting  (in  the  main)  in  one 
direction,  this  cause  is  much  more  important  than  might  be  supposed. 
We  overlook  its  action  actually  going  on  around  us,  because  in  a  few 
years,  or  in  a  few  generations,  it  produces  no  change  that  can  be  readily 
noticed.  But  in  long  periods  of  time  it  changes  very  markedly  the  level 
of  lower  lands,  and  that  too  even  in  cities,  where  means  exist  for  removing 
the  accumulations  of  dust  which  are  continually  collecting  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  We  know  that  the  remains  of  old  Roman  roads, 
walls,  houses,  and  so  forth,  in  this  country,  are  found,  not  at  the  present 
level  of  the  surface,  but  several  feet — in  some  cases  many  yards — below 
this  level.  The  same  holds  elsewhere,  under  the  same  conditions — that 
is,  where  we  know  quite  certainly  that  the  substances  thus  found  under- 
ground were  originally  on  the  surface,  and  that  there  has  been  neither 
any  disturbance  causing  them  to  be  engulfed,  nor  any  deposition  of 
scoriae,  volcanic  dust,  or  other  products  of  subterranean  disturbance. 
We  cannot  hesitate  to  regard  this  burying  of  old  buildings  as  due  to 
the  continual  deposition  of  dust,  which  eventually  becomes  compacted 
into  solid  earth.  We  know,  moreover,  .that  the  formation  of  dust  is  in 
the  main  due  to  rain,  which  converts  the  surface  layers  of  the  earth  into 
mud.  This  on  drying  requires  but  the  frictional  action  of  heavy  winds 
to  rise  in  clouds  of  dust.  In  some  soils  this  process  goes  on  more 
rapidly  than  in  others,  as  everyone  who  has  travelled  much  afoot  is  aware. 
There  are  parts  of  England,  for  instance,  where,  even  in  the  driest 
summer,  the  daily  deposition  of  dust  on  dry  and  breezy  days  is  but 
slight,  others  where  in  such  weather  a  dust-layer  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  deposited  in  the  course  of  a  day.  If  we  assumed, 
which  would  scarcely  seem  an  exaggerated  estimate,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year  a  layer  of  dust  averaging  an  inch  in  thickness  is 
deposited  over  the  lower  levels  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  we  should  find 
that  the  average  depth  of  the  layer  formed  in  the  last  thousand  years 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  eighty-three  feet.  Of  course  in  inhabited 
places  the  deposition  of  dust  is  checked,  though  not  so  much  as  most 
persons  imagine.  There  is  not  probably  in  this  country  a  single  building 
five  hundred  years  old,  originally  built  at  a  moderately  low  level,  the 
position  of  whose  foundation  does  not  attest  the  constant  gathering  of 
matter  upon  the  surface.  The  actual  amount  by  which  the  lower  levels 
are  raised  and  the  higher  levels  diminished  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years  may  be  very  much  less,  but  that  it  must  amount  to  many  feet  can 
scarcely  be  qxiestioned. 

And  as  in  considering  the  action  of  rain  falling  over  a  wide  range  of 
country,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  slow  but  steady  action  of  or- 
dinary rains,  and  the  occasional  violent  action  of  great  storms  of  rain, 
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so  in  considering  the  effects  of  drought  following  after  rain  which  has 
well  saturated  the  land  we  have  to  distinguish  between  ordinarily  dusty 
times  and  occasions  when  in  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  and  the  violence  of  the  wind,  large  quantities  of  dust  are  spread 
over  a  wide  area.  Darwin  thus  describes  the  effect  of  such  exceptional 
drought,  as  experienced  in  the  years  1827-1832  in  Buenos  Ay  res : — 
"  So  little  rain  fell  that  the  vegetation,  even  to  the  thistles,  failed  ;  the 
brooks  were  dried  up,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  dusty  high  road.  This  was  especially,  the  case  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  southern  part  of  Santa 
Fe."  He  describes  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  want  of  water,  and 
many  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  drought  which  do  not  here 
specially  concern  us.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  dust  which 
gathered  over  the  open  countiy.  "  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,"  he  says, 
"  informed  me  of  a  very  curious  source  of  dispute.  The  ground  being  so 
long  dry,  such  quantities  of  dust  were  blown  about  that  in  this  open 
country  the  landmarks  became  obliterated,  and  people  could  not  tell  the 
limits  of  their  estates."  The  dust  thus  scattered  over  the  land,  whether 
left  or  removed,  necessarily  formed  part  of  the  solid  material  brought 
from  higher  to  lower  levels,  indirectly  (in  this  case)  through  the  action  of 
rain ;  for  a  drought  can  only  convert  into  friable  matter  earth  which  has 
before  been  thoroughly  soaked.  But  as  the  action  of  rain,  originally 
led  to  the  formation  of  these  enormous  masses  of  dust,  so  it  presently 
took  part  in  cairying  the  dust  in  the  form,  of  mud  to  yet  lower  levels. 
"  Subsequently  to  the  drought  of  1827  to  1832,"  proceeds  Darwin,  "  a 
very  rainy  season  followed,  which  caused  great  floods.  Hence  it  is 
almost  certain  that  some  thousands  of  the  skeletons  "  (of  creatures  whose 
deaths  he  had  described  before)  "  were  buried  by  the  deposits  of  the  very 
next  year.  What  could  be  the  opinion  of  a  geologist,  viewing  such  an 
enormous  collection  of  bones,  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  of  all  ages, 
thus  embedded  in  one  thick  earthy  mass  ?  Would  he  not  attribute  it  to 
a  flood  having  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  rather  than  to  the 
common  order  of  things  1 "  In  fact,  a  single  great  drought,  followed  by 
a  veiy  rainy  season,  must  in  this  instance,  which  was,  however,  altogether 
exceptional,  have  produced  a  layer  or  stratum  such  as  geologists  would 
ordinarily  regard  as  the  work  of  a  much  longer  time  and  much  more 
potent  disturbing  causes. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  in  this  place  the  question  whether  in 
reality  the  qiiantity  of  rain  which  falls  now  during  our  winter  months 
does  not  greatly  exceed  that  which  formerly  fell  in  that  part  of  the  year. 
The  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  our  winters  have  changed  entirely  in 
character  in  recent  times,  and  the  fear  (or  the  hope?)  is  entertained 
that  the  change  may  continue  in  the  same  direction  until  wet  and 
mild  winters  replace  altogether  the  cold  which  prevailed  in  former 
years.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  any 
such  change  is  taking  place.  It  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  find,  in  the 
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meteorological  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  several  successive  winters  very  unlike  the  one  through 
which  wo  have  just  passed,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  But  if  we  take  any  considerable  series  of  years  in  the  last 
century  we  find  the  alternations  of  the  weather  very  similar  to  those  we 
at  present  recognise.  Consider,  for  instance,  Gilbert  White's  brief 
summaiy  of  the  weather  from  1768  onwards  : — • 

For  the  winter  of  1768-69  we  have  October  and  the  first  part  of 
November- rainy  ;  thence  to  the  end  of  1768  alternate  rains  and  frosts  ; 
January  and  February  frosty  and  rainy,  with  gleams  of  fine  weather ;  to 
the  middle  of  March,  wind  and  rain. 

For  the  winter  of  1769-70  we  have  October  frosty,  the  next  fortnight 
rainy,  the  next  dry  and  frosty.  December  windy,  with  rain  and  intervals 
of  frost  (the  first  fortnight  very  foggy)  ;  the  first  half  of  January  frosty, 
thence  to  the  end  of  Februaiy  mild  hazy  weather.  March  frosty  and 
brighter. 

For  1770-71,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
almost  incessant  rainS  ;  January  severe  frosts  till  the  last  week,  the  next 
fortnight  rain  and  snow,  and  spring  weather  to  the  end  of  February. 
March  frosty. 

For  1771-72,  October  rainy,  November  frost  with  intervals  of  fog 
and  rain,  December  bright  mild  weather  with  hoar  frosts  ;  then  six  weeks 
of  frost  and  snow,  followed  by  six  of  frost,  sleet,  hail,  and  snow. 

For  1772-73,  October,  November,  and  to  December  22,  rain,  with 
niild  weather;  to  the  end  of  1772,  cold  foggy  weather;  then  a  week  of 
frost,  followed  by  three  of  dark  rainy  weather.  First  fortnight  of 
February  frost ;  thence  to  the  end  of  March  misty  showery  weather. 

Passing  over  the  winter  of  1773-74,  which  was  half  rainy,  half  frosty, 
what  could  more  closely  resemble  the  winter  weather  we  have  had  so 
much  of  during  the  last  few  years,  than  that  experienced  in  the  winter  of 
1774_75  ]  From  August  24  to  the  third  week  of  November  rain,  with 
frequent  intervals  of  sunny  weather;  to  the -end  of  December,  dark  dripping 
fogs  ;  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in  March,  rain  almost  every  day. 

And  so  on,  with  no  remarkable  changes,  until  the  year  1792,  the  last 
of  Gilbert  White's  records. 

If  we  limit  our  attention  to  any  given  month  of  winter,  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  cold  and  dry  with  wet  and  open  weather  as  we  are 
familiar  with  at  present.  Take,  for  instance,  the  month  usually  the 
most  wintry  of  all,  viz.  January.  Passing  over  the  years  already 
considered,  we  have  January,  1776,  dark  and  frosty  with  much  snow  till 
the  26th  (at  this  time  the  Thames  was  frozen  over),  then  foggy  with  hoar 
frost ;  January,  1777,  frosty  till  the  10th,  then  foggy  and  showery ;  1778, 
frosty  till  the  13th,  then  rainy  to  the  24th,  then  hard  frost;  1779,  frost 
and  showers  throughout  January;  1780,  frost  throughout;  1781,  frost 
and  snow  to  the  25th,  then  rain  and  snow  ;  1782,  open  and  mild  ;  1783, 
rainy  with  heavy  winds;  1784,  hard  frost;  1785,  a  thaw  on  the  2nd, 
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then  rainy  weather  to  the  28th,  the  rest  of  the  month  frosty  ;  1786,  frost 
and  snow  till  January  7,  then  a  week  mild  with  much  rain,  the  next 
week  heavy  snow,  and  the- rest  mild  with  frequent  rain;  1787,  first 
twenty-four  days,  dark  moist  mild  weather,  then  four  days  frost,  the  rest 
mild  and  showery ;  1788,  thirteen  days  mild  and  wet,  five  days  of  frost, 
and  from  January  18  to  the  end  of  month  dry  windy  weather;  1789, 
thirteen  days  hard  frost,  the  rest  of  the  month  mild  with  showers;  1790, 
sixteen  days  of  mild  foggy  weather  with  occasional  rain,  to  the  21st  frost, 
to  the  28th  dark  with  driving  rains,  and  the  rest  mild  dry  weather; 
1791,  the  whole  of  January  mild  with  heavy  rains ;  and  lastly,  1792, 
"  some  hard  frost  in  January,  but  mostly  wet  and  mild." 

There  is  nothing  certainly  in  this  record  to  suggest  that  any  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  our  January  weather  during  the  last  eighty 
years.  And  if  we  had  given  the  record  of  the  entire  winter  for  each 
of  the  years  above  dealt  with  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

We  have,  in  fact,  very  striking  evidence  in  Gilbert  White's  account 
of  the  cold  weather  of  December,  1784,  which  he  specially  describes  as 
"  very  extraordinary,"  to  show  that  neither  our  severe  nor  our  average 
winter  weather  can  differ  materially  from  that  which  people  experienced 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  "  In  the  evening  of  December  9th,"  he  says, 
"  the  air  began  to  be  so  very  sharp  that  we  thought  it  would  be  curious  to 
attend  to  the  motions  of  a  thermometer ;  we  therefore  hung  out  two,  one 
made  by  Martin  and  one  by  Dolland "  (sic,  presumably  Dollond), 
"  which  soon  began  to  show  us  what  we  were  to  expect;  for  by  ten 
o'clock  they  fell  to  twenty-one,  and  at  eleven  to  four,  when  we  went  to 
bed.  On  the  10th,  in  the  morning  the  quicksilver  in  Dolland's  glass  was 
down  to  half  a  degree  below  zero,  and  that  of  Martin's,  which  was 
absurdly  graduated  only  to  four  degrees  above  zero,  sank  quite  into  the 
brass  guard  of  the  ball,  so  that  when  the  weather  became  most  interest- 
ing this  was  useless.  On  the  10th,  at  elevea  at  night,  though  the  air 
was  perfectly  still,  Dolland's  glass  went  down  to  one  degree  below 
zero ! "  The  note  of  exclamation  is  White's.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
"this  strange  severity  of  the  weather,"  which  was  not  exceeded  that 
winter,  or  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  White's  observa- 
tions. Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  thermometer,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  shown  two  or  three  degrees  below  zero.  Certainly 
the  winters  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ordinarily  severer  than 
ours  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when  we  find  that  thermo- 
meters, by  well-known  instrument  makers  were  so  constructed  as  to 
indicate  no  lower  temperature  than  four  degrees  above  zero. 

Let  us  return,  after  this  somewhat  long  digression,  to  the  levelling 
action  of  rain  and  rivers. 

If  we  consider  this  action  alone,  we  cannot  but  recognise  in  it  a 
cause  sufficient  to  effect  the  removal  of  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  land  to 
low  levels,  and  eventually  of  all  the  low-lying  land  to  the  sea,  in  the 
course  of  such  periods  as  geology  makes  us  acquainted  with.  The  mud- 
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banks  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  show  only  a  part  of  what  rain  and  river 
action  is  doing,  yet  consider  how  enormous  is  the  mass  which  is  thus 
carried  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  calculated  that  ia  a  single  week  the 
Ganges  alone  carries  away  from  the  soil  of  India  and  delivers  into  the 
sea  twice  as  much  solid  substance  as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt.  "  The  Irrawaddy,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  sweeps  off  from 
Burmah  62  cubic  feet  of  earth  in  every  second  of  time  on  an  average, 
and  there  are  86,400  seconds  in  every  day,  and  365  days  in  every  year ; 
and  so  on  for  other  rivers."  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  or  hope  that 
the  rains  will  cease,  and  this  destructive  process  come  to  an  end.  For 
though  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  probably 
undergoing  a  slow  process  of  diminution,  small  portions  of  it  year  by 
year  taking  their  place  as  waters  under  the  earth,*  yet  these  processes 
are  far  too  slow  to  appreciably  affect  the  supply  of  water  for  a  period  far 
longer  than  that  during  which  (in  all  probability)  life  can  continue  upon 
the  earth. 

When  we  consider  the  force  really  represented  by  the  downfall  of 
rain,  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  that  the  levelling  power  of  rain  is  so 
effective.  The  sun's  heat  is  the  true  agent  in  thus  levelling  the  earth, 
and  if  we  regard,  as  we  justly  may,  the  action  of  water,  whether  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  river,  or  of  sea- wave  raised  by  wind  or  tide,  as  the  chief 
levelling  and  therefore  destructive  force  at  work  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
action  df  the  earth's  vulcanian  energies  as  the  chief  restorative  agent, 
then  we  may  fairly  consider  the  contest  as  lying  between  the  sun's  heat 
and  the  earth's  internal  heat.  There  can  be  little  question  as  to  what 
would  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest,  if  land  and  sea  and  air  all 
endured  or  were  only  so  far  modified  as  they  were  affected  by  these 
causes.  Sun-heat  would  inevitably  prevail  in  the  long  run  over  earth- 

*  Those  -whose  custom  it  is  to  regard  all  theorising  respecting  the  circumstances 
revealed  by  observation  as  unscientific,  may  read  with  profit  an  extremely  specu- 
lative passage  in  Newton's  Principia  relating  to  the  probable  drying  up  of  the  earth 
in  future  ages  :  "  As  the  seas,"  he  says,  "  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  our  earth,  that  from  them  the  sun,  by  its  heat,  may  exhale  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vapours,  which,  being  gathered  together  into  clouds,  may  drop  down  in  rain,  for 
watering  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  production  and  nourishment  of  vegetables ;  or 
being  condensed  with  cold  on  the  tops  of  mountains  (as  some  philosophers  M'ith 
reason  judge),  may  run  down  in  springs  and  rivers ;  so  for  the  con«ervation  of  the 
seas  and  fluids  of  the  planets,  comets  seem  to  bo  required,  that,  from  their  exhala- 
tions and  vapours  condensed,  the  wastes  of  the  planetary  fluids  spent  upon  vegetation 
and  putrefaction,  and  converted  into  dry  earth,  may  be  ultimately  supplied  and  made 
up ;  for  all  vegetables  entirely  derive  their  growths  from  fluid?,  and  afterwards,  in 
great  measure,  are  turned  into  dry  earth  Ly  putrefaction ;  and  a  sort  of  slime  is 
always  found  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  putrefied  fluids;  ard  hence  it  is  tLat  the  1  ulk 
of  the  solid  eaith  is  continually  increased  ;  and  the  fluids,  if  they  are  r.ot  lupplkd 
from  without,  must  be  in  a  continual  decrease,  and  quite  fail  at  last.  I  suspect, 
moreover,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the  comets  that  spirit  comes,  which  is  indeed  the 
smallest  but  the  most  subtle  and  useful  part  of  our  air,  and  so  much  reqiiired  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  all  things  with  us." 
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heat.  But  we  see  from  the  condition  of  our  moon  how  the  withdrawal 
of  water  and  air  from  the  scene  must  diminish  the  sun's  power  of  level- 
ling the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface.  "We  say  advisedly  diminish, 
not  destroy  ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  solar  heat  alternating 
with  the  cold  of  the  long  lunar  night  is  still  at  work  levelling,  however 
slowly,  the  moon's  surface ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  our  earth 
when  her  oceans  and  atmosphere  have  disappeared  by  slow  processes  of 
absorption. 

The  power  actually  at  work  at  present  in  producing  rain,  and  so 
indirectly  in  levelling  the  earth's  surface,  is  enormous.  We  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  a  quantity  of 
water  which  would  cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles  to  a  depth  of 
1  inch  would  be  equal  to  the  heat  which  would  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  half  a  million  tons  of  coals,  and  that  the  amount  of  force 
of  which  this  consumption  of  heat  would  be  the  equivalent  corresponds 
to  that  which  would  be  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  tons  to  a  height  of  1  mile.  When  we  remember  that 
the  land  surface  of  our  earth  amounts  to  about  fifty  millions  of  square 
miles,  we  perceive  how  enormous  must  be  the  force-equivalent  of  the 
annual  rainfall  of  our  earth.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  when  contem- 
plating the  silent  and  seemingly  quiet  processes  of  nature — such  as  the 
formation  of  the  rain-cloud  or  the  precipitation  of  rain — the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  forces  really  causing  these  processes.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
Professor  Tyndall,  "  the  wild  stone- avalanches  of  the  Alps,  which  smoke 
and  thunder  down  the  declivities  with  a  vehemence  almost  sufficient  to 
stun  the  observer.  I  have  also  seen  snow-flakes  descending  so  softly  as 
not  to  hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of  which  they  were  composed ;  yet  to 
produce  from  aqueous  vapour  a  quantity  which  a  child  could  carry  of 
that  tender  material  demands  an  exertion  of  energy  competent  to  gather 
up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest  stone  avalanche  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  MOUKNIXG. 

HE  news  which  had  produced  so 
sudden  and  startling  an  effect  upon 
the  inmates-  of  No.  7  had  been 
known  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day  to  the  inmates  of  No.  8. 
This  it  was  which  had  prevented 
either  of  the  young  men  from  paying 
their  ordinary  visits ;  but  the  wonder 
was  that  no  rumour  should  have 
reached  at  least  the  kitchen  of  Mr. 
Beresford's  house  of  the  sad  news 
which  had  arrived  next  door.  Pro- 
bably the  reason  was  that  the  ser- 
vants  were  all  fully  occupied,  and  had 
no  time  for  conversation.  The  news 
had  come  early,  conveyed  by  Mr.  Sommerville  personally  and  by 
post  from  the  official  head-quarters,  for  Mr.  Meredith  was  a  civil 
servant  of  standing  and  distinction.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
or  terrible  in  it.  He  had  been  seized  with  one  of  the  rapid  diseases 
of  the  climate,  and  had  succumbed  like  so  many  other  men,  leaving 
everything  behind  him  settled  and  in  order.  It  was  impossible  that  a  well- 
regulated  and  respectable  household  could  have  been  carried  on  with  less 
reference  to  the  father  of  the  children,  and  nominal  master  of  the  house, 
than  Mrs.  Meredith's  was ;  but  perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  his  low 
fell  upon  them  all  like  a  thunderbolt.  Dead !  no  one  had  ever  thought  of 
him  as  a  man  who  could  die.  The  event  brought  him  near  them  as 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Vaguely  in  their  minds,  or  at  least  in  the 
wife's  mind,  there  had  been  the  idea  of  some  time  or  other  making  up  to 
him  for  that  long  separation  and  estrangement — how,  she  did  not  inquire, 
and  when,  she  rather  trembled  to  think  of,  but  some  time.  The  idea  of 
writing  a  kinder  letter  than  usual  to  him  had  crossed  her  mind  that 
very  morning.  They  did  not  correspond  much ;  they  had  mutually 
found  each  other  incompatible,  unsuitable,  and  lately  Mrs.  Meredith  had 
been  angry  with  the  distant  husband,  who  had  been  represented  as  dis- 
approving of  her.  But  this  morning,  no  later,  some  thrill  of  more  kindly 
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feeling  had  moved  her.  She  had  realised  all  at  once  that  it  might  be 
hard  for  him  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  without  that  solace  of  the 
boys,  which  from  indifference,  or  from  compunction,  he  had  permitted 
her  to  have  without  interference  all  these  years.  She  had  thought  that 
after  all  it  was  cruel,  after  such  a  long  time,  to  deny  him  a  share  in  his 
own  children,  and  she  had  resolved,  being  in  a  serious  mood  and  agitated 
state  of  mind,  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  to  attempt  to  make  the  sacrifice 
more  freely,  and  to  write  to  him  to  express  her  gratitude  to  him  for 
leaving  her  both  the  boys  so  long  :  had  not  he  a  right  to  them  no  less 
than  hers  1 — in  the  eye  of  nature  no  less,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  more. 
Yet  he  had  been  generous  to  her,  and  had  never  disputed  her  possession 
of  her  children.  These  were  the  softening  thoughts  that  had  tilled  her 
mind  before  she  came  downstairs.  And  no  sooner  had  she  come  down 
than  the  news  arrived.  He  was  dead.  When  those  die  who  are  the  most 
beloved  and  cherished,  the  best  and  dearest,  that  calamity  which  rends 
life  asunder  and  overclouds  the  world  for  us,  has  seldom  in  it  the  sama 
sickening  vertigo  of  inappropriateness  which  makes  the  soul  sick  when 
some  one  essentially  earthly  is  suddenly  carried  away  into  the  unseen, 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  his  previous  life. 
He !  dead  !  a  man  so  material,  of  the  lower  earth.  What  could  dying 
be  to  him  1  What  connection  had  he  with  the  mystery  and  solemnity 
of  the  unseen?  The  vulgar  and  commonplace  awe  us  more  at  these 
dread  portals  than  the  noble  or  great.  What  have  they  to  do  there  t 
What  had  a  man  like  Mr.  Meredith  to  do  there  1  Yet  he  had  gone,  no 
one  knowing,  and  accomplished  that  journey  which  classes  those  who 
have  made  it,  great  and  small,  with  the  gods.  A  hundred  discordant 
thoughts  entered  into  his  wife's  mind — compunction,  and  wonder,  and 
solemn  trembling.  Could  he  have  known  what  she  had  been  thinking 
that  morning  1  Was  it  some  dumb  approach  of  his  soul  to  hers  which 
had  aroused  these  more  tender  thoughts'?  Had  he  been  aware  of  all 
that  had  gone  on  in  her  mind  since  the  time  when,  she  knowing  of  it,  he 
had  died  1  Nature  has  always  an  instinctive  certainty,  whatever  philo- 
sophy may  say  against  it,  and  however  little  religion  may  say  in  favour 
of  it,  that  this  sacred  and  mysteiious  event  of  death  somehow  enlarges  and 
expands  the  being  of  those  who  have  passed  under  its  power.  Since  we 
lost  them  out  of  our  sight,  it  seems  so  necessary  to  believe  that  they  see 
through  us  more  than  ever  they  did,  and  know  what  is  passing  within 
the  hearts  to  which  they  were  kindred.  Why  should  the  man,  who 
living  had  concerned  himself  so  little  about  what  his  wife  did,  know  now 
instantaneously  all  about  it,  having  died  1  She  could  not  have  given  a 
reason,  but  she  felt  it  to  be  so.  The  dark  ocean,  thousands  of  miles  of 
it,  what  was  that  to  an  emancipated  soul  ?  He  had  died  in  India ;  but 
he  was  there,  passing  mysteriously  through  the  doors,  standing  by  her, 
"  putting  things  into  her  head,"  in  this  corner  of  England.  Which  of  us 
has  not  felt  the  same  strange  certainty  ?  All  at  once  the  house  seemed 
full  of  him,  even  to  the  children,  who  had  scarcely  known  him.  He  was 
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dead  ;  passed  into  a  world  which  mocks  at  distance,  which  knows  nothing 
of  fatigue.  He  was  as  God  in  some  mysterious  way,  able  to  be  everywhere, 
able  to  influence  the  living  unconsciously,  seeing,  hearing  them — simply 
because  he  was  dea'l,  and  had  become  to  mortal  vision  incapable  of  either 
seeing  or  hearing  more. 

There  is  nothing  more  usual  than  to  rail  at  the  dreadful  and  often 
unduly  prolonged  moment  between  death  and  the  final  ceremonial  which 
clears  us  away  from  cumbering  the  living  soil  any  longer;  but  this 
moment  is  often  a  blessing  to  the  survivors.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
"  the  bereaved  family  "  did  not  know  what  to  do.  How  were  they  to 
gain  that  momentary  respite  from  the  common  round  1  If  the  blinds 
were  drawn  down,  and  the  house  shut  up,  according  to  the  usual 
formula,  that  would  be  purely  fictitious ;  for  of  course  he  had  been 
buried  long  ago.  Edward  paused  with  the  shutter  in  his  hand  when 
about  to  close  it,  struck  by  this  reflection,  and  Oswald  gave  vent  to  it 
plainly — "  What's  the  good  1  he's  in  his  grave  long  ago."  Mrs.  Meredith 
had  retired  to  her  room  en  the  receipt  of  the  news,  where  her  maid  took 
her  her  cup  of  tea ;  and^the  young  men  sat  down  again,  and  ate  their 
breakfast,  as  it  were  under  protest,  ashamed  of  themselves  for  the  good 
appetites  they  had,  and  cutting  off  here  and  there  a  corner  of  their  usual 
substantial  meal,  to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  were  not  quite  without 
feeling.  What  were  they  to  do  to  make  the  fact  evident  that  they  had 
just  heard  of  their  father's  death,  and  to  separate  this  day,  which  was  to 
them  as  the  day  of  his  death,  from  other  days  ?  They  were  very  much 
embarrassed  to  know  how  they  were  to  manage  this.  To  abstain 
altogether  from  their  Aisual  occupations  was  the  only  thing  which  in- 
stinctively occurred  to  them.  They  sat  down  after  breakfast  was  over,  as 
though  it  had  been'  a  doubly  solemn  dolorous  Sunday,  on  which  they 
could  not  even  go  to  church.  Edward  was  doubtful  even  about  The  Times, 
and  Oswald  hesitated  about  going  to  his  smoking-room  as  usual.  A  cigar 
seemed  a  levity 'when  there  was  a  death  in  the  house.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was^Oswald  who  settled  the  matter  most  easily,  for  he  began 
a  copy  of  verses  "To  the  memory  of  my  Father,"  which  was  a  very 
suitable  way  indeed  of  getting  through  the  first  hours,  and  amusing  too. 

The  house  was  very  still  all  the  morning,  and  then  there  was  another 
subdued  meal.  Meals  are  a  great  thing  to  fall  back  upon  when  young 
persons *of  healthful  appetite,  not  broken  down  by  grief,  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  decorous  appearance  of  mourning.  By  this  time  Oswald 
an  1  Edward  both  felt  that  not  to  eat  was  an  absurd  way  of  doing  honour 
to  their  dead  father,  and  accordingly  they  had  an  excellent  luncheon ; 
though  their  mother  still  "  did  not  feel  able,"  her  maid  reported,  to  come 
down.  After  this  the  two  young  men  went  out  together  to  take  a  walk. 
This,  too,  was  a  kind  of  solemn  Sabbatical  exercise,  which  they  had 
not  taken  in  the  same  way  since  they  were  boys  at  school  together. 
When  they  met  any  acquaintance,  one  of  them  would  bow  formally,  or 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  be  shaken,  passing  on,  too  grave  for  talk,  while  the 
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other  paused  to  explain  the  "  bad  news  "  they  ha  I  receive:!.  When  it 
was  a  friend  of  Oswald's,  Edward  did  this,  and  when  it  was  Edward's 
friend  Oswald  did  it.  This  little  innocent  solemn  pantomime  was  so 
natural  and  instinctive  that  it  impressed  every  one  more  or  less,  and 
themselves  most  of  all.  They  began  to  feel  a  certain  importance  in  their 
position,  enjoying  the  sympathy,  the  kind  and  pitying  looks  of  all  they 
met  as  they  strolled  along  slowly  arm-in-arm.  They  had  not  been  so 
much  united,  or  felt  so  strong  a  connection  with  each  other,  for  years. 
Then  they  began  to  discuss  in  subdued  tones  the  probable  issues.  "  Will 
it  change  our  position  1  "  Edward  asked. 

"  I  think  not,  unless  to  better  it,"  said  Oswald.  "  I  don't  think  you 
need  go  to  India  now  unless  you  like." 

He  had  just  said  this,  when  they  were  both  addressed  by  some  one 
coming  up  behind  them,  as  hasty  and  business-like  as  they  were  languid 
and  solemn. 

"  I  say,  can  you  tell  me  whereabouts  the  India  Office  is  ? "  said  the 
new-comer.  "  Good-morning.  I  shouldn't  have  disturbed  you  but  that 
I  remembered  you  were  going  to  India  too.  I'm  in  for  my  last  Exam., 
that  is,  I  shall  be  directly,  and  I've  got  something  to  do  at  the  India 
Office  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't  know  where  to  go." 

It  was  Edward  who  directed  him,  Oswald  standing  by  holding  Irs 
brother's  arm.  Roger  Burchell  was  very  brisk,  looking  better  than 
usual  in  the  fresh  spring  sunshine,  and  Oswald's  eye  was  caught  by  his 
face,  which  was  like  some  one  he  had  seen  recently — he  could  not 
remember  where — the  ruddy,  mellow,  warmly-toned  complexion,  brown 
eyes,  and  dusky  gold  of  the  hair.  Who  was  it  1  Roger,  being  out  of  his 
depth  in  London,  was  glad  to  see  faces  he  knew,  even  though  he  loved 
them  little ;  and  then  he  had  heard  that  Cara  was  to  return  to  the  Hill, 
and  felt  that  he  had  triumphed,  and  feared  them  no  more. 

"I  hope  your  neighbours  are  well?"  he  said.  "They  are  coming 
back,  I  hear,  to  the  country.  I  suppose  they  don't  care  for  London  after 
being  brought  up  in  a  country  place.  I  should  not  myself." 

"  Mr.  Beresford  is  going  abroad,"  said  Edward,  coldly. 

"  Everybody  is  going  abroad,  I  think ;  but  few  people  so  far  as  we 
are.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  the  Continent — just  the  same  old 
thing  over  and  over  ;  but  India  should  be  all  fresh.  You  are  going  to 
India  too,  ain't  you?  at  least,  that  is  what  I  heard." 

"  I  am.  not  sure,"  said  Edward.  "  The  truth  is,  we  have  had  very 
bad  news  this  morning.  My  father  died  at  Calcutta " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Roger,  who  had  kind  feelings.  "  I 
should  not  have  stopped  you  had  I  known  ;  I  thought  you  both  looked 
grave.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  ? " 

"  Don't  mind  my  father's  death  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  mean  don't  mind  my  having  stopped  you.  Perhaps  it  was 
rude  ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  '  Here  is  some  one  I  know.'  Don't  let  me 
detain  you  now.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  wish  you  were  coming  to  India," 
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said  Roger,  putting  out  his  big  fist  to  shake  hands.  Oswald  eluded  the 
grip,  but  Edward  took  it  cordially.  He  was  not  jealous  of  Roger,  but 
divined  in  him  an  unfortunate  love  like  his  own. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  Edward  said  as  they  went  on. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! — why  poor  fellow  ?  he  is  very  well  off.  He  is  the  very 
sort  of  man  to  get  on ;  he  has  no  feelings,  no  sensitiveness,  to  keep  him 
back." 

"  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  decide  on  such  slight  acquaintance  that  he  has 
no  feelings  ;  but  he  is  going  to  India." 

"  Ned,  you  are  a  little  bit  of  a  fool,  though  you're  a  clever  fellow. 
Going  to  India  is  the  very  best  thing  a  man  can  do.  My  mother  has 
always  made  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  And  yourself " 

"  Myself!  I  am  not  the  sort  of  fellow.  I  am  no  good.  I  get  dead 
beat ;  but  you  that  are  all  muscle  and  sinew,  and  that  have  no  tie  except 
my  mother " 

"  That  to  be  sure,"  said  Edward  with  a  sigh,  and  he  wondered  did 
his  brother  now  at  last  mean  to  be  confidential  and  inform  him  of  the 
engagement  with  Cara  ?  His  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly.  How 
different  that  real  sentiment  was  from  the  fictitious  one  which  they  had 
both  been  playing  with  !  Edward's  breath  came  quickly.  Yes-,  it  would 
be  better  to  know  it — to  get  it  over;  and  then  there  would  be  no  further 
uncertainty ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid — afraid  both  of  the 
fact  and  of  Oswald's  way  of  telling  it.  If  Cara's  name  was  spoken  with 
levity,  how  should  he  be  able  to  bear  it1!  Needless  to  say,  however,  that 
Oswald  had  no  intention  of  talking  about  Cara,  and  nothing  to  disclose 
on  that  subject  at  least. 

"  You  that  have  no  tie — except  my  mother,"  repeated  Oswald,  "  (and 
of  course  she  would  always  have  me),  I  would  think  twice  before  I  gave 
up  India.  It's  an  excellent  career,  nothing  better.  The  governor  (poor 
old  fellow)  did  very  well,  I  have  always  heard,  and  you  would  do  just  as 
well,  or  more  so,  with  the  benefit  of  his  connection.  I  wonder  rather 
that  uiy  mother  kept  us  out  of  the  Indian  set,  except  the  old  Spy.  Poor 
old  man,  I  daresay  he  will  be  cut  up  about  this.  He'll  know  better  than 
any  one,"  continued  Oswald,  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  what  arrangements 
have  been  made." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  hear  ? "  Thus  they  went  on 
talking  in  subdued  tones,  the  impression  gradually  wearing  off,  and  even 
the  feeling  of  solemn  importance — the  sense  that,  though  not  unhappy, 
they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  with  a  certain  gravity  of  demeanour 
becoming  sons  whose  father  was  just  dead.  They  had  no  very  distinct 
impression  about  the  difference  to  be  made  in  their  own  future,  and  even 
Oswald  was  not  mercenary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  thought 
it  would  be  but  proper  and  right  that  he  should  be  made  "  an  eldest 
son  ; "  but  he  did  not  think  it  likely — and  in  that  case,  though  he  would 
be  absolutely  independent,  he  probably  would  not  be  very  rich — not 
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rich  enough  to  make  work  on  his  own  part  unnecessary.  So  the  excite- 
ment on  this  point  was  mild.  They  could  not  be  worse  off  than  they 
were — that  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  and  for  the  rest,  one  is  never  sure 
of  anything.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  region  of  Clubs.  Oswald 
thought  there  was  nothing  out  of  character  in  just  going  in  for  half  an 
hour  to  see  the  papers.  A  man  must  see  the  papers  whoever  lived  or 
died.  When  the  elder  brother  unbent  thus  far,  the  younger  brother  went 
home.  He  found  his  mother  still  in  her  own  room  taking  a  cup  of  tea. 
She  had  been  crying,  for  her  eyes  were  red,  and  she  had  a  shawl  wrapped 
round  her,  the  chill  of  sudden  agitation  and  distress  having  seized  upon 
her.  Mr.  Meredith's  picture,  which  had  not  hitherto  occupied  that  place 
of  honour,  had  been  placed  above  her  mantelpiece,  and  an  old  Indian  box, 
sweet  with  the  pungent  odour  of  the  sandal-wood,  stood  on  the  little 
table  at  her  elbow.  "  I  was  looking  over  some  little  things  your  dear 
papa  gave  me,  long  before  you  were  born,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
voice.  "  Oh,  my  poor  John  !  " 

"  Mother,  you  must  not  think  me  unfeeling ;  but  I  knew  so  little  of 
him." 

"Yes,  that  was  true — yes,  that  was  true.  Oh,  Edward,  I  have  been 
asking  myself  was  it  my  fault  1  But  I  could  not  live  in  India,  and  he 
was  so  fond  of  it.  He  was  always  well.  He  did  not  understand  how 
any  one  could  be  half  killed  by  the  climate.  I  never  should  have  come 
home  but  for  the  doctors,  Edward." 

She  looked  at  him  so  appealingly  that  Edward  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  unhesitatingly  upon  himself.  "  I  am  sure  you 
did  not  leave  him  as  long  as  you  could  help  it,  mother." 

"No,  I  did  not — that  is  just  the  truth — as  long  as  I  could  help  it; 
but  it  does  seem  strange  that  we  should  have  been  parted  for  so  much  of 
our  lives.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  it  is,  Edward,  to  feel  that  whatever  mis- 
understanding there  might  be,  he  knows  all  and  understands  everything 
MOW  /  " 

"  With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours,"  said  Edward  piously,  and  the 
boy  believed  it  in  the  confidence  of  his  youth.  But  how  the  narrow- 
minded,  commonplace  man  who  had  been  that  distinguished  civil  servant, 
John  Meredith,  should  all  at  once  have  come  to  this  godlike  greatness  by 
the  mere  fact  of  dying,  neither  of  them  could  have  told.  Was  it  nature 
>  in  them  that  asserted  it  to  be  so  1  or  some  prejudice  of  education  and 
tradition  so  deeply  woven  into  their  minds  that  they  did  not  know  it  to 
be  anything  but  nature  ?  But  be  it  instinct  or  be  it  prejudice,  what 
more  touching  sentiment  ever  moved  a  human  bosom  ?  He  had  not 
been  a  man  beloved  in  his  life ;  but  he  was  as  the  gods  now. 

By-and-by,  however — for  reverential  and  tender  as  this  sentiment 
was,  it  was  neither  love  nor  grief,  and  could  not  pretend  to  the 
dominion  of  these  monarchs  of  the  soul — the  mother  and  son  fell  into 
talk  about  secondary  matters.  She  had  sent  for  her  dressmaker  about 
her  mourning,  and  given  orders  for  as  much  crape  as  could  be  piled  upon 
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one  not  gigantic  female  figure,  and  asked  anxiously  if  the  boys  had  done 
their  part — had  got  the  proper  depth  of  hatbands,  the  black  studs,  &c.. 
that  were  wanted.  "  I  suppose  you  may  have  very  dark  grey  for  tho 
morning  ;  but  it  must  be  very  dark,"  she  said. 

"  And  you,  mother,  must  you  wear  that  cap — that  mountain  of  white 
stuff?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith  with  fervour.  "  You  don't 
think  I  would  omit  any  sign  of  respect  1  And  what  do  I  care  whether 
it  is  becoming  or  not  1  Oh,  Edward,  your  dear  papa  has  a  right  to  all 
that  we  can  do  to  show  respect." 

There  was  a  faltering  in  her  lip  as  of  something  more  she  had  to  say, 
but  decorum  restrained  her.  That  first  day  nothing  ought  to  be  thought 
of,  nothing  should  be  mentioned,  she  felt,  in  which  consolation  had  a 
part.  But  when  the  night  came  after  that  long,  long  day,  which  they 
all  felt  to  be  like  a  year,  the  secret  comfort  in  her  heart  came  forth  as 
she  bade  her  boy  good-night.  "  Edward,  oh,  I  wish  you  had  gone  years 
ago,  when  you  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  !  but  now  that  there 

is  no  need "     Here  she  stopped  and  kissed  him,  and  looked  at  him 

with  a  smile  in  her  wet  eyes,  which,  out  of  "  respect,"  she  would  no  more 
have  suffered  to  come  to  her  lips  than  she  would  have  worn  pink  ribbons 
in  her  cap,  and  said  quickly,  "  You  need  not  go  to  India  now." 

This  was  the  blessing  with  which  she  sent  him  away  from  her.     She 

cried  over  it  afterwards,  in  penitence  looking  at  her  husband's  portrait, 

which  had  been  brought  out  of  a  corner  in  the  library  downstairs.     Poor 

soul,  it  was  with  a  pang  of  remorse  that  she  felt  she  was  going  to  be 

happy  in  her  widow's  mourning.     If  she  could  have  restrained  herself, 

she  would  have  kept  in  these  words  expressive  of  a  latent  joy  which  came 

by  means  of  sorrow.     She  stood  and  looked  at  the  picture  with  a  kind 

of  prayer  for  pardon  in  her  heart — Oh,  forgive  me  !  with  once  more  that 

strange  confidence  that  death  bad  given  the  attributes  of  God  to  the  man 

who  was  dead.     If  he  was  near,  as  she  felt  him  to   be,  and  could  hear 

the  breathing  of  that  prayer  in  her  heart,  then  surely,  as  Edward  said,  it 

was  with  "  larger,  other  eyes  "  that  he  must  look  upon  her,  understanding 

many  things  which  up  to  his  last  day  he  had  not  been  able  to  understand. 

But  they  were  all  very  glad  when  the  day  was  over — that  first  day 

which  was  not  connected  with  the  melancholy  business  or  presence  of 

death  which  "  the  family"  are   supposed  to   suffer  from  so   deeply,  yet 

which  proves  a  kind  of  chapel  and  seclusion  for  any  grief  which  is  not 

of  the  deepest  and  most  overwhelming  kind.     The  Merediths  would  have 

been  glad  even  of  a  mock  funeral,  a  public  assuming  of  the  trappings  of 

woe,  a  distinct  period  after  which  life  might  be  taken  up  again.     But 

there  was  nothing  at  all  to  interrupt  their  life,  and  the  whole  affair 

remained  unauthentic  and  strange  to  them.     Meanwhile,  in  the  house 

next  door  these  strange  tidings  had  made  a  sudden  tumult.    The  packings 

had  been  stopped.     The  servants  were  angry  at  their  wasted  trouble ; 

the  ladies  both  silenced  and  startled,  with  thoughts  in  their  minds  less 
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natural  and  peaceful  than  the  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Meredith,  which  wa 
the  only  feeling  they  professed.  As  for  Mr.  Beresford  himself,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  his  feelings,  which  were  of  a  very  strange  and 
jumbled  character.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  bondage  taken  off  his  own 
movements,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  pleased,  to 
visit  as  he  liked ;  and  the  cause  of  his  freedom  was  not  really  one  which 
moved  him  to  sorrow  though  it  involved  many  curious  and  uncomfortable 
questions.  How  much  better  the  unconscious  ease  of  his  feelings  had 
been  before  anyone  had  meddled!  but  now  so  many  questions  were 
raised  !  Yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  that  necessity  of  immediate  action 
which  is  always  so  disagreeable  to  a  weak  man.  Yes,  his  mind  was 
entirely  relieved.  He  took  a  walk  about  Ms  room,  fee' ing  that  by-and- 
by  it  would  be  his  duty  to  go  back  again  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  drawing- 
room  to  ask  what  he  could  do  for  her,  and  give  her  his  sympathy.  Not 
to-night,  but  soon ;  perhaps  even  to-morrow.  The  cruel  pressure  of 
force  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  and  which  he  had  been  about  to 
obey  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  comforts,  relaxed  and  melted  away.  It 
was  a  relief,  an  undeniable  relief;  but  yet  it  was  not  all  plain-sailing— 
the  very  relief  was  an  embarrassment  too. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
TAKING  UP  DROPT  STITCHES. 

NEXT  day  Mr.  Beresford  paid  Mrs.  Meredith  a  visit  of  condolence.  It 
was  natural  and  necessary,  considering  their  friendship ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  that  friendship  had  been  interrupted,  and  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  resumed,  were  both  embarrassing.  It  had  been  a  short  note 
from  Maxwell  which  had  communicated  the  news  to  him,  and  in  this  it  had 
been  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  now  remain  at  home.  Old  Mr. 
Sommerville  had  himself  communicated  the  information  to  Maxwell,  and 
his  letter  was  enclosed.  "  I  hear  your  friend  Beresford  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  away,  out  of  consideration  for  Mrs.  Meredith,"  he  had  written, 
'which  was  very  gentlemanly  on  his  part,  and  showed  fine  feeling.  I 
think  it  right  accordingly  to  let  you  know  at  once  of  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  her  position.  I  have  received  the  news  this  morning 
of  her  husband  my  poor  friend  John  Meredith's  death  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  It  was  sudden,  but  not  quite  unexpected,  as  he  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  fever.  This  of  course  changes  Mrs.  Meredith's  situation  alto- 
gether. She  is  now  a  widow,  and  of  course  responsible  to  no  one.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  be  answerable  for  depriving  her  of  the  sympathy 
of  a  kind  friend,  which  may  in  the  long  run  be  so  important  for  her,  at  a 
period  of  trouble.  So  I  trust  you  will  communicate  the  news  to  your 
friend  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Meredith  ;  but 
as  they  have  been  long  separated,  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  bears  the  loss 
with  Christian  composure,"  eaicl  the  sharp-witted  old  man.  "  I  send 
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you  old  Sommerville's  letter,"  Mr.  Maxwell  added  on  his  own  account;  "it 
does  not  require  any  comment  of  mine  ;  and  of  course  you  will  act  as  you 
think  proper ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  he  is  an  old  busybody,  making 
suggestions  of  patent  absurdity."  Mr.  Beresford  was  much  nettled  by 
this  note.  Whatever  Sommerville's  suggestion  might  mean  it  was  for 
him  to  judge  of  it,  not  Maxwell,  who  thrust  himself  so  calmly  into  other 
]>eople's  business.  Sommerville's  letter  might  not  have  pleased  him  by 
itself,  but  Maxwell's  gloss  was  unpardonable.  He  tore  it  up  and  threw  it 
into  his  waste  basket  with  unnecessary  energy.  But  for  that  perhaps  he 
might  have  felt  more  abashed  by  the  embarrassing  character  of  the  re- 
union ;  but  being  thus  schooled,  he  rebelled.  He  went  to  the  house  next 
door  in  the  afternoon,  towards  the  darkening.  The  spring  sunshine  had 
died  away,  and  the  evening  was  cold  as  winter  almost.  There  liad  been 
no  reception  that  day — visitor  after  visitor  had  been  sent  away  with  the 
news  of  the  "  bereavement."  The  same  word  has  to  be  used  whether  the 
loss  is  one  which  crushes  all  delight  out  of  life,  or  one  which  solemnly 
disturbs  the  current  for  a  moment,  to  leave  it  only  brighter  than  before. 
All  the  servants  at  Mrs.  Meredith's  were  preternaturally  solemn.  The 
aspect  of  the  house  could  not  have  been  more  funereal  had  half  the 
population  succumbed.  Already,  by  some  wonderful  effort  of  millinery, 
the  maids  as  well  as  their  mistress  had  got  their  black  gowns. 

Mrs.  Meredith  herself  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  crape  from  head  to 
foot,  in  all  the  crispness  of  a  fresh  widow's  cap.  Never  was  black  so  black, 
or  white  so  white.  She  had  an  innocent  satisfaction  in  heaping  up  this 
kind  of  agony.  Already  a  design  drawn  by  Oswald  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  goldsmith  for  a  locket  to  hold  her  husband's  hair.  She  would  not 
bate  a  jot  of  anything  that  the  most  bereaved  mourner  could  do  to  show 
her  "  respect."  Even  the  tears  were  ready,  and  they  were  sincere  tears. 
A  pang  of  compunction,  a  pang  of  regret,  of  remorseful  pity  and  tender- 
ness, melted  her  heart,  and  there  was  a  certain  pleasure  of  melancholy 
in  all  this  which  made  it  spontaneous.  It  was  the  very  luxury  of  senti- 
ment, to  be  able  to  feel  your  heart  untouched  underneath,  and  yet  to  be 
so  deeply,  unfeignedly  sorry,  to  be  so  true  a  mourner  at  so  little  real  cost. 
Mrs.  Meredith  held  out  her  hand  to  her  visitor  as  he  came  in — he  w°s 
the  only  one  whom  she  had  received. 

"  This  is  kind,"  she  said — "  very  kind.  As  you  were  always  such  a 
good  friend  to  us  I  could  not  say  no  to  you." 

"  I  was  very  sorry,"  he  said ;  as  indeed  what  else  was  there  to  say  ? 

•'Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you  would  feel  for  us.  It  was  so  sudden— quite 
well  when  the  last  mail  came  in,  and  this  one  to  bring  such  news !  You 
st-arce'y  knew  him;  and  oh,  I  feel  it  so  much  now,  that  none. of  my 
friends,  that  not  even  the  boys  knew  him  as  they  ought  to  have  known 
him.  It  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  my  fault." 

"  That  it  could  never  have  been.  You  must  not  reproach  yourself; 
though  one  always  does,  however  the  loss  happens,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and 
sorrowful  tone.  He  was  thinking  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  mourned 
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with  the  intensity  of  despair,  but  the  same  -words  answered  both  cases. 
He  stood  as  he  had  done  the  last  time  he  was  there,  not  looking  at  her 
in  her  panoply  of  mourning,  but  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire.  And 
she  cried  a  little,  with  a  childish  sob  in  her  throat.  The  grief  was 
perfectly  real,  childlike,  and  innocent.  He  was  much  more  affected  by 
the  recollection  of  that  last  meeting  at  which  he  had  taken  leave  of  her 
than  she  was — he  remembered  it  better.  The  new  incident  even  kept  her 
from  seeing  anything  more  than  the  most  ordinary  every-day  fact,  one 
.friend  coming  to  see  another,  in  his  return. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  details  ?  " 

"  Not  one.  We  cannot  hear  till  the  next  mail.  It  will  be  some  com- 
fort to  have  particulars.  Poor  John  !  he  was  always  so  strong,  one  never 
had  any  fear.  I  was  the  one  that  could  not  stand  the  climate  ;  and  yet  I 
am  left  and  he  is  taken  !  " 

"  But  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  climate,"  said  Mr.  Beresford. 
She  was  not  wise  in  these  expressions  of  her  personal  grief,  though  her 
friends  always  thought  her  so  wise  in  her  sympathy.  She  resumed 
softly  : 

"  I  have  no  fears  about  the  boys  to  embitter  my  grief.  I  know  they 
will  be  well  cared  for.  He  was  so  good  a  father,  though  he  had  them  so 
little  with  him.  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  to  send  him  one  of  the 
boys?" 

Mr.  Beresford  would  have  felt  himself  the  cruellest  of  malignants,  had 
he  ventured  to  make  such  a  suggestion  in  former  days,  but  he  did  not 
say  this  now.  "  You  did  what  you  thought  was  best  for  them,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  yes,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  for  them ;  there  was  their  education  to 
be  thought  of.  That  was  what  I  considered ;  but  I  do  not  think — do 
you  think,"  she  added  with  an  unconscious  clasping  of  her  hands  and 
entreating  look,  "  that,  since  the  great  occasion  for  it  is  over — Edward 
need  go  to  India  now  1  " 

The  form  of  the  speech  was  that  of  an  assertion — the  tone  that  of  a 
question.  She  might  follow  her  own  inclinations  like  other  people ; 
but  she  liked  to  have  them  sanctioned  and  approved  by  her  friends. 

"  Surely  not,  if  you  don't  wish  it.  There  is  only  your  wish  to  be 
considered." 

"  It  is  not  myself  I  am  thinking  of.  It  is  for  him,"  she  said,  faltering. 
Of  all  things  that  could  happen  to  her,  she  was  least  willing  to  allow 
that  her  own  will  or  wish  had  any  share  in  her  decisions.  It  was  a 
weakness  which  perhaps  the  more  enlightened  of  her  friends  were  already 
aware  of.  As  for  Mr.  Beresford,  he  was  more  critical  of  her  than  ever 
he  had  been  before,  although  more  entirely  sympathetic,  more  ready  to 
throw  himself  into  her  service.  She  looked  at  him  so  anxiously.  She 
•wanted  his  opinion  and  the  support  of  his  concurrence.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  to  be  of  use  as  he  proposed,  but  to  agree  with  her, 
to  support  what  she  had  thought  of — that  was  friendship  indeed. 

On  the  next  day  MJBB  Cherry  paid  a  similar  visit  of  condolence,  but 
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she  was  not  so  tenderly  sympathetic  as,  under  other  circumstances,  she 
would  naturally  have  been.  She  looked  at  the  new-made  widow  with  a 
critical  eye.  A  short  time  before  no  one  had  been  more  anxious  than 
Miss  Cherry  that  Mrs.  Meredith  should  suffer  no  harm,  should  lose  no 
tittle  of  the  respect  due  to  her.  She  had  with  her  own  soft  hand  struck 
a  blow,  the  severity  of  which  astonished  herself,  at  her  favourite  and  only 
brother  on  Mrs.  Meredith's  account ;  but  the  sudden  revolution  in  their 
neighbour's  affairs,  instead  of  touching  her  heart,  closed  it.  The  position 
was  changed,  and  a  hundred  tremors  and  terrors  took  at  once  possession  of 
her  gentle  bosom.  Who  could  doubt  what  James  would  wish  now — what 
James  would  do  ?  and  who  could  doubt  that  the  woman  who  had  per- 
mitted him  so  intimate  a  friendship  would  respond  to  these  wishes  1  This 
idea  leaped  at  once  into  the  mincls  of  all  the  lookers-on.  Old  Sommerville 
sent  the  news  with  a  chuckle  of  grim  cynicism  yet  kindness ;  Maxwell  com- 
municated it  with  a  grudge ;  and  Miss  Cherry  received  it  with  an  instant 
conviction  yet  defiance.  They  had  no  doubt  of  what  would,  nay  must 
ensue,  and  jumpod  at  the  conclusion  with  unanimous  agreement;  and  it 
would  be  quite  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Meredith's  death  brought  quite  as  great 
a  pang  to  Miss  Cherry,  who  had  never  seen  him,  as  it  did  to  his  wife, 
though  in  a  different  way.  If  the  first  marriage,  the  natural,  youthful 
beginning  of  serious  life,  brings  often  with  it  a  train  of  attendant 
embarrassments,  almost  miseries,  what  is  a  second  marriage  to  do  ?  Good 
Miss  Cherry's  maidenly  mind  was  shocked  by  the  idea  that  her  brother, 
so  long  held  up  somewhat  proudly  by  the  family  as  an  example  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  and  true  sorrow,  had  allowed  feelings  less  exalted  to  get 
possession  of  him.  And  what  would  Cara  do  1  how  would  her  imagina- 
tive delicate  being,  too  finely  touched  for  common  issues,  conform  to  the 
vulgar  idea  of  a  stepmother  1  Miss  Cherry  grew  hot  and  angry  as  she 
thought  of  it.  And  a  man  who  had  such  a  child,  a  grown-up  daughter, 
sweetest  and  only  fit  substitute  for  the  mother  dead,  what  did  he  want 
with  a  new  companion,  a  new  love  ?  Faugh  !  to  use  such  a  word  disgusted 
her ;  and  that  James — James  !  the  most  heart-broken,  and  inconsolable  of 
mourners,  should  come  to  that !  With  all  this  in  her  mind,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Miss  Cherry's  feelings  when  she  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  found  her  in  all  her  crape,  crying  softly  by  the  fire,  were 
not  so  sweet  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  She  said  the  usual  things  in 
the  way  of  consolation — how,  as  it  was  to  be,  perhaps  it  was  best  that 
they  had  heard  of  it  all  at  once,  and  had  not  been  kept  in  anxiety  ;  and 
how  she  supposed  such  afflictions  were  necessary-  for  us,  though  it  was 
very  sad  that  the  dear  boys  had  known  so  little  of  their  father ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  that  fact  nmst  soften  it  to  them  all,  for  of  course  it 
was  not  as  if  he  had  died  at  home,  where  they  would  have  felt  the  loss 
every  day.  This  last  speech  had  a  sting  in  it,  which  was  little  inten- 
tional, and  yet  gave  Miss  Cherry  a  sense,  of  remorse  after  it  was  said ;  for 
though  she  had  a  certain  desire  to  give  pain,  momentary,  and  the  result 
of  much  provocation,  yet  the  moment  the  pain  was  given,  it  was  herself 
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who  suffered  most.  This  is  what  it  is  to  have  a  soft  nature ;  most  people 
have  at  least  a  temporary  satisfaction  in  the  result  when  they  have  been 
able  to  inflict  a  wound. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  she  feels  it,  I  suppose,"  Miss  Cherry  said,  when  she 
returned.  "  She  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  and  the  room  much  too  warm 
for  the  season  ;  for  it  is  really  like  spring  to-day.  Of  course  a  woman 
must  feel  it  more  or  less  when  she  has  lost  her  husband.  I  have  never 
been  in  these  circumstances,  but  I  don't  see  how  one  could  help  that — 
however  little  one  cared  for  the  man." 

"  Did  she  care  little  for  the  man  1  "  Cara  was  at  the  age  when  most 
things  are  taken  for  granted.  She  had  not  entered  into  any  peculiarities 
in  the  position  of  Mrs.  Meredith  with  her  husband.  She  was  like 
Hamlet,  recognising  more  and  more  as  she  realised  her  own  position,  the 
quagmires  and  unsafe  footing  round  her — was  this  another?  There  was 
a  sinking  sensation  in  Cara's  youthful  mind,  and  a  doubt  and  faltering 
wherevei  she  thought  to  place  her  foot. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  when  a  woman  spends  years 
after  years  away  from  her  husband,  never  making  any  effort  to  join  him, 
quite  satisfied  with  a  letter  now  and  then,  receiving  her  own  friends, 
making  a  circle,  going  into  society — while  the  poor  man  is  toiling  to 
keep  it  up,  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  away  " — here  Miss  Cherry 
paused,  a  little  frightened  by  the  blackness  of  the  picture  which  she  had 
herself  drawn.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  any  one  inj  ustice,"  she  faltered. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  may  be  sure  I  don't  mean  that.  And  I  believe  poor 
Mrs.  Meredith  could  not  stand  the  climate,  and  of  course  there  was  the 
boys'  education  to  think  of — children  always  must  come  home.  Indeed, 
how  anyone  can  settle  in  India  knowing  that  their  children  must  be 
sent  away " 

"  Aunt  Cherry,  no  one  is  to  be  trusted,"  said  the  girl,  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes ;  "  there  is  no  truth  anywhere.  We  are  all  making  a  pretence 
one  way  or  another ;  pretending  to  care  for  people  who  are  living,  pre- 
tending to  mourn  for  people  who  are  dead ;  pretending  that  one  thing  is 
our  object,  while  we  are  trying  for  another ;  pretending  to  be  merry,  pre- 
tending to  be  sad.  Ah  !  it  makes  my  heart  sick  ! " 

"  Cara,  Cara  !  What  do  you  know  about  such  things  ?  They  say  it 
is  so  in  the  world ;  but  you  and  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  world, 
dear.  You  must  not  think — indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  think  that  it 
is  so  with  us." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  world,"  said  Cara.  "  I  only  know 
what  is  round  me.  If  Mrs.  Meredith  is  false,  and  papa  false,  and  other 
people " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  trembling  a  little,  "  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  apply  abstract  principles  so.  When  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  a  long  time  away  from  her  husband,  I  do  not  say 
that  she  is  false.  Oh,  Cara,  no!  that  would  be  terrible.  If  I  say  any- 
thing, all  I  mean  is  that  she  could  not  be  so  grieved,  not  so  dreadfully 
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grieved,  as  a  "woman  would  be  whose  husband  had  been  always  with 
her.  Think  of  the  boys,  for  instance ;  they  did  not  know  him  really  ; 
they  may  be  very  sorry ;  but,  how  different  would  it  be  if  it  was  a 
father  like  your  father.  And  other  people — what  do  you  mean  by  other 
people  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Cara,  turning  away,  for  she  could  not  reply  to  Miss 
Cherry's  argument.  Would  she  indeed,  in  her  own  person,  grieve  for 
her  father  more  than  the  Merediths  did  for  theirs  1  Here  was  another 
mystery  unpenetrated  by  Miss  Cherry,  incomprehensible  to  herself. 
Nobody  knew  the  gulf  that  lay  between  her  and  him,  and  she  could 
not  tell  herself  what  it  meant.  How  kind  he  had  been  to  her,  though 
she  repaid  him  in  this  way ;  but  did  he  love — really  love — his  child  any 
more  than  she  loved  him  1  Did  anybody  love  any  other,  or  only  pretend 
and  go  through  the  semblance  of  loving  ?  She  did  not  doxibt  her  aunts, 
it  is  true  ;  but  then  her  certainty  in'respect  to  them  took,  to  some  degree, 
the  form  of  indifference.  Taken  for  granted,  not  inquired  into,  that  love 
itself  might  have  failed,  perhaps — but  Cara  never  thought  of  it  as 
possible.  It  was  like  the  sunny  house  it  dwelt  on,  always  open,  due  not 
to  anything  in  her,  but  to  the  mere  fact  that  she  was  Cara.  They 
would  have  loved  any  other  kind  of  girl,  she  said  to  herself,  under  the 
same  name  just  as  well.  Poor  child  !  she  was  like  Hamlet,  though  un- 
aware of  that  sublimity.  Friends,  lovers,  relations,  all  had  failed  her. 
Every  soul  thought  of  himself — no  one  truly  or  unfeignedly  of  others. 
Her  head  swam,  her  heart  sank,  the  firm  ground  gave  way  under  her 
feet  wherever  she  turned.  It  might  not  cost  the  others  much,  but  it 
cost  her  a  great  deal ;  even  she  herself  in  her  own  person  :  did  she  love 
more  truly  than  they  did  1  no ;  she  was  not  devoted  to  her  father,  nor  to 
Oswald,  whom  she  was  supposed  to  care  for ;  and  if  to — anyone  else,  then 
they  did  not  care  for  her,  Cara  said  to  herself,,  and  fled  from  her  thoughts 
with  a  beating  heart. 

That  evening  there  was  an  interchange  of  visits,  something  in  the  old 
fashion.  Edward  thought  he  might  come  in,  in  the  evening,  when  the 
public  about  would  not  be  scandalised  by  the  idea  that  he  was  able  to 
visit  his  friends  so  soon  after  his  father's  death ;  and  Mr.  Beresford 
said  to  himself  that,  surely  he  might  go  for  a  little  to  <x>mfort  his  neigh- 
bour who  was  in  trouble,  and  who  had  not  herself  been  out  of  doors  for 
these  two  long  days.  The  young  man  and  the  older  man  crossed  each 
other,  but  without  meeting ;  and  both  of  the  visits  were  very  pleasant. 
Miss  Cherry  was  as  kind  to  Edward  as  she  had  been  cold  to  his  mother. 
She  got  up  to  meet  him  and  took  his  two  hands  in  hers.  She  called 
him,  inarticulately,  her  dear  boy,  and  asked  after  his  health  tenderly,  as  if 
he  had  been  ill.  As  for  Cara,  she  did  nothing  but  look  at  him  with  a 
wistful  look,  trying  to  read  in  his  eyes  what  he  felt ;  and  when  her 
aunt  entered  into  the  usual  commonplaces  about  resignation  to  God's 
will,  Cara  broke  in  almost  abruptly,  impatient  even  of  this  amiable 
fiction. 
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.  "  You  forget  what  you  were  saying  to-day,"  she  said ;  "  that  Edward 
did  not  know  his  father,  and  therefore  could  not  grieve  as — I  should." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  feeling.  Not  the  grief  that  Cara  would  feel ;  but  that  painful  sense  • 
of  not  being  able  to  feel,  which  is  almost  worse.  I  never  thought  of 
my  father — scarcely  knew  him.  Some  time,  of  course,  we  were  to  meet — 
that  was  all ;  and  gratitude  to  him,  or  any  attempt  to  repay  him,  was 
not  in  my  thoughts.  And  now  it  is  impossible  ever,  in  any  place, 
were  one  to  go  to  the  world's  end — or  at  any  time,  were  one  to  live  as 
long  as  Methuselah,  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him,  to  try  to  make  up  to  him 
a  little.  This  is  more  painful  than  Cara's  worst  grief  would  be,  knowing 
ehe  had  done  everything,  made  everything  bright." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  said,  putting  up  her  hands. 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes  !  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  melting  eyes,  softened 
and  enlarged  by  the  moisture  in  them,  and  smiling  upon  her.  Cara,  in 
her  confusion,  could  not  meet  the  look  and  the  smile. 

"  Oh,  Edward,"  she  said,  "  it  is  you  who  are  the  best  of  us  all.  I 
am  not  good,  as  you  think  me.  I  am  a  sham,  like  all  the  rest ;  but  if 
there  is  one  that  is  true 

"  Cara  is  foolish,"  said  Miss  Cherry.  "  I  don't  know  what  is  come  to 
her,  Edward.  She  talks  as  if  nobody  was  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose she  is  at  the  age  of  fancy,  when  girls  take  things  into  their  heads.  I 
remember  when  I  was  your  age,  my  darling,  I  had  a  great  many  fancies 
too.  And  I  am  afraid  I  have  some  still,  though  I  ought  to  know  better. 
I  suppose  you  will  take  your  mother  away  somewhere,  Edward,  for  a 
little  change  7" 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it,  Miss  Cherry ;  but  there  will  be 
one  change,  most  likely,  very  important  to  me,  if  I  settle  to  do  it.  I  need 
not  go  out  to  India  now — unless  I  please." 

"  Oh,  Edward,  I  am  so  glad  ;  for,  of  course,  you  would  not  wish  it — 
you  did  not  wish  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  did  not  wish  it ;  but,  after  all,  if  that 
seemed  the  best  way  to  be  good  for  something — to  make  some  use  of  one's 
life " 

He  spoke  to  Miss  Cherry,  but  his  eyes  were  on  Cara.  If  she  had 
said  anything ;  if  she  had  even  lifted  her  eyes  ;  if  she  had  made  any  sign 
to  show  that  even  as  her  brother — her  husband's  brother — he  could  be 
of  use  to  her !  But  Cara  made  no  reply  either  by  word  or  look.  She  put 
her  hand  nervously  upon  the  book  which  lay  on  the  table — the  book  he 
had  been  reading. 

"  Oh  Cara,  you  must  not  think  of  that,"  said  Miss  Cherry ;  "  we  can't 
be  so  selfish  as  to  ask  Edward  to  read  to-night." 

"  Yes ;  let  me  read,"  he  said.  "  Why  should  not  I  ]  I  am  glad  to 
do  anything  after  these  two  days.  It  seemed  unkind  to  him,  not  to  make 
some  break  in  life — though  I  don't  know  why ;  and  there  is  nothing  within 
reach  to  do.  Let  me  read." 
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Then  Cara  looked  at  him,  with  eyes  like  his  own,  suffused  ;  her  heart 
was  melting,  her  mind  satisfied.  "  But  this  is  the  one  who  does  not  care 
for  me,"  she  was  saying  to  herself. 

Next  door  there  was  less  conversation  between  the  elder  people. 
Mr.  Beresford  tried,  indeed,  to  take  upon  him  the  part  of  consoler — to 
talk  to  her  and  lessen  her  burden ;  but  that  change  of  all  their  relations 
did  not  answer.  He  fell  silent  after  a  while,  and  she  dried  her  eyes  and 
began  to  talk  to  him.  The  maid  who  brought  up  tea  announced  that 
Missis  had  picked  up  wonderful ;  while  the  other  servants  in  the  kitchen 
looked  at  each  other,  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  Anyhow,  that's  better  than  the  other  way,"  the  cook  said,  oracularly, 
"  and  we  knows  what  we  has  before  us — if  the  young  gentlemen  don't  find 
nothing  to  say." 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
LITTLE  EMMY'S  VISITORS. 

OSWALD  had  found  his  particular  pursuit  interrupted  by  his  father's  death. 
He  could  not  go  that  day,  which  happened  to  be  the  hospital  day, 
to  meet  Agnes  at  the  gate  ;  indeed,  for  once,  his  own  inclinations  were, 
for  the  moment,  driven  out  of  h's  head  ;  and,  in  the  many  things  theie 
were  to  think  of,  from  hatbands  upwards,  he  forgot  that  this  was  the  day 
on  which  alone  he  could  secure  a  little  conversation  with  the  object  of 
his  thoughts.  When  the  recollection  flashed  upon  him  in  the  evening,  he 
was  more  disturbed  than  was  at  all  usual  to  his  light-hearted  nature. 
What  would  she  think  of  him  1  that  he  had  deserted  her,  after  compro- 
mising her  ;  an  idea  equally  injurious  to  his  pride  and  to  his  affection  ; 
for  he  had  so  much  real  feeling  about  Agnes,  that  he  was  not  self-con- 
fident where  she  was  concerned,  and  shrank  from  the  idea  of  appealing  in 
an  unfavourable  light.  Ordinarily,  Oswald  did  not  suppose  that  anyone 
was  likely  to  look  at  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  And  then  there  was 
the  fear  which  sprang  up  hastily  within  him  that  this  day  which  he  bad 
missed  might  be  the  last  hospital  day.  Little  Emmy  had  been  gradually 
getting  better,  and  when  she  was  discharged,  what  means  would  he  have 
of  seeing  Agnes  ?  This  thought  took  away  all  the  pleasure  from  his  cigar, 
and  made  him  pace  back  and  forward  in  his  room,  in  all  the  impatience 
of  impotence,  ready  to  upbraid  his  father  with  dying  at  such  an  incon- 
venient moment.  Yesterday  would  not  have  mattered,  or  to-morrow — 
but  to-day  !  How  often,  Oswald  reflected,  it  happens  like  this  in  human 
affairs.  Given  an  unoccupied  day,  when  anything  might  occur  without  dis- 
turbing your  arrangements — when,  indeed,  you  have  no  engagements,  and 
are  perfectly  free  and  at  the  command  of  fate — nothing,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  happens ;  but  let  it  be  a  moment  when  some- 
thing very  urgent  is  on  your  hands,  when  you  have  an  opportunity  that 
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may  never  occur  again,  and  immediately  earth  and  heaven  conspire  to  fill 
it  with  accidents,  and  to  prevent  its  necessary  use.  At  that  hour,  however, 
nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  House,  with  all 
its  swarms  of  children  and  kindly  attendants,  must  be  wrapped  in  the 
sleep  of  the  innocent.  Would  Agnes,  he  asked  himself,  share  that  sleep, 
or  would  any  troubled  thoughts  be  in  her  mind  touching  the  stranger 
who  had  so  sought  her  society,  and  who  had  exposed  her  to  reproof,  and 
then  left  her  to  bear  it  as  she  might  1  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  drove  out 
of  Oswald's  mind  any  feeling  he  might  have  had  for  his  father.  In  any 
case,  such  feeling  would  have  been  short-lived.  He  had  no  visionary  com- 
punctions, such  as  Edward  had,  though  it  was  Oswald,  not  Edward,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  poetical  one  of  the  brothers ;  but  then  Edward 
was  not  "  in  love,"  at  least  not  in  Oswald's  way. 

A  week  had  to  elapse  before  the  day  on  which  he  could  hope  to  see 
Agnes  again,  and  this  contrariety  made  him  more  earnest  in  his  determi- 
nation to  let  nothing  stand  in  his  way  a  second  time.  He  was  so  eager, 
indeed,  that  he  neglected  what  would  otherwise  have  been  so  important 
in  his  eyes — the  arrival  of  the  mail,  which  brought  definite  information  as 
to  Mr.  Meredith's  property,  and  must  settle  what  his  own  prospects  were 
to  be. 

No  man  could  give  a  warmer  evidence  of  his  love  than  this  he  felt 
within  himself  as  he  took  his  way  towards  the  hospital.  During  the  in- 
tervening week  he  had  seen  the  little  teacher  almost  daily,  accompanying 
the  procession  of  schoolgirls,  and  she  had,  he  thought,  been  conscious 
that  he  was  there,  though  she  would  not  look  at  him.  Naturally,  Oswald 
made  all  he  could  of  his  deep  hatband,  his  black  gloves,  and  even  the  black 
border  of  his"  handkerchief,  as  he  crossed  the  line  ;  and  once  he  felt  that 
Agnes  perceived  these  indications  of  woe  in  a  quick  glance  she  gave  at 
him,  though  she  avoided  his  eyes.  This  then  was  a  point  in  his  favour — 
if  only  little  Emmy  were  still  at  the  hospital.  This  time  he  was  more 
bold  than  usual,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  see  the  child,  explaining  who 
he  was,  and  what  was  his  connection  with  the  accident.  In  this  respect 
he  took  upon  himself  more  than  was  necessary,  blaming  himself  for  being 
the  cause  of  it — and  at  length  got  admittance,  his  mourning  naturally 
standing  him  in  stead  with  all  the  officials.  Little  Emmy  had  been  by 
this  time  transported  into  the  convalescent  ward,  and  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
there,  very  bright-eyed  and  pale,  looking  eagerly,  as  Oswald  saw,  with  a 
leap  of  his  heart,  for  some  visitor.  When  she  perceived  him,  a  cloud 
of  disappointment  passed  over  her  little  face,  then  a  glance  of  surprise 
and  recognition,  then  the  swift  rising  colour  of  weakness. 

"  Do  you  know  me  1  "  said  Oswald,  taking  the  chair  the  nurse  offered 
him. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  cried  the  child,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  delight.  No 
further  preliminaries  were  necessary. 

He  listened,  with  patience,  to  an  account  of  all  the  stages  of  her 
recovery,  and  delicately  introduced  his  own  inquiries.  The  ladies  at  the 
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House  had  been  very  kind  to  her ;  had  they  not  1    They  had  come  to  see 
her? 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  little  Emmy.  "  Miss  Burchell  came  every  week, 
and  Sister  Mary  Jane  has  been  twice.  Miss  Burchell  is  the  kindest  of  all. 
1  thought  she  was  coming  to-day ;  oh,  isn't  she  coming  to-day  ? "  the  child 
added,  after  a  pause,  looking  at  him  with  rising  tears.  "  Did  she.send  you 
instead,  please  ?  "  and  though  Oswald  was  so  grand  a  gentleman,  and  his 
inquiries  filled  her  with  pride,  yet  his  possible  substitution  for  her 
more  beloved  visitor  made  Emmy  ready  to  cry.  Oswald  did  not  like  to 
be  thus  thrust  into  a  secondary  place,  even  with  a  child.  A  momentary 
irritation  arose  in  his  mind ;  then  he  laughed  and  forgave  Emmy,  re- 
membering who  it  was  that  she  preferred  to  him. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  not  come  instead  of  Miss— did 
you  say  Burchell  ?  Is  she  one  of  the  Sisters  ? "  he  asked,  hypocritically. 
"  I  thought  you  called  them  by  their  Christian  names." 

"  Oh,  sir,  Miss  Burchell  is  not  a  Sister.  She  is  the  teacher.  I  am  in 
the  third  division,"  said  the  child,  with  pride  ;  "  and  she  teaches  us.  She 
is  a  lady — not  like  Miss  Davies  in  the  infant  school,  you  know  ;  but  a 
real,  real  lady.  And  all  the  Sisters  are  ladies.  It  is  for  goodness  they 
take  care  of  us,  and  not  because  they  are  obliged.  Such  a  trouble  as 
they  take  !  "  said  little  Emmy,  with  the  naive  surprise  of  her  class,  "  and 
for  nothing  at  all !  And  Miss  Burchell  is  the  kindest  of  them  all." 
"  She  has  come  to  see  you  very  often  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  every  open  day  !  and  she  told  me  that — that — you  had  come 
to  ask  for  me.  She  said  it  was  so  good  and  kind.  She  said,  sir,  as  you 
were  a  very  kind  gentleman,  and  took  an  interest  in  poor  children — • 
especially  orphans  like  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  take  a  great  interest  in  you,  my  poor  little  Emmy,"  said 
Oswald,  blushing  with  pleasure.  "  I  think  you  ought  to  have  change  of 
air  after  your  long  illness.  Is  there  not  a  place  where  the  children  at 
the  House  go  to  when  they  have  been  ill  1  " 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  the  little  girl,  with  eyes  as  round  as  her  exclamation, 
"  Nelly  Brown  went  to  Margate  after  the  fever.  She  used  to  tell  us 
about  the  sands  and  the  shells,  and  riding  on  donkeys ;  but  Nelly  had  a 
kind  lady  who  took  an  interest  in  her,"  said  Emmy,  her  countenance 
falling,  "  and  paid  for  her.  There  are  such  a  many  orphans,  sir,"  she 
added,  with  a  wistful  look  at  him.  "  Such  a  many !  They  would  do 
more  for  us,  if  there  wasn't  such  a  many  of  us,  Sister  Mary  Jane  says." 

A  certain  half-aggrieved  and  serious  wonder  was  in  the  child's  eyes. 
Why  there  should  be  so  many  orphans  puzzled  little  Emmy ;  and  ghe 
felt  that  it  was  a  special  grievance  to  her,  as  one  of  them,  debarred  from 
the  privileges  which  a  smaller  number  might  have  shared. 

"  And  you  have  a  kind  gentleman,  Emmy,"  said  Oswald.  "  I  hope  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  That  is  what  I  came  to  talk  to  you 

about " 

"  Ah,  there  she  is ! "  said  little  Emmy,  growing  red  with  delight. 
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Oswald  got  up  precipitately  from  his  chair.  What  would  she  say  to 
find  him  here  already  installed  before  her  1  She  came  up,  light-footed, 
in  her  nun's  dress ;  her  face  looked  doubly  sweet,  or  so,  at  least,  her 
young  lover  thought,  in  the  close  circle  of  the  poke  bonnet,  to  meet  the 
rapture  in  the  child's  eyes. 

Agnes  had  no  thought  that  Oswald  was  likely  to  penetrate  here ; 
therefore,  she  did  not  see  him  or  think  of  him  as  she  came  up  to  the  child, 
and  he  was  a  witness  of  the  clinging  of  the  little  orphan's  arms,  the 
tender  sweetness  of  the  salutation.  Agnes  could  not  have  said  anything 
more  homely  than  the  "  How  have  you  been,  dear  ?  "  but  it  sounded  like 
the  very  softest  utterance  of  loving  kindness — maternal,  dove-like  mur- 
murings,  tender  and  caressing,  to  Oswald's  ear. 

"  Oh,  I  am  well — almost  well ;  and  here  is  the  kind  gentleman  come 
to  see  me  !"  cried  little  Emmy. 

Agnes  turned  quickly,  and  looked  at  him.  She  thought  it  was  the 
surgeon,  who  was  young  too,  and  had  shown  an  almost  unprofessional 
eagerness  to  explain  to  her  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  interesting  case. 
When  she  saw  who  it  really  was,  she  turned  crimson,  gave  him  a  look 
which  was  half  reproach  and  half  satisfaction,  and  went  away  to  the  other 
side  of  the  sofa,  keeping  the  little  patient  between  them.  This  suited 
both  parties  very  well ;  for  while  Agnes  felt  it  at  once  a  demonstration  of 
displeasure  and  flight  out  of  a  dangerous  vicinity,  it  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  favourable  point  of  view  for  all  her 
changes  of  countenance.  And  who  could  object  to  his  visit  here,  which, 
charity — only  charity — could  have  brought  about  ?  By  little  Emmy's  sofa, 
Oswald  felt  brave  enough  to  defy  all  the  Sisters  in  the  world. 

"  I  came  to  inquire  into  Emmy's  prospects  of  convalescence,"  said 
Oswald,  insinuatingly ;  "  and  she  tells  me  there  is  some  place  in  Margate 
where  children  are  sent  to  from  the  House.  If  the  Sisters  will  let  me  pay 
for  the  child — she  wants  sea  breezes,  I  think,"  and  he  looked  at  her  in  a 
serious  parental  way,  "  before  she  can  be  fit  for  work  again." 

"  Oh,  I  think  they  will  be  very  glad ! "  said  Agnes,  somewhat  breath- 
less. She  did  not  want  him  to  know  that  she  had  as  much  as  remarked 
his  absence ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  there  was  a  slight  tone  of  cold- 
ness and  offence  in  her  voice. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  arrange  it  for  me  ?  I  don't  know  when  she  will 
be  able  to  be  moved ;  but  when  she  is — Summer  is  coming  on,  and  the 
weather  is  quite  genial  already."  (The  weather  is  quite  genial  generally, 
one  time  or  other,  in  April,  to  take  the  unwary  in.) 

"  Oh,  yes, "  said  Agnes  again,  assenting  out  of  sheer  timidity  and 
embarrassment.  Then  she  said,  hesitating  a  little,  "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  send  word  to  the  Sister  Superior  yourself." 

"Is  it  necessary  1  I  have  been  in  great  trouble  lately,  which  is  why 
I  could  not  ask  for  poor  Emmy  last  week,"  he  said ;  and  he  so  managed 
as  that  the  deep  hatband  should  catch  the  eye  of  Agnes.  Her  face 
softened  at  once,  as  he  saw,  and  her  eyas,  after  a  momentary  glance  at 
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the  hatband,  returned  inquiiing  and  kind,  not  furtive  or  offended,  to  his 
face. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  looking  again  at  the  hat,  and  in  an  eager, 
half-apologetic  tone.  "  I  will  speak  of  it,  if  you  wish.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  her — very  kind." 

"  Kind  !  How  can  I  he  sufficiently  grateful  to  Emmy  ? "  he  said,  low 
and  quickly,  in  a  tone  which  the  child  could  not  hear  ;  and  then  he  took 
the  little  girl's  thin  small  hand  into  his,  and  folded  the  fingers  on  a  gold 
coin. 

"  This  is  to  hire  donkeys  on  the  sands,  Emmy,"  he  said  ;  "  but  mind, 
you  must  tell  me  all  about  it  when  you  come  back." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  Oh,  Miss  Burchell !  look  what  he  has  given  me,"  said  the 
child,  in  ecstasy.  But  Oswald  knew  how  to  beat  a  retreat  gracefully. 
He  gave  a  little  squeeze  to  Emmy's  fist,  keeping  it  closed  over  the 
sovereign,  and,  bowing  to  Agnes,  went  away. 

"Was  that  the  last  of  him  1  Better,  far  better,  that  it  should  be  the 
last  of  him,  poor  Agnes  felt,  as  her  heart  contracted,  in  spite  of  herself, 
at  his  withdrawal ;  but  the  surprise,  and  that  pang  of  disappointment, 
which  she  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  acknowledge,  made 
her  incapable  of  speech  for  the  moment.  It  is  very  wicked  and  wrong 
to  speak  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  never  been  introduced ;  but, 
then,  when  that  gentleman  has  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  making  a 
little  acquaintance  in  a  natural  way,  how  strange,  and  rather  injurious, 
that  he  should  not  take  advantage  of  it !  This  failure  of  all  necessity 
for  resistance  at  the  moment  when  she  was  buckling  on  her  best  armour 
to  resist,  gave  an  extraordinary  twist  to  Agnes  Burchell's  heart.  It 
almost  would  have  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  had  not  she  started  in 
instant  self-despair — though  she  would  not  have  shed  such  tears  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world. 

"  Oh,  look  what  he  has  given  me  !"  cried  little  Emmy,  "  a  sovereign, 
a  whole  sovereign — all  to  myself ! " 

"  He  is — very  kind,"  said  Agnes,  stiffly,  and  she  was  restrained  even 
in  her  intercourse  with  Emmy,  not  saying  half  so  much  to  her  as  she 
did  on  ordinary  occasions,  which  was  wrong ;  for,  in  fact,  Emmy  could 
not  justly  bear  blame  for  anything  committed,  neither  for  his  coming  nor 
his  going  away.  The  child  was  quite  cast  down  by  Miss  Burchell's  cold- 
ness. She  began  to  inquire  if  Agnes  was  ill,  if  she  was  tired,  if  she 
thought  the  Sisters  would  object  to  let  her  go  to  Margate  ;  thus  plainly 
showing  that  she  perceived  her  visitor's  abstraction,  which  was,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  the  last  thing  which  Agnes  wished  to  be  remarked. 
And  poor  Agnes  could  not  conceal  how  worried  she  was  by  these  quas- 
tions  ;  she  could  not  account  for  the  discouragement,  the  sickness  of  heart, 
that  had  come  over  her.  She  was  tired  all  at  once — overcome  by  the 
heat  or  the  cold  ;  which  was  it  ? 

"  It  is  the  spring,  miss,"  said  the  nurse. 

And  she  was  very  willing  to  allow  that  it  must  be  the  spring. 
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"  1  will  send  you  word  as  soon  as  I  have  spoken  to  the  Sister,"  she 
said,  kissing  little  Emmy  as  she  wont  away  ;  "  and  forgive  me,  dear — for 
I  have  a  headache.  I  have  not  been  able  to  talk  to  you  to-day." 

"  Oh,  have  ydu  a  headache  1  "  cried  poor  little  Emmy,  ready  to  cry 
for  sympathy.  What  perverse  things  hearts  are  when  they  are  young  ! 
Agnes  walked  away  through  the  wards  the  emblem  of  peaceful  quiet,  in 
her  black  bonnet,  her  soft  face  breathing  serenity  and  ease,  as  one  sufferer 
and  another  thought  as  she  passed,  but  under  that  conventual  drapery  a 
hundred  thoughts  rustling  and  stinging,  so  that  the  girl  was  afraid  lest 
they  should  be  heard.  Oh,  she  was  glad  that  he  was  gone  !  Glad  to  be 
spared  the  struggle  and  the  necessity  for  telling  him  that  he  must  haunt 
her  steps  no  more.  Glad  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  her  work  in  peace ;  her 
work,  that  was  what  she  lived  for,  not  absurd  romances  which  she  was 
ashamed  even  to  dream  of.  Her  mind  was  brimful  and  running  over  with 
these  thoughts.  It  was  like  carrying  a  hive  full  of  bees,  or  a  cage  full  of 
birds  through  the  place,  to  walk  through  it  like  this,  her  heart  beating,  and 
so  many  voices  whispering  in  her  ears.  But  suddenly,  all  at  once,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  great  doors,  they  all  hushed  in  a  moment.  Her  heari 
stopped  (she  thought) ;  her  thoughts  fled  like  frightened  children.  She 
was  stilled.  Why  1  It  was  all  for  no  better  reason  than  that  Oswald 
Meredith  was  visible  at  the  gate,  in  his  black  clothes,  looking  (the  hospital 
nurses  thought)  like  an  interesting  young  widower,  bereaved  and  pensive, 
yet  not  inconsolable.  He  had  put  on  a  look  in  conformity  with  his  hat- 
band, and  stood  there  waiting  for  her  as  she  came  out,  claiming  her  sym- 
pathy. Agnes  grew  still  in  a  moment,  the  tumult  and  the  commotion 
ceasing  in  her  mind  as  by  magic.  She  tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not  see 
him,  and  then  to  pass  him  when  she  got  out  beyond  the  gate;  but  he 
stepped  forward  quickly  into  her  path. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  will  speak  for  me  about  little  Emmy,"  he  said ; 
"the  child  looks  weak  and  rather  excitable?  I  should  like,  if  the 
authorities  will  permit  me,  to  pay  her  expenses  to  the  sea." 

"  Oh  yes,  they  will  permit  you,"  said  Agnes,  smiling  in  spite  of  all  her 
terrors.  "  You  are  very  kind.  I  will  speak — if  you  wish  it." 

"  And  write  to  me,"  said  Oswald,  eagerly.  "  It  will  be  necessary  to 
write  to  me  to  let  me  know." 

But  Agnes  demurred  to  this  easy  settlement  of  the  matter.  "  Sister 
Mary  Jane  will  write.  She  manages  these  things  herself.  But  she  will 
be  pleased.  Good  morning,"  she  said,  making  an  attempt  to  quicken  her 
steps. 

"  I  am  going  this  way,"  said  Oswald.  "  I  could  not  come  last  week. 
We  had  bad  news." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  half  alarmed,  half  sympathetic.  She  was  sorry, 
very  sony,  that  he  should  suffer.  It  was  not  possible  (she  thought)  to  be 
like  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  pass  on  on  the  other  side,  and  pretend  to 
care  nothing  for  one's  neighbour.  But  then  she  ought  to  tell  him  to  go 
away.  So  Agnes  compounded  with  her  conscience  by  uttering  nothing ; 
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all  she  did  was  to  look  up  at  him  with  tender  brown  eyes,  BO  full  of 
pity  and  interest,  that  words  would  have  been  vain  to  express  all  they 
were  able  to  say. 

"  My  father  is  dead  in  India,"  said  Oswald.  "  You  may  fancy  how 
hard  it  is  upon  us  to  hear  of  it  without  any  of  the  details,  without  know- 
ing who  was  with  him,  or  if  he  was  properly  cared  for.  I  have  not  had 
time  for  anything  since  but  to  attend  upon  my  mother,  and  see  to  what 
had  to  be  done." 

He  felt  that  this  was  a  quite  correct  description ;  for  had  he  not  sacri- 
ficed the  last  hospital  day  to  the  shock  of  the  news,  if  not  to  the.  service 
of  his  mother  ;  and  there  had  been  things  to  do,  hatbands,  <fcc.,  which 
had  kept  him  occupied. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Agnes,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  You  who  are  so  tender  and  sympathetic,  I  knew  you  would  feel  for 
— my  mother,"  said  Oswald  ;  upon  which  name,  the  girl  looked  up  at  him 
again.  To  feel  for  his  mother — surely  there  could  not  be  anything  more 
natural,  more  right,  than  this. 

"You  would  like  my  mother — everyone  does.  It  is  amusing  the  way 
in  which  people  run  after  her.  Not  that  there  is  any  room  for  amuse- 
ment in  our  mournful  house  at  present,"  said  Oswald,  correcting  himself. 
"  This  is  the  first  day  the  sun  has  seemed  to  shine  or  the  skies  to  be  blue 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Agnes  again ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she 
added  nervously,  "  It  is  not  that  I  think  anything — and,  oh,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  vexed  now  that  you  are  in  trouble  ! — but  you  must  not  come 
with  me.  The  Sister  thinks  it  is  not  right,  and  neither  do  I." 

"  Not  right !  "  said  Oswald,  with  an  ingenuous  look  of  surprise. 

Agnes  was  driven  to  her  wit's  end.  "  I  do  not  want  to  seem  absurd," 
she  said,  trembling,  "and  indeed  there  is  no  need  for  explanation. 
Please,  you  must  not  wait  for  me  at  the  hospital,  or  walk  back  with  me 
any  more." 

"  Alas !  have  we  not  been  planning  to  send  little  Emmy  away  1 
That  means  that  I  shall  not  have  the  chance,  and  that  the  brightest  chap- 
ter in  my  life  is  almost  over.  Must  it  be  over?  You  don't  know  what 
it  has  been  to  me.  You  have  made  me  think  as  I  never  thought  before. 
Will  you  abandon  me  now,  just  when  I  feel  on  the  threshold  of  something 
better?" 

"  You  must  not  talk  so,"  said  Agnes,  roused  to  something  like  anger. 
"  You  know  very  well  that,  meeting  me  as  you  have  done,  it  is  wrong  ; 
it  is  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  talk  so." 

"  Is  it  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  admire,  to  reverence — to  love  1 " 
Oswald  said  the  last  words  almost  under  his  breath,  and  yet  she  heard 
them,  notwithstanding  the  noises  in  the  street. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  !  "  She  gave  him  an  indignant  look,  but  it  ended  in 
a  blush,  which  ran  like  a  warm  suffusion  all  over  her,  and  checked  further 
words  on  her  lips. 
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"  I  know  your  name,  too,"  he  said.  "  And  it  is  not  love  only,  but 
reverence,  that  is  in  my  heart.  Oh,  Agnes  !  don't  turn  me  away  !  May 
not  my  mother  come,  when  she  is  well  enough  to  go  anywhere,  and  plead 
my  cause1?  She  might  speak  if  I  may  not." 

"  Oh,  go  away,  please,  go  away,"  said  Agnes,  in  distress.  "  We  are 
almost  at  the  House  again." 

"  And  why  should  not  we  be  at  the  House,  if  you  will  let  me  hope," 
cried  Oswald.  "  I  don't  want  to  skulk  away !  Yes,  I  will  go  and  hide 
myself  somewhere  if  you  will  not  hear  me.  I  shall  not  care  what  becomes 
of  me.  But,  Agnes " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Meredith  !  Go,  please.  I  cannot  think  it  is  right.  I—- 
don't understand  you.  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  you — in  this  dress ;  and 
I  have  only  begun  the  work." 

"  There  are  other  kinds  of  work.  There  is  the  natural  work.  Is 
not  a  wife  better  than  a  sister  1 " 

Agnes  lighted  up  with  the  sudden  flash  which  was  characteristic  of 
her.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  glowing  with  indignant  fire,  her  face 
suffused  with  colour.  "  Better  ]  "  she  said  ;  "  better  to  live  for  one's  self 
and  one  other  than  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless  and  the  miserable  !  Oh  ! 
do  you  know  what  you  say  1  You  are  a  tempter ;  you  are  not  a  true 
Christian !  Better !  when  there  are  so  many  who  are  wretched  and 
friendless  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  care  whether  they  live  or  die  1 
Do  you  think  a  woman  does  better  who  tries  to  make  you  happy  than 
one  who  gives  herself  up  for  them,  ?  " 

In  the  heat  of  this  sudden  burst  of  controversial  eloquence,  she  turned 
aside  into  another  street,  whidWed  out  of  the  way  of  the  House.  Nothing 
else  would  have  tempted  her  to  such  a  curious  breach  of  decorum ;  but 
the  argument  did,  which  filled  her  with  indignant  fervour.  ,  She  did  it 
only  half  consciously,  by  impulse,  burning  to  know  what  he  would  answer, 
what  plea  he  could  bring  up  against  her.  But  here  Oswald's  cleverness 
failed  him.  He  was  not  wise  enough  to  see  that  a  little  argument  would 
have  led  her  on  to  any  self-committal.  He  answered  softly,  with  mis- 
taken submission. 

"  I  will  retract.  I  will  say  anything  you  please.  No,  not  better ; 
only  happier.  You  would  make  me  the  most  blessed  of  men  ;  and  what 
can  you  do  for  the  poor  ?  So  little  ;  everybody  says,  so  little !  But  for  me 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  what  you  could  do.  I  have  the  most  need  of 
conversion.  Ah  !  let  your  mission  be  me  ! " 

Agnes  started  and  came  to  herself.  She  looked  round  her,  alarmed 
and  scared,  when  she  knew,  yet  only  half  knew,  that  she  had  left  the 
direct  road.  "  I  have  taken  the  wrong  turn,"  she  said,  with  confusion. 
"  Mr.  Meredith,  let  us  forget  that  we  have  ever  met.  How  could  I  turn 
back,  having  just  put  my  hand  to  the  plough  ?  Oh,  it  is  very  weak 
and  wicked  of  me,  but  I  do  not  want  the  Sister  to  see  you.  She  will 
think — but  you  have  been  kind,  and  I  will  say  good-bye  here." 
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"  Do  you  want  to  say  good-bye  1  Why  should  we  forget  we  have  ever 
met  1  Tell  me  to  forget  that  I  am  born  I " 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  it  is  not  like  that.  Mr.  Meredith,  we  have  only  known 
each  other  four  or  five — a  few  weeks." 

"  Six — I  have  kept  closer  count  than  you." 

"  And  what  does  that  matter  in  a  life  ?  "  said  Agnes,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  courageous  smile.  "  Nothing !  no  more  than  a  moment. 
We  have  not  done  any  harm,"  she  added,  collecting  all  her  strength.  "We 
have  not  neglected  our  work  nor  wasted  our  time.  And  we  never  meant 
anything.  It  was  all  an  accident.  Mr.  Meredith,  good-bye.  I  shall  pray 
that  you  may  be  happy." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  like  what  the  world  says  of  saints,"  he  said,  sharply. 
"  You  make  me  wretched  and  then  pray  that  I  may  be  happy." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "  How  can  I 
have  made  you  wretched  ]  It  was  only  an  accident.  It  has  been  only  a 
moment.  You  will  not  refuse  to  say  good-bye." 

Foolish  Agnes  !  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  him,  having  said 
her  say.  But,  instead  of  this  she  argued,  bent  upon  making  a  logical 
conclusion  to  which  he  should  consent,  convinced,  though  against  his 
will.  On  the  whole  she  preferred  that  it  should  be  against  his  will — but 
convinced  she  had  determined  that  he  must  be.  They  walked  away 
softly  through  the  little  street  into  the  sunset,  which  sank  lower  every 
moment,  shedding  a  glory  of  slant  light  upon  the  two  young  figures  so 
sombre  in  garb,  so  radiant  in  life.  Where  they  were  going  they  did  not 
know,  nor  how  the  charmed  moments  were  passing.  Every  shade  of  the 
coming  evening  lay  behind  them,  but  all  the  glory  of  the  rose  tints  and 
glowing  purple,  the  daffodil  skies  and  gates  of  pearl,  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  WIDOW. 


'HE  full  particulars  of  Mr.  Meredith's  death  and  Mr.  Meredith's 
will  came  by  the  next  mail ;  and  this  information  acted  as  a  kind  of  funeral 
ceremony  and  conclusion  to  the  melancholy  period.  All  his  affairs  were 
in  order ;  his  will  unassailable,  the  provisions  sufficiently  just.  There  was 
more  money  than  anyone  expected,  and  it  was  divided  into  three  unequal 
shares — the  largest  for  his  eldest  son,  the  second  for  Edward,  the  least  of 
all  for  their  mother.  This  arrangement  took  them  all  by  surprise,  and  it 
VOL.  xxiv. — NO.  209.  25, 
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was  with  some  little  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Meredith  was  brought  to  see 
how  it  affected  herself.  That  there  would  be  any  difference  to  her  had 
not  occurred  to  her.  She  had  thought  only  of  her  children.  "They 
certainly  will  not  be  worse  off  than  they  have  been,"  she  said  five  minutes 
before  the  contents  of  the  will  were  communicated  to  her ;  but  any 
question  as  to  how  she  herself  would  be  affected  had  not  entered  her  mind. 
Even  after  she  had  heard  it,  she  did  not  realize  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  \ip  this  house  unless  the 
boys  stay  with  you,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,"  said  old  Mr.  Sommerville. 

She  looked  at  him,  taking  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  "My 
house  ? "  she  said,  faltering.  Mr.  Beresford  was  present  and  one  or  two 
other  old  friends. 

Oswald  was  playing  with  a  paper  knife,  balancing  it  on  his  finger,  and 
paying  no  attention.  He  was  thinking  of  something  else  with  a  vague 
smile  on  his  face.  He  was  as  rich  almost  as  he  had  hoped — made  an 
"  eldest  son  "  of,  in  so  far  at  least  that  his  portion  was  the  biggest ;  and  he 
was  thinking  of  a  house  of  his  own,  taking  no  thought  for  his  mother, 
and  a  wife  of  his  OTEII  soon  to  be  beguiled  out  of  poke  bonnets  and  con- 
vent cloaks,  yet  all  the  more  piquant  from  the  comparison.  Naturally  this 
was  more  interesting  to  him  than  his  mother,  and  the  house  that  he  had 
been  used  to  for  years.  But  Edward,  who,  whatever  he  was  himself 
doing,  managed  somehow  to  see  what  Oswald  was  about,  and  who  thought 
he  knew  what  that  preoccupation  and  absorption  meant,  interposed 
hastily.  "  Of  course  my  mother  will  keep  her  house.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  such  questions.  The  economy  of  the  house- 
hold is  unchanged,"  he  said. 

"  But,  my  lad,  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  old  Sommerville.  "  You 
may  both  take  to  chambers,  your  brother  and  you.  Most  young  men  do 
now-a-days,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  will  not  say  whether  it'a  better  for  them, 
or  worse  for  them.  Anyhow,  your  mother  must  be  on  her  own  footing. 
You  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  whimsies  of  a  boy.  I  would  advise 
you,  my  dear  madam,  to  look  out  for  a  smaller  house." 

"  A  smaller  house  ?  "  she  repeated  again,  in  dismay.  "  Why  a  smaller 
house  ] "  Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  Oswald.  "  Yes,  I  understand.  Oswald 
will  perhaps— marry.  It  is  quite  true ;  but  I  have  lived  in  this  house 
so  long — I  am  used  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  change." 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it — on  your  income,  madam,"  said 
old  Sommerville,  watching  her  keenly.  He  was  fond  of  studying  mankind, 
and  to  see  how  a  fellow-creature  encountered  a  change  of  fortune  was 
keenly  interesting  to  the  old  man. 

She  looked  at  him,  opening  her  eyes  wider  with  a  curious  gaze  of 
surprise;  then  paused  a  moment,  looking  round  her  as  if  for  some 
explanation.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  begin  to  understand."  Nobody  spoke  to 
her ;  the  other  two  old  friends  who  were  present  turned  aside  and  talked 
to  each  other.  Mr.  Beresford  looked  over  a  photograph  book  as  earnestly 
as  if  he  hoped  to  find  a,  fortune  between  the  pages;  only  the  old  spy 
watched  the  new-made  widow,  the  admired  and  beloved  woman  to 
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whom  in  this  distinct  way  it  was  becoming  apparent  [that  she  had  not 
been  so  much  beloved  after  all. 

And  her  face  was  worth  a  little  study — there  came  over  it  a  mo- 
mentary gloom.  She  had  been  thinking  with  so  much  tender  kindness  of 
him  ;  but  he,  it  was  evident,  had  been  less  tender  in  his  thoughts  of  her. 
But  then,  he  had  died,  and  she  lived.  No  doubt,  if  it  had  been  she  who 
had  died,  his  mind  too  would  have  been  softened  and  his  heart  grown 
tender.  The  cloud  lightened,  a  soft  smile  came  into  her  eyes  :  and  then 
two  tears  sprang  quickly  over  the  smile,  because  he  had  slighted  her 
publicly  in  these  last  settlements ;  he  had  put  her  down  willingly  and 
consciously  out  of  the  position  she  had  held  as  his  wife.  She  felt  this 
sting,  for  love  and  honour  were  the  things  she  prized  most.  Then  her 
courageous  spirit  roused  up,  and  this  time  the  smile  descended  softly, 
seriously,  to  touch  her  mouth. 

"  What  does  it  matter  1 "  she  said,  with  her  habitual  sweetness.  "  My 
husband  knew  I  had  a  little  of  my  own.  If  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  this 
house,  I  must  get  another  house,  Mr.  Sornmerville,  that  I  can  keep  up." 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Sommerville,  "  that  is  the  way  to  take  it.  I  respect 
you  for  what  you  say ;  many  a  woman  now  would  have  raged  at  us  that 
cannot  help  it,  would  have  abused  the  maker  of  the  will,  and  made  a 
disturbance." 

"  Made  a  disturbance  'I "  said  Mrs.  Meredith.  The  smile  brightened 
into  a  momentary  laugh.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  stray  beyond  the  gloomy  pale  of  memory  which  she  considered  her 
husband's  due.  But  the  sound  of  her  own  laugh  frightened  her.  She 
shrank  a  little,  saying  hastily,  "  Oh,  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  forgive  me  !  " 
He  was  not  her  favourite  son,  or*t  least  he  had  thought  so ;  but  he  was 
the  one  to  whom  she  clung  now. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  my  mother,"  said  Edward,  proudly,  "  after  know- 
ing her  so  long.  That  is  all ;  is  it  not  ?  "We  can  settle  among  ourselves 
about  houses,  &c.  I  think  my  mother  has  had  enough  of  it  now." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  oh,  no ;  whatever  ought  to  be  done,  I  am  quite  able 
for;  if  there  is  any  stipulation  as  to  what  I  must  do,  or  about  the  boys — 
if  the  boys  should  marry  ;  but  to  be  sure  they  are  of  age,  they  are  their 
own  masters,"  she  added,  with  once  more  a  faint  smile.  "  Whether 
their  mother  is  considered  wise  enough — oh,  Edward  !  no,  I  am  in  earnest. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  task  for  me,  something  to  do." 

This  was  the  only  little  resentment  she  showed ;  and  even  the  sharp- 
witted  old  Sommerville  scarcely  took  it  for  resentment.  The  friends  took 
luncheon  with  the  family  at  an  early  hour,  and  departed,  carrying  away 
the  unnecessary  papers,  and  leaving  everything  as  it  had  been  ;  the  blinds 
were  all  drawn  up,  the  sunshine  coming  in  as  usual.  Oswald,  with  his 
hat  brushed  to  a  nicety  and  his  cigars  in  his  pocket,  went  out  just  as 
usual.  The  usual  subdued  domestic  sounds  were  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
cour,ce  of  the  afternoon  four  or  five  visitors  were  allowed  to  come  in. 
Eve'ything  was  as  it  had  been ;  only  Mrs.  Meredith's  pretty  ribbons,  all 
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soft  in  tint  as  in  texture,  her  dove-coloured  gown,  her  lace,  her  Indian 
shawls  and  ornaments,  were  all  put  away,  and  crape  reigned  supreme. 
There  was  no  further  conversation  on  the  subject  until  after  dinner,  when 
Edward  and  his  mother  were  alone.  Oswald  was  dining  with  one  of  his 
friends ;  it  was  hard  to  hold  him  to  the  etiquette  of  "  bereavement." 
"^Besides,"  Mrs.  Meredith  said,  "  no  one  thinks  of  these  rules  with  a 
young  man." 

"  It  will  be  strange  to  have  to  leave  this  house,"  she  said,  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  dining-room.  "  It  was  the  first  house  I  had  in 
England,  when  I  brought  you  home.  Some  people  thought  the  country 
would  have  been  best ;  but  I  liked  the  protection  of  a  town,  and  to  see 
my  friends,  and  to  be  near  a  good  doctor ;  for  you  were  delicate,  Edward, 
when  you^werea  child." 

"  Who,  I,  mother  1  I  don't  look  much  like  it  now." 

"  No,  heaven  be  praised — but  you  were  delicate  ;  two  little  white- 
faced  things  you  were,  with  India  wi-itten  in  your  little  pale  cheeks.  That 
was  the  first  thing  that  brought  me  home.  You  could  not  have  stayed 
in  India ;  and  then  the  question  was,  Edward,  to  leave  your  father,  or  to 
leave  you — and,  oh — you  seemed  to  have  so  much  more  need  of  me  ! " 

"  Do  not  go  over  the  question  again,  mother.  You  did  not  do  it,  I 
am  sure,  without  thought.  Let  us  think  of  the  future  now.  You  are  to 
stay  in  the  house  you  like,  and  which  is  all  the  home  I  have  ever  known  ; 
as  for  a  smaller  house,  or  for  what  you  are  able  to  afford,  that  is  simple 
nonsense.  It  appears  I  have  a  separate  income  now,  not  merely  an 
allowance.  You  don't  mean  to  turn  me  out,  do  you,  to  the  streets  1 " 

"  My  dear  boy  ! — of  course,  wherever  I  have  a  roof,  there  is  a  place 
for  you." 

Very  well,  mother  ;  this  is  the  place.     You  don't  want  me  to  go  off 
and  live  in  chambers  ]  " 

"  Not  unless — you  think  it  necessary ;  unless — you  would  like  it 
better,  Edward.  Oh,  I  hope  not,  my  dear!  " 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  turn  me  out 
for  the  sake  of  something  you  can  afford.  We  must  live  together,  mother, 
you  and  I.  I  can't  be  idle ;  you  know,  I  must  do  something  ;  and  all  the 
pleasure  I  shall  ever  get  out  of  life,"  he  added,  with  the  solemnity  of 
youthful  conviction,  "  will  be  to  find  my  home  always  the  same — and 
my  mother.  I  look  for  no  other  happiness." 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  that  is  all  very  well  at  present.  '  ill  you  see 
some  one  who  is  dearer  to  you  than  either  your  mother  •  \  our  home. 
That  will  come  some  time ;  but  in  the  meantime,  dear — 

"  The  meantime  will  be  always,  mother — the  other  time  never 

come." 

Mrs.  Meredith  gave  him  a  sudden  look — then  checked  '  'hen 

about  to  say  something,  sighed  a  little,  and  made  a  pause ;  a  she 

be^an  to  talk  on  another  subject  between  which  and  this  tl  id 

little    connection,    though    Edward    perceived    the    connecti 
enough. 
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"  We  shall  have" it  all  to  ourselves  apparently,"  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.     "  Oswald,  I  suppose,  will  be  thinking  of  a  house  for  himself;  and 
why  should  he  wait  ]     There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  wait.     To  be 
sure,  they  are  young.     Has  he  said  anything  to  you,  Edward  ]  " 
"  Nothing,  mother." 

"Well;  they  must  have  their  reasons,  I  presume.  One  does  not 
like  to  be  left  quite  out ;  but  it  is  the  thing  one  ought  to  expect  as  one 
gets  old.  Old  people  are  supposed  not  to  sympathise  with  youth.  It  is 
a  mistake,  Edward — a  great  pity ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  same  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts.  I  did  the  same,  no  doubt,  when  I  was  young  too." 
He  made  no  reply.  So  sure  as  he  was  that  he  never  could  have  such 
secrets  to  communicate,  how  could  he  say  anything  1  and  she  went  on. 

"  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Oswald.  He  has  always  been  a  good 
Troy — both  of  you,"  she  said,  smiling  upon  him.  "  You  have  never  given 
me  any  great  anxiety.  And  everything  has  turned  out  well  hitherto. 
They  will  have  plenty  of  money ;  but  so  long  as  Oswald  does  not  say  any- 
thing, how  can  I  speak  to  her  father,  as  I  should  like  to  do  ]  Men  do 
not  notice  such  things ;  and  it  seems  uncandid  with  so  good  a  friend  ;  but 
till  Oswald  speaks —  I  hope  he  will  be  an  attentive  husband,  Edward. 
He  will  be  kind ;  but  there  are  many  little  attentions  that  a  fanciful 
girl  expects  —and  feels  the  want  of  when  they  fail  her." 

Edward  said  nothing  to  all  this  ;  how  could  he  1  He  winced,  but  bore 
it  stoutly,  though  he  could  not  make  any  reply.  It  was  better  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  have  it  talked  about ;  but  he  could  not  himself  enter 
upon  the  subject.  "  Will  you  mind  if  I  leave  this  evening,  for  a  little? " 
he  said. 

"  No,  dear ;  certainly  not — but  Edward,"  she  said,  coming  round  to 
him  as  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  are 
you  sure  it  is  good  for  you,  my  dear  boy  ]  are  you  not  making  it  harder 
for  yourself] " 

"  Let  me  alone,  mother — so  long  as  I  can,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  No ; 
it  does  not  make  it  harder ;  and  it  can't  last  long  now." 

"No — there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  wait.  I  wish — I  wish  he 
may  not  be  a  careless  husband,  Edward.  Why  should  he  spend  all  his 
evenings  away]  There  is  something  in  it  I  cannot  understand." 

"  He  has  always  been  the  happy  one,  mother.  Whatever  he  has 
wished  for  has  come  to  him.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  so 
fortunate — nothing  has  cost  him  any  trouble — not  even  this." 

"  Still,  he  should  not  be  away  every  evening,"  said  the  mother, 
shaking  her  head  ;  and  she  drew  him  down  to  her  and  kissed  his  cheek 
tenderly.  "  My  boy  !  we  must  comfort  each  other,"  she  said,  with  soft 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  heart  bled  for  him  in  the  troubles  she  divined, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  women  who  never  lose  their  interest  in  the  trials 
of  youthful  love.  Yet,  sympathetic  as  she  was,  she  smiled  too  as  she 
went  tipstairs.  He  thought  this  would  last  for  ever — that  he  would  never 
change  his  mind,  nor  suffer  a  new  affection  to  steal  into  his  heart.  She 
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smiled  a  little,  and  shook  her  head  all  by  herself.  How  short-lived  were 
their  nevers  and  forevers  !  She  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  quiet  evenings,  pleased  to  think  that  her  boys  were 
happy,  though  they  were  not  with  her ;  where  she  had  thought  of  them 
at  school,  at  college,  in  all  the  different  places  they  had  passed  through, 
trying  to  follow  them  in  her  thoughts,  anxiously  wondering  what  they 
were  doing,  often  pausing  to  breathe  out  a  brief,  silent  prayer  for  them 
in  the  midst  of  her  knitting,  or  when  she  closed  her  book  for  a  moment. 
This  had  become  so  habitual  to  her,  that  she  would  do  it  almost  without 
thinking.  "  Oh,  bless  my  boys ;  keep  them  from  evil !" — between  how 
many  sentences  of  how  many  books — in  the  pauses  of  how  many  conversa- 
tions— woven  through  and  through  how  many  pieces  of  wool,  had  those 
simple  supplications  gone ! 

By-and-bye  she  heard  the  door  close  of  the  next  house,  the  bell  ring  in 
her  own,  the  familiar  step  on  the  stair,  and  the  neighbour  came  in  and 
took  his  usual  place.  They  sat  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  in  which 
still  glimmered  a  little  fire,  though  the  season  was  warm.  It  irked  her 
that  she  could  not  continue  with  him  the  conversation  she  had  been 
having  with  Edward  ;  but  till  Oswald  spoke,  what  could  she  say  ?  and 
they  had  plenty  to  talk  about. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  it  was  a  bad  dream  when  I  was  sent  away — 
not  knowing  why,  or  where  to  go  ?" 

"  Where  were  you  going  ?  I  never  wished  it.  How  I  should  have 
missed  you  now !  It  is  in  trouble  that  we  want  our  friends  most. 
Edward  has  been  so  good  and  kind.  He  says  he  will  never  leave  me  ; 
that  we  must  live  together.  And  he  thinks  he  will  always  think  so — 
poor  boy  !  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  will  soon  change." 

"  Why  should  he  change  ]  he  may  search  far  enough  before  he  will 
find  such  another  home.  If  I  were  he,  I  would  not  change  either.  He 
is  more  to  be  trusted  than  Oswald." 

"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken.     My  boy  is " 

"  I  am  not  saying  ill  of  him.  If  I  ever  wish  to  do  that,  I  will  not 
come  to  his  mother  with  it.  But  Oswald  thinks  more  of  himself.  Where 
is  he  to-night  ?  He  has  left  you  alone,  to  bear  all  your  loneliness,  to 
think  over  everything." 

"  You  know  I  never  taught  my  children  that  they  were  to  keep  by 
me.  I  might  have  liked  it,  but  I  did  not  think  it  right.  They  are  very, 
very  good ;  but  no  one  can  upbraid  me  with  keeping  them  at  my  apron- 
strings." 

"  That  is  one  thing  I  object  to  in  women,"  said  Mr.  Beresford.  "  The 
most  sensible  are  so  sensitive  about  those  wretched  little  things  that 
people  say.  What  does  it  matter  what  people  say  who  know  nothing  1 
Do  you  think  a  club  is  so  much  better  than  your  apron-strings,  as  you 
call  them  1  Why  should  you  care  for  such  vulgar  reproach  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  ;  we  are  made  so,  I  suppose  ;  and  if  women  are 
sensitive,  you  must  know  the  best  of  men  will  talk  about  our  apron- 
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strings  ;  when  all  we  are  thinking  of  is  what  is  best  for  the  children — 
trembling,  perhaps,  and  wondering  what  is  best — giving  all  our  hearts  to 
it — some  careless  fool  will  spoil  all  we  are  planning  with  his  old  joke 
about  our  apron-strings — or  some  wise  man  will  do  it.  It  is  all  the  same. 
But,  never  mind  ;  I  have  locked  up  all  my  tremblings  in  my  own  mind, 
and  left  them  free." 

"  And  you  have  not  repented  1  You  have  more  confidence  in  them 
now  than  if  you  had  been  less  brave.  But  I  wish  Oswald  had  stayed  at 
home  with  you  to-night." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  blame  Oswald,"  she  cried,  doubly  anxious  not  to 
have  her  son  blamed,  and  not  to  allow  Cara's  father  to  conceive  any  pre- 
judice against  him.  "It  is  in  the  evening  he  sees  his  friends;  he  is 
always  ready  when  I  want  him — during  the  day.  It  would  not  be  good 
for  the  boy  to  let  him  shut  himself  up.  Indeed,  it  is  my  own  doing," 
said  Mrs.  Meredith,  smiling  upon  him,  with  one  of  those  serene  and  con- 
fident lies  which  the  sternest  moralist  cannot  condemn. 

Mr.  Beresford  shook  his  head  a  little ;  but  he  could  not  undeceive 
the  mother  about  her  son,  any  more  than  she  could  confess  how  well  she 
was  aware  of  all  Oswald's  selfishnesses.  They  were  selfishnesses,  to  be 
sure ;  or,  at  least,  the  outside  world  would  naturally  call  them  so.  To 
her,  the  boy's  conduct  bore  a  different  appearance.  He  thought  of  him- 
self— this  was  how  she  explained  it.  And  how  natural  that  was  for 
anyone  so  watched  over  and  cared  for  as  he  had  been  !  Was  it  not,  indeed, 
her  fault,  who  had  always  supplied  every  want,  satisfied  every  wish  she 
knew  of,  and  trained  him,  so  to  speak,  to  have  everything  his  own  way,  and 
to  think  that  every  other  way  should  yield  to  his  1  It  was  her  fault ;  and 
as  he  grew  older,  and  his  mind  enlarged,  he  would  grow  out  of  it.  This, 
though  with  an  uneasy  twinge  BOW  and  then,  Mrs.  Meredith  believed, 
and  though  as  clear-sighted  as  anyone  to  her  boy's  faults,  thought  less 
hardly,  and  perhaps  more  truly,  of  them  than  strangers  did.  But  there 
was  a  little  pause  after  this,  and  a  sense  in  her  mind  that  she  had  not 
convinced  this  critic,  who  considered  himself  more  clear-sighted  than 
Oswald's  mother,  and  internally  half  pitied,  half  smiled  at  her  blindness. 
If  critics  in  general  only  knew  !  for  who  is  so  sharp-sighted  to  all  these 
imperfections  as  the  parent  who  thus  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  the 
excellence  of  a  child ! 

"  Edward  gives  up  India,  then  ]  "  said  Mr.  Beresford.  "  I  do  not 
wonder ;  but  it  is  a  fine  career,  and  with  his  connections  and  ante- 
cedents  " 

Mrs.  Meredith  gave  a  little  shiver.  "  Do  you  think  he  should  still 
go  1 "  she  asked,  anxiously.  "  Indeed,  I  have  not  persuaded  him.  I  have 
held  my  tongue.  And  he  never  liked  the  idea.  He  did  it  for  duty 
only.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  sink  into  idleness — he  will  work  here." 

"  At  what  will  he  work  1  The  bar  ]  Every  young  man  I  ever  meet 
is  going  to  the  bar.  There  will  soon  be  nobody  left  to  make  the  necessary 
mischief,  and  provide  work  for  them.  But  if  a  man  wants  a  fine  career, 
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India  is  the  place.  You  are  going  to  stay  in  this  house,  notwithstanding 
your  old  adviser  1 " 

"  It  does  not  matter  to  me,"  she  said.  "  I  can  be  as  happy  in  one 
house  as  another.  It  is  Edward  who  wishes  it." 

"  And  then,  if  he  sees  some  one  he  likes — and  marries,  and  leaves  you 
in  the  lurch  ?  Boys  who  are  independent  so  young  are  sure  to  marry 
young." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Ah  !  how  I  wish  it  might  be  so  !  I  would 
forgive  him  for  leaving  me — if  only  my  boy  was  happy." 

Mr.  Beresford  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room.  It  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  only  a  way  he  had,  and  did  not  suggest  to  his  friend 
any  acces  of  excitement. 

"  You  think  marriage,  then,  so  much  the  happiest  condition  ? "  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Meredith  made  a  pause  before  she  replied.  "  Is  that  the  ques- 
tion ?  How  can  I  answer  at  my  age,  and  in — the  circumstances  you 
know.  We  have  not  to  settle  abstract  happiness.  Feelings  of  that  kind 
die  out,  and  I  am  not  the  person  to  speak.  I  think  a  woman — at  one 
time  of  life — loves  her  children  more  than  ever  she  loved  man." 

"  Some  women " 

"  But  it  is  not  marrying  in  the  abstract.  My  boy  would  be  happy 
if  he  could  get — what  he  wants.  But  he  never  will  get  that,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  What  is  so  tragic  about  Edward's  love  affairs  ? "  he  asked,  half 
laughing ;  "  is  it  ever  so  serious  at  two-and-twenty  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  laugh !  but  you  would  not  have  laughed,  at  his  age,  if 
you  had  seen  someone  you  were  fond  of  secured  by — another — who  was 
not  half  so  true  a  lover  perhaps  ;  or,  at  least,  you  thought  so." 

"  No,"  he  said,  growing  grave.  "  That  was  different,  certainly." 
And  the  mind  of  the  man  travelled  suddenly  off,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
back  to  the  flowery  land  of  youth,  that  lay  so  far  behind.  The  mind  of 
the  woman  took  no  such  journey.  Her  love  had  ended,  not  in  the  anguish 
of  a  death  parting,  but  in  estrangement,  and  coldness,  and  indifference. 
She  remained  where  she  was,  thinking  only,  with  a  sigh,  how  willingly 
she  would  give  a  bit  of  her  life,  if  she  could — a  bit  of  her  very  heart — to 
get  happiness  for  her  boy ;  yet  believing  that  to  make  one  happy  would 
be  to  ruin  the  other,  and  standing  helpless  between  the  two.  This  was 
the  only  complication  in  her  mind.  But  in  this  the  complications  were 
many.  Why  did  she  say  this,  and  send  him  back  to  the  days  of  young 
romance  and  passion  *?  just  when  his  mind  was  full  of  the  calmer  affec- 
tions and  expedients  of  middle  age,  and  the  question  whether — to  secure 
such  a  tender  companion  as  herself,  whom  he  loved  in  a  way,  and  whose 
absence  impoverished  life  beyond  bearing —  he  should  endeavour  to  return 
into  the  traditions  of  the  other  love  which  was  past  for  him  as  for  her. 
Was  it  her  friendly,  gentle  hand,  so  unconscious  of  what  he  was  meditat- 
ing, that  piit  him  thus  back  at  a  toucl}  into  the  old  enchanted  world,  and 
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showed  him  so  plainly  the  angel  at  the  gates  of  that  faded,  unfading 
Paradise  ;  an  angel,  not  with  any  flaming  sword,  but  with  the  stronger 
bar  of  soft  uplifted  hands  ?  Impossible  !  So  it  was — and  yet  what  else 
could  be  1 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
ROGER'S  FATE. 

ROGER  BURCHELL  had  made  two  unsuccessful  visits  to  the  Square — the 
first  absolutely  painful,  the  second  disappointing.  On  both  occasions  he 
had  failed  to  see  Cara,  except  surrounded  by  strangers,  who  were  nothing, 
and  indeed  less  than  nothing  to  him  ;  and  both  times  he  had  gone  away 
resolute  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  tempt  fate  again,  and  come 
back.  But  a  young  man  who  is  in  love  persuades  himself  with  difficulty 
that  fate  is  against  him.  It  seems  so  unlikely  and  incredible  that  such  a 
thing  shotild  be ;  and  short  of  a  distinct  and  unmistakeable  sentence,  hope 
revives  after  the  shock  of  a  mere  repulse  has  a  little  worn  off.  And  then 
Roger  had  heard  that  Cara  was  coming  back  to  the  Hill,  and  his  heart 
had  risen.  When  she  was  there  again,  within  his  reach,  without  "these 
fellows  "  by,  who  had  troubled  him,  Cara,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be 
to  him  as  she  used  to  be ;  and,  distance  lending  enchantment  to  his  vision, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  she  had  been  much  kinder  in  those  days  than  she 
ever  really  was,  and  that  she  must  have  understood  him,  and  had  seriously 
inclined  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Soon  he  managed  to  persuade  him- 
self that  Cara  had  never  been  cold,  never  had  been  anything  but  sweet 
and  encouraging,  and  that  it  was  only  her  surroundings  which  had  led 
her  away  from  him,  and  forced  the  attention  which  she  would  have  much 
more  willingly  bestowed  upon  himself,  the  companion  of  her  youth.  This 
idea  brought  a  rush  of  tender  feeling  with  it,  and  resolution  not  to  be 
discouraged — never  to  take  an  answer  again  but  from  Cara  herself.  How 
likely  that  she  might  have  wondered  too  why  he  did  not  take  the  initia- 
tive, why  he  did  not  insist  upon  speaking  to  her,  and  getting  her  own 
plain  answer  !  From  this  to  the  thought  that  Cara  was  looking  out  for 
him  every  Sunday — wondering,  disappointed,  and  alarmed  that  he  did  not 
come — was  but  a  step  ;  and  then  Roger  made  up  his  mind  to  go  again,  to 
insist  on  seeing  her,  and  to  ask  her — simply  to  ask  her,  neither  more  nor 
less — for  there  was  very  little  time  to  lose.  In  the  autumn,  he  was 
going  to  India ;  already  his  importance  had  risen  with  all  belonging  tq 
him.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  been  only  one  of  the  boys,  more  or  less, 
wasting  money,  and  limiting  the  advantages  of  the  others ;  but  in  autumn 
he  would  have  an  income  of  his  own,  and  would  be  independent.  Thq 
(sense  of  importance  went  to  his  head  a  little.  Had  he  met  the  Queen,  I 
think  that  he  would  have  expected  her  Majesty  to  know  that  he  was 
going  out  to  India  in  October.  It  was  not  that  he  was'vain  of  himself 
pr  bis  prospects ;  but  a  man  with  an  income  is  very  different  from  a  man 
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without  that  possession.  This  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  doubt.  It  was 
late  in  April  when  he  came  to  the  Square  for  the  third  time,  and  so  fine 
a  day  that  everybody  had  gone  out,  except  Cara,  who  was  not  well. 
When  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  he  found  her  seated  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  a  shawl  round  her.  Though  it  was  very  sunshiny  out- 
side, it  was  rather  cold  indoors.  Miss  Cherry,  who  stood  by  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  had  just  ordered  the  fire  to 
be  lighted,  and  Cara,  with  her  cold,  had  crept  close  to  it.  Miss  Cherry 
was  going  to  the  afternoon  service. 

"  I  shall  not  be  long,  my  darling.  You  will  not  miss  me,"  she  was 
saying,  "  though  I  don't  like  to  leave  you  on  my  last  day." 

"  Don't  say  it  is  the  last  day — and  look,  here  is  Roger  to  keep  me 
company,"  said  Cara.  "  He  will  sit  with  me  while  you  are  away." 

How  glad  he  was,  and  how  eager  to  promise  ! 

Miss  Cherry  thought  no  more  of  poor  Roger  than  if  he  had  been  a 
cabbage.  She  thought  it  might  be  an  amusement  to  her  niece  to  hear 
his  little  gossip  about  home ;  and  though  she  saw  through  his  eagerness, 
and  suspected  his  object,  yet  she  was  not  alarmed  for  Cara.  Poor  blind 
moth,  coming  to  scorch  his  wings,  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  half- 
amused  pity.  She  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  what  .he  might 
have  to  siiffer.  Indeed,  unless  one  has  a  special  interest  in  the  sufferer, 
such  pangs  always  awake  more  or  less  amusement  in  the  mature  bosom  ; 
and  tender  hearted  as  Miss  Cherry  was,  her  mind  was  too  full  of  other 
things  to  have  much  leisure  for  Roger,  who  was,  she  thought,  anyhow  too 
shy  and  awkward  to  commit  himself.  She  had  her  mind  full  of  a  great 
many  things.  She  was  going  away,  now  that  her  brother  was  not  going. 
But  though  she  was  anxious  about  her  old  aunt,  and  her  home,  which 
she  had  left  for  so  long  a  period,  she  was  anxious  about  Cara  too,  and 
did  not  know  which  of  these  opposing  sentiments  dragged  her  most 
strongly  to  one  side  or  the  other.  And  then  she  was  angry  with  her 
brother — angry  with  him  for  staying,  and  angry  that  there  had  been  an 
occasion  for  his  going  away.  She  went  to  afternoon  church  at  that 
drowsiest  hour,  when,  if  the  mind  has  any  temptation  to  be  dejected,  or 
to  be  cross,  it  is  crosser  and  more  downcast  than  at  any  other  moment, 
and  attended  a  sleepy  service  in  an  old  dingy  chapel,  one  of  the  few 
which  are  still  to  be  found  remaining,  in  which  a  scattered  congregation 
drowse  in  big  pews,  and  something  like  a  clerk  still  conducts  the  responses. 
Miss  Cherry  had  been  used  to  this  kind  of  service  all  her  life,  and  in  her 
gentle  obstinacy  of  conservatism  clung  to  it,  though  it  possessed  very  few 
attractions.  She  said  her  own  prayers  very  devoutly,  and  did  her  best 
to  join  in  the  irregular  chorus  of  the  clerk ;  and  she  sat  very  erect  in  the 
high  corner  of  the  pew,  and  gave  an  undivided  attention  to  the  sermon, 
sternly  commanding  every  stray  thought  out  of  the  way.  But  the  effort 
was  not  so  successful  "as  the  valour  of  the  endeavour  merited.  Miss 
Cherry  did  not  like,  as  she  said,  to  have  the  good  effect  all  dissipated  by 
worldly  talk  after  a  good  sermon  (and  was  not  every  sermon  good  in 
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intention  at  least — calculated,  if  we  would  only  receive  its  directions, 
to  do  good  to  the  very  best  of  us  ?),  and  for  this  reason  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  avoiding  all  conversation  on  her  way  from  church.  But  her 
resolution  could  not  stand  when  she  saw  Mr,  Maxwell  coming  towards 
her  from  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  had  not  been  at  church,  she 
feared ;  but  yet  she  had  a  great  many  things  to  ask  him.  She  let  him 
join  her,  though  she  liked  to  have  her  Sundays  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  Miss  Charity  is  better,"  he  said.     "  Her  energy  has 

come  back  to  her,  and  if  the  summer  would  really  come .     I  hear  of 

another  change,  which  I  can't  say  surprises  me,  but  yet — your  brother 
then  is  not  going  away  ?  " 

"  No — why  should  he  ? "  said  Miss  Cherry.  It  is  one  thing  to  find 
fault  with  one's  brother,  and  quite  another  thing  to  hear  him  criticised 
by  his  friend. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Maxwell ;  "he  has  no  stamina,  no  firmness.  I 
suppose,  then,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ]  " 

"  To  what,  Mr.  Maxwell  1  He  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go 
away." 

"  And  to  all  the  consequences.  Miss  Cherry,  you  are  not  so  simple 
as  you  wish  people  to  think.  He  means,  of  course,  to  marry  again.  I 
had  hoped  he  would  have  more  sense — and  better  feeling." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  judge  James  so  harshly,"  said  Miss 
Cherry,  with  spirit.  "  Many  people  marry  twice,  of  whom  nothing  is 
said— and  when  they  do  not,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  from  good  taste  or 
feeling  on  their  part." 

"  You  are  kind,"  said  the  doctor,  growing  red,  and  wondering  within 

himself  how  the  d •  could  she  knoV  what  he  had  been  thinking  of  1 

Or  was  it  merely  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  though  the  arrow  whistled 
so  close  ? 

"Whatever  wishes  I  might  have,"  he  added,  betraying  himself, 
"  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Your  brother  is  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion. He  has  a  pretty,  sweet  daughter,  grown  up,  at  a  companionable 
age,  to  make  a  home  for  him.  What  would  he  have  ?  Such  a  man  might 
certainly  be  content— instead  of  compelling  people  to  rake  up  the  past, 
and  ask  unpleasant  questions." 

"  Questions  about  James  1  I  don't  know  what  questions  anyone 
could  ask  about  my  brother " 

"  Well,"  said  Maxwell,  somewhat  hotly ;  "  I  don't  like  doing  anything 
in  the  dark,  and  you  may  tell  Beresford,  if  you  like,  Miss  Cherry,  all 
that  I  have  to  say,  that  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  shall  certainly  oppose  it. 
Never  should  I  have  said  a  word,  had  he  let  things  alone ;  but  in  this 
case,  it  will  become  my  duty." 

"  What  will  become  your  duty  ? "  said  Miss  Cherry,  aghast. 

He  looked  at  her  wondering  face,  and  his  own  countenance  changed. 
"  It  is  not  anything  to  bother  you  about,"  he  said.  "  It  is — a  nothing — 
a  matter  between  your  brother  and  me." 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  growing  anxious. 

He  had  turned  with  her,  and  walked  by  her  side  in  his  vehemence. 
Now  that  she  had  taken  fright,  he  stopped  short. 

"  It  is  only  that  I  have  a  patient  to  see,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about  Miss  Beresford.  She  is 
twice  as  strong  as  either  you  or  I." 

And  before  she  could  say  another  word,  he  had  knocked  at  a  door 
they  were  passing,  and  left  her,  taking  off  his  hat  in  the  most  ordinary 
way.  What  did  he  mean  ?  or  was  it  nothing — some  tiifling  quarrel  he 
had  got  into  with  James  1  Miss  Cherry  walked  the  rest  of  the  way 
home,  alone  indeed  and  undisturbed,  but  with  a  strange  commotion  in 
her  mind.  Was  there  something  serious  behind  these  vague  threatenings, 
or  was  he  only  depressed  and  cross,  like  herself,  from  the  troublesome  in- 
fluence of  spring,  and  of  this  east-windy  day  ? 

Meanwhile,  Roger  sat  down  in  front  of  Cara's  fire,  which  was  too 
warm,  and  made  him  uncomfortable — for  he  had  been  walking  quickly, 
and  he  had  no  cold.  He  thought  she  looked  pale,  as  she  reclined  in  the 
big  chair,  with  that  fleecy  white  shawl  round  her,  and  he  told  her  so 
frankly. 

"  It  is  living  in  town  that  has  done  it,"  he  said.  "  When  "you  come 
back  to  the  country,  you  will  soon  be  all  right." 

"  It  is  only  a  cold,"  said  Cara.  "  I  don't  know  now  when  we  shall 
go  to  the  country.  Aunt  Cherry  leaves  us  to-morrow." 

*"  But  you  are  coming  too  ?     Yes,  you  are !     Miss  Charity  told  my 

mother  so.     In  a  few  days " 

"  Ah,  that  was  before  papa  changed  his  plans ;  he  is  not  going  abroad 
now — so  I  stay  at  home,"  said  Cara. 

The  young  man  started  up  from  his  seat  in  the  sudden  sting  of  his 
disappointment.  He  was  too  unsophisticated  to  be  able  to  control  his 
feelings.  Still,  he  managed  not  to  swear  or  rave,  as  Nature  suggested. 
"  Good  Heavens  !  "  was  the  only  audible  exclamation  he  permitted  him- 
self, which,  to  be  sure,  is  merely  a  pious  ejaculation;  though  a  lower, 
"  Confound ! "  came  under  his  breath — but  this  Cara  was  not  supposed  to 
hear. 

"  Home  ?"  he  said,  coming  back  after  a  walk  to  the  window,  when 
he  had  partially  subdued  himself.  "  I  should  have  thought  the  Hill, 
where  you  have  lived  all  your  life,  and  where  everybody  cares  for  you, 
would  have  seemed  more  like  home  than  the  Square." 

"  Do  not  be  cross,  Roger,"  said  Cara.  "  Why  should  vou  be  cross  1 " 
Something  of  the  ease  of  conscious  domination  was  in  her  treatment  of 
him.  She  did  not  take  the  same  high  ground  with  Oswald  or  Edward  ; 
but  this  poor  boy  was,  so  to  speak,  under  her  thumb,  and,  like  most 
superior  persons,  she  made  an  unkind  use  of  her  power,  and  treated  her 
slave  with  levity,  "  You  look  as  if  you  meant  to  acold  me.  There  ia 
a  little  red  here,"  and  she  put  up  her  hand  to  her  own  delicate  cheek,  to 
the  spot,  "  which  means  temper;  and  it  is  not  nice  to  show  temper. 
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Roger,  especially  with  an  old  friend.  I  did  not  choose  my  home  any  more 
than  my  name.  You  might  as  well  say  you  should  have  thought  I 
would  prefer  to  be  May,  rather  than  Cara." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  unkind,"  said  the  poor  young  fellow.  "  Oh,  Cara, 
if  you  remember  how  we  have  played  together,  how  long  you  have  known 
me  !  and  this  is  my  last  summer  in  England.  In  six  months — less  than 
six  months — I  shall  be  gone." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  But  why  should  you  get  up  and 
stamp  about ;  that  will  not  make  things  any  better.  Sit  down  and  tell 
me  about  it.  Poor  Roger  !  are  you  really  going  away  ]  " 

Now,  this  was  not  the  tone  he  wished  or  expected ;  for  he  was  far 
from  feeling  himself  to  be  poor  Roger,  because  he  was  going  away. 
Offended  dignity  strove  with  anxious  love  in  his  mind,  and  he  felt,  with, 
perhaps,  a  vulgar  yet  very  reasonable  instinct,  that  his  actual  dignity  and 
importance  made  the  best  foundation  for  his  love. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted,  Cara,  except  for  one  thing.  I 
shall  enter  upon  good  pay  at  once.  That  is  worth  sacrificing  something 
for ;  and  I  don't  care  so  much,  after  all,  for  just  leaving  England.  What 
does  it  matter  where  a  fellow  is,  so  long  as  he  is  happy ;  but  it's  about 
being  happy  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  matters  a  great  deal  where  one  is,"  said  Cara  ;  but  she 
refrained,  out  of  politeness  to  him,  who  had  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
to  sing  the  praises  of  home.  "  I  have  been  so  used  to  people  wandering 
about,"  she  said,  apologetically  ;  "  papa,  you  know ;  but  I  am  glad  that 
you  don't  mind  ;  and,  of  course,  to  have  money  of  your  own  will  be  very 
pleasant.  I  am  afraid  they  will  all  feel  jfc  very  much  at  the  Rectory." 

"  Oh,  they  !  they  don't  care.  It  will  be  one  out  of  the  way.  Ah, 
Cara ;  if  I  only  could  think  you  would  be  sorry." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  sorry,  Roger,"  she  said,  with  gentle  serious- 
ness. "  There  is  no  one  I  shall  miss  so  much.  I  will  think  of  you  often 
in  the  woods,  and  when  there  are  garden  parties.  As  you  are  going,  I 
am  almost  glad  not  to  be  there  this  year." 

"  Ah,  Cara !  if  you  would  but  say  a  little  more,  how  happy  you 
might  make  me,"  said  the  young  man,  self-deceived,  with  honest  moisture 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Then  I  will  say  as  much  more  as  you  like,"  she  said,  bending  for- 
ward towards  him  with  a  little  soft  colour  rising  in  her  cheeks.  "  I 
shall  think  of  you  always  on  Sundays,  and  how  glad  we  used  to  be  when 
you  came ;  and  if  you  have  time  to  write  to  me,  I  will  always  answer ; 
and  I  will  think  of  you  at  that  prayer  in  the  Litany  for  those  who  travel 
by  land  and  water." 

"  Something  more  yet — only  one  thing  more !  "  cried  poor  Roger, 
getting  down  upon  one  knee  somehow,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair.  His  eyes  were  quite  full,  his  young  face  glowing :  "  Say 
you  love  me  ever  so  little,  Cara !  I  have  never  thought  of  anyone  in  my 
life  but  you,  Whenever  I  hoped  or  planned  anything  it  was  always  for 
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you.  I  never  had  a  penny  :  I  never  could  show  what  I  felt,  anyhow  : 
but  now  I  shall  be  well  enough  off,  and  able  to  keep  — — " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Cara,  half  frightened ;  "  don't  look  so  anxious.  I 
never  knew  you  so  restless  before  ;  one  moment  starting  up  and  walking 
about,  another  down  on  your  knees.  Why  should  you  go  down  on  your 
knees  to  me  ]  Of  course  I  like  you,  Roger  dear ;  have  we  not  been  like 
brother  and  sister  1  " 

11  No !  "  he  said  ;  "  and  I  don't  want  to  be  like  brother  and  sister.  I 
am  so  fond  of  you,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Oh,  Cara  !  don't  be  so 
quiet  as  if  it  didn't  matter.  I  shall  be  well  off,  able  to  keep  a  wife." 

"  A  wife  ?  — that  is  a  new  idea,"  she  said,  bewildered ;  "  but  you  are 
too  young,  Roger." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,  Cara  1 "  he  cried,  passing  over,  scarcely 
hearing,  in  his  emotion  the  surprise  yet  indifference  of  this  question. 
"  Oh,  Cara  !  don't  say  no  without  thinking  !  I  will  wait  if  yoxi  like  — 
say  a  year  or  two  years,  I  shall  not  mind.  I  would  rather  wait  fifty 
years  for  you  than  have  anyone  else,  Cara.  Only  say  you  will  come 
with  me,  or  even  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  mind." 

Cara  sat  quite  upright  in  her  chair.  She  threw  her  white  shawl  off 
in  her  excitement.  "Me?"  she  said;  "me1?"  (That  fine  point  of 
grammar  often  settles  itself  summarily  in  excitement,  and  on  the  wrong 
side.)  "  You  must  be  dreaming,"  she  said ;  "  or  am  I  dreaming,  or 
what  has  happened  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

He  stumbled  up  to  his  feet  red  as  the  glow  of  the  fire  which  had 
scorched  him,  poor  boy,  as  if  his  unrequited  passion  was  not  enough. 
"  If  I  am  dreaming  !  "  he  said,  in  the  sharp  sting  of  his  downfall,  "  it  is 
you  who  have  made  me  dream." 

"  1 1 "  said  Cara,  in  her  surprise  (the  grammar  coming  right  as  the 
crisis  got  over) ;  "  what  have  I  done?  I  don't  understand  at  all.  I  am 
not  unkind.  If  there  was  anything  I  could  do  to  please  you,  I  would 
do  it." 

"  To  please  me,  Cara  1 "  he  cried,  sinking  again  into  submission.  "To 
make  me  happy,  that  is  what  you  can  do,  if  you  like.  Don't  say  no  all 
at  once  ;  think  of  it  at  least ;  the  hardest-hearted  might  do  that." 

"  I  am  not  hard-hearted,"  she  said.  "  I  begin  to  see  what  it  is. 
We  have  both  made  a  mistake,  Roger.  I  never  thought  this  was  what 
you  were  thinking ;  and  you  have  deceived  yourself,  supposing  I  knew. 
I  am  very,  very  sorry.  I  will  do  anything — else " 

"  I  don't  want  anything  else,"  he  said  sullenly.  He  turned  his  back 
upon  her  in  the  gloom  and  blackness  of  his  disappointment.  "  What 
else  is  there  between  young  people  like  us  1 "  he  said,  bitterly.  "  My 
mother  always  says  so,  and  she  ought  to  know.  I  have  heard  often 
enough  of  girls  leading  men  on— enticing  them  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves— and  I  see  it  is  true  now.  But  I  never  thought  it  of  you,  Cara. 
Whatever  others  did,  I  thought  you  were  one  by  yourself,  and  nobody 
like  you.  But  I  see  now  you  are  just  like  the  rest.  What  good  does  it 
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do  you  to  make  a  fellow  unhappy — to  break  his  heart  1  "  Here  poor 
Roger's  voice  faltered,  the  true  feeling  in  him  struggling  against  the  vulgar 
fibre  which  extremity  revealed.  "  And  all  your  smiling  and  looking 
sweet,  was  it  all  for  nothing  ?  "  he  said — "  all  meaning  nothing !  You 
would  haA^e  done  just  the  same  for  anybody  else  !  What  good  does  it  do 
you  1  for  there's  nobody  here  to  see  how  you  have  made  a  laughing-stock 
of  me." 

"  Have  I  made  a  laughing-stock  of  you  ]  I  am  more  ready  to  cry 
than  to  laugh,"  said  Cara,  indignantly,  yet  with  quivering  lip. 

"  I  know  what  you  will  do,"  he  said ;  "  you  will  tell  everybody — that 
is  what  you  will  do.  Oh,  it's  a  devilish  thing  in  girls  !  I  suppose  they 
never  feel  themselves,  and  it  pleases  their  vanity  to  make  fools  of  us. 
You  will  go  and  tell  those  fellows,  those  Merediths,  what  a  laugh  you 
have  had  out  of  poor  Roger.  Poor  Roger  !  but  you  shan't  have  your 
triumph,  Miss  Beresford,"  said  the  poor  lad,  snatching  up  his  hat.  "  If 
you  won't  look  at  me,  there  are  others  who  will.  I  am  not  so  ridiculous 
as  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  some  one  else." 

He  made  a  rush  to  the  door,  and  Cara  sat  leaning  forward  a  little, 
looking  after  him, — her  blue  eyes  wide  open,  a  look  of  astonishment, 
mingled  with  grief,  on  her  face.  She  felt  wounded  and  startled,  but 
surprised  most  of  all.  Roger  ! — was  it  Roger  who  spoke  so  1  When  he 
got  to  the  door  he  turned  round  and  looked  back  upon  her,  his  lips 
quivering,  his  whole  frame  trembling.  Cara  could  scarcely  bear  the 
pitiful  despairing  look  in  the  lad's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Roger  !  "  she  said;  "  don't  go  away  so.  You  can't  imagine  / 
ever  laughed  at  you,  or  made  fun  of  you. — 1 1 — when  you  were  always 
the  kindest  friend  to  me.  Won't  you  say  '  good-bye '  tome  kindly1? 
But  never  mind — I  shall  see  you  often  before  you  go  away." 

And  then,  while  he  still  stood  there  irresolute,  not  knowing  whether 
to  dart  away  in  the  first  wrathful  impulse,  or  to  come  back  and  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  all  these  possibilities  were  made  an  end  of  in  a  mo- 
ment by  Miss  Cherry,  who  walked  softly  up  the  stairs  and  came  in 
with  her  prayer-book  still  in  her  hand.  Roger  let  go  his  hold  of  the 
door,  which  he  had  been  grasping  frantically,  and  smiled  with  a  pale 
countenance  as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  new-comer,  standing  out  into 
the  room  to  let  her  pass,  and  doing  all  he  could  to  look  like  any  other 
gentleman  saying  "  good-bye "  at  the  end  of .  a  morning  call.  Cara 
drew  the  shawl  again  upon  her  shoulders,  and  wrapped  herself  closer 
and  closer  in  it,  as  if  that  was  all  she  was  thinking  of.  If  they  had  not 
been  so  elaborate  in  their  precautions  they  might  have  deceived  Miss 
Cherry,  whose  mind  was  taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts.  But  they 
played  their  parts  so  much  too  well  that  her  curiosity  was  aroused  at 
once. 

"  Are  you  going,  Roger  1  You  must  stop  first  and  have  some  tea.  I 
daresay  Cara  had  not  the  good  sense  to  offer  you  some  tea ;  but  John 
will  bring  it  directly  when  he  knows  I  have  come  in.  Is  it  really 
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true,  my  dear  Eoger,  that  you  are  going  away  ?    I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
may  have  every  advantage  and  good  fortune." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  he  felt  that  she  read  him  through 
and  through.  But  he  could  not  make  any  attempt  at  make-believe 
with  Miss  Cherry,  whom  he  had  known  ever  since  he  could  remember. 
He  muttered  something,  he  could  not  tell  what,  made  a  hurried  dash  at 
Cara's  hand,  which  he  crushed  so  that  her  poor  little  fingers  did  not  re- 
cover for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  rushed  out  of  the  hoiise.  Miss  Cherry 
turned  to  Cara  with  inquiring  eyes.  The  girl  had  dropped  back  into  her 
chair,  and  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  fleecy  folds  of  the  shawl. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  Roger  1 "  she  said.  "  Poor  boy  !  If  I 
had  known  I  would  have  warned  him.  Must  there  always  be  some  mis- 
chief going  on  whenever  there  are  two  together  ]  Oh,  child  !  you  ought 
to  have  let  him  see  how  it  was ;  you  should  not  have  led  him  on  !  " 

"  Did  I  lead  him  on  1  What  have  I  done  ?  He  said  so  too,"  cried 
poor  Cara,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears.  She  cried  so  that  Miss  Cherry 
was  alarmed,  and  from  scolding  took  to  petting  her,  afraid  of  the  effect 
she  had  herself  produced. 

"  It's  only  a  way  of  speaking,"  she  said.  "  No,  my  darling,  I  know 
you  did  not.  If  he  said  so,  he  was  very  unkind.  Do  not  think  of  it 
any  more." 

But  this  is  always  so  much  easier  to  say  than  to  do. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 
BETWEEN    THE    Two. 

OSWALD'S  spirits  very  soon  recovered  the  shock  of  his  father's  death. 
He  was  as  light-hearted  as  ever  after  that  day  when  he  had  visited  little 
Emmy  at  the  hospital.  Perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  good 
action  was  in  his  mind,  for  he  was  permitted  to  send  Emmy  to  the 
seaside  to  the  abode  of  another  sisterhood  there.  Agnes  undertook  after 
all  to  make  the  proposal  for  him,  which  was  graciously  accepted, 
though  she  herself  received  another  admonition  from  the  Superior.  Sister 
Mary  Jane  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  other  culprit  who  had  made  this 
charitable  offer.  As  usual,  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  at  all  in  fault.  He 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  convent  gates,  and  wait  in  St.  Elizabeth 
(for  so  the  Superior's  room  was  entitled)  till  Sister  Mary  Jane  made  her 
appearance,  who  made  all  the  arrangements,  and  took  his  money  with  much 
gracious  condescension,  but  said  nothing  about  his  ambassadress.  Neither 
did  he  say  anything,  though  he  looked  up  eagerly  every  time  the  door 
opened,  and  made  furtive  investigations,  as  well  as  he  could,  through  the 
long  baro  passages,  where  all  sorts  of  instruction  were  going  on.  When  he 
opened  (as  he  had  no  right  to  do)  one  of  the  doors  he  passed,  he  found  it 
t<o  be  full  of  infants,  who  turned  round  en  masse  to  his  great  terror,  and 
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saluted  Mm  with  a  simultaneous  bob.  They  knew  their  manners  if  he 
did  not.  But  nowhere  could  he  see  Agnes,  and  not  a  word  about  her 
did  these  unfeeling  Sisters  utter.  To  tell  truth,  they  both  waited  for  each 
other.  Sister  Mary  Jane  had  little  doubt  that  his  real  mission  at  the 
"  House  "  was  to  find  out  all  he  could  from  her,  whereas  he  on  his  part 
had  a  lively  anticipation  of  being  called  to  task  for  following  and  talking 
to  the  governess.  Oswald  had  something  of  the  feeling  of  a  schoolboy 
who  has  escaped  when  he  found  that  no  explanation  was  asked  from  him, 
and  this  was  the  only  reason  he  gave  to  himself  for  not  making  those 
inquiries  into  Agnes  Burchell's  family  which  he  felt  it  was  now  really 
necessary  to  make.  But  why  immediately  1  Let  him  make  a  little 
more  ground  with  her  first,  and  establish  his  own  position.  It  charmed 
him  a  great  deal  more  to  think  of  winning  her  in  this  irregular  way  than 
to  plan  the  proper  formal  approach  to  her  parents,  and  application  for 
their  consent.  To  go  and  hunt  up  an  unknown  family  and  introduce 
himself  to  them  in  cold  blood,  and  to  ask  them  "  Will  you  give  me  your 
daughter  ?  "  was  quite  alarming  to  him.  He  put  it  off,  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
do.  Certainly  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  it,  one  time  or  other,  if  his 
suit  prospered,  and  he  was  not  much  afraid  of  the  non-success  of  his  suit. 
But  to  go  to  them  once  for  all,  and  inform  them  of  his  engagement  with 
their  daughter,  would,  he  thought,  be  a  less  difficult  matter — and  all  the 
delightful  romance  of  the  strange  wooing  would  be  lost  should  he  adopt 
the  other  plan.  He  felt  that  he  had  got  off  when  the  door  of  the  House 
closed  upon  him  without  any  questioning  from  Sister  Mary  Jane  ;  but  on 
her  side  the  feeling  was  different.  She  was  disappointed.  She  had 
guessed  how  things  were  going,  though  not  that  they  had  gone  nearly  so 
far,  and  she  had  been  convinced  that  the  young  stranger's  anxiety  to 
see  her  arose  from  his  honourable  desire  to  set  everything  on  a  proper 
footing.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  Sister  Mary  Jane  was  too  sim- 
ple and  too  credulous.  She  was  half  vexed  at  the  idea  of  losing  the 
girl  whom  she  had  grown  fond  of,  and  half  glad  that  Agnes  had  found  a 
new  life  more  suited  to  her  than  the  routine  of  the  House,  for  Agnes,  it 
was  evident,  had  no  "  vocation,"  and  she  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
what  Mr.  Oswald  Meredith's  real  object  was.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  allow  herself  to  be  sounded,  to  yield  forth  scraps  of  information 
diplomatically,  and  finally  to  divulge  everything  there  was  to  tell,  and  set 
the  eager  lover  off  to  the  rectory  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  Sister  Mary 
Jane  was  much  dismayed  to  be  asked  no  questions  at  all  on  the  subject. 
She  could  not  understand  it,  and  all  the  disagreeable  stories  she  had 
ever  heard  of  the  wolves  that  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fold  came  into 
her  mind  and  filled  her  with  dismay.  Instead  of  being  honourable  and 
highminded,  as  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  must  be,  was  he  designing 
and  deceiving,  according  to  the  ideal  of  men  who  used  to  appear  in  all  the 
novels  1  Up  to  this  moment  Sister  Mary  Jane  had  felt  disposed  to  laugh  at 
the  Lothario  of  fiction.  Was  this  that  mythical  personage  in  his  improper 
person  1  The  result  of  the  interview  on  her  side  was  that  she  reproved 
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poor  Agnes  gently  for  a  few  days,  and  declined  to  allow  her  to  go  any- 
where, and  would  not  make  any  reference  whatever  to  little  Emmy's 
going  to  the  seaside.  Yes,  she  was  to  go.  Oh,  certainly,  everything  was 
arranged ;  but  not  a  word  about  Emmy's  friend,  whose  liberality  pro- 
cured her  this  change.  Agnes  felt  her  heart  sink.  She  had  expected  at 
least  to  be  questioned  about  the  young  stranger  who  must,  she  felt 
convinced,  have  asked  questions  about  her,  and  the  silence  was  hard  to 
bear.  Once  more,  indeed,  she  was  permitted  to  go  out  to  see  Emmy 
before  she  went  away ;  but  the  lay- sister,  the  porteress,  was  sent  with  her 
on  some  pretext  or  other.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  Oswald  appeared 
as  usual,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  respectable  visage  of  forty 
under  the  poke  bonnet  which  he  had  supposed  to  enshrine  that  Peru- 
gino  countenance  to  which  he  had  addressed  so  many  uncompleted 
verses.  To  be  sure,  the  Perugino  face  was  close  by,  but  the  dragon 
kept  so  near  that  nothing  could  be  said.  Oswald  talked  a  little  about 
Emmy  loudly,  by  way  of  deceiving  the  respectable  attendant.  Then  he 
ventured  upon  a  few  hurried  words.in  a  lower  tone.  "  Is  this  an  expedient 
of  the  Sisters  1 "  he  said  hastily.  "  Am  I  never  to  speak  to  you  again  1  Do 
they  think  they  can  send  me  away  like  this,  and  get  the  better  of  me  ? 
Never  !  You  need  not  think  so.  You  may  send  me  away,  but  no  one 
else  shall." 

"Mr.  Meredith,  for  heaven's  sake !" 

"  I  am  taking  care ;  but  you  don't  mean  to  cast  me  off,  Agnes  ?" 
She  gave  him  a  sudden 'look.  Her  face  was  full  of  emotion.  Fright, 
melancholy,  wistfulness,  inquiring  wonder,  were  in  her  eyes.  What  did 
he  mean  ?  Was  he  as  true,  as  reverent,  as  real  in  his  love,  as  he  had 
said  1  He  could  not  have  realised  in  his  confident  happiness  and  ability 
to  do  everything  he  wished  the  sense  of  impotent  dejected  wondering, 
and  the  indignation  with  herself,  for  thinking  about  it  so,  which  were  in 
Agnes's  mind.  But  something  in  her  eyes  touched  and  stopped  him  in 
his  eager  effort  to  continue  this  undertone  of  conversation,  to  elude  the 
scrutiny  of  her  companion.  "  Good-bye,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  wave  of 
her  hand,  hurrying  on.  Oswald  was  overcome  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
fell  behind  instinctively,  and  watched  her  moving  quickly  along  the 
street  with  the  other  black  shadow  by  her  in  the  sunshine.  For  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  think  of  himself  and  thought  of  her.  Had  it  been 
for  her  comfort  that  he  had  crossed  her  path  ?  It  had  been  the  most 
delightful  new  existence  and  pursuit  to  him — but  to  her  ]  Oswald  could 
not  have  imagined  the  waves  of  varied  feeling,  the  secret  storms  that  had 
gone  over  Agnes  in  the  quiet  of  the  convent,  on  account  of  those  meetings 
and  conversations ;  but  he  did  consciously  pause  and  ask  himself  whether 
this  which  had  been  so  pleasant  to  him  had  been  equally  pleasant  to  her. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  pause.  Then  he  went  after  her  a  little  more 
slowly,  not  unselfish  enough,  even  in  his  new  care  for  her,  not  to  be 
rather  anxious  that  Agnes  should  be  aware  that  he  was  there.  And, 
who  knows  1  perhaps  it  was  more  consolatory  for  her  when  she  half 
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turned  round,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  House  waiting  for  admittance, 
to  see  him  pass  taking  off  his  hat  reverentially,  and  looking  at  her  with 
eyes  half  reproachful  and  tender,  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  accepted 
the  repulse  she  had  given  him,  and  put  force  upon  himself  and  stayed 
absolutely  away.  He  had  no  intention  of  staying  away.  He  meant  to 
continue  his  pursuit  of  her — to  waylay  her,  to  lose  no  possibility  of 
getting  near  her.  He  was  pertinacious,  obstinate,  detennined,  even 
though  it  annoyed  her.  Did  it  annoy  her  1  or  was  there  some  secret 
pleasure  in  the  warm  glow  that  came  over  her  at  sight  of  him.  She 
hurried  in,  and  swore  to  herself  not  to  think  of  this  troublesome  inter- 
ruption of  her  quiet  life  any  more.  It  was  over.  Emmy  was  removed, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  She  would  think  of  it  no  more ;  and  with 
this  determination  Agnes  hastened  to  the  girls  in  St.  Cecilia,  and  never 
left  off  thinking  of  it  till  weariness  and  youth  together,  making  light  of 
all  those  simple  thorns  in  her  pillow,  plunged  her  into  softest  sleep. 

Oswald  went  to  Cara  to  unburden  his  mind  next  day.  He  did  not 
quite  know  what  his  next  step  was  to  be.  "  I  think  it  is  all  right,"  he 
said.  "  You  should  have  seen  the  look  she  gave  me.  She  would  not 
have  given  me  a  look  like  that  if  she  had  not  liked  me.  It  set  me 
wondering  whether  she  was  as  happy  as — such  a  creature  as  she  is 
ought  to  be.  Would  they  scold  her  badly  because  I  followed  her?  You 
know  what  women  do — would  they  be  hard  upon  her  ?  But  why  1  If 
I  insisted  upon  being  there  it  was  not  her  fault." 

"  They  would  say  it  was  her  fault.  They  would  say  that  if  she  had 
refused  to  speak  to  you  you  would  not  have  come  back." 

"  But  I  should.  I  am  not  so  easily  discouraged.  Oh  yes,  perhaps  if 
she  had  looked  as  if  she  hated  me  ;  but  then,"  said  Oswald,  with  compla- 
cence, "  she  did  not  do  that." 

"  Don't  be  so  vain,"  said  Cara,  provoked.  "  Oh  I  hate  you  when  you 
look  vain.  It  makes  you  look  silly  too.  If  she  saw  you  with  that 
imbecile  look  on  your  face  she  would  never  take  the  trouble  of  thinking 
of  you  again." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  she  1 "  said  Oswald,  looking  more  vain  than  ever. 
"  Because  you  are  insensible,  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  people  are. 
Of  course  I  should  pull  up  if  I  did  not  mean  anything.  But  I  do  mean 
a  great  deal.  I  never  saw  anyone  like  her.  I  told  you  she  was  like  a 
Perugino — and  you  should  hear  her  talk.  She  is  thrown  away  there, 
Cara.  I  am  sure  she  never  was  meant  to  be  shut  up  in  such  a  place, 
teaching  a  set  of  little  wretches.  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  a  wife  was 
better  than  a  sister." 

"  Are  you  so  very  sure  of  that  1 "  cried  Cara ;  for  what  she  called  the 
imbecile  look  of  vanity  on  Oswald's  handsome  face  had  irritated  her. 
"  Would  it  be  so  very  noble  to  be  your  wife,  Oswald  1  Now  tell  me.  You 
would  like  her  to  look  up  to  you,  and  think  you  very  grand  and  clever. 
You  would  read  your  poetry  to  her.  You  would  like  her  to  order  you  a 
very  nice  dinner " 
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"  Ye-es,"  said  Oswald ;  "  but  if  she  smiled  at  me  sweetly  I  should 
forgive  her  the  dinner ;  and  she  should  do  as  she  pleased ;  only  I  should 
like  her,  of  course,  to  please  me." 

"And  you  would  take  her  to  the  opera,  and  to  parties — and  give  up 
your  club,  perhaps — and  you  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
furnishing  your  house,  and  altogether  enjoy  yourself." 

"  Very  much  indeed,  I  promise  you,"  said  the  young  man,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  And  now  she  is  not  enjoying  herself  at  all,"  said  Cara ;  "  working 
very  hard  among  the  poor  children,  going  to  visit  sick  people  in  the 
hospital.  Oh  yes,  there  would  be  a  difference  !  The  wife  would  be  much 
the  most  comfortable." 

"  I  don't  like  girls  to  be  satirical,"  said  Oswald.  "  It  puts  them  out 
of  harmony,  out  of  drawing.  Now  she  said  something  like  that.  She 
asked  me  in  her  pretty  way  if  it  would  be  better  to  make  one  man 
happy  than  to  serve  a  great  number  of  people,  and  take  care  of  those 
that  had  nobody  to  take  care  of  them.  That  was  what  she  said  ;  but  she 
did  not  laugh,  nor  put  on  a  satirical  tone." 

"  That  shows  only  that  she  is  better  than  I  am,"  said  Cara,  slightly 
angry  still ;  "  but  not  that  I  am  wrong.  Your  wife  !  it  might  be  nice 
enough.  I  can't  tell ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  great  life — a  "life  for 
others,  like  what,  perhaps,  she  is  trying  for  now." 

"  You  are  complimentary,  Cara,"  said  Oswald,  half  offended.  "  After 
all,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  such  a  very  bad  business.  I  shall  take 
good  care  of  my  wife,  never  fear.  She  shall  enjoy  herself.  Don't  you 
know,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that  everybody  thinks  you  and  I  are 
going  to  make  it  up  between  us  ? " 

Cara  turned  away.  "  You  ought  not  to  let  any  one  think  so,"  she 
said. 

"  What  harm  does  it  do  ?  It  amuses  everybody,  keeping  them  on  the 
stretch  for  news.  They  think  we  are  actually  engaged.  The  times  that 
Edward  has  tried  to  get  it  out  of  me — all  particulars — and  my  mother 
too.  It  is  far  too  good  a  joke  not  to  keep  it  up." 

"But,  Oswald,  I  don't  like  it.     It  is  not  right." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  particular,  Cara.  I  shall  believe  you  are  going  to 
be  an  old  maid,  like  Aunt  Cherry,  if  you  are  so  precise.  Why,  what 
possible  harm  can  it  do1?  It  is  only  keeping  them  on  the  rack  of 
curiosity  while  we  are  laughing  in  our  sleeves.  Besides,  after  all,  Cara 
mia,  it  is  just  a  chance,  you  know,  that  it  did  not  come  to  pass.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  her,  and  that  she  turned  up  just  when  she  did " 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Oswald.  You  think,  then,  that  it  all 
depends  upon  you,  and  that  the  moment  it  pleased  you  to  throw  your 
handkerchief " 

"  Do  not  be  absurd,  my  dear  child.  You  know  I  am  very  fond  of 
you,"  said  Oswald,  with  such  a  softening  in  his  voice,  and  so  kind  a  look 
in  his  eyes,  that  Cara  was  quite  disarmed.  He  put  his  hand  lightly 
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upon  her  waist  as  a  brother  might  have  done.  "We  have  known  each 
other  all  our  lives — we  shall  know  each  other  all  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
I  tell  you  everything — you  are  my  little  conscience  keeper,  my  adviser. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  you,"  he  said ;  and,  being  of  a 
caressing  disposition,  Oswald  bent  down  suddenly,  and  kissed  the  soft 
cheek  which  was  lifted  towards  him.  There  were  two  doors  to  the 
room — the  one  most  generally  used  was  in  its  second  division,  the  back 
drawing-room  ;  but  another  door  opened  directly  out  upon  the  staircase, 
and  the  two  were  standing,  as  it  happened,  directly  in  front  of  this.  By 
what  chance  it  happened  that  Miss  Cherry  chose  this  door  to  come  in  by, 
and  suddenly,  softly  threw  it  open  at  this  particular  moment,  will  never 
be  known.  There  is  something  in  such  a  salutation,  especially  when  at 
all  ambiguous  in  its  character,  which  seems  to  stir  up  all  kinds  of 
malicious  influences  for  its  betrayal.  The  sudden  action  of  Miss  Cherry 
in  opening  this  door  revealed  the  little  incident  not  only  to  her  but  to 
Edward,  who  was  coming  up  the  stair.  Cara  rushed  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  her  face  scorching  with  shame ;  but  Oswald,  more  used  to  the 
situation,  stood  his  ground,  and  laughed.  "  Ah,  Aunt  Cherry,  are  you 
really  going  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  while  Edward  stalked 
into  the  room  like  a  ghost.  Of  all  the  party,  Oswald  was  the  least  dis- 
composed. Indeed  it  rather  pleased  him,  his  vanity  and  his  sense  of  fun 
being  both  excited.  He  had  a  kind  of  notion  that  Edward  was  jealous, 
and  this  added  to  his  mischievous  enjoyment.  Where  was  the  harm? 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  and  perhaps  it  is 
time — though  I  sometimes  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  or  stay," 
she  added  mournfully,  with  a  glance  at  her  niece.  Cara  had  turned  her 
back  upon  the  company,  and  was  in  the  other  room  arranging  some 
music  on  the  piano,  with  trembling  fingers.  She  could  not  bear  either 
reproach  or  laughter,  for  her  shame  was  excessive,  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  as  was  to  be  expected  at  her  years. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  be  uneasy  about  Cara,"  said  Oswald,  lightly. 
"  Cara  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  We  will  all  take  care  of  her.  I  must 
go  now,  Cara.  Good  morning.  I  am  going  to  look  after  the  business  I 
have  been  telling  you  of.  Why,  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  bother  about," 
he  said,  in  an  undertone.  "  Cara  !  crying  !  why,  what  harm  is  done  ] " 

"  Oh,  tell  them,  Oswald  ;  if  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  tell  them  ! " 

"  Tell  them  what  ?  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  If  they  put  foolish 
constructions  on  the  simplest  incident,  it  is  not  oxir  fault.  Good-bye ; 
only  look  unconcerned  as  I  do  ;  there  is  no  possible  harm  done." 

And  with  this  he  went  away,  shaking  hands  with  Miss  Cherry,  who 
was  very  pale  with  agitation  and  disapproval.  As  for  Edward,  he  gave 
her  a  very  formal  message  from  his  mother  about  a  drive  which  Cara 
was  to  take  with  her  in  the  afternoon.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  the  girl 
herself,  who  indeed  kept  in  the  background  and  said  nothing.  Edward 
had  grown  quite  pale  :  he  bowed  in  a  formal  way,  and  spoke  so  stiffly 
that  Miss  Cherry  was  almost  driven  to  self  assertion.  "  Pray  don't  let 
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Mrs.  Meredith  take  any  trouble  about  Cai-a's  drive,"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up.  "  Cara  can  get  an  airing  very  easily  if  this  is  troublesome." 

"  What  I  said  was  that  my  mother  would  call  at  four,"  said  the 
young  man ;  and  he  bowed  again  and  went  away.  With  what  a  heavy 
heart  he  went  downstairs,  not  seeing  the  pitiful  look  Cara  stole  at  him 
as  he  went  out,  this  time  through  the  legitimate  door,  the  neglect  of 
which  had  caiised  all  the  mischief;  no,  not  the  neglect,  but  Oswald's 
dreadful  wicked  levity  and  her  own  (as  it  almost  seemed)  crime. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Miss  Cherry  with  dignity.  "  I  will  not 
ask  you  what  you  don't  choose  to  tell  me,  Cara.  I  have  seen  enough  for 
myself;  but  I  can't  help  saying  that  I  go  with  a  heavy  heart.  Your 
father  and  you  have  both  gone  out  of  my  reach.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
blame  you.  I  am  old-fashioned,  and  prefer  old  ways,  and  perhaps  it  is 
you  who  know  best." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Cherry,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  passion  of  tears.  "  What  can 
I  say  to  you?  You  are  mistaken,  indeed  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not 
concealing  anything." 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  it,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Cherry  with  trembling 
lips.  "  You  are  out  of  my  reach,  both  your  father  and  you.  Oh,  when 
I  think  how  things  used  to  be  !  What  a  good  child  you  were — so  true, 
so  transparent !  and  now  I  don't  seem  to  know  what  truth  is — everything 
is  muddled  up.  Oh,  I  wonder  if  it  is  our  fault !  They  say  that  to 
have  a  mother  is  everything ;  but  I  thought  I  had  tried  to  be  like  a 
mother,"  cried  Miss  Cherry,  giving  way  to  the  inevitable  tears. 

"  I  am  not  false,"  said  Cara,  putting  her  arms  round  her.  "  Oh, 
Aunt  Cherry,  believe  me.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  It 
was  to  thank  me,  because  he  had  been  asking — my  advice " 

"  Your  advice !  Ah,  you  will  be  fine  guides  to  each  other,  if  this  is 
how  you  treat  your  best  friends,"  said  Miss  Cherry.  But  she  yielded  a 
little  to  the  girl's  caressing,  and  dried  her  eyes.  "  I  am  going  away  with 
a  heavy  heart,"  she  added,  after  this  partial  making-up,  shaking  her  head 
sorrowfully.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  all  coming  to.  He  is  never  at 

home — always  there  : — and  you ,  In  my  time  we  thought  of  what 

was  right,  not  only  what  we  liked  best ;  but  they  tell  us  in  all  the  booka 
that  the  world  is  getting  wiser,  and  knows  better  every  day.  I  only 
hope  you  will  find  it  so.  Oh,  Cara,"  said  Miss  Cherry,  "  it  is  thought  a 
mean  thing  to  say  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  though  it  was  the 
fashion  once  ;  but  it  is.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  the  highest  way  of 
looking  at  it ;  but  still  it  is  so.  For  one  vexation  you  may  have  by 
speaking  the  truth,  you  will  find  a  dozen  from  not  speaking  it.  I  wish 
you  would  think  of  this.  But  I  will  not  say  any  more." 

"  I  am  not  a  liar,"  said  Cara,  with  a  wild  indignation  in  her  heart 
which  was  beyond  words ;  and  she  refused  to  speak  again,  and  saw  her 
aunt  off  with  a  throbbing  heart,  but  neither  tears  nor  words  beyond  what 
were  absolutely  needful ;  never  had  she  parted  with  anyone  in  this  way 
before.  She  c*m«  in  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  directing  them  to 
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say  that  she  was  ill,  and  could  not  drive  when  Mrs.  Meredith  came  for 
her.  Honesty  the  best  policy  !  What  breaking  up  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  it  that  placed  her  amid  all  these  shadows  and  falsities,  she  whose 
spirit  revolted  from  everything  that  was  even  doubtful  ?  She  lay  down 
upon  her  little  bed,  and  cried  herself,  not  to  sleep,  but  into  the  quiet  of 
exhaustion.  Aunt  Cherry,  who  had  been  like  her  mother  to  her,  had 
gone  away  wounded  and  estranged.  Edward — what  a  countenance  his 
had  been  as  he  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room  !  And  Oswald,  who 
had  dragged  her  into  this  false  position  and  would  not  clear  her, 
laughed  !  Cara  hid  her  eyes'from  the  light  in  one  of  those  outbursts  of 
youthful  despair,  which  are  more  intolerable  than  heavier  sorrows.  Such 
pangs  have  before  now  driven  young  souls  to  desperation.  She  was 
hemmed  in,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  And  where  in  all  the  world 
was  she  to  find  a  friend  now  ] 

While  she  was  lying  there  in  her  despair,  Oswald,  walking  along 
lightly,  could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  laughing  aloud  when  he  thought 
of  this  quaint  misadventure.  How  absurd  it  was !  He  hoped  Miss 
Cherry  would  not  be  too  hard  upon  Cara — but  he  took  the  idea  of  the  scold- 
ing she  would  receive  with  a  certain  complacence  as  well  as  amusement. 
It  was  as  good  as  a  play ;  Miss  Cherry's  look  of  horror,  the  blanched 
face  of  the  virtuous  Edward,  and  poor  little  Cara's  furious  blush  and 
overwhelming  shame.  What  an  innocent  child  it  must  be  to  feel  such  a 
trifle  so  deeply  !  But  they  were  all  rather  tiresome  people  with  their 
punctilios,  Oswald  felt,  and  the  sooner  he  had  emancipated  himself,  and 
settled  independently,  the  better.  Thanks  to  that  sensible  old  governor, 
who,  after  all,  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  moment  to  die  in,  there 
was  no  need  for  waiting,  and  nobody  had  any  power  to  raise  difficulties 
in  respect  to  money.  No,  he  could  please  himself;  he  could  do  what  he 
liked  without  interference  from  any  one,  and  he  would  do  it.  He  would 
win  his  little  wife  by  his  spear  and  his  bow,  without  intervention  of  the 
old  fogeys  who  spoil  sport ;  and  when  the  romance  had  been  exhausted 
they  would  all  live  happy  ever  after  like  a  fairy  tale.  As  for  any  harm 
to  be  done  in  the  meantime,  any  clouding  of  other  lives,  he  puffed  that 
into  the  air  with  a  "  Pshaw,  nonsense  ! "  as  he  would  have  puffed  away 
the  smoke  of  his  cigar. 

But  it  surprised  him  when  he  returned  home  to  find  his  mother 
in  tears  over  Edward's  resolution,  after  all,  to  carry  out  his  original  plan 
and  go  out  to  India.  Mrs.  Meredith  was  brokenhearted  over  this 
change.  "  I  thought  it  was  all  settled.  Oh,  Oswald,  there  are  but  two 
of  you.  How  can  I  bear  to  part  with  one  of  my  boys  1 "  she  said. 

"  Well,  mother,  but  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  it ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  a  shame  to  sacrifice  such  prospects  as  his,"  said  the  elder 
son,  with  exemplary  wisdom.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  since  you  take  it  so  to 
heart ;  but  otherwise  one  can't  deny  it's  the  best  thing  he  could  do." 
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OF  all  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia,  Transcaucasia  is  not  only  the 
most  interesting  and  the  richest,  but  also  by  its  geographical  position  the 
most  important.  It  is  a  fortress  thrown  forward,  a  tetc-du-pont,  so  to 
speak,  lying  beyond  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Caucasus,  and  menacing 
all  the  surrounding  countries.  It  commands  Asia  Minor  to  the  S.W. ; 
while  to  the  S.E.  it  controls  the  Caspian  and  Persia,  and  to  the  S.  gives 
easy  access  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia  to  the  great  valley  of  Meso- 
potamia and  to  Northern  Syria.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  Turkestan 
that  the  key  lies  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  Central 
Asian  question;  it  is  from  here  rather  than  from  the  Pruth  that 
Russia  is  likely  to  make  the  chief  movement  of  her  armies  if  she  desires 
to  coerce  Turkey  or  to  extend  her  own  influence.  Even  apart,  there- 
fore, from  the  many  other  sources  of  interest  which  these  regions 
have,  a  brief  account  of  them  may  have  some  special  value  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  the  attention  of  the  world  is  fixed  upon  the  two  Powers 
which  here  confront  one  another.  The  account  to  be  given  in  these  pages 
contains  the  results  of  a  rapid  tour  undertaken  last  autumn.  It  is  a  record 
of  first  impressions  only,  but  of  impressions  formed,  as  the  writer  believes, 
without  any  pre-existing  bias,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  tested  by  com- 
parison with  the  conclusions  which  other  travellers  have  reached.  And 
even  for  first  impressions  there  is  this  much  to  be  said,  that  the  risk  of 
errors  of  observation  and  of  hasty  generalization  has  some  compensation 
in  the  freshness  with  which  things  present  themselves  to  a  new-comer. 
Occasionally  he  is  struck  by  aspects  of  society  or  politics  which  are  really 
true  and  important,  but  which  one  who  has  lived  long  in  a  country  finds 
so  familiar  that  they  have  ceased  to  stimulate  his  curiosity  and  would 
perhaps  be  omitted  from  such  descriptions  as  he  might  give.  This  is  at 
any  rate  the  justification,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  for  the  haste  with 
which  these  notes  have  been  thrown  together. 

Transcaucasia  is  a  convenient  general  name  for  the  regions  that  lie 
between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  make  up 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
official  Russian  name,  for  the  district  of  the  Empire  which  they  call  the 
Caucasus  (Kavkaz)  includes  not  only  these  countries  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  several  governments  lying  to  the  north,  in  what  the  geogra- 
phers call  Europe.  Nor  does  it  denote  any  common  ethnological 
character  in  these  countries,  the  chief  of  which  are  Georgia,  which  lies 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur,  south  of  the  Caucasus ;  Armenia, 
further  south,  on  the  Araxes,  between  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ; 
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Imeritia,  west  of  Georgia;  and  Mingrelia,  west  of  tineritia,  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Physically,  however,  they  have 
enough  in  common  to  make  it  possible  to  say  something  of  their  general 
structure  and  their  [climate  before  coming  to  speak  of  each  people  sepa- 
rately. 

Transcaucasia  may  be  broadly  described  as  consisting  of  two  mountain 
regions  and  two  plains.  First,  all  along  the  north,  there  are  the  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  on  this  side  sends  off  many  lateral  ranges  descending 
far  from  the  axis,  and  at  last  subsiding  into  a  fertile  and  well-peopled  hilly 
country.  Secondly,  on  the  south,  over  against  the  Caucasus,  there  is  another 
mountain  land,  less  elevated  but  wider  in  extent,  consisting  of  the  chain 
which  under  various  local  names  (some  geographers  have  called  it  the  Anti- 
Caucasus)  runs  from  Lazistan  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Black  Sea  away  to 
the  east  and  S.E.  till  it  meets  the  ranges  of  Persia.  Towards  the  south,  this 
chain  ramifies  all  over  Armenia,  and  here  attains  its  greatest  height  in 
the  volcanic  summit  of  Ala  Goz,  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
northward  its  spurs  form  a  hilly  country  stretching  to  Tiflis.  These  two 
mountain  masses  are  connected  by  a  ridge  which,  branching  off  from  the 
Caucasus  between  Elburz  and  Kazbek,  the  two  best  known  of  all  the 
summits  of  that  chain,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Kur  from  those  of  the 
Kion  (Phasis),  and  is  crossed  by  the  great  road  and  railway  from  Tiflis  to 
the  Black  Sea  near  the  town  of  Suram.  Although  of  no  great  height — 
it  is  only  about  3,000  feet  at  Suram — this  ridge  has  a  most  important 
influence  (to  be  referred  to  presently)  both  on  the  climate  and  on  the 
ethnology  of  the  country. 

The  two  plains  I  have  spoken  of  are  of  very  unequal  size.  The 
eastern  extends  all  along  the  Caspian,  from  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Kur, 
gradually  rising,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Tiflis.  It  is  open,  bare,  and 
dry  ;  is,  in  fact,  what  the  Russians  call  steppe  country,  or  the  Americans 
prairie,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  and,  though  fertile,  much  of  it 
is  but  thinly  peopled  or  cultivated.  The  western  plain,  on  the  other 
hand,  lying  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  between  the  Caucasus, 
the  Anti-Caucasus,  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  moist  and  densely  wooded,  in 
parts  little  better  than  a  forest  swamp,  but  all  of  it,  where  dry  enough 
for  tillage,  extremely  rich.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  bay  of  the  Euxine,  which  may  gradually  have  got 
filled  up  by  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  Rion  and  other 
Caucasian  streams.  "When  this  bay  existed,  and  when  the  Caspian, 
which  we  know  to  have  greatly  shrunk,  even  in  historical  times,  extended 
far  up  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  and  was  united  to  the  Euxine  north  of  the 
Caiicasus,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  the  Caucasus 
itself  formed  an  immense  mountain  peninsula,  joined  to  the  highlands 
of  Western  Asia  by  an  isthmus  consisting  of  the  Suram  ridge  already 
referred  to.  And,  as  at  this  time  the  Caspian  was  also,  no  doubt, 
connected  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  (which  is  only  some  160  feet  above 
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the  present  level  of  the  Caspian,  and  ahout  80  above  the  ocean),  one 
may  say  that  the  Mediterranean  then  extended  through  this  chain 
of  inland  seas,  far  into  Central  Asia,  perhaps  to  the  sites  of  those 
cities — Khiva,  Tashkend,  Bokhara — of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so 
much. 

The  climates  of  these  two  plains  are  strangely  contrasted,  and  the 
ridge  of  Suram  marks  the  boundary  between  them.  On  the  Black  Sea 
coast  the  winters  are  mild  :  snow  falls,  perhaps,  but  hardly  lies,  all  sorts 
of  southern  plants  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  the  rainfall  is  so  abundant 
that  vegetation  is  everywhere,  even  up  in  the  mountains,  marvel- 
lously profuse.  At  Poti,  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  which 
every  traveller  has  for  his  sins  to  pass  through,  the  most  fever-smitten 
den  in  all  Asia,  one  feels  in  a  perpetual  vapour  bath,  and  soon  becomes 
too  enervated  to  take  the  most  obvious  precautions  against  the  prevail- 
ing malady.  Higher  up,  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Ingur  and  Kodor, 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  great  chain,  the  forests  are  positively 
tropical  in  the  splendour  of  the  trees  and  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the 
underwood.  If  there  were  a  few  roads  and  any  enterprise,  this  country 
might  drive  a  magnificent  trade  in  wood  and  all  sorts  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  the  Black  Sea  coast.  But  when  you 
cross  the  watershed  at  Suram,  and  enter  the  basin  of  the  Kur,  drawing 
towards  the  Caspian,  everything  changes.  The  streams  are  few,  the 
grass  is  withered  on  the  hillsides,  by  degrees  even  the  beechwoods  begin 
to  disappear;  and  as  one  gets  further  and  further  to  the  east  beyond 
Tiflis,  there  is  in  autumn  hardly  a  trace  of  vegetation  either  on  plain  or 
hills,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  shrunken  rivers.  In  these  regions 
the  winter  is  very  severe  and  the  summer  heats  tremendous.  At 
Lenkoran,  on  the  Caspian,  in  latitude  38°,  the  sea  is  often  blocked 
with  ice  for  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  average  winter  tempera- 
ture is  the  same  as  that  of  Maestricht,  in  latitude  51°,  or  Reykjavik  (in 
Iceland),  in  latitude  64°.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  while  the 
moist  westerly  winds  are  arrested  by  the  ridge  at  Suram,  the  eastern 
steppe  lies  open  to  the  parching  and  bitter  blasts  which  descend  from 
Siberia  and  the  frozen  plains  of  Turkestan ;  while  the  scorching 
summers  are  not  moderated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  sea,  the 
Caspian  being  too  small  to  make  any  sensible  difference  to  the  climate. 
In  Armenia  the  same  causes  operate,  with  the  addition  that,  as  a  good 
deal  of  the  country  stands  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea  level,  the 
winters  are  in  those  parts  long  as  well  as  terrible.  At  Alexandropol,  for 
instance,  the  great  Russian  fortress  over  against  Kars,  where  a  large  part 
of  her  army  is  always  stationed,  snow  lies  till  the  middle  of  April, 
spring  lasts  only  about  a  fortnight,  and  during  summer  the  country  is 
parched  like  any  desert. 

A  result  of  this  remarkable  dryness  of  the  climate,  away  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  its  iufluenees,  is  that  the  landscapes  of  Eastern  Transcau* 
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casia  are  bare,  brown,  and  generally  dreary.  If  there  was  ever  wood  on 
the  lower  grounds,  it  has  been  long  since  cut  away,  and  probably  could 
hardly  be  made  to  grow  if  now  replanted.  There  is  a  certain  impres- 
siveness  in  the  wide  views  of  bare  brown  open  plains  and  stern  red 
mountains  which  are  so  often  before  one  in  these  countries,  and,  I  fancy, 
in  Persia  also  :  the  effects  both  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  colour,  aro 
broad,  deep,  solemn.  These  are  the  merits  of  Eastern  landscape  generally, 
which  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  minuter  prettiness  of  such  a  country  as 
our  own  perhaps  underrates.  Admitting  them,  however,  I  must  still 
remark  that  there  is  not  much  in  Transcaucasia  to  attract  the  lover  of 
natural  beauty,  except  in  two  regions,  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
part  of  Armenia  which  lies  round  and  commands  a  prospect  of  Mount 
Ararat.  These  are  certainly  considerable  exceptions,  for  the  scenery  of 
each  is  quite  unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  deep  western  valleys  of  the  chain  and  the  noble  views 
of  its  tremendous  snowy  summits,  streaming  with  glaciers,  combine  the 
Alps  and  the  tropics  in  a  style  that  one  must  go  to  the  Himalaya  to  find 
a  parallel  for.  Ararat,  again,  an  isolated  volcanic  cone  rising  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea  and  14,400  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  own  base,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon the  like  of  which  hardly  exists  in  the  world. 

Whether  beautiful  or  the  reverse,  however,  the  country  is  nearly 
everywhere  rich,  and  might  do  wonders  if  it  were  filled  by  a  larger,  more 
energetic,  and  better  educated  population.  There  are  less  than  three 
millions  of  people  in  it  now  ;  it  could  easily  support  thirty.  The  steppe 
soil  is  generally  extremely  fertile,  needing  nothing  but  irrigation  to 
produce  heavy  crops  of  grain.  In  some  parts,  especially  along  the 
Araxes,  cotton  is  raised.  The  olive  is  not  common,  and,  though  the 
vine  will  grow  almost  everywhere,  the  wine  is  generally  inferior.  Some 
of  what  one  gets  in  Armenia  is  tolerable,  but  by  far  the  best  is  that 
of  Kahitia,  a  pretty  wooded  region  lying  on  the  lower  southern  slopes 
of  the  Caucasus,  N.E.  of  Tiflis.  Its  wine  is  sound  and  wholesome,  albeit 
a  little  acid.  The  natives  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  incessantly  vaunt 
its  merits  as  a  specific  against  fever  and  otherwise  ;  they  certainly  all 
follow  the  prescription,  and  the  Georgians  in  particular,  a  race  of  jovial 
topers,  are  apt  to  carry  their  appreciation  a  little  too  far.  If  it  would  bear 
travelling,  it  would  be  a  valuable  article  of  export ;  and  possibly  when 
better  methods  of  making  it  than  the  present  very  primitive  ones  are 
introduced,  and  when  it  is  put  in  casks  instead  of  buffalo  hides  smeared 
with  naphtha,  it  may  rival  the  wines  of  the  Don  and  the  Crimea  in  the 
markets  of  Southern  Russia.  Of  the  wealth  of  the  western  forests  in 
box,  walnut,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  suited  for  furniture  as  well  as  ship- 
building, it  is  needless  to  speak ;  of  the  minerals,  it  is  rather  difficult, 
for  although  everyone  believes  that  there  is  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  constant  talk  of  getting  up  companies  to  work  them, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  determine  their  precise  amount  or  quality. 
Coal  certainly  exists  in  the  west,  iron  and  copper  in  many  places ;  salt  ia 
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abundant  in  Armenia ;  and  the  Mingrelians,  who  really  have  silver  mines, 
appeal  to  the  instance  of  the  Golden  Fleece  as  proof  that  the  precious 
metals  exist  among  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mineral  pro- 
duct is  naphtha,  which  bursts  forth  in  great  quantities  near  Baku,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  in  springs,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  always 
burning,  while  others,  lying  close  to  or  even  below  the  sea  level,  will 
sometimes  in  calm  weather  discharge  the  spirit  over  the  water,  so  that 
when  a  light  is  applied  the  sea  takes  fire,  and  blue  flames  flicker  for 
miles  over  the  surface.  The  place  was  greatly  revered  of  old  by  the 
fire-worshippers,  and  after  they  were  extirpated  from  Persia  by  the 
Mahommedans,  who  hate  them  bitterly,  some  few  occasionally  slunk 
here  on  pilgrimage.  Now,  under  the  more  tolerant  sway  of  the  Czar,  a 
solitaiy  priest  of  fire  is  maintained  by  the  Parsee  community  of  Bombay, 
who  inhabits  a  small  temple  built  over  one  of  the  springs  and,  like  a 
vestal,  tends  the  sacred  flame  by  day  and  night. 

If  it  is  hard  to  give  a  general  idea  of  a  country  so  various  in  its  physical 
aspects,  it  is  even  more  so  to  describe  its  strangely- mixed  population.  From 
the  beginning  of  history  all  sorts  of  tribes  and  races  have  lived  in  this 
isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  though  some  of  them 
may  have  now  disappeared  or  been  absorbed  by  others,  new  elements  have 
pressed  in  from  the  north  and  east.  Strabo,  writing  under  Augustus, 
mentions  foiu*  peoples  as  dwelling  south  of  the  Caucasus  :  the  Colchians, 
along  the  Black  Sea;  the  Iberians  further  to  the  east, beyond  the  cross 
ridge  of  Suram  (which  Strabo  notices  and  calls  an  ciycwv  of  the  Cau- 
casus) ;  the  Albanians  still  further  eastward,  in  the  plains  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  Armenians  to  the  south  in  the  country  we  still  call 
Armenia.  To  the  north  of  all  these  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  Caucasus 
were  occupied  by  many  wild  tribes,  more  akin,  says  he,  to  the  Sarma- 
tians,  but  speaking  many  different  languages ;  one  of  the  wildest  he  calls 
Soanes,  the  name  still  borne  by  an  extremely  disagreeable  race  who  in- 
habited the  grandest  part  of  the  whole  Caucasus,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Elburz  and  Koschtantau.  While  these  Soanes  have  been  pro- 
tected by  their  inaccessibility  in  the  pathless  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
all  trace  of  Colchians,  Iberians,  and  Albanians  has  long  since  passed 
away ;  and  though  Mingrelians  now  live  where  Jason  found  the  Col- 
chiaiis,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  the  blood  of  Aee'tes  and 
Medea  flows  in  their  degenerate  veins.  Russian  ethnologists  talk  of  a 
Karthalinian  stock,  to  which  Mingrelians,  Imeritians,  and  Georgians,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  are  declared  to  belong.  But,  with- 
out discussing  problems  of  ethnology  for  whose  solution  sufficient  mate- 
rials have  not  yet  been  collected,  I  will  shortly  describe  the  chief  races 
that  now  occupy  the  country. 

Beginning  from  the  west,  we  find  the  Mingrelians  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast,  from  the  Turkish  border  to  Soukhoum  Kaleh.  They  are  the 
ne'er-do-well  of  the  Caucasian  family.  All  his  neighbours,  however 
contemptible  a  Western  may  think  them,  have  a  bad  word  and  a  kick  for 
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the  still  more  contemptible  Mingrelian.  To  believe  them,  he  is  lazy,  sensual, 
treacherous  and  stupid,  a  liar  and  a  thief.  Lazy  he  certainly  is,  and  stupid 
too,  but  in  other  respects  I  doubt  if  he  is  worse  than  his  neighbours  ;  and 
he  lives  in  so  damp  and  warm  a  climate  that  violent  exercise  must  be  dis- 
agreeable. He  is  a  well-made,  good-looking  fellow,  but  with  a  dull  and 
heavy  expression  which  is  sensual  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  he  is  certainly 
backward  in  agriculture  and  trade,  making  very  little  of  a  singularly 
rich  country.  The  Imeritians,  a  smaller  people,  who  live  further  to  the 
west,  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  Upper  Bion,  and  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  very  bushy  hair,  are  directly  known  to  the  present 
writer  only  by  three  waiters  at  three  several  inns,  rather  a  narrow  basis 
for  induction,  but  quite  as  wide  as  many  travellers  have  had  for  some 
sweeping  conclusions.  They  have  a  better  name  than  the  Mingrelians, 
both  for  industry  and  honesty,  and  these  three  waiters  were  pleasant 
civil  fellows,  though  not  particularly  bright. 

Still  further  east,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  Transcaucasia,  are  the 
Georgians,  called  by  the  Russians  Grusinians  or  Grusians,  who  may  be 
considered  the  principal,  and,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Muscovite,  the  domi- 
nant race  of  the  country.  For  several  centuries  their  kingdom  extended 
almost  to  the  Black  Sea  in  one  direction  and  the  Caspian  in  another,  and 
maintained  itself  with  some  credit  against  the  hostility  of  Turks  and 
Persians,  though  often  wasted  by  Persian  armies,  and  occasionally 
obliged  to  admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Shah.  Its  heroic  age  was  the  time 
of  Queen  Tamara,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  is  still 
honoured  by  pictures  all  over  the  country,  in  which  she  appears  as  a 
beautiful  Amazon,  not  unlike  the  fancy  portraits  of  Joan  of  Arc.  To 
her  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  every  ancient  church  or  monastery,  just 
as  all  the  strongholds  are  said  t®  have  been  built  by  the  robber  Kara 
Oghlu,  and  as  in  Scotland  there  is  hardly  an  old  mansion  but  shows 
Wallace's  sword  and  Queen  Mary's  apartment.  One  sees  traces  of  a 
sort  of  feudal  period  in  the  numerous  castles ;  most  of  them  rude  square 
towers,  something  like  those  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
Ireland,  which  lie  scattered  all  over  Georgia  and  Imeritia  :  and  the  organi- 
zation of  society  was  feudal  till  quite  lately,  the  peasantry  serfs,  the  upper 
class  landowning  nobles  and  their  dependents.  It  is  a  joke  among  the 
Russians  that  every  Georgian  is  a  noble ;  and  as  the  only  title  of  nobi- 
lity is  Prince,  the  effect  to  an  English  ear  of  hearing  all  sorts  of  obscure 
people,  country  postmasters,  droshky  drivers,  sometimes  even  servants, 
described  as  being  Prince  So-and-so,  is  at  first  grotesque.  This  at  least 
may  be  said  for  the  numerous  nobility,  that  although  it  is  both  vain  and 
frivolous,  it  does  not  despise  honest  occupations. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Georgian  beauties,  who,  in  the  estimation 
of  Turkish  importers,  rivalled  or  surpassed  those  of  Circassia  itself. 
Among  them  a  great  many  handsome  and  even  some  beautiful  faces  may 
certainly  be  'seen,  regular  and  finely -chiselled  features,  a  clear  com- 
plexion, large  and  liquid  eyes,  an  erect  carriage,  iu  which  there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  voluptuousness.  To  a  taste,  however, 
formed  upon  Western  models,  mere  beauty  of  features  and  figure,  without 
expression,  is  not  very  interesting;  and  these  faces  have  seldom  any 
expression.  They  want  even  that  vivacity  which,  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  women  of  Andalusia,  partly  redeems  the  absence  of  intelligence. 
They  are  admirable  as  pieces  of  Nature's  handiwork,  but  not  charming. 
A  Turk  may  think  them  perfection ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any- 
one who  had  seen  the  ladies  of  Cork  or  Baltimore  would  take  much 
pleasure  in  their  society.  However,  this  is  a  point  on  which  people  will 
disagree  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  those  who  hold  that  it  is  enough  to 
look  at  a  beauty  without  feeling  inclined  to  talk  to  her,  need  not  go 
beyond  Georgia  to  find  all  they  can  wish.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  loveliness  is  rather  fleeting.  Towards  middle  life 
the  complexion  is  apt  to  become  sallow,  and  the  nose  and  chin  rather  too 
prominent,  while  the  vacuity  of  look  remains.  One  is  told  that  the  women 
are.  as  indeed  the  whole  nation  is,  almost  uneducated,  with  nothing  but  the 
pettiest  personal  interests  to  fill  their  thoughts  or  animate  their  lives. 

The  men  are  sufficiently  good-looking  and  pleasing  in  manner,  with, 
perhaps,  a  shade  of  effeminacy  in  their  countenances — at  least  in  those  of 
the  lowland.  They  do  not  strike  one  as  a  strong  race,  either  physically 
or  otherwise,  with  any  future  before  it ;  nor  have  they  ever  produced  a 
great  man,  or  doae  anything  considerable  in  history,  although  they  have 
had  civilisation  and  Christianity,  after  a  sort,  ever  since  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  They  belong  of  course  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church, 
and  are  now  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Russia,  of  which  indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  be  a  branch,  though  their  liturgy  differs  a  little  in 
some  points.  During  the  earlier  middle  ages  I  suspect  that  they  were 
more  influenced  by  heterodox  Armenia  than  by  Constantinople :  and 
their  ecclesiastical  alphabet,  for  they  have  two,  is  taken  from  the 
Armenian.  Of  their  number  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate ;  it  can 
hardly  exceed  500,000  souls,  and  may  be  considerably  less. 

Scattered  through  Georgia,  and  to  be  found  among  the  peasantry  as 
well  as  in  the  towns,  there  is  a  considerable  Armenian  population,  who 
probably  settled  here  when  their  national  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors,  Alp  Arslan  and  Malek  Shah,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Further  south,  in  Armenia  Proper,  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  country  districts,  Kurds  being  mixed  with  them  in  the 
mountains,  Tartars  in  the  plains,  Persians  in  the  towns. 

The  Armenians  are  an  extraordinary  people.  Their  political  existence 
as  a  Christian  kingdom  termina  e.l  7 CO  years  ago,  when  the  great  Sel- 
jukian  Sultan,  Malek  Shah,  overrau  Armenia  and  scattered  them  through 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  their  national  feeling  is  as  strong, 
their  national  character  as  well  marked,  as  it  ever  has  been,  probably 
stronger  and  better  marked,  than  was  the  case  two  centuries  ago.  About 
800,000  inhabit  Russian  Transcaucasia,  some  600,000  Persia,  and  about 
three  millions  Turkey,  not  merely  Turkish  Armenia,  but  all  parts  of 
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Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  districts  here  and  there  in  Europe.  The  rest  of 
the  nation  is  scattered  in  all  sorts  of  places — India,  Southern  Russia, 
Hungary,  Manchester.  But  wherever  they  go  they  retain  their  faith, 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,  their  wonderful  aptitude  fortrade.  Physi- 
cally they  are  middle-sized,  with  swarthy  yellow  complexions — less  yellow, 
however,  than  that  of  the  Persians,  who  are  said  to  be  (linguistically 
at  least)  their  nearest  relatives — black  straight  hair,  a  forehead  rather 
wide  than  high,  and  a  large  nose.  The  vigorous  life  which  still 
dwells  in  the  race,  and  makes  one  expect  more  from  it  than  from  any  of 
the  other  Transcaucasian  peoples,  has  chiefly  expressed  itself  in  practical 
directions,  most  of  all  in  money-making.  Many,  however,  have  risen  to 
important  posts  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Turkey  (where  unhappily  their  reputation  as  officials  is  anything 
but  creditable)  ;  and  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  considerable  stirring 
of  intellectual,  even  of  literary,  activity  among  them.  Ages  of  slavery 
have  weakened  their  spirit  for  resistance,  else  those  who  inhabit  Tur- 
kish Armenia,  and  endure  unheard-of  exactions  from  the  tax-gatherers, 
and  outrages  of  all  sorts  from  the  Kurds,  would  have  long  ago  risen  in 
insurrection  against  their  oppressors. 

Going  down  the  Kur  from  Tiflis  towards  the  Caspian,  one  finds  the 
Georgian  give  place  to  a  people  whom  the  Russians  call  Tatars,  and 
who  are  unquestionably  a  branch  of  the  great  Turkic  family.  When 
or  how  they  settled  here  no  one  can  precisely  tell,  but  it  seems  likely 
the  first  immigration  was  from  the  north,  along  the  Caspian  coast,  in  the 
early  middle  age,  while  other  Turks  came  in  from  the  south-east  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Seljukian  conquest  somewhat  later.  Veritable  Turks 
these  fellows  certainly  are,  quite  unlike  the  mongrel  race  who  go  by  the 
name  of  Turks  in  Europe,  and  much  more  resembling,  in  face,  figure,  and 
character,  the  pure  undiluted  Turkman  of  Khiva  and  the  steppes  of  the 
Jaxartes.  Being  for  the  most  part  a  peaceable  and  industrious  race,  they 
are  less  wild-looking  than  the  Turkmans,  and  remind  one  more  of  the  grave 
and  respectable  Tartar  of  Kazan  or  the  Crimea.  Their  villages,  often  mere 
burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  are  scattered  all  over  the  steppe  eastward  the  Cas- 
pian, and  southward  as  far  as  the  Persian  frontier.  Some  few  are  agricul- 
turists, many  more  live  by  their  sheep  and  cattle,  which  in  summer  are 
driven  up  towards  the  Armenian  mountains  and  in  winter  return  to  the 
steppe ;  and  some  of  them,  settled  in  the  larger  towns,  practise  various 
handicrafts,  and  among  others  weave  rich  carpets  and  other  woollen 
fabrics  which  pass  in  the  markets  of  Europe  under  the  general  name  of 
Persian,  but  really  come  from  the  south-west  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

The  Tartars  are  also  the  general  carriers  of  the  country.  On  the  few 
roads,  or  oftener  upon  the  open  steppe,  one  sees  their  endless  trains  of 
carts,  and  more  rarely  their  strings  of  camels,  fetching  goods  from  Shem- 
akha, or  Baku,  or  Tavriz,  to  Tiflis,  thence  to  be  despatched  over  the 
Dariel  into  Southern  Russia,  or  by  railway  to  Poti  and  Western  Europe. 
The  last  of  their  occupations,  the  one  in  which  they  most  excel,  and  which 
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they  have  almost  to  themselves,  is  brigandage.     To  what  extent  it 
prevails  I  cannot  attempt  to  say,  for,  as  every  traveller  knows,  there  is 
no  topic,  not  even  Court  scandal,  about  which  one  hears  such  an  immense 
number  of  stories,  some  of  them  obviously  exaggerated,  many  of  them 
honestly  related,  most  of  them  absolutely  impossible  to  test.     If  we  had 
believed  a  quarter  part  of  what  the  quidnuncs  of  Tinis  told  us,  we  should 
have  thought  the  country  seriously  disturbed,  and  travelling,  especially 
by  night,  full  of  peril.    If  we  had  gone  by  our  own  .experience,  we  should 
have  pronounced  the  steppes  of  the  Kur  a  great  deal  safer  than  the 
Thames  Embankment.    Stories  were  always  being  brought  into  the  city, 
and  even  appearing  in  the  papers,  of  robberies,  sometimes  of  murders, 
committed  on  the  roads  to  Elizabetpol  and  Erivan ;  and  along  the  latter 
road  we  found  the  folk  at  the  post  stations  with  imaginations  ready  to 
see  a  Tartar  behind  every  bush.     Even  the  Russian  officials  at  Tiflis,  who 
of  course  desired  to  make  little  of  anything  that  reflects  on  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government,  advised  us  to  be  careful  where  we  halted  and  how 
we  displayed  any  valuables.  I  can't  help  believing  therefore  that  robberies 
do  sometimes  occur,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  Tartars,  or  at  least  bands  led 
by  a  Tartar  chief,  who  perpetrate  them.     But  the  substantial  danger  is 
not  really  more  than  sufficient  to  give  a  little  piquancy  to  travelling,  and 
make  you  fondle  your  pistols  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  himself 
prepared  for  an  emergency.     In  a  dull  country,  far  removed  from  the 
interests  and  movements  of  the  "Western  world,  the  pleasure  of  life  is 
sensibly  increased  when  people  have  got  the  exploits  of  robbers  to  talk 
about.     It  is  a  subject  level  with  the  meanest  imagination  :  the  idle 
Georgian  noble  and  the  ignorant  peasant  enjoy  it  as  heartily  as  Walter 
Scott  himself. 

Some  of  the  tales  related  about  these  robbers  remind  one  of  the 
legends  of  Robin  Hood  and  other  high-minded  outlaws,  who  relieved  the 
rich  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor.  It  is  told,  for  instance,  of  Dali  Agha, 
who  seems  to  be  at  this  moment  the  most  famous  of  these  brigand  chiefs, 
that,  being  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  substance,  her  father 
refused  to  give  her  to  him  except  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Dali  was 
poor,  but  brave  and  sanguine ;  he  demanded  two  years'  time  to  collect  it, 
and  when  the  father  promised  to  wait  for  so  long,  he  took  to  the  road  to 
get  the  sum  by  robbery ;  and  though  the  faithless  father  had  married  the 
girl  to  another  suitor  before  the  appointed  time,  he  liked  the  profession 
so  well  that  he  has  never  quitted  it  since.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  large 
band,  and  directs  them  to  use  all  possible  courtesy  towards  their  victims, 
who  are  never  killed  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Out  of  his  plunder  he 
gives  freely  to  the  poor,  and  is  so  much  beloved  that  no  one  will  betray 
him  ;  once,  while  Cossacks  were  scouring  the  country  after  him,  he  was 
living  quietly  in  Erivan  under  the  Governor's  nose.  One  of  the  stories 
given  me  was  as  follows.  A  physician  in  Government  employment  was 
travelling  towards  Elizabetpol  to  inspect  the  hospitals  of  his  district,  when 
be  saw  two  suspicious  persons  on  horseback,  a  little  way  off,  and  drove 
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faster  on.  As  he  turned  the  corner  of  a  hill,  three  more  appeared,  and 
then  a  band,  whose  leader  rode  forward  and  wished  him  good  evening. 
"  Good  evening,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  recognised  the  bandit.  "  I  per- 
ceive you  are  in  want  of  money ;  well,  I  haven't  got  much,  only  some 
hundred  roubles ;  here  they  are  in  my  trunk." — "  I  see  you  are  a  good 
man,"  says  Dali.  "  On  what  business  are  you  travelling  ?  " — The  doctor 
explains  that  he  is  going  to  visit  a  hospital,  and  needs  a  little  money  to 
reach  it,  so  begs  Dali  to  let  him  have  a  couple  of  roubles,  which  will  pay 
for  post-horses  thither.  "  You  shall  have  fifty,"  Dali  answered,  taking 
them  from  his  followers,  who  had  opened  the  trunk.  "  Here  they  are  for 
you.  And  on  your  way  back  stop  at  this  place  ;  my  men  will  meet 
you  and  bring  you  to  me ;  you  shall  be  my  guest  for  the  night." 

Another  time,  some  of  the  band  seized  a  poor  priest,  who  was  travel- 
ling home  with  twenty-five  roubles,  which  he  had  scraped  together  as  a 
dowry  for  his  daughter.  Fearing  for  his  life,  he  gives  them  the  money,* 
and  is  led  to  Dali,  whom  he  finds  in  a  thick  wood,  seated  on  a  carpet- 
spread  divan.  Dali,  seeing  him  to  be  a  priest,  receives  him  with  respect 
— there  is  mostly  a  good  feeling  between  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
in  these  countries — makes  him  sit  down,  offers  him  coffee,  sweetmeats, 
and  a  pipe,  and  hears  the  story  of  the  dowry  for  the  daughter's  marriage. 
He  apologizes  for  the  conduct  of  his  men,  and,  pointing  to  the  bales  of 
precious  stuffs  that  lie  around,  bids  the  captive  take  out  of  them  the 
worth  of  twenty-five  roubles.  The  priest  does  so,  and,  finding  that  the 
robbers  are  not  watching  him,  he  pockets  a  good  deal  more,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  he  was  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  and  makes  off  with  his 
booty.  However,  he  is  pursued  and  caught.  Brought  back  before  Dali, 
he  is  in  terror  lest  they  should  discover  how  much  he  has  taken,  and 
flings  himself  down  to  beg  for  his  life.  Dali  interrupts  him,  and  repeats 
that  he  is  sorry  anything  was  taken  from  so  poor  a  man.  "  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate mistake,  but  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur,  and  you  must 
pardon  it.  Here,  however,  are  twenty-five  roubles  ;  it  is  my  gift  to  your 
daughter  for  her  marriage  portion ;  give  them  to  her  from  Dali  Agha 
and  go  in  peace." 

Whatever  truth  there  is  in  such  stories  as  these,  they  show  the  way 
in  which  the  country  people  regard  the  robbers,  and  explain  why 
brigandage  still  holds  its  ground  against  the  efforts  of  the  Government. 
Some  people  give  another  reason,  and  say  that  the  inferior  officials  don't 
care  to  put  it  down,  but  prefer  to  share  the  spoils,  and  sometimes  when 
they  have  caught  a  notable  robber  release  him  for  a  good  round  ransom, 
which  his  friends  will  always  pay.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  calumny, 
though  of  course  such  a  thing  may  have  occurred  once  or  again.  But, 
take  them  all  in  all,  these  brigands,  if  they  are  _not,  as  one  of  my  in- 
formants said,  "  fine  fellows  who  mean  no  harm,"  are  evidently  much 
better  fellows  than  the  members  of  their  profession  in  Sicily  or  Greece, 
and  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  Dick  Turpin  or  Claude  Duval.  Very 
different  are  the  Turkman  robbers  who  infest  the  road  from  the  Caspian 
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to  Teheran,  or  those  still  fiercer  tribes  described  by  Vambery  in  the 
deserts  of  Khorassan  and  Bokhara,  who  carry  off  into  cruel  slavery  all 
whom  they  do  not  kill  on  the  spot. 

Besides  these  four  nations  and  the  Armenians  who  live  scattered 
among  them,  there  are  plenty  of  Persians  in  Transcaucasia,  especially 
towards  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Caspian,  a  region  which  Russia  acquired 
from  Persia  only  in  1827.  They  are  singularly  unlike  the  Tartars, 
whose  enemies  they  have  been  ever  since  the  mythic  times  of  Zal  and 
Rustum  ;  and  have  an  even  deeper  caiise  of  hatred  than  this  old  one  of 
race,  for  while  the  Tartars,  like  all  Turks,  are  Sunni  Mohammedans,  the 
Persians  are  Shiahs,  who  reject  and  abominate  the  three  first  Khalifsand 
honour  Ali  almost  as  much  as  the  Prophet  himself.  The  Tartar  is  mostly 
tall  and  robust,  with  a  round  face,  rather  prominent  cheekbones,  a  short 
nose,  and  small  eyes ;  the  Persian  is  slim,  lithe,  stealthy  and  cat-like  in 
his  movements ;  his  face  is  long  and  of  a  clear  yellowish  tint,  his  eyes 
dark  and  rather  lai-ge,  face  long,  nose  aquiline,  eyebrows  delicately 
arched.  The  Tai-tar  is  downright  and  open ;  he  is  faithful  to  his  word, 
and  more  inclined  to  force  than  to  fraud ;  the  Persian  has  the  name  of 
being  the  greatest  liar  in  the  East.  "  In  Iran  no  man  believes  another  " 
has  become  in  these  countries  almost  a  proverb.  With  these  moral  dis- 
advantages, the  Persians  are  no  doubt  in  many  ways  a  superior  race, 
industrious  and  polished  even  in  the  dregs  of  their  civilization,  after  cen- 
turies of  tyranny  and  misgovernment.  In  their  time  they  produced 
great  men,  rulers  such  as  Kai  Khosru  (the  just  Nushirvan)  and  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great ;  poets  like  Firdusi  and  Omar  Khayyam ;  meta- 
physicians whose  names  are  hardly  known  in  the  West.  Their  carpets 
and  silks  and  metal  work  are  still  full  of  exquisite  taste  and  finish.  But 
the  country,  from  all  that  one  can  hear,  is  more  execrably  misgoverned 
than  Turkey  itself. 

Besides  these  aboriginal  races,  Georgians,  Imeritians,  and  Armenians, 
and  the  incomers  of  old  standing,  such  as  Tartars  and  Persians, 
there  is  what  may  be  called  a  top-dressing  of  recent  immigrants 
from  Europe,  mostly  Russians  and  Germans.  The  Russians,  with  one 
exception,  consist  of  the  officials,  who  generally  consider  Russia  as  their 
home,  almost  as  our  Indian  civilians  consider  England,  and  intend  to 
return  to  it  when  their  work  is  over.  The  exception  is  formed  by  the 
various  sects  of  dissenters  whom  the  Government,  fearing  their 
disturbing  political  and  social  influence,  has  banished,  or  at  least  trans- 
ferred, to  these  remote  seats.  They  are  mostly  industrious,  well-disposed 
people,  morally  if  not  intellectually  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
peasantry,  who  live  in  large  villages  exactly  like  those  of  Central  Russia, 
and  keep  themselves  quite  apart  from  the  surrounding  native  population. 
Still  more  distinct  are  the  Germans,  of  whom  there  are  several  colonies, 
the  largest,  established  in  Tiflis,  numbering  some  six  or  eight  thousand 
souls.  They  came  hither  from  Wlirtemberg  about  sixty  years  ago,  driven 
out  by  an  obnoxious  hymn-book.  In  respect  of  education  and  intelligence 
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they'are  of  course  far  above  any  of  the  natives  ;  while  their  Protestantism 
prevents  them  from  intermarrying  with,  and  therefore  from  sensibly 
affecting,  their  Russian  neighbours.  They  have  lost,  if  they  ever 
possessed,  the  impulse  of  progress  ;  their  own  farms  are  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  their  handicraftsmen  in  Tiflis  superior  to  the  Georgians  or 
Persians  ;  but  they  are  content  to  go  on  in  their  old  ways,  not  spreading 
out  from  their  own  community — not  teaching  or  in  any  way  stimulating 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

All  these  races  live  together,  not  merely  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
country,  a  country  politically  and  physically  one,  but  to  a  great  extent 
actually  on  the  same  soil,  mixed  up  with  and  crossing  one  another.  In 
one  part  Georgians,  in  another  Armenians,  in  a  third  Tartars,  predomi- 
nate ;  but  there  are  large  districts  where  Armenians  and  Georgians,  or 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tartars,  or  Tartars  and  Persians,  or  Persians,* 
Tartars,  and  Armenians,  are  so  equally  represented  in  point  of  numbers, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  element  predominates.  This  phenomenon — so 
strange  to  one  who  knows  only  the  homogeneous  population  of  West 
European  countries,  or  of  a  country  like  America,  where  all  sorts  of 
elements  are  day  by  day  being  flung  into  the  melting-pot,  and  lose  their 
identity  almost  at  once — this  phenomenon  comes  out  most  noticeably  in 
the  capital  of  Transcaucasia,  the  city  of  Tiflis.  Here  six  nations  dwell 
together  in  a  town  smaller  than  Brighton,  and  six  languages  are  con- 
stantly, three  or  four  more  occasionally,  to  be  heard  in  the  streets. 
And  of  course  varieties  of  dress,  religion,  manners,  and  physical  aspect 
correspond  to  these  diversities  of  race. 

The  traveller's  or  interpreter's  lingua  franca  in  Transcaucasia  and 
the  Caucasus  generally  is  what  the  Russians  call  Tartar  (or  rather 
Tatar),  but  what  we  should  call  Turkish,  as  it  differs  from  the  Osmanli  of 
Constantinople  only  in  being  somewhat  rougher,  and  having  adopted 
fewer  foreign  words.  The  official  language,  and  that  which  in  a  civilized 
city  like  Tiflis  is  usually  the  general  means  of  intercourse  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities,  is  Russian,  which,  spite  of  its  difficulty, 
is  learnt  and  spoken  by  a  great  many  Armenians  and  Persians,  and  by 
most  of  the  German  colonists.  The  schools  are  spreading  it  fast  in 
Georgia  and  Armenia. 

These  peoples  inhabit  the  more  or  less  level  country  south  of  the 
Caucasus.  Besides  them,  there  is  a  multitude  of  mountain  tribes  of 
whom  nothing  has  yet  been  said,  and  who  are  far  too  numerous  and  too 
diverse  in  their  character  to  be  described  here.  Probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  can  so  great  a  variety  of  stocks,  languages,  and  religions  be 
found  huddled  together  in  so  narrow  an  area  as  in  the  Caucasian 
chain  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  as  if  every  nation 
that  passed  from  north  to  south  or  west  to  east  had  left  some  specimens 
of  its  people  here  behind  to  found  a  kind  of  ethnological  museum.  Of 
many  of  these  tribes,  especially  of  those  inhabiting  Daghestan  and  the 
Eastern  Caucasus  generally,  hardly  anything  is  known,  that  is,  scienti- 
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fically  known ;  probably  no  complete  enumeration  of  them  exists  in~any 
book. 

In  Daghestan,  the  "  mountain  land "  par  excellence,  the  most 
numerous  race,  and  one  of  the  finest  races  anywhere,  is  the  Lesghian. 
They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  devout  Mohammedans,  a  people 
profoundly  religious,  among  whom  Shamyl  found  his  chief  support, 
and  whom  he  ruled  chiefly  through  their  zeal  for  that  enthusiastic 
form  of  their  faith  which  went  by  the  name  of  Muridism,  a  sort  of 
revived  Islamism,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Wahabis  in  Arabia.  Shamyl 
himself  was  by  birth  of  a  tribe  apparently  belonging  to  the  Lesghian 
stock,  named  Avars,  whom  one  may  fancy  to  be  a  branch,  left  behind 
in  its  old  dwelling-place,  of  the  great  nomad  nation  which  held  Pan- 
nonia  from  the  sixth  f5  the  eighth  century,  and  which,  after  being  for 
some  generations  the  terror  of  the  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Italians,  was 
finally  subdued  or  extinguished  by  Charlemagne.  Here  in  Daghes- 
tan many  of  the  tribes  occupy  only  one  or  two  valleys,  yet  remain 
distinct  in  language  and  customs  from  their  neighbours,  and  may  pro- 
bably remain  so  for  centuries  to  come — an  inexhaustible  field  for  the 
ethnologist.  North-west  of  the  Lesghians  is  the  large  Mohammedan 
tribe  of  Tchetchens  ;  south-west  of  them,  towards  the  Dariel  pass,  dwell 
the  Hessurs,  or  Chewsurs,  a  small  people,  of  whom  the  story  goes  that 
they  still  wear  helmets,  chain  armour,  carry  shields  and  spears,  and 
declare  themselves  descended  from  the  Crusaders,  though  how  Crusaders 
should  have  come  there  they  do  not  explain.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  they  wear,  being  nominally  Christians,  small  crosses  .of  red  or  black 
cloth  sewed  upon  their  clothes,  and  that  someone,  having  been  struck  by 
the  similarity  of  this  to  the  Crusaders'  usage,  set  the  tale  a-going.  Still 
further  west,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  Dariel  road,  are  the  Ossetes,  and 
beyond  them,  to  the  north,  the  Kabardans,  -Mohammedans  speaking  a 
dialect  of  Tartar,  a  manly  and  vigorous  race,  who  have  mostly  been  on 
good  terms  with  Russia,  and  some  of  whose  princes  have  risen  high  in 
her  army.  Beyond  them  again  ai-e  the  Suanes  and  Abkasians,  and  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Circassians  proper,  who  have  now,  since  their  conquest  by  Russia  in 
1864,  departed  into  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  where  most  of  them  have 
settled  in  Lazistan,  near  Trebizond  ;  but  some,  as  everybody  knows,  have 
been  brought  into  Europe,  and  played  their  part  in  the  massacres  of  last 
summer. 

All  these  tribes  and  regions  have  now  accepted  the  rule  of  Russia. 
The  country  is  quiet  from  end  to  end.  Save  for  an  occasional  outbreak 
among  the  Suanes  when  the  tax-gatherer  or  land-surveyor  makes  his 
appearance,  one  may  travel  safely  through  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
with  a  couple  of  Cossacks,  and  perhaps  unescorted  altogether.  This  is 
surprising  enough  when  one  remembers  how  unsafe  places  nearer  home 
are,  and  how  long  it  took  to  suppress  private  war  and  brigandage  in 
civilized  Europe.  The  Russian  military  organization  deserves  part  o,f 
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the  credit,  but  even  more  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sort  of  simplicity 
of  manners  which  many  of  these  tribes  retain,  to  the  absence  of 
travellers  to  be  plundered,  to  the  isolation  in  which  they  live,  separated 
from  the  world  and  one  another  by  prodigious  moxmtain  masses.  Some 
of  them  are  pagans  to  this  day,  and  others,  who,  like  the  Suanes,  call 
themselves  Christians,  have  preserved  nothing  of  it  but  the  internal 
arrangements  of  a  church  and  one  or  two  ceremonies  whose  meaning  has 
been  long  since  forgotten.  Often  they  mix  it  with  paganism,  much  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Tcheremiss  of  whom  Mr.  Wallace  tells  the  story  that 
he  sacrificed  a  foal  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  a  wonderful  deal  to 
be  done  in  investigating  the  customs  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  languages, 
of  these  people,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  so  few  of  those  assiduous 
Germans  who  explore  most  corners  of  human  knowledge  should  have 
been  at  work  here. 

That  Russian  influence,  bringing  science  and  civilization  in  its  tram, 
should  not  have  penetrated  the  hidden  nooks  of  the  mountains  may  well 
be  understood.  One  is  less  prepared  to  find  how  little  it  has  changed  the 
accessible  regions  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  where,  although  the  capital 
is  a  little  Paris  in  its  way,  the  country  parts  remain  much  what  they  were 
a  century  ago.  The  reason  is,  that  Russian  government  is  before  all  things 
military.  The  first  object  thought  of  is  the  movement  of  troops,  the 
organization  of  the  army,  the  planting  of  fortresses  and  barracks.  Such 
roads  as  have  been  made,  and  they  are  few,  were  made  almost  wholly  for 
military  purposes,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Transcaucasia  is  still  worked. 
While  the  Dariel  military  route  cost  4,000,000?.  and  Daghestan  is  tra- 
versed by  two  or  three  beautiful  lines  of  road  with  iron  bridges  over  the 
torrents,  many  fertile  parts  of  European  Russia  are  almost  without  any 
means  of  internal  communication.  An  enormous  army,  something  like 
150,000  men,  is  kept  in  these  provinces  always  on  a  war  footing.  Upon 
this  force  the  Government  has  had  to  spend  vast  sums,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  neither  the  money  nor  the  thought  and  care  that  are 
needed  to  bestow  upon  the  material  development  of  the  land  and  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  Nor  is  this  a  process  for  which 
the  Russians  have  yet  proved  themselves  to  have  a  gift.  They  have  a 
wonderfully  elaborate  system  of  government,  but  the  machinery  is  so 
complicated  that  the  force  is  spent  in  making  it  move  at  all,  and  hardly 
reaches  the  material  to  be  acted  on.  The  eflect,  therefore,  considered 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  cost  (poorly  as 
the  employes  are  paid),  and  to  the  number  of  officials  at  work.  And  the 
civil  service  loses  that  sense  of  initiative  which  is  so  precious  in  half- 
civilized  countries.  They  go  on  working  their  bureaux  among  these 
Asiatics  much  as  if  they  were  in  Novgorod  or  Riga,  forgetting  that  what 
is  wanted  is  not  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  to  improve 
it,  to  enlighten  and  to  stimulate  these  backward  races. 

For  some  time  past  the  whole  Caucasus  (i.e.  both  Transcaucasia  and 
the  governments  immediately  north  of  the  mountains)  has  formed  a 
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separate  administrative  division  of  the  Russian  Empire,  governed  by 
a  lieutenant  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Czar.  The  present 
lieutenant  is  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  succeeded  in  1863  to  Prince 
Bariatinski,  the  conqueror  of  Shamyl.  Like  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
perial family,  he  is  personally  courteous  and  popular,  and  has  some  really 
able  men  around  him.  The  higher  offices,  both  military  and  civil,  are 
of  course  filled  by  Eussians,  many  of  them,  as  everywhere  in  the  empire, 
of  Gennan  extraction,  or  else  by  Armenians.  All  subjects,  however,  are 
admissible  to  office ;  this  has  been  long  a  tradition  of  Russian  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  no  doubt  one  reason  of  its  success  in  conciliating  the 
good- will  of  its  subjects,  wherever  there  has  not  been,  as  in  the  dismal 
case  of  Poland,  a  vehement  race  and  religious  hatred  to  begin  with 
between  conquerors  and  conquered.  That  sort  of  good-nature  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Russian 
character,  makes  them  "get  on  better  with  strange  races  than  either 
we,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the  Spaniards  have  ever  been  able  to  do.  It  is  not 
occasional  acts  of  cruelty,  it  is  not  even  a  permanently  repressive  system, 
that  makes  conquerors  hated  nearly  so  much  as  coldness,  hauteur,  con- 
tempt, an  incapacity  to  appreciate  or  sympathize  with  a  different  set  of 
customs  and  ideas.  Doubtless  we  English  govern  India  far  better  than 
the  Russians  do  their  Asiatic  dominions ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  more  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  administer  a  pure  justice,  and  we 
hold  ourselves  far  more  impartial  in  religiousjmatters.  Nevertheless  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  either  in  the  Caucasian  countries  or  in  the  south 
and  east  of  European  Russia,  where  so  many  strange  races  live  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  the  Czar,  nearly  so  much  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the 
subjects  as  there  is  towards  ourselves  in  India,  or  to  the  French  in 
Algiers  now,  and  in  the  West  Indies  formerly.  Perhaps  this  is  partly 
because  the  Russians  leave  their  subjects  more  to  themselves,  while  we 
try  to  improve  them ;  and  the  fact  that  in  Georgia  there  is  no  distinction 
of  faith  or  of  colour  between  the  two  races  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  Mohammedans,  however,  don't  seem  to  have  anything  to  complain 
of,  either  here  or  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volga,  where  so  many  of  them  live, 
and  one  never  hears  that  they  are  disaffected  to  the  Czar,  in  spite  of  the 
long  strife  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry. So  that  after  all  there  must  be  a  good  deal  in  the  difference 
of  manner  with  which  we  and  they  behave  to  inferior  races.  With  us, 
every  word  and  look  betray  a  sense  of  immeasurable  superiority.  Some- 
times we  are  brusque,  sometimes  we  are  politely  condescending,  but  we 
are  always  at  bottom  contemptuous,  and  contempt  makes  deeper  wounds 
than  violence.  In  India  and  China  the  fault  naturally  reaches  its 
climax  :  but  the  whole  Continent  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  accusing  us  of  a 
milder  form  of  it ;  indeed,  every  Englishman  who  is  honest  with  himself 
must  admit  that  whenever  he  travels  in  a  foreign  country,  aye  even  in 
France  or  Germany,  he  is  conscious  of  some  stirrings  of  this  haughty  in- 
sular spirit.  The  Spaniards  are  more  offensive  in  this  regard  than  our- 
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selves ;  among  the  Romans  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  it  in^their  era 
of  conquest ;  the  Americans,  with  all  their  apparent  conceit,  are  com- 
paratively free  from  it.  But  the  Russians  have  really  very  little  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  stronger  if  they  had  more  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  its 
absence  largely  covers  or  atones  for  some  of  their  defects  as  a  conquering 
and  governing  power. 

The  upshot  of  this  digression  is  that  Transcaucasia  is  on  the  whole  a 
fairly  contented  and  peaceable  part  of  the  Czar's  dominions,  and  that  this 
is  due  partly  to  the  apathy  of  the  Russians,  partly  to  their  good-nature, 
partly  to  their  being  in  religious  matters  in  sympathy  with  the  faith  of 
their  subjects.  No  one  seems  to  have  any  fear  of  an  insurrection  eve» 
among  the  Lesghians,  though  it  is  only  some  twenty  years  since  they 
used  to  swoop  down  from  the  mountains  and  carry  off  landowners  from 
their  country  houses  a  few  stages  out  of  Tiflis.  Since  Shamyl's  sur- 
render in  1857,  there  has  been  but  one  attempt  at  a  rising  in  Daghestan, 
and  that  speedily  ended  by  the  head  of  the  leader  being  sent  by  his  own 
people  to  the  Russians  at  Tiflis.  The  same  laws,  the  same  mechanism  of 
courts,  the  same  educational  system,  omitting  diversities  of  detail,  obtain 
here  as  in  European  Russia.  The  great  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
1862  was  carried  out  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  elsewhere ;  the 
peasantry  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  where  serfdom  prevailed  from  the 
middle  ages  downwards,  are  now  all  free.  Practically,  indeed,  education 
is  still  more  backward  than  it  is  in  Europe.  There  are  comparatively 
few  elementary  schools  ;  the  upper  schools  are  said  to  be  poor,  and  are  much 
hampered  by  difficulties  of  language,  for  the  school-books  in  every  subject 
are  Russian,  though  Russian  is  a  foreign  tongue  to  the  immense  majority 
of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  University  nearer  than  Kharkov  or  Odessa ; 
the  necessity  for  one  in  Tiflis  is  admitted,  but  the  money  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, since  considei'able  salaries  would  be  needed  to  tempt  learned  men  so 
far  from  home,  and  all  the  money  that  can  be  got  is  wanted  for  the  army 
and  railways.  Of  literature  one  of  course  expects  to  find  very  little,  and 
except  in  the  capital  there  is  no  public  to  care  for  it.  Agriculture  is 
much  what  it  may  have  been  five  centuries  ago — witness  the  implements 
used.  The  plough  is  a  ruder  contrivance  than  that  which  Hesiod 
describes  ;  no  wonder  that  a  large  team  is  needed  to  drag  it  through  the 
hard  dry  earth.  Just  outside  the  houses  of  Tiflis  I  have  seen  no  less  than 
sixteen  oxen  yoked  to  a  single  plough.  The  want  of  a  market  discou- 
rages improvements  in  tillage,  as  well  as  trade  generally,  for  although 
there  is  a  railway  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  steamers  thence  to  Odessa  and 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  one  or  two  great  roads  through  the  country, 
such  as  that  to  Erivan,  there  are  no  roads  of  the  second  order  to  bring 
produce  to  the  railway  from  places  lying  even  a  few  miles  away.  The 
manufactures,  as  already  remarked,  are  mostly  of  what  we  should  call 
Persian  goods,  or  of  arms,  which  the  Georgians  chase  most  tastefully, 
and  other  articles  in  metal,  silver  flagons,  belts,  daggers,  and  so  forth. 
Things  needed  for  ordinary  life,  such  as  cutlery,  crockery,  glass, 
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paper,  cotton  goods,  are  mostly  brought  from  European  Russia.  "What 
export  trade  there  is — and  it  is  not,  considering  the  resources  to  be  drawn 
upon,  of  any  great  consequence— is  mostly  in  carpets  and  silks,  made  in 
the  Tartar  country  towards  the  Caspian  or  among  the  Persians  of 
Lenkoran,  naphtha  from  Baku,  and  woods,  especially  box-wood,  from 
Mingrelia  and  the  south-west  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.  Nature  has  made 
the  country  rich,  but  history  has  not  brought  to  it  that  which  a  country 
needs  to  develop  its  riches — capital  and  enterprise.  Both  must  come 
from  without,  and  at  present  Russia  can  spare  neither.  Her  capital  is 
all  wanted  at  home ;  her  peasants,  except  some  sects  of  dissenters  who 
have  been  deported  hither  by  the  Czars,  have  not  crossed  the  mountains 
to  colonize,  nor  are  they  the  sort  of  colonists  that  change  the  face  of  a 
country  as  Americans  do.  They  are  uneducated,  attached  to  their  old 
ways,  unreceptive  of  new  ideas  even  in  a  new  land. 

If  it  is  hard  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  general  character  of 
Transcaucasia,  the  reason  possibly  is  that  it  has  not  one  general 
character,  but  two  or  three.  It  is  like  a  mixed  tissue,  whose  colour 
seems  to  vary  according  as  the  light  falls  in  this  way  or  in  that  upon  it. 
There  is  no  place  in  Europe  except  Constantinople,  and  probably  few 
places  in  the  world,  where  one  feels  in  the  middle,  so  to  speak,  of  so 
many  cross  currents,  so  many  diverse  associations  of  the  past  and 
possibilities  for  the  future.  'Perhaps  this  puzzling,  pleasing  complexity, 
creating  a  desire  to  predict  as  well  as  to  explain,  and  a  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  prediction,  is  the  thing  which  makes  the  country  so  full  of 
interest.  It  is  Eastern— Eastern  not  only  in  the  dry  bare  glowing  land- 
scape (I  speak  chiefly  of  the  Caspian  basin),  but  in  the  look  of  the 
villages,  the  bazaars,  the  agriculture,  the  sense  of  immobility.  Yet  many 
Oriental  features  are  wanting.  It  is  Christian,  to  begin  with.  The 
ruined  castles  of  the  nobility,  with  peasants'  dwellings  clustering  beneath 
them,  have  an  air  of  Western  feudalism.  In  the  large  towns,  and  along 
the  great  roads,  one  feels  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  the  influence  of 
Russia,  superficially  at  least,  suggests  the  influence  of  France.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  men  in  uniform ;  the  hotels,  where  the  town  is  big 
enough  to  have  more  than  a  wretched  duchan,  or  public-house,  are  kept 
by  Frenchmen.  You  have  intelligence  and  polish  in  the  towns,  and  in 
the  country  the  blankest  ignorance  and  the  most  primitive  rudeness. 
The  telegraphic  wire  runs  along  a  road  on  each  side  of  which  there  lie 
regions  almost  unexplored,  whose  inhabitants  worship  unknown  deities 
and  speak  unknown  tongues.  This  contrast  gives  all  the  idea  of  a  new 
country,  like  Western  America  or  one  of  our  colonies  ;  yet  here  one  feels 
at  every  step  that  the  country  is  old,  with  a  civilization  which,  though  it 
never  blossomed,  never  quite  withered  up — a  civilization  older  than  our 
own.  Seeing  the  ancient  churches  and  castles,  most  of  which  have 
some  legend  attached  to  them  (though  such  legends  are  as  seldom 
poetical  as  they  are  trustworthy),  one  has  an  odd  sort  of  sense  of  being 
in  a  land  which  has  had  a  history,  but  a  history  that  never  emerged 
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from  twilight,  which  nobody  knows,  and  which  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
the  knowing.  In  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia  one  acquiesces  in  the  fact 
that  there  never  was  any  history ;  the  past  is  a  blank  and  must  remain 
so.  In  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  within  the  circle  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization ;  everybody,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  has 
something  to  tell  of  its  cities  and  peoples.  But  Georgia,  and  the  regions 
immediately  round  it,  have  been  always  the  frontier  land  of  light  and 
darkness,  a  battlefield  of  hostile  empires  and  religions;  first  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Persians,  then  of  Christianity  and  fire-worship, 
then  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  then  of  Persians  and  Turks,  lastly  of 
Russia  against  both  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah.  One  finds  traces  in  the 
buildings  and  the  art  of  the  people  of  all  these  influences,  of  the  Greek 
traders  who  frequented  the  markets  of  the  Euxine ;  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  who  held  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  of  the  country, 
Justinian  having  pushed  forward  his  garrisons  as  far  as  the  Dariel  pass ; 
of  the  Genoese,  who  monopolized. the  Black  Sea  trade  in  the  later  days  of 
Byzantine  rule,  and  had  their  settlements  all  round  its  coasts ;  of  the 
Persians  and  Armenians,  who  came  as  conquerors  or  immigrants.  There 
is  a  wonderful  harvest  awaiting  the  archaeologist  here,  and  the  labourers 
are  still  few. 

With  this  curious  sense  of  a  complex  and  almost  unexplored  past,  the 
traveller  has  a  still  stranger  feeling  of  perplexity  as  to  the  future.  Trans- 
caucasia is  so  rich  by  nature,  so  important  by  position,  that  nobody  can 
doubt  it  has  a  considerable  part  to  play  in  history.  What  will  that 
part  be1?  Are  commerce  and  civilization  likely  to  advance1?  Can 
Russia  maintain  her  hold  on  these  peoples  ?  Will  they  themselves  be 
melted  down  into  one  nation,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  element,  out  of  the 
many  now  contending,  that  will  ultimately  prevail  ? 

So  far,  little  or  no  assimilation  among  the  various  races  of  the 
country  has  taken  place.  In  the  towns  they  get  somewhat  more  mixed 
together  as  trade  grows  and  communications  are  opened  up.  But  they 
are  not  fused,  and  with  one  insignificant  exception  they  do  not  seem  on 
the  way  to  become  fused.  For  this  there  are  several  obvious  causes.  The 
chief  races  are  in  point  of  numbers  pretty  equally  balanced,  so  that  no 
one  of  them  is  able  to  absorb  the  other.  Neither  is  any  one  sufficiently 
superior  in  intellect  and  force  of  character  to  take  the  lead,  and  impress 
its  type  upon  the  whole  mass.  The  Russians,  as  being  the  rulers  and 
the  most  civilized,  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  effect  this ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  not  very  numerous,  consisting  only  of  the 
upper  officials,  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  a  transitory  element  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  some  isolated  settlements  of  dissenting  peasants.  More- 
over, they  are  not  thoroughly  civilized  themselves,  and  cannot  impart 
what  they  have  not  got.  Civilization  in  Russia  is  like  a  coat  of  paint 
over  unseasoned  wood ;  you  may  not  at  first  detect  the  unsoundness  of 
the  material,  but  test  it,  and  it  fails.  A  further  obstacle  is  to  be  found 
in  the  differences  of  language  and  manners  between  the  various  Trans- 
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Caucasian  peoples — differences  greater~than  those  that  separate  French- 
men from  Spaniards  or  even  from  Englishmen — differences  which 
might  of  course  yield  to  the  influences  of  commerce  and  a  common 
participation  in  the  working  of  free  institutions,  but  which  prolong  them- 
selves from  generation  to  generation  under  a  patriarchal  despotism  which 
treats  the  people  merely  as  tax-payers  to  be  kept  in  order.  Service  in 
the  army  may  in  time  diminish  them ;  nothing  else  seems  likely  to  do  so. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
atoms,  there  is  the  religious  difficulty.  It  is  of  course  greatest  between 
the  Tartars,  the  Lesghians,  Tchetchens,  and  other  Caucasian  peoples, 
and  the  Persians,  all  of  whom  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  or 
Shiah  persuasion,  and  the  Christians.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  not 
much  active  Mohammedan  fanaticism  in  these  countries ;  even  among  the 
Lesghians  it  has  very  much  cooled  down  from  the  heat  of  Shamyl's  days. 
No  one  in  Tiflis  seemed  last  autumn  to  fear  that  the  Czar  might  be  em- 
barrassed in  any  way  with  Turkey  by  the  disaffection  of  his  own  Moslem 
subjects.  The  Persians  hate  all  Turks  worse  than  they  hate  Christians, 
and  may  even,  to  the  extent  of  their  very  limited  power,  side  with 
Russia  in  the  coming  quarrel.  The  Tartars  are  a  simple  folk  of  shepherds, 
carriers,  highwaymen,  with  no  sense  of  the  "  solidarity  of  the  Turkish 
race,"  and  no  desire  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  Infidel.  But  since 
religion  is  the  main  influence  that  governs  the  lives  of  these  peoples,  is 
indeed  the  only  intellectual  life  they  have,  and  makes  itself  felt  in  all 
their  customs  and  sympathies,  it  erects  a  barrier  hardly  to  be  crossed 
between  them  and  the  Christians.  The  Armenian  peasantry  of  the 
Araxes  valley  seem  to  live  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  Tartar  neigh- 
bours; their  villages  are  no  better,  nor  are  they  less  illiterate.  But 
one  never  hears  of  intermarriages  nor  any  sort  of  rapprochement  be- 
tween them.  Among  the  Christians  themselves  the  separate  existence 
and  strongly  national  character  of  the  Armenian  Church  keeps  its 
children  apart  not  only  from  Protestant  Germans,  but  from  those  who 
own  the  orthodox  Eastern  faith.  And  it  is  really  only  where  such  a 
religious  repulsion  does  not  exist,  as,  for  instance,  between  Russians  and 
Georgians,  that  any  social  amalgamation  goes  on. 

An  able  traveller  who  visited  these  countries  several  years  ago, 
and  has  written  some  interesting  remarks  upon  them,  suggests  the 
probability  of  their  growing  into  a  Transcaucasian  state  independent 
of  Russia.  Admitting  that  the  army  and  the  administration  of  the 
Caucasus  have  already  a  certain  amount  of  distinctive  character,  the  facts 
above  stated  seem  to  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  prospect.  To  an 
observer  in  Tiflis  now  there  seems  hardly  more  likelihood  of  a  Russian 
hero,  however  able  or  ambitious,  making  himself  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom of  the  Caucasus  than  there  is  of  a  Viceroy  of  India  revolting  from 
the  Queen. 

There  is  no  unity  among  these  races,  no  common  national  feeling  to  ap- 
peal to,  nothing  on  which  a  national  kingdom  could  be  based.  Nothing, 
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ia  fact,  keeps  them  together  but  the  Russian  army  and  administration,  and 
the  loyalty  of  both  these  to  the  Czar  is  that  which  keeps  Russia  herself 
together,  rising,  as  it  does,  almost  to  the  majesty  of  a  national  worship. 
A  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  must  be  imagined  to 
make  the  rebellion  of  a  Russian  general  have  any  prospect  of  success ; 
while  a  peaceable  separation  of  these  provinces,  so  valuable  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  is  even  less  likely.  Moreover,  they  are  every  day  being 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Rostof  on  the  Don  to  Vladikavkaz  at  the  north 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  the  post  which  leaves  Moscow  on  Sunday  night 
can  reach  Tiflis  on  the  Friday  morning,  having  to  traverse  only  140 
miles  of  road  from  the  last  station  to  Tiflis  itself.  The  project  of  a  rail- 
way over  the  mountains  to  supersede  even  this  piece  of  road  travelling, 
and  to  enable  troops  to  step  into  a  railroad  car  on  the  Neva  and  step  out 
of  it  on  the  Kur,  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  for  many  years  to  come, 
for  its  cost  would  be  prodigious,  and  other  military  communications,  that, 
for  instance,  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkend,  are  more  pressing.  But  as 
Southern  Russia  fills  up  by  the  movement  of  population  which  is  continu- 
ally going  on  from  north  to  south,  the  Transcaucasians  will  seem  less  and 
less  remote,  and  will  be  connected  by  more  active  relations  of  trade  and 
social  intercourse  with  the  European  side  of  the  Caucasus.  Already  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  Poti,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  steamers  run 
regularly  to  the  Crimea  and  Odessa,  has  made  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country  easier  and  more  frequent,  and  strengthens  the  unity  of 
sentiment  between  Holy  Russia  and  her  children  in  these  outlying  pro- 
vinces. 

Improbable,  however,  as  the  separation  of  Transcaucasia  seems,  its 
Russianization,  in  anything  more  than  administration,  seems  almost  as 
distant.  It  receives  but  little  of  an  impulse  from  its  Government,  being, 
like  so  much  else  in  the  Empire,  both  over-administered  and  ill-adminis- 
tered. In  material  prosperity,  in  the  diffusion  of  light,  morality,  refine- 
ment, it  is  advancing  very  slowly.  Germans,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Americans 
would  probably  have  effected  far  more  in  seventy  years  of  occupation  than 
the  Russians  have  done.  But  compare  it  with  the  condition  of  Georgia 
or  Mingrelia  under  their  own  princes,  or  still  better,  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah,  which  are 
daily  going  back,  where  there  is  absolutely  no  security  for  life,  honour, 
or  property,  and  its  fortunes  appear  happy  indeed.  However,  my  friend 
the  Editor  warns  me  off  politics,  so  the  reflections  and  forecasts  which 
this  comparison  suggests  had  better  be  reserved  for  another  place  and 
occasion. 
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IN  Two  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

I. 

THERE  is  a  house  in  Lesborough  High  Street,  a  sketchy  lath-and-plaster 
tenement,  which  looks  squeezed  and  uncomfortable  between  its  more 
substantial  neighbours,  like  a  bashful  acquaintance  entangled  in  the 
rapturous  greetings  of  two  old  friends.  It  belongs  to  the  Misses  Fletcher, 
who  consider  it  a  very  desirable  residence.  They  ought  to  know  it 
thoroughly,  from  the  stuffy  parlour  to  the  cheerless  attics,  for  they  have 
spent  all  their  lives  in  it,  and  they  are  no  longer  young.  But  to  out- 
siders it  has  a  starved  and  dreary  look ;  affording  matter  for  curious 
speculation,  in  the  likeness  between  the  tall  colourless  building  and  its 
owners.  It  hardly  seems  a  fitting  stage  for  any  drama.  It  is  too  un- 
dignified for  tragedy,  too  unlovely  for  brighter  scenes.  Yet  within  the 
last  thirty  years  it  has  held,  perhaps,  more  than  an  average  share  of 
doubt  and  despair,  of  hopes,  dreams,  and  surprises,  not  much  better 
understood  by  the  Misses  Fletcher  than  by  the  unconscious  walls. 

One  January  afternoon,  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  little  parlour 
had  two  occupants.  Near  the  fireside  sat  a  woman,  who,  reckoning  by 
years,  should  have  been  young,  but  who  was  faded,  hopeless,  and  worn 
out.  Her  hands  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  watched  the  slow 
dropping  of  cinders  on  the  hearth,  or  wandered  over  the  coloured  vases, 
and  the  elaborate  arrangements  of  shells  which  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Once  they  lingered  on  an  oil-painting  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Selina  and 
Caroline's  father,  which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall,  and,  for  that  moment, 
something  of  expression  awoke  within  them.  The  picture  was  too  big 
for  the  room,  and  the  worthy  ironmonger,  for  such  he  had  been  during 
his  lifetime,  seemed  to  prop  the  low  ceiling  with  his  head,  while  he 
leaned  forward  as  if  to  look  into  his  daughter-in-law's  face.  She  stared 
defiantly  at  his  regular  features,  florid  complexion,  and  bland  eternal 
smile,  traced  a  likeness  in  brow  and  eyes  to  his  son,  her  husband,  and 
her  lip  curled.  But  her  very  hatred  looked  like  querulous  distaste. 

Two  years  earlier  she  had  run  away  from  her  home  with  Henry 
Fletcher.  She  was  an  empty-headed  girl  whose  life  had  been  made 
dreary  by  poverty  and  family  pride.  The  Vaughans  had  great  relations 
but  the  smallest  of  incomes,  and  Fanny's  life  was  as  rigidly  ruled  as  if 
she  were  a  princess,  and  as  narrow  as  if  she  were  a  nun.  She  fancied 
herself  in  love  with  young  Fletcher,  and  she  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of 
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her  mother  and  brother  to  marry  him.  She  had  a  vague  idea  that  her 
handsome  Henry  was  in  trade,  but  she  thought  of  something  lucrative 
and  general,  of  commerce  and  merchant  princes.  She  made  so  little 
attempt  to  hide  her  disgust  when  she  saw  the  Lesborough  shop,  that 
there  were  bitter  words  between  bridegroom  and  bride  within  a  week  of 
their  marriage.  And  she  had  not  been  a  month  in  her  new  home  before 
she  learned  that  the  death  of  a  cousin  had  made  her  brother  a  wealthy 
man,  and  that,  had  she  waited  but  those  few  weeks  longer,  her  brightest 
hopes  might  have  been  realised.  She  bemoaned  her  impatient  folly  with 
lamentations  as  foolish,  which  goaded  her  husband  to  outbursts  of  fury.  * 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Fletcher  never  became  a  merchant  prince. 
He  was  extravagant ;  he  neglected  his  business,  his  foreman  cheated  him. 
he  took  to  billiards  at  the  Red  Lion,  and  went  headlong  to  bankruptcy. 
His  wife  sat  at  home,  crushed  and  listless,  rousing  herself  only  from 
time  to  time  to  write  letters  to  her  brother  Ernest.  She  tried  to  make 
them  eloquent  and  pathetic.  She  felt  that  she  failed,  and  said  so  with 
heavily-dropping  tears,  which  were  in  truth  her  nearest  approach  to 
eloquence.  But  it  made  no  difference.  The  tear-blistered  pleadings 
were  returned  unopened.  The  crash  had  come,  and  while  Henry  Fletcher 
went  to  London  to  seek  employment,  his  sisters  took  in  Fanny  and  her 
year-old  boy.  They  did  all  they  could  to  embitter  this  kindness  by  their 
spiteful  and  miserly  ways,  and  Fanny,  drooping  by  their  fireside,  irri- 
tated them  by  dull  indifference.  She  took  no  heed,  though  Selina  and 
Caroline  were  busy  about  the  house,  that  January  afternoon.  Once, 
only,  she  leaned  forward  a  little,  and  listened,  with  a  frown  of  vexation. 
There  was  a  faint  sound  like  a  far-off  cry. 

"  'Tisn't  your  baby — it's  a  child  in  the  street,"  said  a  rough  boyish 
voice.  And  a  repetition  of  the  sound  proved  the  speaker  to  be  right. 

He  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  at  work  with  books  and  papers 
near  the  window.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  twice  married,  and  Theophilus 
was  his  son  by  his  second  wife.  He  was  a  clumsy,  broad-shouldered, 
silent  youth,  who  pored  with  lowering  brows  over  his  arithmetic,  and 
when  he  hah01  blundered,  half  swaggered  into  the  room,  seemed  to  take  an 
unaccountably  large  share  of  it.  Thorpe,  as  they  called  him,  was  always 
in  the  way.  Thorpe's  elbows  filled  the  table,  and  there  was  no  moving 
a  step  without  falling  over  his  legs.  But  he  seldom  took  any  notice. 
When  he  did  talk  it  was  in  a  loud  voice,  and  he  liked  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  how  much  he  despised  gentlefolks,  what  rubbish  Greek  and  Latin 
were,  and  what  a  good  commercial  education  the  boys  got  at  his  school. 
He  would  have  his  mother's  portion,  about  eleven  hundred  pounds;  and 
standing  on  the  rug,  with  his  legs  well  apart,  and  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  pockets,  this  big  independent  orphan  would  sometimes  discourse  of 
the  fortune  he  intended  to  make.  But  as  a  rule  he  did  his  work,  and 
kept  his  day  dreams  to  himself. 

It  had  not  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  much  sympathy 
between  Thorpe  and  his  sister-in-law.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
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in  his  rough  fashion  he  took  a  queer  pitiful  interest  in  her,  though  she 
hardly  appeared  to  heed  it.  She  made  no  answer  when  he  spoke  that 
afternoon,  but  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  while  he  resumed  his 
work.  Presently,  however,  she  took  a  paper  from  her  pocket,  read  it 
through,  and  turning  a  little  as  she  sat,  looked  intently  at  the  lad's  bent 
head.  He  raised  it,  and  their  eyes  met.  She  rose,  and,  moving  with 
something  of  pliant  grace,  she  crossed  the  room  to  where  he  sat.  "  Are 
you  not  going  away  to-morrow  morning  ] "  she  said. 

He  nodded. 

She  laid  the  paper  down.  "  "Will  you'copy  this  for  me  ?  My  brother 
is  angry  with  me,  and  when  he  sees  my  writing  he  won't  open  the  letter. 
But  if  you  copy  it  he  will  begin  it  at  any  rate.  And  then  perhaps  he 
will  go  on.  And  if  he  does  go  on,  I  think — I  hope " 

Thorpe  frowned,  and  pushed  out  a  scornful  lower  lip  ;  but  he  took  a 
sheet  of  blue  paper,  and  with  mutterings  of  "  "What  bosh  ! "  and  "  Pack 
of  rubbish  !  "  he  copied  the  entreaties  for  a  reconciliation  in  a  fine  com- 
mercial hand.  She  wrote  a  trembling  "  Fanny  "  at  the  end,  folded  the 
letter  as  if  her  very  soul  were  between  the  pages,  and  slipped  it  into  the 
lad's  pocket  with  a  beseeching  smile.  "  Keep  it  till  to-morrow,"  she 
said;  "he'll  not  know  the  post- mark  then." 

"  All  right.     I'll  post  it." 

"  Don't  forget  it,"  she  persisted,  standing  over  him  while  he  twirled 
his  pen  in  his  big  solid  fingers.  She  had  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  other  lingered  where  she  had  put  her  treasure.  "  It's  my  last  hope 
you  have  there  by  your  heart  Thorpe.  Don't  forget  it." 

"  /  wont't  forget  it,"  he  growled,  shrugging  up  his  shoulder  under 
her  fingers.  "  Can't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  and,  stooping  with  sad  humility,  the  poor  lady 
kissed  his  cheek.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  forehead,  but  he  put  up  his 
hand  and  rubbed  the  place  her  lips  had  touched. 

"  I  say,"  he  remonstrated,  "  I  wish  you'd  leave  me  alone.  You  make 
a  fellow  feel  such  a  fool,  you  know."  And  he  blundered  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  came  again  to  Lesborough  Fanny's  hopes  and  fears  were 
over.  The  big  blue  sheet  of  paper  had  come  back  sealed  with  Ernest 
Yaughan's  signet  ring,  and  from  that  time  she  sank  rapidly,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  wish  to  live.  She  took  no  heed  of  her  boy,  and  when  her 
husband  wished  for  some  kind  of  death-bed  reconciliation,  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  in  petulant  weariness,  and  refused  to  make  the  slightest 
sign.  Her  brief  life  was  soon  over,  and  her  gravestone  described  her  aa 
Henry  Fletcher's  beloved  wife. 

He  did  not  long  survive  her.  He  lost  his  situation,  resolved  to 
emigrate,  and  was  drowned  on  his  voyage  to  Australia. 

Selina  and  Caroline  were  left  with  the  unwelcome  burden  of  their 
brother's  child.  Theophilus,  making  his  way  in  the  world,  ceased  to 
come  to  Lesborough.  Time  slipped  away,  and  little  Ernest  grew  from 
baby  to  boy,  from  boy  to  youth,  from  youth  to  man,  till  he  was  withia 
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three  or  four  months  of  his  twenty-first  birthday — a  tall  young  fellow, 
with  beautiful  eyes  and  a  querulous  mouth.  His  life  had  been  pent 
within  that  dreary  house  and  the  attenuated  strip  of  ground  behind  it. 
This  play-ground  of  his  was  a  dull  pathway  leading  nowhere.  Like 
Ernest  himself,  it  seemed  pent  and  prisoned  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endu- 
rance ;  indeed  almost  beyond  it,  for  at  the  end  it  bulged  out  suddenly  to 
the  right,  as  if  it  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  away  to  the  green 
fields.  But  it  had  been  thwarted ;  cut  off  by  a  dusty  lane,  shouldered 
aside  by  a  neighbouring  stable,  and  the  only  result  of  the  effort  was  an 
excrescence,  holding  two  stunted  lime-trees  and  some  feeble  boughs  o£* 
lilac.  A  few  wall-flowers  and  Canterbury  bells  forced  their  way  through 
the  hardened  soil,  and  at  intervals  down  the  narrow  borders  were  dotted 
dreary  little  bushes,  sprinkled  every  autumn  with  minute  and  melancholy 
Michaelmas  daisies.  This  strip  of  ground  was  called  "  the  garden,"  a 
comprehensive  word,  since  it  could  designate  Eden  and  this. 

As  a  child  Ernest  had  played  in  the  corner  which  was  safe  from 
prying  eyes.  As  a  youth  he  haunted  it  still.  He  was  sullen  and  shy, 
but  there  was  something  of  grace  about  the  lad,  slender  and  eager-eyed, 
who  dreamed  over  books  and  papers  in  his  garret,  or  went  with  swift 
strides  along  the  garden  path.  Most  of  all  was  that  grace  about  him, 
when,  reaching  the  lime-trees,  he  leant  against  the  wall  with  folded  arms 
and  lifted  face.  For  then  at  a  window  high  in  a  roof  across  the  lane 

would  be  seen No  matter,  Ernest  knew,  and  the  Misses  Fletcher  did 

not,  and  perhaps  there  might  be  a  touch  of  Eden  about  the  grim  little 
enclosure  after  all. 

Time  had  awakened  no  kindlier  feelings  in  the  sisters'  hearts.  Miss 
Fletcher  was  fifty-eight,  Miss  Caroline  was  fifty-five.  Their  days  were 
spent  in  the  practice  of  small  economies,  enlivened  by  spiteful  gossip. 
Year  after  year  dawned  on  them  in  their  unlovely  existence,  and  left 
them  exactly  as  it  found  them,  except  that  they  were  the  older  by  its  age, 
leading  such  a  life,  so  grey,  so  cramped,  so  unutterably  mean,  that  the 
mere  thought  of  it  would  overshadow  young  hearts  with  a  horror  worse 
than  the  horror  of  the  grave.  What  had  they  to  do  with  the  dream 
which  made  that  garden  corner  so  fair  to  Ernest's  eyes  1 

Just  at  this  time  he  had  leisure  enough  to  lean  and  look,  for  his 
•work  in  life  was  not  yet  found.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Les- 
borough  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  Markham,  the  master — a  dreamy 
man,  clever  in  a  whimsical  way,  but  curiously  unfitted  for  the  post  he 
held — took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  kept  him  at  a  small  salary  to  teach  the 
younger  boys.  Ernest  had  no  aptitude  for  the  work,  but  he  liked  to  be 
with  Mr.  Markham.  So  he  drifted  on  till  the  master's  sudden  death 
left  him  stranded  and  helpless.  What  could  he  do  1  The  Misses 
Fletcher  made  inquiries,  and  offered  him  a  place  in  a  draper's  shop.  He 
said  he  would  starve  sooner.  They  persisted,  partly  because  they  thought 
it  really  suitable,  and  partly  because  they  found  something  spitefully 
charming  in  the  idea  of  Fanny's  boy  behind  a  counter,  when  Fanny 
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herself  had  so  loathed  her  husband's  shop.  Sure  of  the  triumph — of 
what  could  Ernest  do  but  yield  1 — they  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  th  n1!  it 
over,  and  see  what  he  could  find  for  himself;  but  the  fortnight  was 
slipping  away,  and  he  had  done  nothing.  The  thought  of  enlisting 
crossed  his  mind,  but  the  remembrance  of  Lizzie  Grey  held  him  back — • 
Lizzie  whom  he  loved ;  beautiful  Lizzie  who  loved  him. 

Day  after  day,  as  she  came  from  teaching  the  children  of  a  Lesborough 
grocer,  she  opened  the  little  window,  by  which  a  poplar  flickered,  and 
saw  her  lover's  lifted  face  as  he  watched  for  her  by  the  lilac-bush  below. 
Young  as  they  were,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  loved  for  a 
lifetime,  since  neither  could  say  when  it  began,  and  neither  had  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  any  other. 

Lime  was  very  pretty.  She  was  a  tall,  slight  girl,  with  a  wide 
forehead,  wavy  brown  hair,  soft  red  lips  that  were  ready  to  smile,  and 
eyes  that  were  clear  and  true.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  quick 
and  self-reliant ;  in  fact,  Ernest  leant  on  her  rather  than  she  on  him. 
She  was  gently  tolerant  of  his  wayward  melancholy  and  his  jealous 
follies,  but  his  day  dreams  pained  her  a  little  sometimes.  She  could 
help  him  when  he  was  despondent,  but  she  felt  as  if  she  hardly  under- 
stood the  castles  in  the  air  which  he  would  build  on  a  hopeful  day. 
Perhaps  in  her  frank  humility  she  thought  his  ambition  nobler  than  it 
was.  As  for  Ernest,  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  her  desires 
were  the  same  as  his  own. 

It  had  been  easy  to  deceive  Selina  and  Caroline  in  the  matter  of  his 
love.  They  would  often  ask  Lizzie  to  tea,  because  she  was  a  capital 
amateur  dressmaker,  and  had  ingenious  ideas  which  would  make  their 
frayed  and  faded  garments  look  as  good  as  new.  On  these  occasions 
Ernest  would  wear  a  lowering  face,  for  he  hated  to  see  his  love  stooping 
over  Selina's  dingy  finery,  planning  and  turning,  with  pins  in  her 
mouth.  But  his  aunts  misunderstood  his  ill-temper,  and  chose  to 
imagine  that  he  despised  Lizzie  Grey,  because  her  father,  dead  some  three 
years  earlier,  had  been  only  a  superintendent  of  police.  They  lectured 
him  on  his  sinful  pride,  and  he  heard  them  in  sullen  scorn.  Conse- 
quently they  would  summon  him  to  render  her  small  services,  to  hold  a 
candle,  or  bring  a  footstool,  or  take  her  cup.  He  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
while  they  exchanged  triumphant  glances  he  rejoiced  in  the  exquisite 
moments  when  his  eyes  or  hands  met  Lizzie's. 

Ernest's  final  decision  was  to  be  made  on  the  fifth  of  February.  The 
weather  had  been  very  mild,  but  it  changed  on  the  night  of  the  first,  and 
a  black  and  bitt3r  frost  turned  the  earth  to  adamant  beneath  a  leaden 
sky.  The  intolerable  cold  drove  him  from  his  garret,  and  he  was 
miserable  for  himself  and  for  his  one  pet.  This  pet  was  an  old  and 
hideous  sandy  cat.  toothless,  lame,  and  a  very  miracle  of  leanness,  such  a 
cat  as  one  might  see  in  a  nightmare,  but  hardly  anywhere  else.  Ernest 
loved  it  because  one  day  he  rescued  it  from  some  boys,  who  were  stoning 
the  helpless  vindictive  beast  in  a  corner.  The  poor  brute  would  follow 
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Mm.  trustfully,  rubbing  itself  against  him  as  he  walked  in  the  garden. 
He  never  spoke  of  it,  but  he  pilfered  bits  of  meat  for  it ;  he  crept  down- 
stairs and  stole  the  milk,  preserving  a  guilty  silence  when  the  milkman's 
character  was  aspersed  in  consequence.  He  was  absolutely  sick  with  fear 
lest  Dorcas,  the  sour-faced  maid,  should  catch  him  thieving.  But  what 
<;ould  he  do  ?  Even  had  he  had  money  to  spare  he  could  not  have  bought 
meat  and  milk  for  Sandy  without  exciting  suspicion.  Already  his  aunts 
wondered  why  "  that  horrid  cat  "  was  so  often  about  the  place,  and  Miss 
Selina  or  Miss  Caroline,  perceiving  it,  would  fly  out  with  "  Ssh — you 
nasty  beast — you  !  "  or  Dorcas  would  pursue  it  with  a  shower  of  small » 
stones,  and  the  hunted  wretch  would  scramble  over  the  wall,  turning  at 
a  safe  distance  to  spit  and  growl  in  venomous  impotence  like  a  decrepit 
fiend.  Ernest  meanwhile  stood  by,  fully  aware  of  his  favourite's  repulsive 
appearance,  but  with  disgust  swallowed  up  in  pity  for  its  bleak  and 
starved  existence.  Still  he  was  sore,  not  because  Sandy  was  ugly  and 
malignant,  but  because  he  fancied  it  was  ridiculous  to  protect  an  old  cat. 
"  It  was  his  usual  luck,"  he  grumbled  to  himself.  Had  it  been  a  dog 
there  would  have  been  nothing  laughable  about  it,  but  he  was  ashamed 
of  pussy,  scuttling  over  the  tiles.  Yet  he  was  very  true  to  Sandy. 
Spending  the  evening  with  Mr.  Markham,  in  his  happier  days,  he  had 
more  than  once  refused  to  stay  the  night,  only  because  the  weather  was 
wild  and  cold,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Sandy,  mewing  the  long 
hours  through,  and  rubbing  its  lean  body  against  the  window  of  his 
empty  room. 

And  what  was  Sandy  doing  in  this  bitter  frost  ?  Ernest  wondered 
as  he  sat  in  the  parlour  with  the  local  paper  in  his  hand.  He  wondered, 
too,  why  his  Aunt  Selina's  thimble  and  needle  clicked  at  every  stitch 
she  took,  while  his  Aunt  Caroline's  didn't.  Only  Aunt  Caroline  had  a 
trick  of  sniffing  at  irregular  intervals,  and  Ernest  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  regular  click  of  thimble  and  needle,  though  it  worried  him 
almost  to  distraction,  was  worse  than  the  horrible  suspense  caused  by 
the  irregularity  of  Aunt  Caroline's  sniffing.  The  two  combined  were 
maddening.  Last  time  he  counted  nineteen  clicks  and  then  a  sniff;  this 
time  he  had  got  to  seven- and-twenty — ah  !  thank  goodness,  there  it  was  ! 
Yet  why  thank  goodness  ?  For  one,  two,  three,  four,  when  would  the 
next  be  ]  He  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  and  felt  that  a  man 
might  do  murder  for  less  cause. 

"  What  did  you  say  1 "  Aunt  Caroline  inquired. 

"  I  didn't  speak,"  said  Ernest,  staring  at  a  string  of  dreary  little 
paragraphs. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon !  Singular  that  my  ears  should  have  so 
deceived  me."  And  Aunt  Caroline  resumed  her  stitching  with  a  sniff. 
The  yoimg  man  leapt  to  his  feet  and  crumpled  up  the  paper.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  stuffy  little  room,  the  stale  Lesborough 
news,  and  Selina  and  Caroline,  one  moment  longer,  and  he  hurried  away 
to  face  the  rough  east  wind.  He  battled  against  it  with  angry  pleasure 
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till  lie  was  tired  out,  and  the  gathering  dusk  drove  him  home,  to  take  up 
all  his  burdens  again  at  the  first  glimpse  of  that  white  house  which  he 
hated.  But  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  he  was 
conscious  of  an  unwonted  presence  within.  A  small  portmanteau  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  an  overcoat,  which  smelt  of  smoke,  was  tossed 
across  a  chair.  The  Misses  Fletcher  abhorred  smokers.  From  the 
parlour  came  a  voice,  masculine  in  depth  and  power,  and  pleasant  after 
the  sisters'  shrillness. 

Ernest's  eyes  were  bright  with  a  scarcely  acknowledged  hope  as  he 
pushed  the  door  open  and  went  in.  A  big  fair  man  stood  on  the  rug, 
his  head  thrown  back  with  a  defiant  air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into 
his  pockets,  perhaps  as  a  judicious  economy  of  space  in  the  little  room. 
Selina  and  Caroline,  surely  leaner  and  more  wizened  than  when  Ernest 
went  out  that  afternoon,  sat  squeezed  against  opposite  walls,  with  their 
heads  on  one  side,  like  mediseval  saints  in  a  stained  window,  and  gazed 
admiringly  at  the  stranger.  There  was  a  pause,  while  young  Fletcher 
stared  at  the  queer  group,  till  the  broad-shouldered  central  figure  stepped 
forward.  "  So  this  is  the  boy  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  glance  right  and  left. 
And  the  pair  of  meagre  supporters  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  "  Your  uncle 
Theophilus  ! " 

The  light  died  out  of  Ernest's  eyes  when  he  perceived  that  the  new- 
comer was  not  a  Vaughan.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
bowed  in  silence.  But  Theophilus  with  a  laugh  ignored  the  stately  bow 
and  held  out  his  hand,  while  his  quick  grey  blue  eyes  scanned  the  lad's 
face.  "So  you  are  Ernest?"  he  said.  "  You  were  baby  when  I  saw 
you  last — you  show  one  how  the  time  has  slipped  away." 

"  Yes,  I'm  Ernest,"  and  the  young  man  gave  his  hand  an  impatient 
little  twist.  His  uncle  dropped  it  with  an  amused  smile,  and,  turning  to 
Selina,  said,  "  He's  like  poor  Harry." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  1 "  she  replied  with  charming  candour.  "  Why, 
Henry  was  so  good  looking  ]  "  Thorpe  laughed  again,  as  he  looked  at  his 
nephew. 

Ernest  felt  that  he  hated  this  man.  Yet  Theophilus  Fletcher  was 
far  from  ill-looking.  He  had  lost  the  awkwardness  of  old  days,  he  car- 
ried himself  well,  and  his  face,  though  not  distinguished  for  refinement, 
might  be  called  handsome.  There  was  perhaps  something  stubborn  and 
heavy  about  the  lower  part  of  it,  but  his  smile  was  pleasant,  and  frequent 
too,  for  his  former  sullenness  had  been  not  so  much  ill-temper  as  an 
uncouth  manner.  Except  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  little  inclined  to  be 
stout,  and  that  the  strong  auburn  hair  was  slightly  wearing  off  his  broad 
forehead,  the  change  in  him  was  one  of  unmixed  improvement.  Yet  to 
Ernest  a  fiend  in  human  shape  could  hardly  have  been  so  distasteful  as 
this  sleek,  shrewd,  self-satisfied  man.  For  Theophilus  Fletcher  had  at- 
tained his  boyish  ideal';  he  was  eminently  commercial. 

The  little  maidservant  who  helped  Dorcas  came  in  with  a  note.  Miss 
Selina  read  it  with  an  air  of  mystery,  nodded  to  Miss  Caroline,  and  went 
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out.  Ernest,  going  wearily  upstairs,  met  her,  and  was  informed  that 
Miss  Grey  was  coming  to  tea.  He  stopped  short,  and  his  angry  scowl 
might  well  confirm  her  in  the  idea  that  he  disliked  Lizzie.  "  Have  you 
any  objection,  pray  1  "  she  inquired. 

"  What  does  it  matter  1 "  he  said,  in  a  half-choked  voice.  He  brushed 
past  her,  and  raced  upstairs,  furious  at  the  thought  that  Lizzie — his 
Lizzie — should  have  been  sent  for  to  amuse  a  vulgar  tradesman.  He 
dashed  into  his  room,  scaring  poor  Sandy,  who  had  crept  in  at  the 
window  and  was  crouching  iu  a  corner.  His  frenzy  was  over  in  a 
moment,  and  he  caught  up  his  favourite,  fondling  it  with  a  patient . 
tenderness.  Lizzie  would  have  liked  to  see  the  smile  which  lighted  his 
dark  face,  and  glanced,  like  sunshine  on  sullen  waters,  from  his  melan- 
choly eyes.  He  was  unwilling  to  put  Sandy  down.  And  why  should 
he  ?  He  was  not  going  to  take  any  trouble  to  do  honour  to  Theophilus 
Fletcher.  So  when  at  last  he  saw  fit  to  go  downstairs  he  had  done 
little  to  improve  his  personal  appearance. 

Not  so  the  other.  Whether  on  account  of  the  coming  visitor,  or 
merely  from  his  habit  of  neglecting  no  advantage  which  he  might  pos- 
sess, Mr.  Theophilus  Fletcher  had  dressed  very  carefully  indeed.  Ernest, 
lounging  in  in  his  shabby  morning  coat,  found  his  uncle  looking  very 
new  and  resplendent,  and  occupying  his  favourite  position  on  the  rug, 
while  Miss  Selina,  in  her  Sunday  cap,  chattered  about  Lizzie  Grey. 

"  A  really  charming  girl,  Theophilus ;  so  pretty,  and  so  unaffected — 
oh,  you  needn't  look  at  Ernest — Urnest  doesn't  like  her — her  father  was 
only  a  superintendent  of  police — very  well  for  us,  but  not  nearly  grand 
enough  for  him,  is  she  Ernest  ]  A  duchess  might  do  perhaps — he  !  he  ! 
— but  a  superintendent  of  police's  daughter  ! — oh  dear  no  !  " 

"  No  ? "  said  Thorpe.  "  What,  won't  she  have  anything  to  say  to 
you,  my  boy  1  When  it's  a  question  of  a  pretty  girl  nobody  looks  so 
savage  for  nothing,  let  her  father  be  what  he  may.  What  has  this 
pretty  Miss  Lizzie  done  to  you  1 " 

Ernest's  frown  grew  darker.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,  and 
I  don't  know  what  my  aunt  means.  I  don't  find  fault  with  Miss  Grey." 

The  bell  rang,  and  Selina  flew  out  to  welcome  her  guest. 

"  Nonsense,  man,  I  was  only  in  joke,"  said  Thorpe.  "  You've  lived 
with  these  solemn  sisters  of  mine  till  you  don't  know  what  a  joke  is — 
and  till  you've  taken  to  nursing  their  cats,  I  declare  !  " 

His  strong  hand  was  on  his  nephew's  shoulder,  and  he  turned  him 
round  as  he  spoke.  Ernest  looked  down  and  saw  poor  pussy's  sandy 
hairs  sprinkled  thickly  on  his  coat.  "  You  are  just  the  young  man  to 
live  with  a  couple  of  spinsters,  aren't  you  ]  "  said  Thorpe. 

A  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  for  the  first  time  Ernest 
voluntarily  met  his  uncle's  eyes. 

"  Don't  say  anything,  sir — they  hate  the  poor  brute.     They'd  hunt 

"  Then  be  off  and  brush  your  coat,"  said  the  other.     "  Their  eyes 
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mayn't  be  as  sharp  as  mine — Caroline  ought  to  wear  spectacles,  I  know — 
but  never  count  on  a  woman's  not  seeing  what  she  isn't  meant  to  see — 
mind  that." 

Thorpe,  left  to  himself,  wondered  why  his  nephew  should  dislike 
Lizzie  Grey.  "  Cooped  up  here,  with  Selina  and  Caroline,  he  ought  to 
be  ready  to  like  anybody.  And  what  should  a  pretty  girl  come  here 
for,  unless  she  likes  the  boy  ?  No,  no,  either  she  is  fearfully  plain,  in 
which  case  the  women  will  swear  she  is  charming,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or — which  I  strongly  suspect. — Master  Ernest  and  Miss  Lizzie  are  a  pair 
of  sly  young  hypocrites,  and  have  hoodwinked  the  old  ladies.  We'll  see." 

And  he  did  see  how,  when  the  young  folks  greeted  each  other  with 
unmoved  faces,  their  hands  lingered  for  a  moment  as  if  unwilling  to 
part.  "Sly  fellow,"  said  Thoqje  to  himself.  "He  doesn't  find  fault 
with  her — no,  I  daresay  not.  I  wouldn't  find  fault  with  Miss  Lizzie  if 
she  held  my  hand  like  that !  " 

The  tea-party  was  a  very  cheerful  one  to  all  but  Ernest.  Even  the 
sisters  contributed  what  little  they  could,  though  it  was  of  a  feeble  and 
acidulated  kind,  to  the  merriment.  Thorpe  tried  to  draw  his  nephew 
into  the  conversation,  but,  being  peevishly  repulsed,  he  turned  away 
with  a  smile,  and  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Grey.  Ernest  looked  on  in 
angry  astonishment.  If  it  were  intolerable  that  Lizzie  should  be  sent 
for  to  amuse  a  bullying  over-dressed  tradesman,  how  infinitely  worse  to 
find  her  unconscious  of  her  degradation  !  Poor  Lizzie  !  She  liked  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  had  no  idea  that  she  ought  to  feel  hximiliated.  She  glanced 
at  her  lover  from  time  to  time  as  he  sat  apart,  and  thought  that  he 
looked  like  a  prince  in  disguise ;  but  she  was  forced  to  own  that  her 
prince  was  slovenly,  out  at  elbows,  moody,  and  deficient  in  princely 
courtesy.  Why  did  he  repulse  his  uncle  1  Why  should  not  his  life  be 
brightened  by  the  broad  glow  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  prosperity]  And  on 
Ernest's  behalf  she  paid  her  innocent  court  to  Theophilus. 

Miss  Caroline's  spirits  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height  that,  when 
the  table  was  cleared,  she  proposed  to  play  cribbage  with  her  brother,  as 
she  used  to  do  with  the  schoolboy  of  twenty  years  earlier.  Thorpe  as- 
sented, but,  when  the  cards  were  produced,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
startled  aside — "  Same  pack,  by  Jove  ! " — and  for  a  moment  his  brow- 
was  drawn  down,  and  his  under  lip  pushed  out  as  of  old.  This  man  had 
no  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  memorials  of 
bygone  centuries.  But  he  was  strangely  impressed  by  the  accidental 
permanence  of  so  perishable  a  thing  as  a  pack  of  cards,  and  he  cast  a 
pitying  glance  at  his  sisters.  His  views  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's 
needs  were  narrow  enough.  A  woman  should  have  a  husband  who 
would  never  lose  his  temper  nor  his  authority,  and  who  should  provide 
her  with  a  comfortable  home,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  finery.  But,  as  he  shuffled  the  old  cards,  he  woke  to  a  sudden  com- 
prehension of  the  stagnant  dreariness  of  his  sisters'  lives.  Twenty 
years  earlier  he  had  left  that  house  to  work  his  way  to  fortune.  He 
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had  known  many  changes  and  many  men.  He  had  tin-own  himself, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength,  into  the  world's  swift  current,  and  was  hurrying 
onward  to  success.  And  when  he  came  back  to  his  old  home  he  found 
no  change  there,  except  that  of  inevitable  decay,  and  no  idea  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  man  except  the  pack  of  cards  with  which  the  boy  had 
played.  But  Caroline  was  waiting  for  him  to  begin,  and  he  had  no 
time  for  further  thought. 

Apparently  he  had  not  become  more  skilful  since  their  former  en- 
counters, and  he  soon  leant  back  to  show  his  cards  to  Miss  Grey,  as  she 
sat  by  the  fireside.  While  he  dexterously  balanced  himself  so  as  to 
bring  his  bold  face  and  mirthful  eyes  very  close  to  Lizzie,  that  she  might 
give  her  counsel  in  a  whisper,  Ernest  felt  that  he  would  cheerfully  give 
all  he  possessed — not  much,  poor  fellow  ! — to  see  the  tilted  chair  slip, 
and  tumble  the  self  possessed  gentleman  into  the  fender  among  the  fire- 
irons.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  And  as  Mr.  Fletcher  made  outrageous 
blunders  if  left  to  himself  for  a  moment,  and  Miss  Caroline  said,  in  a 
tone  which  was  meant  to  be  playful,  "  I  wonder  you  don't  look  after 
your  pupil  better  than  that,  Lizzie,  I  do  indeed,"  the  girl,  after  a  little" 
while,  drew  her  chair  to  the  table,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  game.  She  had  enough  to  do,  for  Theophilus  cheated  un- 
blushingly  before  his  adversary's  very  eyes,  and  looked  so  coolly  at 
Lizzie  herself  when  he  had  rattled  off,  and  was  about  to  score,  some 
astonishing  miscalculation  of  his  hand,  that  she  could  only  reply  with  a 
glance  of  incredulous  doubt,  and,  taking  the  cards  from  him,  endeavour  to 
point  out  his  mistakes.  But  once  in  the  midst  of  the  demonstration  she 
was  suddenly  aware  of  laughter  lurking  in  his  eyes,  and,  flinging  down 
the  cards,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  won't  say  another  word — you  know  it  all 
better  than  I  do,  and  you  cheat  most  abominably,  Mr.  Fletcher."  But 
Thorpe  explained  how  the  truth  had  just  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  stupidity.  Lizzie  shook  her  head,  but 
at  last  she  relented,  and  looked  at  the  hand  which  had  just  been  dealt 
to  him. 

Presently  Miss  Selina  hunted  a  black  bottle  of  currant  wine  out  of 
the  cupboard,  and  called  for  a  coi-kscrew.  Thorpe  begged  her  not  to 
open  it  on  his  account,  as  brandy  and  water  would  do  for  him.  She 
however  persisted,  and  hospitably  poured  it  out.  Even  then,  though 
he  was  assured  that,  being  opened,  it  might  as  well  be  drunk,  he  steadi'.y 
declined  it,  declaring  that  when  he  said  a  thing  he  meant  it,  and  that 
brandy  and  water  would  be  quite  good  enough  for  liim. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  home,  Miss  Grey  ?  "  he  asked,  when  Lizzie,  having 
finished  her  glass  of  wine,  was  folding  up  her  work.  "  I  don't  know  the 
way  of  course,  but  if  it  isn't  very  difficult,  we  might  walk  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  dare  say  I  could  learn  it." 

"  Oh,  Ernest  shall  go  with  Lizzie,''  Miss  Caroline  exclaimed.  "  It's 
only  a  step — don't  you  remember  the  white  houss  across  the  lane  ?  " 

Thorpe  did  remember. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  your  escort  for  the  world,"  said  Lizzie  gaily,  as  she 
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bade  him  good- night.  "  I  should  be  afraid  that  you  might  forget  after  all, 
and  wander  about  Lesborough  all  night,  and  be  found  dead  of  cold." 

"  Like  a  Babe  in  the  Wood  1 "  he  suggested. 

"  Worse — no  leaves  this  time  of  year  !  " 

"  Take  a  good  many  to  cover  me  at  the  best  of  times,  wouldn't  it  1  " 
said  Theophilus.  As  he  spoke  Selina  appeared  with  the  brandy  bottle, 
inquiring  if  Lizzie  was  ready,  and  as  Ernest  was  visible,  gloomily 
waiting  in  the  background,  the  girl  went  off  in  haste. 

She  had  but  a  moody  companion.  He  abused  Thorpe  Fletcher's 
appearance,  manners,  coat,  ring,  and  Albert  chain,  until  they  reached  her 
door.  "How  we  have  wasted  our  time  !"  said  Lizzie  sadly,  "and  I  have 
so  little  time  with  you,  Ernest." 

"  Let  us  go  a  little  further,"  he  pleaded,  in  sudden  penitence. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  They  will  notice  how  long  you  are.  We 
mustn't  run  any  risks." 

He  hesitated,  but  he  knew  that  she  was  right.  Glancing  along  the 
deserted  lane,  he  took  her  hands  in  his.  "  Forgive  me,"  he  said.  She 
smiled  in  answer,  and,  stooping,  he  kissed  her  fondly.  Lizzie  will 
remember  that  kiss  to  her  dying  day — the  eager  beautiful  eyes  which 
looked  down  into  hers,  the  lips  and  hands  which  clung  as  if  they 
would  never  part,  and  overhead  the  keen  stars  twinkling  through  the 
frosty  air. 

II. 

Theophilus  briefly  informed  his  sisters  that  he  had  come  on  a  matter  of 
business,  and  should  stay  some  little  time.  He  did  not  inform  them  that 
it  was  very  possible  that  Lesborough  might  once  more  become  his  home. 
There  was  a  large  foundry  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  town,  and 
he  had  learned  that  its  owner  was  anxious  to  retire  from  business.  He 
thought  that  he  saw  a  much-desired  opportunity  for  carrying  out  some 
improvements  in  thrashing  machines  and  steam-ploughs  ;  and  though  he 
would  not  have  suffered  any  foolish  sentiment  to  affect  his  plans,  he  was 
glad  that  his  opening  should  be  at  Lesborough.  Nowhere  else  could  he 
so  accurately  measure  the  height  which  he  had  reached. 

As  the  days  went  by  his  prolonged  stay  became  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  Lizzie  Grey.  She  knew  nothing  about  the  business  which  detained 
him,  but  even  had  all  the  negotiations  about  the  foundry  been  fully 
explained  to  her,  she  might  not  have  understood  why  it  was  needful  for 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  haunt  the  High  Street,  day  after  day,  just  when  she 
went  to  and  from  her  teaching.  Why  did  he  watch  her  with  such  keen 
curiosity  ?  And  why  did  he  try  to  conceal  this  curiosity  under  an  affec- 
tation of  carelessness,  which  apparently  deceived  others,  though  it  could 
not  deceive  her  1  She  was  absolutely  certain  that  he  listened  intently  to 
every  syllable  she  uttered,  still  with  that  same  assumption  of  indifference. 
At  times  he  would  be  moody  and  pre-occupied,  but  Lizzie  knew  that  he 
was  pre-occupied  with  thoughts  of  her.  Before  he  had  been  in  Les- 
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borough  ten  days  she  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  confused.  The  High 
Street  was  full  of  Theophilus  Fletcher,  and  she  fled  through  it  with  the 
hurried  steps  and  throbbing  pulses  of  a  hunted  creature. 

It  was  her  solution  of  the  mystery  which  frightened  her.  There  are 
some  girls  who  fancy  that  every  man  they  meet  is  dying  for  them. 
Lizzie  was  not  one  of  these,  but  she  did  believe  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  in 
love  with  her.  The  very  idea  was  terrible,  and  sent  a  flood  of  crimson  to 
her  cheeks  ;  yet  what  else  could  she  think  ]  How  otherwise  could  she 
account  for  his  pursuit  of  her,  for  the  questioning  glances  which  sought 
an  answer  in  her  face  ?  More  than  once  speech  seemed  so  imminent  that 
Lizzie  held  her  breath  in  terror,  and  thought  it  miraculous  that  Ernest's 
suspicion  had  not  as  yet  been  aroused.  Any  moment  might  open  his  eyes, 
and  concentrate  his  hatred  on  the  man  she  had  fondly  hoped  would  be 
his  benefactor.  In  fact  his  eyes  must  be  opened  before  long,  for  even 
while  she  tried  to  keep  Theophilus  at  arm's  length,  to  avoid  his  glance, 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  or  to  escape  when  she  saw  him  coming,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  knotting  cobweb  fetters  to  restrain  some  great  thick-skinned 
animal,  who  would  be  unconscious  of  any  bond.  Not  for  one  moment 
could  she  hold  him  in  check  when  he  should  decide  that  the  time  had 
come.  And  when  she  had  rejected  him  everything  would  come  out,  and 
Ernest's  prospects  would  be  ruined. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had  an  interest  in  Lesborough 
besides  the  foundry.  He  had  come  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  poor  Fanny's 
boy.  He  said  nothing  of  this  to  his  sisters,  who  would  never  have 
understood  his  feelings  towards  his  brother's  wife.  He  hardly  understood 
them  himself.  He  had  thought  her  a  limp,  faded,  foolish  woman ;  he  had 
seen  no  beauty  in  her,  and  yet  she  had  awakened  in  his  heart  a  pity  in  which 
scorn  and  kindness  were  curiously  mixed ;  a  contemptuous  fidelity  which 
lived  when  she  was  dead.  Prosperous  and  practical  though  he  was,  there 
were  times  when  he  could  almost  have  fancied  that  he  felt  those  fingers, 
cold  and  dead  a  score  of  years,  fluttering  again  at  his  heart,  where  once 
her  letter  lay.  He  scorned  idle  sentiment,  which  achieved  nothing,  but 
spent  itself  in  vain  regrets.  Yet  he,  of  all  men,  was  guilty  of  this  con- 
temptible folly,  since  he  could  not  forget  his  useless  pity.  But  might 
not  its  existence  be  justified  to  himself,  if,  for  its  sake,  he  helped 
Ernest  ?  He  owned  grimly  that  he  did  not  think  Fanny  had  cared  much 
about  her  boy,  but  he  supposed  she  might  be  different  in  Heaven. 
(Thorpe  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  women  went  to  Heaven  unless  they 
were  absolutely  bad.}  Let  that  be  as  it  might,  it  was  his  only  chance  of 
doing  anything  for  Fanny,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  young  fellow 
with  a  benignantly  despotic  smile.  His  determination  was  only  strength- 
ened by  the  scowling  glances  and  sullen  words  with  which  his  ad- 
vances were  met.  But  he  had  not  to  deal  with  Ernest  alone.  On  the 
threshold  of  every  scheme  for  his  nephew's  good,  he  encountered  an  un- 
looked-for difficulty.  How  should  he  attack  it?  He  waited  awhile, 
and  tried  to  understand  Lizzie  Grey.  Then,  swiftly,  his  mind  was  made 
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up,  he  snatched  the  earliest  opportunity  of  action,  and  Lizzie  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  the  moment  she  had  dreaded. 

It  happened  thus.  She  arrived  early  one  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Croft's, 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  having  caughfc  but  a  distant  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  on  her  way.  She  was  received  with  the  news  of  a  holiday 
for  her  little  scholars,  their  grandmamma  having  come  unexpectedly,  and 
taken  them  out.  Mrs.  Croft,  however,  had  no  idea  of  losing  Lizzie's  ser- 
vices, and  asked  her  if  she  would  mind  walking  to  a  farmhouse  about  three 
miles  off,  to  give  a  message  about  some  butter.  No  one  could  be  spared 
to  go,  and  if  Miss  Grey  had  no  objection,  as  there  were  no  lessons 

Miss  Grey  agreed  at  once,  delighted  to  exchange  the  little  schoolroom, 
which  smelt  of  cheese,  for  the  lonely  road  to  Firwood  Grange.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  she  was  on  her  way. 

"  She  grows  prettier  every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  looking  after  her. 

"  No  need,"  said  the  grocer  from  behind  his  counter.  "  Prettiest  girl 
in  Lesborough  now." 

Mrs.  Croft  was  right.  Lizzie's  face  had  been  almost  too  placid,  and 
the  anxiety  which  might  have  made  another  look  harassed  and  worn  had 
only  given  her  the  charm  of  swift  glances  and  varying  expression.  The 
prettiest  girl  in  Lesborough  had  never  looked  prettier  than  when  she 
started  on  her  walk  that  afternoon. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  and  the  February  day,  losing  its 
brief  gleam  of  midday  gold,  had  grown  chill  and  pale.  Lizzie  had  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  her  errand,  and  was  just  starting  on  her  homeward 
walk.  She  looked  back  as  she  closed  the  little  garden  gate,  nodded  a, 
bright  farewell  to  the  farmer's  wife,  and  turned  into  the  road  by  a  little 
plantation  of  stunted  firs,  duskily  green  amid  the  general  leaflessness. 
She  had  a  half  smile  on  her  lips,  for  she  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  by  a  happy  chance  she  should  meet  Ernest  on  her  way, 
when  a  man  who  was  lounging  by  a  roadside  gate,  cigar  in  mouth, 
stepped  forward  and  confronted  her.  With  a  sudden  throb  she  recog- 
nised Theophilus  Fletcher,  and  for  a  moment  she  halted ;  but  escape  was 
impossible,  and  she'greeted  him  as  calmly  as  she  could. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ]  "  he  said,  removing  his  cigar.     "  Did  I  startle  you  ]  " 

"A  little,"  saidjLizzie,  trying  to  smile. 

"  I'm  very  sorry.  But  what  a  time  you  have  been  !  I  began  almost 
to  think  you  had  gone  by  the  fields." 

Lizzie,  thunderstruck,  devoutly  wished  she  had.  "  How  did  you. 
know  I  was  coming  at  all  ]  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  pick  up  some  bits  of  useful  knowledge  about 
the  town  now  and  then.  Croft  told  me." 

Lizzie,  quickening  her  pace,  kept  silence,  with  a  desperate  glance 
right  and  left,  and  ever  the  same  consciousness  of  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  In  a  hurry  ?  "  said  Thorpe. 

"  Oh  yes  !     Yes,  I  mean,  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"  We'll  walk  a  little  faster,  if  you  like,"  he  replied,  with  thoughtful 
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consideration.  "  You  can't  tire  me"  But  Lizzie  felt  a  despairing  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  knew  that  any  increase  of  speed 
was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Why,  you're  out  of  breath  already  !  "  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  I 
say,  what's  the  good  of  racing  like  that  1  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  You  want  to  talk  to  me  1 "  she  repeated  faintly. 

"  Yes,  I've  something  to  say  to  you.  What  on  earth  do  you  think  I 
came  all  this  way  for  1 " 

It  was  coming,  then  !     For  one  horrible  moment  the  ground  seemed 
to  slip  from  under  her  feet,  and  the  leafless  trees  to  reel  and  sway.     "  I'm.^ 
sure  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

Thorpe  suddenly  turned  upon  her.  "What  is  the  matter  -with  you, 
Miss  Grey  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  almost  inaudible  reply. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  haven't  got  any  eyes?"  he  said.  It  was  the 
last  thing  Lizzie  could  think  when  she  could  hardly  endure  them  upon  her. 
"  I  know  better.  Something  is  the  matter.  Anybody  been  bullying 
you.  Governesses  always  are  bullied — aren't  they  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Lizzie.     "  Never  mind  me.     Nothing  is  the  matter." 

"  That  means  that  something  is  wrong,  but  it's  no  business  of  mine. 
Well,  you're  about  right  there,  I  suppose.  Only,  you  see,  I  came  because 
I  wanted  a  quiet  talk,  and  how  am  I  to  have  it  if  you  can't  look  at  me, 
and  won't  speak  to  me  1  " 

Lizzie,  nerved  with  the  courage  of  despair,  suddenly  stopped,  lifted 
her  eyes,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  can  possibly  have  to  talk  to  me  about,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  I'll  listen  if  you'U  say  it." 

"  And  take  myself  off  as  soon  as  I've  done,  eh  ]  That's  what  yoxi 
mean,  isn't  it  1  I  say,  I'm  mismanaging  this  frightfully  somehow.  I 
never  know  how  to  make  women  understand  things.  I  wanted  you 
to  be  particularly  good-tempered,  and  here  I've  half  offended  you  to  begin 
with,  and  I  haven't  a  notion  how,  upon  my  word  I  haven't." 

"  I  am  not  offended,"  said  Lizzie  impatiently.  "  If  there  is  anything 
you  must  say,  say  it." 

He  jerked  the  end  of  his  cigar  over  the  hedge,  and  pushed  out  his 
lower  lip.  "  It's  a  difficult  subject,"  he  began,  after  a  pause.  "  I  lay 
awake  half  last  night,  trying  to  see  what  was  best  to  do,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  it  out  with  you.  I  thought  you  were  a  sensible  sort  of 
girl,  and  I  hoped  you  would  take  it  as  I  meant  it,  though  I  am  rather  a 
stranger." 

"  Well  1 "  said  Lizzie  desperately. 

"  It's  about — Ernest,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher. 

She  started.     "  About  Ernest !     What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  young  people  have  hoodwinked  my  sisters,  but  I  can  put 
two  and  two  together — at  least,"  with  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"  It's  enough  to  put  one  and  one  together  in  this  case,  isn't  it,  Miss  Grey  I 
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ond  I  can  see  pretty  well  how  the  land  lies,  can't  I  ?  You  needn't  be 
afraid — I  don't  tell  tales — can't  1 1 " 

Lizzie  laughed  and  blushed,  hanging  her  head.  "  I  suppose  you  can." 
she  said  at  last,  speaking  naturally  and  sweetly  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  say,"  Thorpe  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  light  of  amused  intelligence 
dawning  on  his  face,  "  what  did  you  think  I  was  going  to  say,  that 
made  you  so  fierce  and  cold  just  now — eh1?  Didn't  think  I  wanted  to 
poach  a  little  on  Ernest's  manor  on  my  own  account,  did  you  1 " 

"  Don't,  please  !  I  don't  know  what  I  did  think,"  said  Lizzie,  crim- 
soning in  her  intense  anxiety  not  to  blush. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  then  laughed,  not  unkindly,  except  so  far  as 
any  laughter  was  unkind.  "  A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  didn't 
occur  to  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  smiled  a  little  as  he  walked. 

They  went  a  few  steps  in  silence.  "  Look  here,"  said  Theophilus, 
suddenly.  The  tone  was  so  abrupt  and  imperious  that  Lizzie  obeyed  him 
literally,  looked  up,  and  instantly  forgot  her  burning  cheeks.  The 
Thorpe  of  a  moment  earlier,  who  had  chuckled  to  himself  over  her  con- 
fusion, was  all  at  once  transformed,  and  it  flashed  upon  Lizzie  as  she 
looked  at  him  that  he  could  be  very  hard. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  "  I  came  here  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  it,  and  get  it  over.  I  don't  like  it,  you  understand.  It 
was  a  good  deal  pleasanter  talking  nonsense  to  you  a  minute  ago." 
Lizzie,  though  puzzled  and  a  little  frightened,  wondered  what  could  be 
less  pleasant  than  the  ordeal  through  which  she  had  just  passed.  "But 
of  course  that  makes  no  difference,"  he  added,  "  and  the  sooner  it's  said 
the  better." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  your  meaning,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  guess  it  beforehand  1 "  he  demanded.  "  Now, 
Miss  Grey,  you  and  that  boy  have  been  making  love  over  there" — (a  nod 
indicated  Lesborough  in  the  distance).  "  I  don't  blame  you,  mind,  it's 
natural  enough.  And  I  don't  blame  him,  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In 
fact,"  he  went  on,  gliding  into  a  sort  of  monologue,  "  I  could  hardly  have 
blamed  him  if  he  had  done  much  worse.  I  ought  to  have  looked  after 
him  long  ago." 

Lizzie  objected  to  this  view  of  her  life's  romance,  and  was  opening 
her  lips  to  speak  some  rather  vehement  words,  but  Theophilus  came  sud- 
denly to  the  point.  "  I  don't  blame  you,  I  say,"  he  repeated,  raising  his 
voice,  and  looking  directly  in  her  face.  "  But  I  want  you  to  give  him  up." 

"  Give  him  up  ! "  cried  Lizzie,  wonder  and  scorn  in  her  wide  clear 
eyes.  "  Give  him  up ! "  She  glanced  incredulously  at  Fletcher,  and 
laughed  aloud,  she  could  not  help  it. 

There  was  not  the  faintest  movement  of  his  face,  not  the  least  change 
in  his  look.  One  would  have  said  he  had  not  so  much  as  heard  that 
involuntary  defiance.  Lizzie  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  hurried  glance 
over  her  shoulder,  as  if  some  ghostly  echo  of  her  own  laughter  rang  in 
the  air  and  mocked  her. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  him  up,"  Theophilus  repeated  in  precisely  the 
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same  tone.     "  Twenty  years  ago  I  saw  a  woman  die  of  a  broken  heart  in 
the  house  where  I  met  you  first." 

"  His  mother  1 "  said  Lizzie. 

Thorpe  nodded.  His  eyes  wandered  from  her  face  across  the  desolate 
fields.  "  She  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  where  you  sat  that  night.  She 
didn't  talk  much,  but  she  had  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  would  make  your 
heart  ache.  My  sisters  don't  mean  to  be  unkind,  I  suppose,  but  if  there 
were  a  prize  for  aggravation  they'd  get  it,  you  know.  (Not  if  they  knew 
I'd  backed  them,  though.  Then  they  wouldn't  unless  somebody  found 
them  out.)  They  used  to  worry  poor  Fanny,  and  I  couldn't  help  her, 
but  I  said  to  myself  that  if  ever  I  could  help  the  boy  I  would.  For  her, 
sake,  not  for  his — wretched  little  baby  he  was,  to  be  sure  !  " 

lizzie  looked  gratitude,  defiance,  and  disgust. 

"  I  did  not  forget  him,  though  I  put  off  coming,"  Thorpe  went  on. 
"  I  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this.  The  lad  is  getting  his  mother's 
horrible,  hopeless  look ;  he'll  go  mad,  or  cut  his  throat,  among  the  lot  of 
you  before  all's  done." 

Lizzie  shuddered.  "  No  !  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  He  is  very  unhappy  I 
know,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that !  " 

"  You  mean  to  take  care  of  him,  eh  1  Well,  I  daresay  you  could 
reconcile  him  to  a  good  deal.  But  how  about  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  Miss  Grey  1  When  will  Ernest  earn  enough  for  you  to  live  on  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  her  reluctant  admission. 

"  Nor  I.  Chances  don't  always  come  to  those  who  are  ready  to  seize 
them,  and  Ernest  would  stand  and  hesitate  ever  so  long  before  he  could 
make  up  his  fastidious  mind.  But  say  he  gets  something  to  do — what 
then  1  Would  he  be  happy,  drudging  all  his  life  for  mere  bread,  even 
with  you  by  his  side  ?  " 

He  touched  the  painful  doubt  which  lurked,  almost  unacknowledged, 
in  the  girl's  heart.  Ernest's  love  was  enough  for  her,  but  was  hers  enough 
for  Ernest  ? 

"He'll  never  make  his  fortune,"  said  Theophilus.  Strange  how 
different  men  are,  isn't  it  ?  If  any  one  came  to  me  and  said,  '  You'll 
never  make  a  fortune,  you  are  only  fit  to  spend  one,'  I  should  feel 
insulted.  Ernest  would  take  it  as  a  compliment." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Suppose  he  doesn't  make  his  fortune. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  being  poor." 

"  Just  as  I  thought,"  in  a  tone  of  patronage.  "  You  are  a  couple  of 
foolish  young  people,  bent  on  ruining  each  other.  Now  I  won't  be 
a  party  to  it.  I  might  help  him  up  the  ladder  by  himself.  That 
would  be  quite  enough  to  do,  for  I  couldn't  know  less  what  to  say  to 
him  or  make  of  him  if  he  were  a — a — a  bishop  in  lawn  sleeves  !  But  as 
to  helping  him  with  a  wife " 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,"  this  very  fiercely,  "  I  don't  want  any  of  your  help  !  " 

"  But,  my  good  girl,  how  can  I  help  him  without  helping  you  if  this 
is  to  go  on  1  Say  I  make  him  a  clerk  at  the  foundry.  Won't  he  want 
to  marry  as  soon  as  he  has  a  hundred  a  year  ? " 
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Ernest  had  many  a  time  talked  of  that  sum. 

"  Say  that  I  send  him  to  college,  and  make  a  parson  of  him " 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Won't  he  ask  you  to  starve  with  him  as  soon  as  he  has  a  curacy  ? 
And  won't  he  be  in  difficulties  to  the  day  of  his  death  1  I  won't  have  it. 
Where  should  I  have  been  if  I  had  married  at  his  age  1 " 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Fletcher  ?  I'll  set  him  free  in  a 
minute,  if  he  likes. 

"  Speak  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon  !  "  said  Theophilus.  "  Now  isn't 
that  like  a  woman's  speech — sounds  all  right  and  fair,  and  not  a  grain  of 
sense  when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  Speak  to  him — why,  of  course, 
instead  of  marrying  on  a  hundred  a  year,  he'd  want  to  do  it  to-morrow 
on  nothing,  just  to  defy  me.  Speak  to  him  if  you  like — you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  what  will  be  the  end  of  that.  You  will  be  very  noble  and 
self-sacrificing,  he  will  be  devoted  and  indignant,  and  I  shall  get  my 
answer.  The  boy's  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  thinks  me  a  vulgar  trades- 
man. I  don't  see,"  said  Thorpe,  in  a  studiously  mild  voice,  fixing  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke  on  a  clump  of  brambles  a  little  further  on,  "  I  really  don't 
see  that  I  am  bound  to  ask  him  to  throw  my  own  money  in  my  face." 

This  was  unanswerable,  especially  as  Lizzie  knew  that  eveiy  syllable 
was  perfectly  true.  She  could  imagine  the  defiant  scorn  with  which 
Ernest  would  receive  his  kinsman.  They  came  to  the  brambles  at  which 
Thorpe  had  been  looking,  and  he  struck  out  suddenly  and  savagely  at 
them  with  his  stick. 

"But,"  cried  the  girl,  looking  up  at  the  stubborn  features  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  her  blanched  and  quivering  face,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  are  asking  me  to  do  1  Not  only  to  give  him  up — to  give  Ernest 
up  ! — but  to  let  him  think  me  false, — to  cast  him  off"  now  that  he  is  poor, 
for  he  must  not  know  that  the  good  fortune  is  coming,  and  that  I  am 
paying  the  price,  or  he  will  not  take  it.  Oh,  you  cannot  know  what  you 
are  doing ! " 

Thorpe  just  opened  his  lips,  let  out  "  I  know,"  and  shut  them  closer 
than  ever. 

"  Then  I  can't,"  cried  Lizzie  desperately.  "  It's  too  much.  I  can't. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  I  can't ! " 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  That's  settled  then.  You  aren't  angry  with 
me  for  having  asked  you,  I  hope  1 " 

His  promptitude  dismayed  her.  "  No — stop ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Did 
I  say  I  couldn't1?  But  I  can't  ruin  Ernest— let  me  try  to  think  a 
moment !  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  must  give  me  time !  " 

"  As  long  as  you  please."  He  did  not  like  his  task ;  but  his  pity  only 
pained  him,  it  could  not  change  his  resolution.  He  had  an.  unforeseen 
feeling  that  he  was  behaving  like  a  brute  to  the  girl  at  his  side.  What 
then  ?  He  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a  certain  brute  strength 
and  tenacity  which  showed  no  symptom  of  failing  him. 

They  were  slowly  ascending  some  rising  ground,  and  the  wintry 
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landscape  widened  round  them.     Theophilus  scarcely  saw  it,  but  Lizzie's 
eyes  swept  the  sad  horizon,  and  something  of  its  hopeless  calm  rose  in 
her  soul  as  she  looked  on  the  dying  of  that  grey  and  bitter  day.     Still 
the  lips  which  so  short  a  time  before  knew  Ernest's  good-night  kiss  were 
forced,  by  virtue  of  that  touch,  to  plead  for  the  love  of  which  it  was  a 
sign.     Yet  there  was  a  melancholy  patience  in  her  voice  which  made  the 
very  struggle  a  surrender. 
"  Mr.  Fletcher." 
He  nodded. 
"  Must  it  be  for  always  ?     If  we  waited  a  long,  long  time — yeai^s  and 

years " 

Theophilus  trod  out  the  little  spark  of  hope.  Have  those  appealing 
eyes  to  haunt  him  for  ever?  Lengthen  this  painful  half-hour  to  a  life- 
time 1  "  No  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "  Do  you  think  Ernest  would  agree  to 
wait  for  my  consent  ]  Besides,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  a 
fancy  that  perhaps  one  day  the  Yaughans  may  acknowledge  the  lad,  and 
give  him  a  helping  hand.  I  hate  his  uncle  myself,  a  fellow  who  could 
let  his  sister  pine  away  for  want  of  a  kind  word  !  But  these  Yaughans 
— for  Ernest  is  one — are  not  happy  with  us,  and  we  had  better  part  com- 
pany. Only  for  such  a  flight  as  that  the  boy  must  go  free." 

Another  silence.  "  No  offence  to  you,"  said  Theophilus.  "  You're  a 
good  girl  I'm  sure,  and  you're  clever  and  pretty — uncommonly  pretty. 
I  will  say  that  for  you — (he  had  the  grace  to  say  it  in  a  sort  of  aside) — and 
the  Yaughans  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  you,  as  if  you  were  dirt 
under  their  feet.  If  you  waited  for  years  it  must  come  to  the  same  end. 
Ernest  must  quarrel  with  them,  or  part  with  you.  Believe  me,  he 
belongs  to  them — let  him  go." 

"  And  does  he  not  belong  to  me  ?  "  cried  Lizzie  in  her  despair. 
"  Ah,  that  you  know  best,"  said  he.     "  If  you  really  believe  he  does, 
keep  him." 

But  Lizzie  felt,  even  as  she  spoke,  that  Ernest  aspired  to  something 
different  from  what  a  life  with  her  could  ever  be.  How  could  she 
endure  hereafter  to  see  him  a  discontented  spiritless  drudge,  and  to 
know  that  she  alone,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  had  stood  between  him 
and  wealth  ?  The  sweet  dream  of  life  and  love  with  Ernest  would  be 
marred  if  she  held  this  secret  for  ever  in  her  heart.  Yet  if  it  were  told, 
would  it  not  slowly  sap,  if  it  did  not  suddenly  kill,  his  love  for  her? 
She  looked  up  once  more  at  Thorpe.  He  stood,  tapping  his  boot  with 
his  stick,  not  looking  at  her,  waiting  for  her  decision,  the  incarnation  of 
cruel  common  sense,  immovable  as  a  rock.  She  gave  way  all  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  are  right,  and  1  will  set  him  free.  I  will  indeed  ! 
Only,  can't  you  spare  me  one  thing — must  he  think  me  false  ?  Don't  let 
him  believe  me  so  vile  as  to  say  over  and  over  again  that  I'd  be  true  to 
him  till  death,  and  then  desert  him  like  this  !  " 

"  Show  me  how,  and  I'll  do  it,"  said  Theophilus,  doggedly ;  but  he 
added  under  his  breath,  "  if  I  walk  a  thousand  miles  for  it !  " 
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"  Oh  !  I  can't."  She  moved  on  a  little  further,  walking  like  one  in 
a  dream.  Then,  "  It's  all  over,"  she  said ;  "  I'll  do  it — let  him  think 
what  he  likes.  I  promise — Mr.  Fletcher,  do  you  hear  1 — I  promise." 

"  I  hear,"  he  said.  But  when  he  looked  at  her  something  in  her  face 
startled  him.  "  I  say,"  he  hesitated.  "  You  aren't  going  to — ciy,  or — 
or  anything,  are  you  ?  Don't,  there's  a  good  girl,  if  you  can  help  it. 
You've  behaved  so  uncommonly  well,  y<xi  know." 

"  Cry  !  "  said  Lizzie,  with  intense  scorn.  "  Cry  !  Mr.  Fletcher,  you 
don't  understand.  Girls  cry  for  little  things.  Perhaps " 

"  Yes,  they  do  ! "  he  assented,  with  a  sigh.  Even  in  her  agony 
Lizzie  noted  it  with  bitter  amusement.  Had  ever  girls  been  fools 
enough  to  try  to  soften  Thorpe  Fletcher's  heart  with  weeping  1  "  But 
you  needn't  be  frightened.  I  shan't  cry  now,"  she  went  on  fiercely. 
"  Tears  wouldn't  be  any  good,  unless  one  could  shed  them  of  one's  heart's 
blood,  and  die  !  " 

"  Don't !  "  said  Thorpe,  anxiously.  He  had  been  like  iron  in  the 
battle,  but  he  felt  feeble  and  ashamed  now  that  his  triumph  had  come. 

"  Suppose  I  break  down,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Suppose  when  I  try  to 
deceive  Ernest  I  find  I  can't !  What  shall  you  say  if  I  break  faith  with 
you  so  ? " 

This  was  business,  and  he  answered  promptly,  "  Nothing  at  all.  Our 
bargain  will  be  off,  of  course.  You  won't  try  to  deceive  me,  not  to 
mention  that  I  am  rather  too  wide  awake  to  be  taken  in  by  you." 

"  "We  shan't  try,"  she  cried,  hotly. 

"  I  know  you  won't.  I  said  so.  But  don't  you  think  you  run  a 
greater  risk ;  you've  nothing  but  my  word.  Can  you  trust  me  1 " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  trust  you."  This  man  had  been  cruel  to  her, 
had  coolly  swept  her  out  of  his  path ;  she  knew  little  of  him,  and  yet  she 
felt  that  she  could  trust  him  utterly.  And  she  was  right. 

"  But  what  do  you  promise  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  brief  silence.  "  If 
Ernest  refuses  your  help — what  then  1  " 

Theophilus  deliberated  before  he  made  answer.  "I  can  manage 
Master  Ernest  somehow,  perhaps  without  his  knowing  anything  about 
it.  I  won't  consider  myself  free  so  long  as  I  am — well — tolerably  off, 
and  he  is  poor.  Will  that  do?  Only  let  us  make  it  clear  what  I  do 
undertake.  I  don't  promise  that  Ernest  shall  he  my  heir.  He  may  be, 
I  can't  say.  I  may  marry,  you  see." 

"  Of  course,"  she  assented,  impatiently.  What  did  she  care  whether 
Thorpe  Fletcher  married  or  remained  single  ]  She  supposed  there  might 
be  women  in  the  world  who  would  care  to  have  him  as  a  suitor.  As 
to  any  property  he  might  leave,  she  did  not  give  it  a  thought.  Waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes  is  a  miserable  occupation  at  the  best  of  times,  but 
he  would  need  a  rare  gift  of  patience  who  should  set  himself  to  wait  for 
the  shoes  of  this  man  of  seven-  or  eight-and-thirty,  who  stood,  strong, 
sleek,  and  healthy,  by  her  side. 

"  But  whether  I  do  marry  or  whether  I  don't,"  said  Theophilus, 
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"  I'll  do  my  best  to  provide  for  him.  I  can't  keep  him  in  idleness,  but 
if  he  chooses  to  take  his  chance  with  me  we'll  grow  rich  together.  And 
if  I'm  not  good  enough  for  my  gentleman,  which  is  most  likely,  he  can 
go  into  the  Church.  I  suppose  that  will  be  good  enough — even  for  his 
mother's  son." 

They  were  close  to  Lesborough,  so  close  that,  not  wishing  to  conclude 
their  conversation  in  the  street,  they  halted  on  the  old  red  brick  bridge, 
just  outside  the  town. 

"  That  is  settled,  then,"  said  Lizzie,  with  a  calmness  which  startled 
and  almost  deceived  her  companion.  "  Now,  good-bye,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
and  thank  you." 

"  Don't  see  that  you've  got  much  to  thank  me  for,"  was  his  reply. 
"  But  I  won't  forget  you.  If  ever  there's  anything  I  can  do,  if  you'll 
just  let  me  know " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lizzie,  again  with  an  intensity  of  scorn  which  he 
qiiite  failed  to  comprehend.  "  When  I  let  you  know." 

"  I'm  sure  you  deserve  something,"  he  went  on,  fancying  that  his 
offers  of  service  were  accepted.  "  You've  been  so  uncommonly  good  and 
sensible  about  it — seen  things  in  just  the  right  light.  There  aren't  many 
girls " 

"  Thanks,  but  never  mind  the  rest.  I'm  cold,  and  tired,  and  I  must 
hurry  home." 

"  Shake  hands  on  our  bargain,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  great  hand 
with  the  ring  on  it. 

"  What  need  1 "  was  her  answer,  eyeing  it  doubtfully.  She  felt  a 
queer  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  touching  his  hand,  as  if  it  had  literally 
thrust  her  away  from  Ernest.  But  he  obstinately  held  it  out,  and  she 
ended  by  allowing  her  own  to  be  grasped,  and  cordially  shaken. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Fletcher,  still  holding  the  unwilling  fingers,  and 
bending  down  to  look  through  the  gathering  dusk  at  the  yet  more  un- 
willing face.  "  You  are  so  quiet,  I  can't  make  you  out.  Look  at  me, 
will  you  ?  Are  you  going  to  break  your  heart  about  it  ?  I  daresay, 
after  all,  you  know  best — why  don't  you  stick  to  him  and  throw  me 
over,  eh  ? " 

"  I  hold  you  to  your  bargain,"  she  replied. 

"  You  do  1     Well — only  take  a  moment  to  think  it  over,  won't  you  1 " 

"  Do  you  want  to  back  out  of  it,  Mr.  Fletcher?  " 

"  Oh,  if  that's  how  you  put  it,  of  course  I  don't,"  he  began. 

She  tried  to  wrench  her  band  away.  "  Who  is  that — JZrnest  1  "  she 
exclaimed. 

His  eyes  followed  her  frightened  glance,  and  rested  on  an  indistinct 
figure  in  the  meadow  below,  standing  by  the  watei'-side,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bridge.  It  moved  swiftly  away  as  she  spoke.  "I  don't 
know,"  said  Theophilus.  "  Are  you  afraid  of  his  seeing  us  1  A  little 
bit  of  jealousy  might  not  be  such  a  bad  beginning,  eh  ?  " 

Lizzie  stared  blankly  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  crimsoned, 
tore  her  hand  out  of  his  grasp,  and  fled. 
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Theophilus  Fletcher  was  left  on  the  old  bridge.  It  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  triumphant ;  at  any  rate  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
battle-field,  for  through  the  wintry  twilight  was  dimly  visible  a  slim, 
graceful  figure,  flying  in  haste  towards  the  twinkling  Lesborough  lights, 
while  another  figure,  also  with  his  back  towards  the  conquering  hero, 
strode  along  the  frozen  river  bank.  The  triumphant  man  stood  musing 
a  little  while.  Then,  coming  to  himself  with  a  shiver,  he  went  home  to 
the  house  in  the  High  Street,  had  tea  with  Selina  and  Caroline,  declined 
the  cribbage  with  which  the  younger  of  the  sisters  seemed  disposed  to 
indulge  him,  and  finished  the  evening  with  a  double  allowance  of  brandy 
and  water. 

III. 

Events  sometimes  plod  so  wearily  along  that  one  grows  heart-sick 
between  them,  but  there  are  days  when  they  rush  to  meet  one  another. 
So  at  least  Lizzie  thought  when  she  had  nerved  herself  to  encounter 
Ernest. 

He  was  very  unhappy.  His  uncle's  coming  had  driven  him  almost 
to  despair.  It  was  bad  enough  before  with  Selina  and  Caroline,  but  his 
home  life  had  not  altogether  unfitted  him  to  wage  a  womanish  war  of 
words,  and  they  had  no  advantage  over  him,  except  the  possession  of 
their  small  income,  and  the  melancholy  little  house.  But  Theophilus 
took  his  stand  upon  the  solid  ground  of  his  success,  and  was  not  to  be 
conquered  with  words.  In  that  feminine  household  it  had  seemed  no 
disgrace  to  live  from  day  to  day  in  idleness ;  but  his  uncle's  presence 
reminded  Ernest  that  he  too  was  a  man,  with  a  man's  inheritance  of  toil. 
Since  the  first  night  he  had  felt  that  heavy  hand  ever  on  his  shoulder, 
impelling  him  towards  the  destiny  he  hated. 

Lizzie,  timidly  doubting  what  she  could  say  to  him,  was  assailed  with 
a  storm  of  reproaches.  As  in  bodily  pain  Ernest  might  have  bitten  his 
lip,  or  clenched  his  hand,  till  the  self-inflicted  torment  partially  deadened 
the  other,  so  his  sombrejcrritation  found  some  relief  in  making  Lizzie  a 
sharer  of  his  suffering.  For  in  his  eyes  she  was  one  with  himself,  and  he 
never  dreamed  that  anything  could  part  them.  His  attack  was  not 
altogether  without  cause,  for  Lizzie's  apparent  friendliness  with  the  man 
he  hated  most  on  earth  made  his  burden  heavier  to  bear.  But,  angry 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  really  believe  the  insinuations  he  made.  He  could 
not  seriously  think  that  Lizzie  was  false  to  him.  He  had  a  show  of 
right  on  his  side,  and,  goaded  to  madness,  he  used  the  weapon  which  was 
ready  to  his  hand.  Did  he  not  know  that  she  would  refute  the  accusa- 
tion, and  promise  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  hated  Theophilus  ? 

Ten  minutes  later  the  pair  stood  with  averted  eyes,  aghast  and  in- 
credulous. Neither  had  ever  realised  the  horror  of  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  them ;  they  felt  as  two  children  might,  if,  being  at  play,  they 
chanced  to  put  out  the  sun  in  heaven.  Ernest,  instead  of  being  caressed 
and  soothed,  had  met  with  a  swift  and  terrible  reply,  "  If  you  think  so 
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meanly  of  me,  we  had  better  part."  Even  then  he  could  not  think  she 
meant  what  she  said.  He  shiftel  his  ground  a  little.  "  Had  he  no  cause 
for  thinking  so  1 "  he  demanded.  "  Cause  !  "  she  replied  indignantly, 
while  she  struggled  with  the  great  lump  which  won  Id  come  up  in  her 
throat  at  the  thought  of  the  pain  she  was  inflicting.  "  If  you  are 
capable  of  suspecting  me — and  it  seems  you  are  capable — it  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough  !  "  As  she  uttered  the  words  she  felt  that  fortune 
had  favoured  her  marvellously.  She  was  getting  on  nicely,  she  thought, 
and  her  heart  was  breaking.  And  Ernest  remarked  to  himself,  with  a 
stab  of  despair,  the  intensity  of  the  anger  which  almost  choked  her  voice..* 
"  I  have  offended  her  for  ever,"  he  thought,  and  he  answered  in  a  mood 
as  desperate  as  her  own. 

Not  ten  minutes  and  it  was  accomplished,  this  evil  which  could  never 
be  undone.  No  fullest  expression  of  penitence,  no  passionate  kisses  of 
reconciliation,  could  efface  the  memory  of  this  moment  when  they  were 
two,  when,  though  their  bitter  wounds  were  aching,  they  stood  apart  in 
their  divided  lives.  If  Lizzie  had  not  understood  this,  she  must  have 
thrown  herself  at  Ernest's  feet  to  ask  for  pardon.  "  But  it  would  never 
be  the  same  again  !  "  she  cried  to  herself.  "  It  would  be  worse  than  if  I 
had  never  listened  to  Thorpe  Fletcher.  It  is  too  late — too  late — but 
why  did  God  ever  let  him  come  !  "  Too  late — she  drew  herself  up,  and 
stood  with  lips  compressed  and  downcast  eyes. 

Too  late  for  Ernest  also.  He  had  gone  so  far  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  back.  He  would  have  given  anything  in  reason — say  all 
his  life  but  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour — to  have  undone  the  work  of  those 
few  minutes  and  taken  his  love  to  his  heart  again.  But  he  could  not 
sacrifice  his  pride  ;  so  he  too  stood  in  gloomy  silence,  stunned,  and  vaguely 
thinking  what  a  merciful  thing  an  earthquake  would  be,  or  any  peril 
that  might  give  him  a  chance  of  springing  to  Lizzie's  side  to  die  with  her. 
But  the  lane  at  the  bottom  of  the  Misses  Fletcher's  garden,  with  a  bit  of 
orange  peel  and  a  little  wisp  of  straw  lying  in  the  dust,  and  its  dead 
walls  garnished  with  broken  bottles,  hardly  seemed  the  place  in  which  to 
hope  for  any  startling  deliverance.  None  came,  indeed.  Only  a  boy 
appeared,  wheeling  a  barrow,  and  whistling  "  Beautiful  Star."  As  he 
went  by  he  looked  up  sideways,  with  impudent  curiosity,  at  the  lady  and 
gentleman  who  stood  so  silently,  a  little  way  apart,  and  was  so  much 
amused  that  he  trundled  his  barrow  as  slowly  as  possible,  while  Ernest 
scowled  at  him. 

But  at  last  the  urchin's  red  woollen  comforter,  fluttering  in  the  bitter 
wind,  disappeared  round  the  corner ;  "  Beautiful  Star,"  very  much  out  of 
tune,  died  away  in  the  distance ;  and  the  young  man  advanced  a  step  and 
spoke. 

"  There's  no  use  in  standing  here  to  be  stared  at,  is  there  ?  And  as  I 
daresay  we  shan't  meet  for  a  long  time,  we  might  as  well  say  good-bye." 

Startled,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  never  saw  the  tremulous  hand 
which  was  almost  ready  to  be  held  out.  "  What  do  you  mean  1  Ernest, 
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are  you  going  away  ] "  And  her  heart  beat  with  sudden  fear,  lest  the  lad 
should  rush  from  the  net  which  she  and  Theophilus  had  so  benevolently 
woven  for  him. 

"Very  probably,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  flush  of  gratification  at  the 
idea  of  playing  the  part  of  superior  coolness.  "  I  have  not,  as  you  know, 
had  time  to  make  any  plans,  but  I  shan't  trouble  you  long." 

"  Don't  do  anything  rash  !  "  she  cried,  "  Ernest — don't !  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  for  he  could  not  mistake  the  tone  of 
passionate  entreaty.  Then,  since  she  did  care  what  became  of  him,  why 
had  she  cast  him  off?  Was  it  for  Thorpe  Fletcher1? 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not  going  to  cut  my 
throat  or  be  found  in  the  river — do  you  mean  that  ] " 

(The  latter  assurance  especially  was  not  hard  to  give.  It  might  have 
been  different  on  a  sultry  August  afternoon,  when  the  current  was  strong 
and  cool  between  its  reedy  banks,  with  the  eternal  blue  above  it,  and  the 
burnished  dragon-flies  darting  over  the  little  pools.  Ernest  might  have 
fancied  then  that  he  had  strength  enough  to  end  his  troubles,  where  it 
was  smooth  and  deep  beneath  the  old  red  bridge.  But  to  push  away 
the  leafless  bushes,  to  break  the  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  plunge,  with 
numb  fingers  and  chattering  teeth,  into  the  black  stream  which  slid 
below — he  knew  well  that  he  had  not  courage  for  that,  nor  indeed  for 
any  violent  end  just  then.  His  chilly,  languid  frame  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  blood,  or  poison,  or  half-frozen  water.) 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Lizzie;  "don't  speak  as  if  such  things  were 
possible  !  And  don't  be  hasty — take  time  to  think  before  you  decide  on 
anything.  It's  your  whole  life,  you  know — oh.  take  time  !  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Ernest,  striving  hard  to  preserve  his 
lofty  coolness.  "  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  very  well,  thanks." 

"  God  grant  you  may  !    Ernest,  try  no^  to  be  angry  with  me  !  " 

"  My  anger  can't  matter  much  to  you  now ;  and  I  hope  other  people 
will  be  pleased  with  you — as  no  doubt  they  will.  What  more  can  I 
say?" 

"  You  mistake  me,"  she  said.     "  You  are  unjust  to  me  ! " 

Was  he  unjust  1  He  turned  upon  her  with  sudden  passion.  "  Prove 
it !  "  he  said.  His  voice  was  changed,  his  very  features  were  transformed ; 
he  towered  above  her,  prouder  and  manlier  than  ever  before.  "  Prove 
it,  and  I  will  ask  your  pardon  on  my  knees !  "  But  he  took  her  swift 
change  of  colour  for  the  pallor  of  conscious  guilt,  and  before  she  could 
«ven  stammer  "  No,  no,  I  can't,"  in  deadly  fear  at  having  so  nearly 
betrayed  herself,  his  face  had  relaxed,  and  wore  its  former  look. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said ;  "  I  forgot  we  had  settled  that  it  was 
all  over.  I  needn't  stop  any  longer,  I  think.  Good-bye."  He  lifted  his 
hat  to  her  with  stately  courtesy,  as  if  he  were  the  proudest  of  the 
Vaughans,  instead  of  young  Fletcher,  the  bankrupt  ironmonger's  son, 
and  before  she  could  answer  his  good-bye  he  was  gone. 

Lizzie  never  knew  how  she  got  home,  though  she  had  a  dim  recol- 
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lection  of  climbing  the  stairs  to  her  room,  and  feeling  as  if  the  steps 
were  multiplied  by  tens  and  twenties.  Then  she  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
wondering  why  God  would  not  let  people  die  outright,  when  they  did 
not  want  to  go  to  heaven  or  anywhere.  What  was  the  good  of  dying,  if 
one  could  not  sleep  even  then,  but  must  wake  and  live  again  !  Oh,  what  a 
sham  a  quiet  churchyard  was,  and  what  a  mockery  a  corpse's  face  !  If 
she  were  dead,  her  face  would  be  still,  and  full  of  rest,  and  all  the  time 
she  would  be  alive  somewhere,  and  if  alive,  then  thinking  of  Ernest ; 
and  if  thinking  of  Ernest,  then,  although  dead,  still  ciying  out  for  death. 
So  she  moaned  in  her  first  misery,  lying  on  the  boards.  .  * 

But  after  a  time  she  sat  up,  pushed  back  the  dark  cloud  of  her  hair 
which  had  fallen  down,  clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees,  and  thought 
of  Thorpe  Fletcher.  She  had  done  her  part,  and  he  must  do  his ;  and 
he  would  do  it,  she  was  well  assured,  for  he  was  true  as  steel.  Her  only 
fear  was  lest  Ernest  should  decide  on  anything  rash  before  Theophilus 
could  interpose,  and  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  think  of  this  pos- 
sibility. Her  weakness  left  her  no  choice  but  to  trust  this  man  utterly. 
She  told  herself  that  she  hated  him ;  yet,  as  she  sat  on  the  garret  floor, 
her  only  comfort  was  to  dwell  on  his  name,  "  Thorpe  Fletcher,"  as  if  it 
were  a  tower  of  strength. 

Her  mother,  calling  from  below,  "  Lizzie,  are  you  ready  ?  Do  you 
know  that  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock  1 "  brought  her  suddenly  back  to  the 
world  of  fixed  hours  and  afternoon  lessons.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  put 
up  her  hair  with  trembling  fingers.  The  face  which  looked  out  of  the 
dusky  little  glass  was  white,  but  very  brave.  The  great  clear  eyes  looked 
straight  into  the  future,  and  saw  a  hopeless  life  of  poverty.  From  first 
to  last  her  one  thought  must  be  to  pinch  and  save.  She  would  grow 
thin  and  faded  in  her  dreary  round  of  teaching  ;  she  could  never  marry 
because  she  could  not  love  again ;  her  gladness  was  over,  and  all  her 
bright  days  were  gone.  She  would  work  for  her  mother ;  but  in  due 
time  her  mother  would  die,  and  she  would  be  left  alone.  And  after 
awhile  there  would  be  no  Lizzie  any  longer,  but  a  Miss  Grey,  with  a 
prim  cap  and  formal  manners,  trying  to  save  a  little  for  herself,  and  to 
keep  her  old  age  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  imparting  her  small  stock 
of  knowledge  and  feeble  old-fashioned  accomplishments  to  the  children 
of  her  former  scholars.  Perhaps,  when  she  should  be  altogether  past 
work,  if  she  were  very  fortunate,  her  little  savings,  with  a  little  charity, 
might  suffice  for  the  needs  of  her  frugal  existence,  and  lay  her  in  the 
ground  when  it  was  over.  Hurrying  to  Mrs.  Croft's  that  afternoon,  she 
took  the  first  step  towards  this  life  from  which  she  so  recoiled.  If  it  had 
been  only  for  a  little  while — but  she  felt  so  young  as  she  ran  down  the 
street !  So  young  that  she  was  sure  she  could  escape  no  portion  of  this 
dreaded  fate.  She  would  have  time  and  strength  to  sound  its  every 
depth.  She  would  live  long  years  with  it,  till  she  gradually  assumed 
the  hideous  likeness  of  her  destiny.  It  was  not  the  poverty  she  feared, 
but  the  Lizzie  Grey  who  would  remain  when  all  was  done. 

28-2 
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IN  a  recently  published  account  of  Shaftesbury's  philosophy  reference 
is  made  to  a  very  curious  dispute  touching  the  relation  of  ridicule  to 
truth,  which  arose  out  of  certain  propositions  laid  down  by  Shaftesbury 
in  his  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour.  Although  the  controversy  can  hardly 
be  called  an  important  one,  if  judged  by  the  thoroughness  and  force  of 
the  arguments  used,  it  touches  a  subject  of  vital  and  permanent  interest, 
and  a  brief  review  of  it  may  fitly  lead  the  way  to  a  new  consideration  of 
the  problem  it  raises. 

In  the  controversies  carried  on  between  the  orthodox  theologians  and 
the  deists  in  the  last  century  the  weapons  of  ridicule  were  freely  resorted 
to.  The  champions  of  the  light  of  natural  reason,  as  opposed  to  the 
communicated  light  of  a  miraculous  revelation,  were  eager  to  discover 
as  many  absurdities  as  possible,  whether  of  historical  statement,  of 
ethical  precept,  or  of  any  other  kind,  in  the  current  orthodox  opinions 
of  the  time.  Into  the  worth  of  the  particular  species  of  ridicule  thus 
employed,  as  measured  by  the  interests  of  truth,  we  need  not  enter. 
"  The  reader,"  it  has  been  said,  "  of  the  deist  controversies  may  indeed 
be  inclined  to  suspect  at  first  sight  that  the  ridicule  was  often  rather 
a  substitute  for  reasoning  than  a  supplement."  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  the  orthodox  party  should  dislike  this  mode  of  treatment,  even 
though  perhaps  they  were  not  ungrateful  when  a  Bentley  or  a  Swift 
turned  the  tables  on  the  deists,  treating  them  with  their  own  full 
measure  of  scornful  laughter.  And  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  other 
side  should  assert  their  full  right  to  employ  this  mode  of  attack. 

The  formal  defence  of  this  right  was  undertaken  by  Shaftesbury  in 
his  Wit  and  Humour.  "  Truth,"  he  writes,  "  it  is  supposed,  may  bear 
all  lights ;  and  one  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by 
which  things  are  to  be  viewed  in  order  to  a  thorough  recognition  is 
Ridicule  itself,  or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which  we  discern  whatever  is 
liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject."  (Part  I.  sect,  ii.)  From  this 
passage  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  that  Shaftesbury  was  pleading  for 
the  employment  of  ridicule  as  a  test  of  speculative  truth  or  propositions 
relating  to  facts.  But  he  does  not  distinctly  put  forth  this  view.  Even 
in  this  extract  one  may  see  that  he  has  in  his  mind  rather  objects  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  esteem  than  objects  of  intellectual  belief.  And  this 
interpretation  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  perusal  of  later  parts  of  the  work. 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  admit  that  ridicule  has  for  its  proper  object  rather 
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the  emotional  dispositions  and  traits  of  moral  character  which  enter  into  a 
belief  than  the  logical  basis  of  this  belief.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of 
humour  as  a  thing  "  which  Nature  has  given  as  a  more  lenitive  remedy 
against  vice,  and  a  kind  of  specific  against  superstition  and  melancholy 
delusion."  (Part  IV.  sect,  i.)  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  when  Shaftes- 
bury  is  talking  of  ridicule  as  the  test  of  truth,  he  includes  under  this 
term,  and  means  to  render  prominent,  the  proper  objects  of  ethical  and 
aesthetic  approbation.  In  other  words,  the  true  is  made  to  cover  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  And  this  intimate  connection  of  the  three  great 
aims  of  our  mental  activity  was  natural  enough  in  Shaftesbury,  whoae 
cast  of  intellect  and  mode  of  sentiment  predisposed  him  to  follow  Plato 
in  the  imaginative  construction  of  one  large  and  splendid  ideal,  embracing 
all  that  is  valued  and  sought  by  man,  and  fitted  to  call  forth  a  sentiment 
of  ardent  worship  and  admiring  awe. 

How  far  this  fusion  of  apparently  distinct  ideas  under  the  term  "  tmth  " 
is  justifiable  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  ridicule  will  be  discussed 
later  on.  Here  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
term  as  employed  first  of  all  by  Shaftesbury,  and  afterwards  by  the  other 
parties  in  the  dispute.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  throughout 
the  controversy  writers  understand  by  the  "  truth  "  which  is  to  be  tested 
rather  something  moral  or  aesthetic  than  anything  purely  intellectual  ; 
rather  the  excellence  or  baseness  of  some  trait  of  character,  or  its  beauty 
or  deformity,  than  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  belief. 

Shaftesbury's  plea  for  unlimited  liberty  in  the  use  of  ridicule  was 
answered  by  the  bulky  and  ponderous  if  not  too  keen  logic  of  Warbur- 
ton,  in  the  dedication  to  Free  Thinkers  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  Divine  Legation.  The  reader  of  the  dispute  may  be  inclined  to 
smile  as  he  sees  the  airy  and  elegant  figure  of  the  refined  optimist  con- 
fronted by  the  somewhat  unwieldy  form  of  the  litigious  and  vehement 
demonstrator  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  One  might  have 
expected  that  Shaftesbury's  vague  contention  would  fare  badly  in  the 
hands  of  so  massive  if  not  always  so  discriminating  an  intellect.  And 
the  reader  is  forced  to  allow  that  the  bishop  has,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  the  argument.  He  urges  that  the  unbridled  liberty  of  ridicule 
claimed  by  Shaftesbury  would  lead  to  the  grossest  abuses,  and  pours  out 
his  haughty  indignation  and  contempt  in  the  exclamation :  "  For  what 
greater  affront  to  the  severity  of  reason,  the  sublimity  of  truth,  and  the 
sanctity  of  religion  than  to  subject  them  to  the  impure  touch  of  every 
scurrilous  Buffoon  !  "  He  quotes  a  remark  of  Wycherley,  that  "  wit  is 
generally  false  reasoning."  So  far  from  ridicule  being  the  test  of  what 
is  rational,  the  converse  proposition  is  the  truth  of  the  matter :  reason  is 
the  test  of  ridicule.  He  proceeds  to  show,  against  the  affirmation  of 
Shaftesbury  that  "  truth  cannot  be  obscured  however  disguised,  nor 
consequently  be  made  ridiculous  however  represented,"  how  a  state- 
ment, in  itself  not  ridiculous,  may  be  made  so  by  the  mere  substitution 
of  a  vulgar  for  a  decent  term.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Warburton  keeps 
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more  distinctly  in  view  than  his  predecessor  the  application  of  ridicule 
to  logical  propositions  having  truth  or  falsity.  At  the  same  time  he 
sees  clearly  enough  that  in  most  cases  in  which  this  application  is 
made  it  is  not  the  logical  quality  of  the  affirmation  which  forms  the 
object  of  the  ridicule,  but  some  of  its  extra-logical  aspects  or  associa- 
tions. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  was  taken  up  and  argued  by  Kames, 
the  author  of  Elements  of  Criticism,  and  the  poet  Akenside.  The 
former  tells  us  that  in  accurate  terms  the  question  is  "  whether  the  sense 
of  ridicule  be  the  proper  test  for  distinguishing  ridiculous  objects  from 
those  which  are  not  so  ] "  "  To  answer  this  question,"  he  continues, 
"  with  precision,  I  must  premise  that  ridicule  is  not  a  subject  of  reason- 
ing, but  of  sense  or  taste."  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  special  object 
of  intellectual  or  logical  appreciation,  namely  truth  or  falsity  in  proposi- 
tions, is  never  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  the  sentiment  of  ridicule. 
The  writer  uses  this  argument  in  order  to  combat  Warburton's  proposi- 
tion, that  reason  must  first  show  whether  a  thing  is  really  ridiculous 
before  we  have  any  right  to  laugh  at  it.  At  the  same  time  it  cuts 
against  Shaftesbury's  contention  that  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  fitted  to 
test  what  is  reasonable  and  unreasonable. 

This  disposition  to  separate  the  provinces  of  reason  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  becomes  still  more  distinct  in  Akenside's 
arguments  (Pleasures  of  Imagination,  note  K  to  Book  III.)  The 
object  of  ridicule,  he  tells  us,  is  not  speculative  truth,  but  actions, 
passions,  &c.  By  this  he  seems  to  understand  the  quality  of  moral 
deformity.  He  urges  that  to  ask  whether  ridicule  be  a  test  of  truth 
is  in  other  words  to  enquire  whether  that  which  is  ridiculous  can  be 
morally  true.  Here  Akenside  clearly  identifies  tmth  with  moral  right- 
ness.  "  It  is  most  evident,"  he  continues,  "  that  as  in  a  metaphysical 
proposition  offered  to  the  understanding  for  its  assent,  the  faculty  of 
reason,  examining  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  finding  an  idea, 
which  was  supposed  equal  to  another  to  be  in  fact  unequal,  of  con- 
sequence rejects  the  proposition  as  a  falsehood ;  so,  in  objects  offered 
to  the  mind  for  its  esteem  or  applause  the  faculty  of  ridicule,  finding 
an  incongruity  in  the  claim,  urges  the  mind  to  reject  it  with  laughter 
and  contempt."  Here  it  is  evident  that  while  a  close  parallelism  is 
drawn  between  the  activities  of  reason  and  "  the  faculty  of  ridicule," 
the  two  functions  of  the  mind  are  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive.  The 
understanding  recognises  what  is  logically  false,  the  sense  of  ridicule 
what  is  really  unworthy  of  esteem.  This  point,  however,  will  be  eluci- 
dated more  fully  directly. 

Warburton  replied  to  both  of  these  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  ridicule 
in  the  preface  to  a  later  edition  of  his  Divine  Legation.  He  accuses  the 
author  of  Elements  of  Criticism  of  shifting  the  question  from  the  point 
somewhat  vaguely  fixed  by  Shaftesbury.  The  latter  had,  ostensibly  at 
least,  raised  the  question  whether  ridicule  be  one  of  the  proper  tests  of 
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truth.  His  successors  contended  for  the  very  different  proposition  that 
only  the  sentiment  of  ridicule  can  judge  what  is  ridiculous.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  Warburton  himself  had  really  paved  the  way  for 
this  diversion  by  contending  against  Shaftesbury  that  reason  has  to 
decide  what  is  really  laughable.  In  answer  to  the  arguments  of  Aken- 
side  and  his  companion  in  favour  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
fields  of  speculative  truth  and  the  ludicrous,  Warburton  continues  to 
urge  that  the  function  of  reason  may  be  interfered  with  by  a  too  free 
indulgence  in  laughter.  "  When  our  taste  for  ridicule  gives  us  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  a  ridiculous  representation  of  any  object,  we  do  not 
stay  to  examine  whether  that  representation  be  a  true  one,  but  conclude 
it  to  be  so  from  the  pleasure  it  affords  us."  He  adds  :  "  When  reason, 
the  only  test  of  truth  I  know  of,  has  performed  its  office,  and  unmasked 
hypocrisy  and  formal  error,  then  ridicule,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  called 
in  to  quicken  the  operation."  These  quotations  appear  to  show  that 
what  Warburton  meant  by  calling  reason  the  test  of  ridicule  is,  that 
reflection  has  to  determine,  not  whether  a  quality  attributed  to  an  object 
is  ludicrous,  but  whether  the  object  has  the  precise  quality  ascribed  to  it. 
He  would  make  reflection  a  preparation  for  ridicule,  not  a  substitute  for 
it.  Warburton's  attempt  to  define  the  relation  between  the  two 
activities  is  no  doubt  important  as  pointing  to  the  moral  aspects  of  ridi- 
cule, which  may  or  may  not  be  an  allowable  action  under  given  circum- 
stances. Whether,  however,  he  has  here  succeeded  in  accurately  fixing 
the  relations  of  the  two  mental  operations  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
later  on. 

In  his  "  Life  of  Akenside  "  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  Johnson  seeks,  in 
his  own  curt,  and  not  too  discriminating  fashion,  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  discussion.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position 
as  the  test  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule 
is  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth  as  the 
test  of  ridicule."  In  illustration  of  what  he  means,  he  goes  on  :  "  Two 
men  fearing,  one  a  real,  another  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while 
equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  cowardice,  contemp- 
tuous censure,  and  ludicrous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational 
and  whose  ludicrous ;  who  is  to  be  pitied  and  who  despised."  This 
agrees  substantially  with  Warburton's  view.  The  object  of  laughter 
being  here  terror  before  an  illusory  danger,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  fact  of  the  reality  or  the  unreality  of  the  danger  must  first  be 
decided  before  the  spectacle  can  be  said  to  be  really  ludicrous.  It 
is,  however,  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  truth  is  here  the  "  test "  of 
ridicule. 

A  review  of  the  whole  controversy  is  apt  to  suggest  that  each 
writer  in  turn  gets  involved  in  the  meshes  of  a  verbal  snare  by  seeking 
to  uphold  a  plain  paradox.  To  a  mind  unperplexed  by  such  verbal 
subtleties  it  probably  seems  self-evident  that  ridicule  can  no  moro  be  the 
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test  of  truth,  whether  speculative  or  other,  than  reason  the  test  of  the 
ridiculous.  The  only  criterion  of  logical  correctness  is,  one  supposes, 
that  our  intellects  perceive  this  quality,  and  similarly  the  only  criterion 
of  the  ridiculous  is  that  our  sentiment  of  laughter  responds  to  its  appro- 
priate object.  These  propositions  appear  indeed  to  an  impait'al  mind  to 
be  little  more  than  roundabout  definitions  of  what  we  mean  by  truth  and 
the  ridiculous.  If  this  be  so,  however,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  much 
thought  has  been  spent  on  such  mistaken  issues  1  What  is  there  in  the 
relations  of  the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the  bad,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  ludicrous  on  the  other,  to  lead  people  to  confuse  the  provinces  of 
the  two  in  the  way  they  appear  to  have  done?  Let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  nature  of  these  mental  activities,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  primd  facie  view  of  the  matter  is  the  correct  one;  and,  if  so,  what  has 
led  to  this  confusion  of  distinct  mental  acts  both  by  those  who  assert  that 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  by  those  who  maintain  (in  appearance  at 
least)  the  converse  proposition. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  will  interpret  truth  in  the  sense  commonly 
adopted  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers,  namely  as  connoting  what  is 
conformable  to  our  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments. 

There  are  two  contentions  here  put  forward,  each  of  which  needs  to 
be  considered  apart.  On  the  side  of  Shaftesbury  it  is  urged  that  ridi- 
cule is  a  test  of  moral  or  sesthetic  value.  On  the  side  of  Warburton  it 
seems  to  be  maintained  that  the  moral  or  sesthetic  judgment  must  be 
called  in  as  a  test  of  what  is  truly  ridiculous.  We  will  first  of  all 
examine  the  former  view. 

And  here  we  must  try,  at  starting,  to  give  a  precise  meaning  to  the 
expression  "  test "  or  criterion,  as  used  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers. 
It  is  evident  that  ridicule  is  here  regarded  as  a  negative  test ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  something  which  proves  the  absence,  and  not  the  presence  of  a 
quality.  This  quality,  moreover,  must  be  understood  to  include  all 
degrees  of  moral  or  sesthetic  worth,  down  to  the  zero  point  of  bare  appro- 
bation. Ridicule  is  said  to  prove  the  absence,  not  simply  of  exalted 
virtue  or  of  high  beauty,  but  of  all  moral  and  festhetic  worth  whatsoever. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  to  laugh  at  a  piece  of  conduct  shows 
that  it  is  neither  virtuous  nor  right,  neither  noble  nor  aesthetically  satis- 
factory. 

And  now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  is  needed  in  order  to 
establish  this  conclusion.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  the 
proof  of  the  statement  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
worth  involved  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  propositions  :  (a)  Every 
object  destitute  of  moral  or  sesthetic  worth  is  ridiculous  ;  (i)  the  converse 
proposition  :  All  ridiculous  objects  are  such  as  lack  moral  or  sesthetic  worth. 
And  this  would  be  so  if  the  worth  test  were  used  in  its  full  and  proper 
sense,  as  it  is  employed,  for  example,  by  chemists.  If  A  is  a  test  of  B,  B 
must  always  be  present  when  A  is  present,  and  never  present  except 
when  A  is  present.  But  it  is  plain  that  Shaftesbury  and  his  companions 
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do  not  understand  the  word  "  test  "  in  this  way.*  All  that  they  seem  to 
contend  is  that  no  morally  or  aesthetically  worthy  object  is  or  can  be 
ridiculous ;  and  this  proposition  is  logically  identical  with  the  second  of 
the  foregoing  propositions,  f 

Is,  then,  this  proposition  exactly  true  1 

And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  approximately  at  least 
what  it  is  we  really  laugh  at  in  the  moral  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  cha- 
racter. There  are  two  principal  hypotheses  respecting  the  causes  of 
laughter.  According  to  Aristotle  and  numerous  other  writers  the  real 
object  of  laughter  in  comedy  is  some  deformity  or  meanness  of  character* 
which  is  not  painful  or  destructive.  This  view  appears  to  make  laughter 
a  mild  and  softened  form  of  the  sentiment  of  triumph  over  another's 
inferiority.  The  other  view  places  the  essential  quality  of  the  ludicrous 
in  an  incongruity  between  two  things,  whether  appearance  and  reality, 
or  a  single  experience  and  pre-existing  ideas.  Whatever  is  inherently 
inconsistent  or  exceptional,  and  a  departure  from  the  customary  order, 
provided  it  does  not  awaken  some  deeper  sentiment,  is  a  matter  of  ridicule. 

We  will  not  here  enquire  whether  these  represent  two  distinct  causes 
of  laughter,  or  whether  one,  and  if  so  which,  of  them  is  to  be  reduced  to 
the  other.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  we  may  either  regard  a  harmless 
blemish  or  defect  as  incongruous  with  our  pre  existing  notions  and  ex- 
pectations ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  every  case  of  incongruity  as 
an  instance  of  debasement,  real  or  imaginary.  And  this  makes  it  probable 
that  the  mental  causes  of  laughter  may  be  finally  reduced  to  one  simple 
principle. 

Having  now  ascertained  what  sort  of  things  are  ludicrous,  let  us 
proceed  to  enquire  what  relation  these  hold  to  the  objects  of  the  moral 
and  the  aesthetic  sentiment.  And  first  of  all,  we  will  consider  simply 
the  relation  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  morally  worthy,  leaving  its  con- 
nection with  the  aesthetically  worthy  for  a  later  inspection.  We  have  to 
see,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  definition  of  the  ludicrous,  how  far  the  direc- 
tion of  ridicule  coincides  with  that  of  moral  disapprobation,  and  more 
especially  whether  no  morally  worthy  object  can  ever  be  ludicrous. 

It  must  at  once  be  conceded  that  moral  defects  are  fitted  to  excite 
laughter  where  no  stronger  sentiment  is  called  forth.  This  is  abundantly 
proved  by  "  the  comedy  of  character  •"  for  example,  the  works  of  Moliere. 


*  It  is  manifest,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  first  proposition  is  untrue.  First 
of  all,  an  action  may  be  morally  and  aesthetically  colourless,  and  yet  not  excite 
laughter ;  e.g.  my  going  to  witness  a  certain  play  in  preference  to  visiting  the  Opera- 
house.  Secondly,  and  this  is  the  important  point,  actions  may  be  adverse  to  our  moral 
and  aesthetic  sentiment  and  yet  not  appear  ludicrous.  Much  that  is  morally  base  and 
aesthetically  •wrong  pains  and  disgusts  us  rather  than  tickles  our  risible  sensibilities. 

t  No  B  is  A= 

No  A  is  B= 

All  A  is  not  -  B. 
A  stands  here  for  ridiculous  objects,  and  B  for  morally  or  aesthetically  worthy  objects. 
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And  the  reason  is  plain.  Moral  defect  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
degradation  ;  and  further,  since  we  customarily  look  for  and  demand  the 
exercise  of  certain  moral  habits,  the  lack  of  these  strikes  us  as  incon- 
gruous with  the  normal  standard  of  human  conduct. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  say  that  the  morally  base  is,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  ludicrous  ;  another  to  affirm  that  whenever  we  laugh  it 
must  be  at  something  morally  unworthy.  A  very  hasty  observation  of 
facts  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  not  exactly 
true.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  characters  of  Dickens.  The 
brothers  Cheeryble  are  exceedingly  worthy,  and  their  constant  flow  of 
benevolence,  their  prompt  and  direct  attention  to  every  appeal  made  to 
them,  cannot  but  excite  our  esteem.  Yet  these  estimable  qualities  are 
at  the  same  time  decidedly  .amusing.  Their  nimbleness  and  methodi- 
calness  in  doing  good,  morally  excellent  though  it  be,  is  somehow  funny. 
Any  eccentricity  of  conduct,  even  though  it  be  of  very  high  moral 
worth,  may  easily  appear  laughable.  A  man  who  should  now  expend  a 
large  fortune  in  setting  up  an  institution  for  teaching  and  diffusing  a 
simpler  method  of  English  orthography  would  almost  certainly  be 
laughed  at  for  awhile  both  by  those  who  are  forced  to  admit  the  utility 
of  his  scheme  and  the  moral  excellence  of  his  conduct. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  facts  1  We  have  seen  that  laughter  has 
for  its  proper  object  something  slightly  lowering  to  dignity  or  opposed 
to  our  customary  ideas.  Now  though,  as  we  have  remarked,  moral 
blemishes,  if  not  excessive,  are  fitted  to  awaken  this  sentiment,  other 
things  besides  these  may  be  laughable  too,  as  illustrating  what  is  undig- 
nified and  incongruous.  And  some  of  these  things  may  even  coexist 
with  high  moral  worth.  The  same  element  of  character  may  thus  be 
morally  estimable,  and  yet  when  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view 
appear  irresistibly  amusing.  This  is  true  of  many  deviations  from  the 
customary  type  of  character  and  conduct  which  happen  at  the  same  time 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  moral  excellence.  Thus  extraordinary  self- 
forgetfulness  in  the  pursuit  of  good  objects,  or  a  very  uncommon  regard 
for  verbal  accuracy,  may  easily  wear  a  comical  air.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  those  expressions  of  morally  worthy  impulse,  as  generosity  or  pity, 
which  assume  an  eccentric  form,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  some  intel- 
lectual or  other  idiosyncrasy.  Thus,  to  take  another  illustration  from 
Dickens,  Mark  Tapley's  persevering  devotion  and  indomitable  confi- 
dence derive  a  comical  tinge  from  the  odd  fashion  in  which  they  express 
themselves.  It  follows,  then,  that  since  the  objects  of  laughter  are 
wider  than  moral  unworthiness,  and  since  the  same  action  or  trait  may 
have  distinct  sides,  laughter  may  occasionally  coexist  with  moral  appro- 
bation and  even  with  moral  commendation.* 

*  We  do  not  of  course  mean  by  this  that  the  two  feelings  are  simultaneously 
excited.  Moral  esteem  and  laughter  are  not  congruous  emotions  ;  that  is  to  say,  do 
not  easily  coalesce. .  Yet  they  may  be  e:ccited  by  the  same  object  as  successive  or 
alternating  modes  of  feeling. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  objection  to  this  reasoning  that  we  are 
here  using  the  term  "  ridicule  "  in  too  wide  a  sense,  confounding  the  lighter 
forms  and  the  grave  contemptuous  forms,  the  Lachen  and  the  Verlachen 
of  the  German.  Although,  it  may  be  said,  morally  worthy  actions  may 
be  amusing,  they  cannot  excite  anything  like  contemptuous  laughter. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  noun  and  verb  ridicule,  as  distinguished 
from  the  adjective  ridiculous,  points  to  this  more  hostile  kind  of  laughter. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers  took  no  pains  to  distin- 
guish these  varieties  of  laughter.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  •* 
no  sharp  line  dividing  the  two  modes,  and  that  consequently  it  is  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether  a  person's  ridicule  is  con- 
temptuous. This  conclusion,  indeed,  follows  necessarily  from  the  theory 
which  defines  the  object  of  laughter  as  some  slight  degradation,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  a  thing  ceases  to  be  slight.  But 
waiving  this,  and  assuming,  what  seems  to  be  indisputable,  that  there 
are  two  broadly  distinct  varieties  of  laughter,  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  objects  of  moral  worth  are  universally  free  from  attacks 
even  of  the  more  objectionable  kind.  May  not  a  man  be  exceedingly 
good  in  his  motives  and  intentions,  and  yet  be  egregiously  foolish  1  and 
will  not  the  coexistence  of  these  attributes  be  pretty  certain  to  give  rise 
to  situations  which  provoke  our  ridicule,  of  the  contemptuous  sort,  even 
though  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth  our  moral  esteem  as  well  1  Natural 
poverty  of  intellect,  for  example,  for  which  a  person  is  confessedly  irre- 
sponsible, is  apt  to  seem  contemptible  no  less  than  immoral  qualities. 
The  vagaries  of  an  extreme  enthusiast  are  apt  to  provoke  a  hearty 
ridicule  of  the  more  contemptuous  kind,  even  when  we  fully  recognise 
his  sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  In  truth,  our  impulses  of  laughter 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  moral  distinctions,  and  are  wont  in  their 
own  unreasoning  and  capricious  way  to  seize  alike  what  is  morally  re- 
prehensible and  what  otherwise  involves  a  loss  of  dignity,  even  though  it 
happen  to  be  perfectly  commendable  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

So  much  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  contention  that  ridicule  is  an  in- 
fallible test  of  moral  worth.  It  may  be  true  that  we  rarely  have  occa- 
sion to  laugh  at  what  is  morally  good  ;  but  the  fact  that  we  may  do  so 
upsets  the  pretensions  of  ridicule  to  be  an  accurate  test  of  this  quality. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  it  stands  with  the  other  quality  of  aesthetic 
worth,  or  beauty  in  its  widest  sense.  Is  it  true,  as  appears  to  be  affirmed 
by  Shaftesbury,  that  what  is  aesthetically  worthy  is  never  at  the  same  time 
ludicrous  ?  We  do  not  propose  to  raise  the  question  what  constitutes  the 
aesthetic  value  or  beauty  of  an  object,  but  may  comprehend  under  the 
term  all  things  which  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  agreeable  or  charming, 
simply  as  objects  of  contemplation.  Of  course  this  class  must  be  taken 
to  exclude  things  which  please  a  spectator  just  because  of  their  ludicrous 
character,  as  well  as  things  which  gratify  him  by  satisfying  his  moral 
sentiments,  since  these  have  already  been  dealt  with. 

Here,  again,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  lack  of  aesthetic  worth  is 
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fitted  to  excite  ridicule,  provided  no  stronger  feeling  of  repugnance  is 
aroused.  Want  of  all  aesthetic  charm  and  appropriateness  clearly  means 
a  certain  loss  of  dignity.  Moreover,  since  \\*e  customarily  look  for  a 
degree  of  aesthetic  propriety,  its  absence  is  wont  to  strike  us  as  an 
incongruity. 

But  even  though  these  unlovely,  graceless,  and  unharnionious  aspects 
of  character  are  for  the  most  part  ludicrous,  does  it  follow  that  laughter 
always  selects  something  which  is  thus  destitute  of  aesthetic  value  ?  A 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  large  and  unqualified  pro- 
position is  not  exactly  true.  The  sublime,  for  example,  is  a  mode  of  the 
aesthetically  pleasing.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  sublime  and 
the  ludicrous  are  exact  opposites ;  but  this  cannot  be  maintained.  As 
the  proverb  tells  us,  the  two  qualities  lie  very  near  one  another,  and 
everybody  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  from  the  attitude  of  admiring 
reverence  to  that  of  laughter.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  simple.  A 
quality  of  mind,,  such  as  a  consuming  moral  enthusiasm,  which  awakens 
our  awe  by  its  grandeur,  may  under  another  aspect  excite  our  risible  suscep- 
tibilities by  reason  of  its  excessiveness  and  eccentricity.*  A  rare  ex- 
hibition of  modesty,  for  example,  may  please  us  as  something  aesthetically 
worthy,  as  being  charming  and  even  beautiful,  and  yet  provoke  our  laughter 
when  viewed  as  a  departure  from  the  noi'mal  standard.  It  seems  plain, 
then,  that  if  ridicule  is  to  be  a  negative  test  of  aesthetic  worth,  this 
quality  must  not  be  interpreted  in  the  fullest  sense  as  including  all  that 
is  pleasing  as  spectacle. 

There  is  a  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term  "  beauty  "  is  often  used, 
especially  by  those  who  talk  and  write  about  art.  In  this  connection  it 
stands  for  harmony  in  its  widest  signification,  as  including  the  relations 
of  unity  in  variety,  proportion,  fitness,  &c.  Now  it  may  be  urged  that 
if  we  identify  aesthetic  worth  with  these  attributes  it  may  be  fairly  tested 
by  ridicule. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  correct.  A  character  may  possess  an 
intrinsic  harmony  through  the  predominance  of  some  one  moral  trait,  let 
us  say  a  scrupulous  sense  of  honour,  such  as  is  exemplified  by  Tellheim 
in  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Yet  nevertheless  we  laugh  at  such 
a  character.  True,  it  will  be  answered,  but  then  the  character  lacks 
other  forms  of  harmony.  It  wants  certain  counterbalancing  traits,  or  a 
due  proportion,  and  does  not  correspond  to  our  concrete  ideal  type  of  a 
well-rounded  human  nature.  It  is  the  excess  of  a  quality  which  we 
laugh  at,  and  all  excess  lacks  the  beauty  of  harmony,  namely  of  confor- 
mity with  our  standard  of  a  complete  human  character. 

This  reply  is  a  pertinent  one,  and  leads  us  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
correct  answer  to  our  question.  Actions  and  dispositions  alike  have 

*  It  is  also  probable,  as  Mr.  Bain  says,  that  the  posture  of  mind  involved  in  ad- 
miration predisposes  us  to  the  relaxation  of  laughter.  For  a  similar  reason  all  that 
makes  a  heavy  demand  on  our  respect — as,  for  example,  preternatural  gravity — is 
rery  apt  to  plunge  the  spectator  into  a  fit  of  mirthfulness. 
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distinct  sides,  and  present  different  aspects,  according  as  they  are  viewed 
in  this  or  in  that  relation.  A  character  which  is  harmonious  looked  at 
as  an  isolated  object,  may  lack  external  harmony ;  that  is,  may  fail  to  con- 
form to  some  type  of  character  already  present  in  the  spectator's  mind. 
Now  it  may  be  said  that  laughter  always  seizes  on  some  feature  or  aspect 
of  character  which  involves  a  want  of  harmony,  proportion,  or  measure. 
Every  demeaning  defect  is  clearly  a  want  of  harmony,  since  it  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  normal  type  which  determines  our  expectations  and  our 
judgments.  So,  too,  every  incongruity,  such  as  an  excess  of  a  good 
quality,  implies  a  want  of  harmony.  Thus  it  seems  to  follow  that  no 
character  which  is  perfectly  harmonious  in  all  its  relations  can  be  really 
ludicrous. 

Yet  though  so  much  may  be  conceded,  it  does  not  follow  that  laughter 
is  a  negative  test  of  the  highest  sort  of  aesthetic  worth.  The  kind  of 
harmony  the  lack  of  which  may  be  said  to  provoke  our  laughter  is  for 
the  most  part  the  most  obvious  and  least  impressive.  It  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  fitness  or  propriety  ;  that  is  to  say,  conformity  with  the  custo- 
mary average  manifestations  of  human  character.  The  laughter- 
exciting  element  lies  in  the  departure  of  a  character  or  an  action  from 
the  normal  and  familiar  lines,  whether  this  be  or  be  not  in  the  direction 
of  moral  debasement.  Now  as  we  have  remarked,  new  manifestations 
of  character  which  by  their  apparent  incongruity  with  our  customary 
impressions  excite  our  amusement,  may  be  found  on  close  inspection  to 
illustrate  a  higher  and  more  subtle  kind  of  harmony.  Hence,  after  all, 
laughter  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  certain  forms,  and  these  the 
least  valuable  forms,  of  aesthetic  harmony  or  unity. 

We  may  now  complete  our  study  of  the  relation  of  laughter  to  mo- 
rality. All  rightness  of  conduct  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  harmony, 
namely  as  a  conformity  with  the  standard  of  a  properly  constituted 
social  being.  Hence  moral  blemishes  may  be  said  to  imply  a  want  of 
harmony  or  fitness.  When  this  fact  of  unsuitability  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  an  action,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  become  ludicrous.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  actions  which  sin  less  against  a  just  moral  code  than 
against  conventional  decency  and  propriety.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
slighter  degrees  of  moral  turpitude  will  provoke  laughter  more  on  their 
aesthetic  than  their  ethical  side.  At  the  same  time  the  aesthetic  rule  of 
fitness  by  no  means  always  coincides  with  the  ethical  rule  of  Tightness, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  conduct  which  is  not  only  morally  correct  but  even 
virtuous,  may  seem  to  conflict  with  our  ideas  of  what  is  appropriate, 
moderate,  or  harmonious. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak  of 
ridicule  as  a  test  of  moral  and  aesthetic  worth,  so  far  as  this  worth  is 
supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  certain  and  immediate  judgment.  But  more 
than  this  seems  to  be  claimed  for  it  by  Shaftesbury,  and  those  who  speak 
of  ridicule  as  a  criterion  of  moral  or  aesthetic  "  truth."  These  writers 
appear  to  maintain  that  ridicule  has  some  part  to  play  in  sifting  what  is 
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only  apparently  good  or  beautiful  from  what  is  really  so.  After  having 
found  that  ridicule  is  so  very  rough  a  test  even  of  that  which  is  imme- 
diately seen  to  be  good,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  believe  that  it  can 
effect  very  little  indeed  in  the  discrimination  of  what  is  essentially  worthy 
from  that  which  has  only  an  apparent  value  in  moral  or  aesthetic  objects. 
In  truth  it  is  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  laughter  can  help  us 
nothing  in  this  respect.  We  laugh  at  what  seems  a  moral  blemish  ;  and 
even  if  our  moral  judgment  is  at  fault  we  still  laugh.  Hence  the  mere 
fact  of  laughter  cannot  possibly  show  that  the  particular  object  is  pro- 
perly condemned  on  moral  grounds.  The  correctness  of  a  moral  or 
aesthetic  judgment  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  reasoning,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  however 
refined,  can  never  discharge  the  function  of  such  intellectual  discrimi- 
nation. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  ridicule  may  be  said  with  some  reason  to 
be  a  criterion  of  moral  "  truth."  All  appearance  which  is  discovered  to 
be  unreal  is  in  its  nature  laughable,  whether  it  be  as  a  form  of  incon- 
gruity or  contradiction,  or  as  a  debasement — a  falling  below  the  reality. 
Now  men  are  given  to  assuming  all  forms  of  moral  excellence  of  which 
in  actuality  perhaps  they  are  singularly  destitute.  The  discovery  of  such 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy,  when  it  does  not  awaken  a  deeper  feeling,  is 
followed  by  ridicule.  "We  laugh  for  example  at  the  superficial  piety  of 
Pecksniff,  Hence  it  may  be  said  laughter  is  the  right  test  of  such 
sincerity.  Yet  here  the  word  "  test  "  is  evidently  used  in  the  loosest  of 
senses.  For  first  of  all  it  is  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  laugh  quite  as 
heartily  at  a  sincere  as  at  an  insincere  action,  if  the  former  presents  an 
incongruity  or  defect  'in  some  other  respect ;  and  secondly  it  must  be 
plain  that  the  question  of  a  person's  insincerity  is  often  a  very  nice  one, 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  means  ^of  careful  reflection  and  infe- 
rence. Ridicule  clearly  cannot  help  us  in  the  solution  of  this  question, 
but  on  the  contrary  presupposes  that  the  fact  of  insincerity  is  already 
ascertained. 

So  far,  then,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  that  ridicule  is  the 
negative  test  of  moral  and  aesthetic  worth.  And  now  what  is  to  be 
said  respecting  the  opposite  contention  of  Warburton  and  Johnson,  that 
the  action  of  reason  or  reflection  as  applied  to  the  moral  or  aesthetic 
quality  of  an  object  should  precede  that  of  ridicule  1  This  contention 
may  mean  one  of  two  things :  (a)  that  such  reflection  by  showing  the 
unreal  and  imaginary  nature  of  the  ridiculous  blemish  may  tend  to 
remove  the  cause  of  laughter ;  (&)  that  it  is  one's  duty  to  undertake  this 
reflection  with  a  view  to  a  just  control  of  laughter.  Each  of  these  mean- 
ings must  be  considered  apart. 

First  of  all,  then,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  reflection  on  the  facts  of 
the  case  will  certainly  quench  the  impulse  of  laughter1?  And  here  there 
are  two  points  to  be  considered.  First  of  all,  reflection  may  serve  to 
show  that  an  object  has  not  the  unworthy  quality  attributed  to  it;  or 
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secondly,  the  question  to  be  decided  by  this  reflection  may  be  the  real 
moral  value  of  the  ridiculed  action.  The  first  case  is  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  instance  of  reputed  cowardice  in  face  of  danger.  We  may 
laugh  at  a  man's  terror,  believing  this  to  be  unfounded,  when  reflection 
would  show  it  to  be  well-founded.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  simply 
means  that  our  perceptions  are  liable  to  be  erroneous.  Reflection,  then,  • 
must  affect  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  things  so  far  as  it  tends  to  correct  our 
first  hasty  impressions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  observing  that  the 
bare  idea  of  the  imaginary  action  or  situation  may  continue  to  awaken 
laughter,  even  after  we  have  discovered  the  absence  of  any  corresponding 
object.  So  all  ludicrous  representation  and  caricature  continues  to  pro- 
voke laughter,  even  when  we  recognise  its  want  of  verisimilitude.  We 
do  not  say  that  a  false  representation,  however  comical,  can  ever  be  so 
effective  as  a  true  one  which  is  equally  ludicrous ;  yet  the  combination  of 
ideas  involved,  even  in  an  inaccurate  description  of  a  person,  may  be 
irresistibly  funny. 

The  other  case  included  in  this  question  of  the  bearing  of  reflection 
on  ridicule,  is  rather  more  important.  We  laugh  at  some  supposed 
moral  unworthiness,  say  something  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  an  act 
of  niggardly  meanness.  Reflection,  it  is  said,  will  in  some  instances  show 
that  the  action  is  not  in  reality  morally  base.  Our  moral  judgment  may  be 
at  fault,  and  further  consideration  may  show  that  what  at  first  looked 
like  an  incipient  vice  is  in  reality  right,  and  perhaps  even  virtuous. 
Similarly  with  respect  to  what  at  first  sight  seems  aesthetically  discordant. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  some  standard  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
excellence  by  which  the  value  of  actions  can  be  accurately  measured.  If 
we  are  able  to  see  at  once  in  every  single  case  the  moral  or  aesthetic  quality 
of  things,  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  reflection.  We  must  assume 
therefore  either  that  there  is  some  admitted  universal  principle  of  moral 
and  aesthetic  value  (say  the  Hedonist's),  or  at  least  that  our  intuitive 
sense  is  provided  with  general  definitions  and  rules ;  as,  for  example,  that 
meanness  consists  in  actions  having  such  and  such  consequences  or 
motives,  and  that  whatever  is  in  this  sense  mean  is  to  be  condemned. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  reflection  may,  it  is  obvious,  convince  a  person 
that  what  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  morally  or  aesthetically  rejectable,  is 
in  reality  not  so.  So  far,  then,  as  laughter  is  distinctly  directed  to  a 
moral  or  aesthetic  blemish,  its  impulses  may  be  checked  by  reflection. 
And  in  this  sense  it  may  be  conceded  that  reason  or  intellectual  percep- 
tion is  a  test  of  ridicule.  But  this  does  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  very 
much,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  an  action  rarely 
depends  on  its  aggregate  and  precise  moral  or  aesthetic  worth. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  obligation 
to  restrain  the  impulses  of  laughter  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reflec- 
tion. This  question  brings  into  view  the  moral  side  of  laughter.  To 
laugh  at  a  person  or  anything  pertaining  to  him,  as  his  religious  belief, 
is,  it  may  be  said,  a  mild  form  of  detraction  or  humiliation.  The  more 
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contemptuous  forms  of  laughter  have  an  important  function  as  an 
auxiliary  to  more  severe  modes  of  punishment,  and  even  the  lighter 
varieties  are  not  without  their  disagreeable  effect.  Nobody  likes  to  have 
his  motives  or  opinions  laughed  at,  however  good-naturedly  he  may  take 
the  laughter.  And  thus  laughter,  if  properly  directed,  may  be  a  useful 
corrective  for  the  incipient  stages  of  vice  and  folly.  Even  if  it  cannot 
convert  a  confirmedly  vicious  man,  it  may,  as  Leasing  well  points  out, 
"  confirm  the  morally  healthy  in  their  health."  But  if  laughter  is  thus 
in  a  sense  punitive,  it  becomes  a  moral  act  which  requires  severe 
regulation.  Although  we  cannot  make  ourselves  laugh  we  can  restrain 
our  laughter,  and  we  ought  to  do  so  if  we  would  be  just  and  fair.  To 
laugh,  for  example,  at  a  man's  ideas,  because  on  a  hasty  glance  they  seem 
foolish  and  weak,  is  to  do  the  person  a  wrong  if  a  little  reflection  would 
have  shown  the  ideas  to  be  in  reality  reasonable  and  sound. 

It  may  be  conceded  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  that  with  respect  to  the 
more  painful  kinds  of  laughter  we  are  under  an  obligation  not  to  make 
a  person  smart  under  the  lash  of  ridicule  until  we  are  sure  both  that  he 
has  the  attribute  which  excites  the  sentiment,  and  that  this  attribute  is 
really  a  despicable  one.  Nor  ought  we  to  laugh  contemptuously  at  a 
man  even  in  his  absence,  except  under  these  conditions,  since  such  laughter 
necessarily  reacts  on  our  moral  feeling,  and  may  serve  to  strengthen  our 
hastily  formed  opinion.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  lighter  forms  of 
laughter  this  obligation  may  easily  be  overrated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  laughter  is  one  of  the  sweetest  fountains  of  happiness,  and  that 
greatly  to  circumscribe  its  action  would  be  to  rob  life  of  much  of  its 
charm.  If  we  were  bound  on  every  occasion  to  measure  well  the  correct- 
ness of  a  ludicrous  representation,  or  the  exact  value  of  a  trait  of  character 
which  at  first  sight  strikes  us  as  comical,  what  would  become  of  the 
hilarity  of  our  convivial  gatherings?  Laughter,  to  be  pure  and  deep, 
must  be  spontaneous  and  quick  in  its  action ;  and  the  adoption  of  the 
serious  mood  of  reflection  would  serve  in  many  cases  to  unfit  us  for  its 
enjoyment.  Besides,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lighter  varieties  of  laughter 
which  involve  nothing  like  contempt,  and  are  even  compatible  with  strong 
liking,  cannot  possibly  injure  a  person  even  when  he  is  present,*  and  are 
absolutely  innocent  in  his  absence. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  although  we  are  clearly  under  a  certain 
obligation  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the  more  scathing  and  humiliating 
forms  of  laughter,  the  lighter  outbreaks  of  hilarity  may  with  tolerable 
safety  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  since  any  little  mischief  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing  is  probably  more  than  coxinterbalanced  in 
the  majority  of  cases  by  the  pleasure  which  they  bring. 

After  entering  so  fully  into  the  relation  of  ridicule  to  moral  and 
aesthetic  worth,  our  examination  of  its  relation  to  truth  in  the  proper 

*  If  the  person  is  known  to  be  extremely  sensible  to  ridicule,  it  may  of  course 
become  one's  duty  to  restrain  one's  laughter,  since  the  pain  caused  in  this  case  may 
be  a  considerable  quantity. 
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sense,  that  is  speculative  as  distinguished  from  practical  truth,  need  not 
be  a  long  one. 

It  must  be  remarked  here  at  the  outset,  as  in  the  case  of  moral  truth, 
that  error  does  not  always  excite  ridicule,  for  if  serious  in  its  nature 
and  consequences  it  may  awaken  a  very  different  kind  of  feeling ;  con- 
sequently to  speak  of  ridicule  as  the  test  of  truth  must  mean  simply  that 
what  is  true  cannot  appear  ridiculous.  In  other  words,  the  fact  of  our 
laughing  at  a  proposition  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  being  a  false 
one. 

All  error,  it  may  be  said,  when  recognised  as  such,  involves  an  element 
of  incongruity.  A  false  theory  is  either  one  which  is  inconsistent  with 
itself  or  incompatible  with  previously  ascertained  truths.  Accordingly 
(provided  it  does  not  present  graver  aspects)  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  laughter. 
Again,  the  circulation  of  error  commonly  involves  a  certain  slight  degra- 
dation in  those  who  profess  it.  Error  springs  from  the  credulity  of  the 
human  mind,  from  its  haste  in  adopting  new  or  agreeable  ideas,  from  the 
play  of  weak  superstitious  sentiments,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  associations 
of  error  are  eminently  adapted  to  excite  ridicule.  This  is  seen  plainly 
enough  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  absurd,"  which  is  applied  to  flagrant  and 
palpable  error,  and  which  distinctly  attributes  to  it  a  ludicrous  aspect. 
It  might  seem,  then,  that  ridicule,  by  pointing  distinctly  to  the  fact  of 
error,  may  serve  as  a  criterion  of  truth. 

It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  we  do  often  laugh  at  error,  and  laugh 
at  it  because  it  is  error.  Yet  this  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim 
of  ridicule  to  be  a  test  of  error.  The  real  question  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  objects,  is  whether  we  do  not  laugh  at  other  things 
in  propositions  and  opinions  besides  their  logical  absurdity,  and  whether 
these  other  objects  may  not  sometimes  coincide  with  truth.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  so.  For  example,  the  modern  scientific 
idea  of  man's  descent  from  inferior  animals  is,  quite  apart  from  its  truth 
or  falsity,  necessarily,  when  first  presented,  a  ludicrous  idea.  The  mere 
supposition  of  human  kinship  with  the  anthropoid  apes  has,  on  the 
face  of  it,  something  so  derogatory  to  the  respectability  and  dignity 
of  our  race,  that  it  wants  but  a  touch  of  the  exaggerating  hand  to  pro- 
voke our  laughter.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  matter  of  a  proposition 
may  be  of  such  a  character  as  easily  to  lend  itself  to  a  ludicrous  mode  of 
representation ;  and  in  this  case,  as  Warburton  contends,  the  fact  of 
laughter  tells  us  nothing  about  the  logical  quality  of  the  affirmation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  We  are  sure  that  what  we  are  laughing  at  is 
the  supposed  ingredient  of  error  itself,  or  something  (e.g.  a  foolish  credu- 
lity) which  is  inferrible  from  this  element,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  ridicule 
is  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  There  are  two  meanings  ot  the  word 
"  true,"  which  must  be  distinguished  here.  First  of  all,  a  proposition  may 
be  said  to  be  subjectively  true  when  it  harmonises  with  and  follows  from  a 
man's  pre-existing  beliefs.  Secondly,  it  is  objectively  true  when  it  follows 
from  facts  and  other  truths  which  are  generally  accepted  as  indisputable. 
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Now,  since  laughter  is  called  forth  by  all  that  is  incongruous  with  our  custo- 
mary ideas,  it  follows  that  what  is  seen  to  be  false  in  the  first  sense — that 
is  to  say,  as  conflicting  with  some  pre-existing  belief  of  the  individual — will 
be  pretty  certainly  felt  to  be  ludicrous.  But  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
feeling  of  laughter  tests  the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  this  case  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  An  idea  must  be  first  of  all  recognised  by  intellectual 
perception  as  harmonising  or  conflicting  with  one's  adopted  opinions.  In 
fact  laughter  depends  on  such  an  act  of  perception  as  its  antecedent.  The 
impulse  of  laughter  in  this  instance  simply  says  that  we  perceive  such  an 
incongruity.  Whether,  however,  this  perception  has  been  hastily  per- 
formed, and  is  in  consequence  incorrect,  whether  further  reflection  would 
tell  us  that  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent — all  this,  ridicule  is  clearly 
quite  incompetent  to  decide. 

This  logical  incompetence  of  ridicule  appears  still  more  plainly  in 
relation  to  objective  as  distinguished  from  subjective  truth.  Men  of 
science,  for  example,  are  wont  to  laugh  at  the  vagaries  of  fanciful  meta- 
physicians when  these  come  into  contact  with  well  verified  truths  of  ex- 
perience. Yet  their  laughter  is  really  no  guarantee  of  the  erroneousness  of 
a  new  theory.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  intellectual  enquiry. 
It  is  possible,  for  example,  that,  after  all,  the  new  doctrine  is  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  generally  accepted  truths;  and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  a 
theory  which  does  contradict  some  pre-existing  and  generally  accepted 
belief,  may  nevertheless  be  true,  and  the  earlier  doctrine  erroneous.  And 
on  these  points  ridicule,  it  is  plain,  can  tell  us  nothing. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  ridicule,  so  far  from  being  an 
assistance  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  may  become  an  obstacle.  If  a  first 
view  of  a  proposition  discovers  some  ludicrous  aspect  which  moves  us  to 
laughter,  the  very  excitement  of  this  feeling  may  tend,  as  Warburton 
seems  to  suggest,  to  unfit  us,  for  the  time,  to  estimate  its  logical  quality. 
As  with  the  judgment  of  moral  and  aesthetic  value  so  with  logical  insight, 
the  required  frame  of  mind  is  easily  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
gay  impulses  of  ridicule.  Consequently,  where  the  interests  of  truth  are  at 
stake  it  may  become  one's  positive  duty  to  check  the  risings  of  laughter. 
It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  in  all  discussion  of  disputed 
truths  the  play  of  ridicule  ought  to  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
if  not  excluded  altogether. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  approve  of  Warburton's  claim  that 
even  in  respect  to  matters  of  speculative  truth  laughter  should  be  wholly 
silent,  and  give  place  to  the  higher  action  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  If 
once  we  can  be  sure  that  a  doctrine  is  erroneous,  there  is  clearly  no 
objection  to  the  intrusion  of  ridicule,  for  in  this  case  it  cannot  possibly 
interfere  with  the  ascertainment  of  truth.  Now,  nobody  will  dispute  that 
in  many  cases  the  intellectual  detection  of  error  is  a  very  simple  affair. 
There  are  fortunately  a  number  of  truths  which  nobody  worthy  of 
attention  would  now  think  of  questioning.  When  a  new  theory  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  be  contradictory  to  some  such  fully  verified  certainty,  it 
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may  without  hesitation  be  called  false.  And  when  this  is  the  case  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  ridicule  it.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  false  doctrine 
is  not  even  new,  but  the  mere  revival  of  some  effete  superstition.  The  t 
permanence  of  certain  weak  habits  of  credulity,  of  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  so  on,  gives  rise  to  a  frequent  revival  of  abundantly  disproved 
superstitions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  our  logical  faculty  has 
no  new  work  to  perform.  We  are  accordingly  quite  free  to  greet  the 
returning  phantom  with  hearty  ridicule. 

Not  only  so.  It  is  not  only  legitimate  thus  to  treat  carefully  detected 
errors ;  it  is  well  to  do  so.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  all  liable  to  fall 
into  error  through  hasty  observation,  careless  reasoning,  easy  credulity, 
and  strong  emotional  bias,  renders  it  important  that  we  guard  ourselves 
and  others  in  every  possible  way  against  such  foolish  blundering.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  ridicule  is  an  excellent  deterrent  from  moral  infirmities. 
Similarly,  it  is  a  valuable  safeguard  against  all  intellectual  error  so  far  as 
this  springs  out  of  impulses  and  habits  which  we  are  capable  of  control- 
ling by  our  wills.  To  use  the  graphic  words  of  a  recent  author,  "  Ridi- 
cule clears  the  air  from  the  vapours  of  preconceived  prejudice." 

More  particularly  ridicule  has  an  important  function  to  perform  in  rela- 
tion to  the  more  enduring  and  stubborn  class  of  errors.  The  weaker  part 
of  mankind  is  so  rea,dy  to  fall  back  into  ancient  illusions  that  it  calls  for  all 
the  resources  of  those  who  represent  robust  common  sense  and  the  scientific 
attitude  of  mind,  at  once  tenacious  and  sceptical,  to  prevent  this  retro- 
grade movement.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  resources  is  laughter. 
As  has  been  well  said :  "  Ridicule  is  the  most  effective  charm  for  lay- 
ing the  ghosts  of  dead  opinions.  When  a  phantom  dogma  persists  in 
haunting  the  living  world,  a  laugh  will  cause  it  to  vanish  more  rapidly 
than  the  keenest  logical  slashing."  Ridicule  may  thus  be  said  to  fulfil 
much  the  same  purpose  as  the  sharp  glass  which  a  wise  father  places  on 
his  wall  in  order  to  prevent  his  foolish  boy's  reclimbing  it  to  the  risk  of 
his  bodily  structure.  It  is  cutting  and  painful,  but  it  fences  one  about 
from  worse  evils. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  ridicule  of  error  is  desirable  on  all  par- 
ticular occasions  "and]  under  all  imaginable  circumstances.  Men  often 
have  feelings  of  strong  attachment,  and  even  of  reverence,  associated  with 
error,  and  it  may  be  not  only  not  well  but  even  wrong  to  inflict  the  pain 
of  ridicule  in  a  case  where  enlightenment  is  out  of  the  question.  Yet  it 
may  be  fairly  contended  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  to  make  use  of 
the  scourge  of  ridicule  in  public  discourse  and  in  literature  whenever  men 
foolishly  cling  to  doctrines  which  have  long  since  been  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  The  good  effect  of  such  a  castigation  will  in  the  long  run, 
one  supposes,  far  more  than  outweigh  the  temporary  pain  inflicted. 
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THE  critics  of  the  last  century,  whose  idea  of  aesthetic  analysis  not  unfre- 
quently  seems  to  have  been  to  form,  a  mosaic  of  such  little  bits  of  a  poet  as 
could  in  some  degree  be  held  to  resemble  little  bits  of  earlier  poets,  found 
in  Milton  a  wide  field  for  their  ingenious  labour.  With  an  extraordinary 
memory  and  a  taste  for  poetry  that  far  overflowed  the  conventional  banks 
of  English  and  classical  literature,  Milton,  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
seems  to  have  steeped  his  imagination  in  the  fine  thoughts  of  almost  all 
the  European  poets,  and  to  have  occasionally  combined  or  reproduced 
their  felicities  in  his  own  verse.  But  when  his  blindness  came  upon  him, 
and  he  was  more  and  more  thrown  for  refreshment  back  upon  the  stores 
of  his  memory,  he  was  unable,  and,  perhaps,  not  anxious,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  noble  fancy  or  a  chord  of  melody  that  floated  in  his  brain  was 
or  was  not  his  own  in  any  sense  but  that  of  conquest.  Like  Goethe,  he 
had  the  august  arrogance  of  a  supreme  poet  who  is  conscious  that  he 
confers  immortality  on  a  thought  by  stealing  it,  and  that  what  is  stolen 
leaves  his  lips  so  glorified  in  expression  that  it  has  become  a  new  thing. 
A  great  deal  of  foolishness  has  been  said  about  plagiarism  ;  to  plagiarise 
is  the  instinct,  the  characteristic  audacity  of  almost  every  poet  of  the 
highest  class.  It  is  only  when  it  is  committed  by  a  small  poet  or 
riAAtoc+—  _jn  other  words,  when  skill  is  wanted,  and  the  hand  of  the 
>.  in  the  pocket  of  the  owner — that  the  action  becomes  blameable, 
_„  ^watemptible.  To  carry  out  no  further  an  argument  that  may  to 
some  readers  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  at  least  certain,  for  praise  or  blame, 
that  the  later  poems  of  Milton  are  studded  with  memories,  more  or  less 
faint  or  vivid,  of  the  works  of  numerous  previous  writers.  The  French 
didactic  poet,  Du  Bartas,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  the  translation  of 
Joshua  Sylvester,  supplied  him  with  ideas  ;  some  fine  images  and  a  whole 
train  of  thought  were  taken  from  the  richly-coloured  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph  of  the  younger  Giles  Fletcher ;  even  Cowley's  Davideis  was 
laid  under  contribution  for  Paradiss  Lost.  These  suggestions  and 
reminiscences  have  been  frequently  dwelt  upon,  but  not  so  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  still  bolder  appropriations  Milton  made  from  various 
foreign  writers.  Some  not'ce,  but  to  an  inadequate  extent,  has,  indeed, 
been  taken  of  the  influence  on  the  great  English  epic  of  the  Adamo  of 
the  Italian  dramatist,  J.  B.  Andrein',  who  died  shortly  befoi-e  Milton 
commenced  his  great  task.  It  is  probable  that  a  close  study  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  literature  would  bring  to  light  many  more  cases  of  Miltonic 
adaptation  and  suggestion.  But  the  most  full  and  curious  of  all  is  one 
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which  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  a  cursory  manner,  but 
never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer,  been  carefully  investigated/ 
This  is  the  amount  to  which  Milton  was  indebted  in  his  sketch  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels  to  the  choral  drama  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Dutch 
poet  Vondel. 

The  Dutch  language  was  not  so  little  studied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  it  now  is.  Elizabeth,  being  in  some  sort  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  the  Reformed  party  throughout  Europe,  supplied 
help  to  the  Netherlands  in  their  revolt  against  Spain  ;  and  when 
the  United  Provinces,  after  their  almost  single-handed  and  heroic 
struggles,  succeeded  in  establishing  for  themselves,  not  merely  inde- 
pendence, but  a  foremost  place  among  the  States  of  Europe,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  diplomatic  coquetting  between  Holland  and  England  before 
the  ultimate  jealousy  and  hatred  set  in.  The  sudden  political  start  made 
by  Holland  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  creation  of  a  bril- 
liant literature.  Within  twenty  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Federal  Commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  in  1581,  all  the 
greatest  names  in  Dutch  literature  were  born.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
imaginative  revival  all  over  the  North  of  Europe.  The  same  period  saw 
the  birth  of  Arrebo  and  of  Stjernhelm,  respectively  destined  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Danish  and  of  Swedish  poetry  ;  and  of  Martin  Opitz,  in  whom 
German  literature  threw  out  its  first  modern  blossom.  In  England  the 
great  Elizabethan  school  was  at  its  climax,  and  light  and  heat  radiated 
from  London  through  all  the  Reformed  countries.  But  in  Holland,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  all  the  elements  of  imaginative  production  seemed 
concentrated  and  intensified  in  a  brief  period  of  brilliance.  A  single 
century  sufficed  to  include  the  rise  and  decadence  of  Dutch  literature. 
The  year  of  revolt,  1568,  was  the  approximate  commencement  of  this 
period.  Philip  van  Marnix,  a  sort  of  Flemish  Rabelais,  is  named  as  the 
first  artificer  of  classic  Dutch  prose,  and  flourished  about  this  time ;  but 
the  real  imaginative  life  of  the  period  centres  around  a  species  of  Academy, 
founded  at  Amsterdam  by  the  poet  Samuel  Coster,  and  fantastically 
entitled  the  Chamber  of  the  Eglantine.  This  association  took  as  its 
motto  In  Liefde  Bloeijende  (Blossoming  in  Love),  and  in  process  of  time 
its  earlier  title  was  merged  in  the  more  familiar  appellation  of  "  The 
Brothers  blossoming  in  Love."  This  body  made  it  its  duty  to  collect  within 
itself  every  young  man  who  showed  any  tendency  to  poetic  gift,  and 
under  its  auspices  the  great  Dutch  poets  one  by  one  emerged  into  public 
notice.  A  taste  for  the  drama  had  come  from  Spain,  and  the  Brothers 
took  care  to  represent,  in  a  half  private  way,  the  dramatic  productions  of 
their  poets.  In  1600  a  youth  of  nineteen  was  admitted  among  the 
Brothers  whose  genius  was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  all  his  predecessors 
that  he  has  been  justly  named  the  father  of  Dutch  poetry.  This  was 
Pieter  Corneliszoon  Hooft,  of  whom  the  voluble  criticism  of  the  day 
asserted  that  he  was  "  more  ingenious  than  Euripides,  more  stately  than 
Virgil,  more  sublime  than  Horace,  more  wanton  than  Anacreon,  and 
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more  tender  than  Petrarch  ; "  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was 
a  writer  of  great  fluency  and  versatility.  He  was  more  than  this ;  he 
was  a  full-blooded  poet  of  the  Renaissance,  born,  like  Marlowe,  out  of 
his  due  time,  and  he  strove,  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the  domestic 
genius  of  his  fatherland,  to  introduce  the  rich  and  sensuous  forms  of  the 
South.  Travelling  in  his  youth  in  Italy,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
studying  the  antique,  it  was  Sannazaro  more  than  Theocritus,  Tasso 
rather  than  Virgil,  whom  he  followed  and  delighted  in.  On  his  return 
to  Amsterdam  he  charmed  and  bewildered  the  "  Brothers  blossoming  in 
Love  "  with  his  Granida,  the  first  and  almost  only  Dutch  pastoral  drama, 
and  shortly  afterwards  with  his  tragedies  of  Geraardt  van  Velzen  and 
Baeto.  The  school  of  poetry  so  commenced  had  a  brief  period  of  splendid 
activity.  The  unfortunate  poetess,  Tesselschade  Visscher,  whose  Lines  on 
the  Nightingale,  both  in  turns  of  fancy  and  in  measure,  recall  in  a  most 
curious  way  Shelley's  Skylark,  added  an  element  of  lyrical  passion  and 
melody ;  Bredero,  inspired  without  doubt  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
English  Elizabethan  drama,  founded  Dutch  comedy ;  Cats,  who,  although 
born  as  early  as  1577,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  production  than  these 
his  juniors,  introduced  that  curious  manner  of  domestic  poetry  which  is 
identified  with  his  name,  and  with  the  paintings  of  Teniers  and  De  Hooghe ; 
and  lastly,  the  greatest  of  the  writers  which  Holland  has  produced,  Joost 
van  den  Vondel,  composed  that  long  series  of  works  in  almost  every 
branch  of  poetic  art  which  has  given  him  a  name  in  European  literature. 
Yondel  was  born  at  Cologne  on  November  17,  1587,  and  died  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  February  5,  1679.  This  enormous  life,  which  began 
before  the  death  of  Spenser,  and  only  closed  seven  years  after  the  birth 
of  Addison,  was  devoted  almost  without  a  pause  to  the  production  of 
works  of  the  imagination.  The  writings  of  Yondel  form  a  library  in 
themselves  ;  and  few  poets,  except  the  inexhaustible  Lope  de  Vega,  have 
exceeded  him  in  the  quantity  of  their  writings.  Among  his  thirty-two 
dramas  two  have  remained  universal  favourites — his  domestic  tragedy  of 
Gijsbrecht  van  Aemstel,  and  his  scriptural  drama  of  Lucifer. 

As  early  as  1617  the  Chamber  "  Blossoming  in  Love"  gave  regular 
theatrical  representations  in  a  properly  constituted  building,  and  in  1637 
a  public  theatre  was  opened,  in  which,  on  the  first  night,  Gijibrecht  van 
Aemstel  was  produced.  After  the  death  of  Hooft  in  1647,  Vondel  con- 
tinued to  supply  dramas  for  this  house ;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose, 
when  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  that  he  wrote  the  Lucifer,  which  was 
brought  out  with  great  display  of  scenic  heavens,  but  after  two  nights 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  great  expense  it  involved.  It  was  then 
printed  in  1654.  Milton  was  living  in  the  "  pretty  garden-house  opening 
into  the  park,"  and  still  acting  as  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State, 
although  his  failing  sight  had  led  him,  some  months  before,  to  suggest 
Marvell  as  his  successor.  In  April  peace  had  been  made  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces,  and  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  kept  himself  well 
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versed  in  the  best  current  Dutch  literature.  There  were  frequent  inter- 
changes of  scholarly  civilities.  Huyghens  had  been  in  London  within 
Milton's  manhood,  burning  incense  to  the  English  poets,  and  carrying 
back  to  Holland  memories,  and,  alas  !  imitations  of  the  great  John  Donne. 
Such  a  poet  as  Hooft,  kindred  in  so  many  ways  to  Milton's  own  youth, 
divided  as  it  was  between  Puritanism  and  the  worship  of  beauty,  between 
pietism  and  sensuous  paganism,  cannot  but  have  attracted  his  learned  and 
curious  mind.  Hence,  one  may  well  believe  that  immediately  on  the 
publication  of  Vcndel's  Lucifer  a  copy  found  its  way  to  Milton;  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  last  books  he  read  with  his  own  faded  eyes. 
Four  years  afterwards — that  is,  in  1658 — he  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced Paradise  Lost,  and  in  1667,  thirteen  years  later  than  the  Dutch 
drama,  it  saw  the  light. 

"We  all  know  that,  in  the  great  English  epic,  the  Fall  of  the  Angels 
forms  a  vast  episode  in  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  In  Lucifer,  the 
angels  fill  the  foreground,  and  man  is  secondary  and  out  of  sight.  The 
scene  of  the  Dutch  drama  is  laid  in  heaven  itself,  and  never  leaves  it. 
Above,  just  beyond  our  vision,  God  remains  apart,  ineffable;  below, 
the  new  created  human  couple  walk  their  paradise  ;  but  we  never  tres- 
pass on  the  domain  of  either.  The  persons  are  all  angels,  and  when  the 
curtain  rises  they  are  all  blessed  and  serene.  This  apparent  serenity, 
however,  is  the  mask  of  a  suspicion  that  has  hardly  ripened  into  ill- 
feeling.  Belzebub  and  Belial  are  discovered  in  conversation  when  tho 
drama  opens ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  that  Apollyon  has  been  sent  by 
Lucifer,  the  Stadh  older  of  the  States  of  Heaven,  to  make  a  closer  inves- 
tigation of  Adam's  bliss,  and  the  condition  in  which  God  has  placed  him. 
Belial,  leaning  from  the  sheer  heights,  sees  Apollyon  rising  from  circle 
to  circle,  outspeeding  the  wind,  and  leaving  a  track  of  splendour  behind 
him.  He  soars  into  the  blue  hyaline  of  heaven,  while  the  celestial 
spheres  almost,  pause  upon  their  courses  as  they  lean  to  gaze  upon  his 
countenance ;  he  seems  to  them  no  angel,  but  a  flying  fire.  At  last, 
like  a  star,  he  alights  on  the  rim  of  heaven,  and  bears  in  his  hand  a 
golden  branch.  Belzebub  praises  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  this  branch 
in  very  luscious  alexandrines ;  its  golden  leaves  are  studded  with  aerial 
dew,  and  between  them  the  jocund  fruit  glows  with  crimson  and  with 
gold.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  rend  it  with  the  hands ;  the  very  sight  of  it 
fascinates  the  mouth.  If  such  fruits  can  be  eaten  in  Eden,  the  bliss  of 
angels  must  give  way  to  men.  To  this  light  hyperbole  Apollyon  re- 
sponds eagerly  and  seriously,  and  his  listeners  are  roused  to  enquire  in 
what  this  felicity  of  man  consists.  He  gives  a  very  spirited  and  poetical 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  earth,  and  a  vivid  but  rather  rococo 
description  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  earthly  paradise,  which 
he  praises  as  far  more  varied  and  exquisite  than  the  heavenly.  He 
passes  to  the  subject  most  interesting  to  his  hearers — the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  garden.  It  seems  that  at  the  moment 
that  he  fluttered  on  wide  pinions  over  Eden,  Adam  was  giving  names 
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to  all  the  animals.  Griffins  and  eagles  were  obedient  to  this  man,  and 
dragons  and  Behemoth,  and  even  Leviathan,  while  the  trees  and  bushes 
rang  with  melody.  But  of  all  marvels  this  has  amazed  him  most,  that 
the  two  inmates  of  the  garden  have  power  subtly  to  weave  together 
body  and  soul,  and  create  double  angels,  out  of  the  same  clay-flesh  and 
bones.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  no  doubt,  that  God  has  just  made  these 
two  strange  creatures,  that  he  may  reap  from  them  a  rich  harvest  of 
souls.  Apollyon  watches,  with  an  agony  of  jealousy  and  longing,  their 
joyous  dalliance;  and  at  last,  with  infinite  pain,  tears  himself  away 
from  a  scene  in  which  he  can  have  no  part.  But  of  all  the  beauties 
and  wonders,  he  praises  Woman  most,  and  grows  so  ecstatic  that  he 
declares — 

Search  all  our  angel  bands,  in  beauty  well  arrayed, 
They  will  but  monsters  seem,  by  the  dawn-light  of  a  maid. 
Belz.    It  seems  you  burn  in  love  for  this  new  woman-kind! 
Apoll.  My  great  wing-feather  in  that  amorous  flame,  I  find 

I've  singed !     'Twas  hard  indeed  to  soar  up  from  below, 
To  sweep,  and  reach  the  verge  of  Angelborough  so ; 
I  parted,  but  with  pain,  and  three  times  looked  around ; 
There  shines  no  seraph-form  in  all  the  setherial  bound 
Like  hers,  whose  hanging  hair,  in  golden  glory,  seems 
To  rush  down  from  her  head  in  a  torrent  of  sunbeams, 
And  flow  along  her  back.     So  clad  in  light  and  grace, 
Stately  she  treads,  and  charms  the  daylight  with  her  face  : 
Let  pearls  and  mother  o'  pearl  their  claims  before  her  furl, 
Her  brightness  passes  far  the  beauty  of  a  pearl ! 
Belz.     But  what  can  profit  man  this  beauty  that  must  fade, 
And  wither  like  a  flower,  and  shortly  be  decayed  ? 

The  description  that  closes  with  the  above  passage  bears  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Milton's  epic.  What 
follows  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  English  poet.  Apollyon  goes 
on  to  explain  that  an  eternity  is  assured  to  mankind  by  a  tree  of  im- 
mortal life  which  he  has  seen  in  the  midst  of  Eden,  by  eating  the  fruit 
of  which  man  will  live  for  ever,  and  the  number  and  power  of  his 
children  be  eternally  on  the  increase.  The  key-note  of  the  drama  is  then 
struck,  for  Bel/ebub,  quivering  with  jealousy,  exclaims — 

Man  thus  has  power  and  scope  to  wax  above  our  heads. 

At  this  moment  a  trumpet  is  heard,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  assemble. 
Gabriel,  •'  chief  of  the  angelic  guards,"  appears,  attended  with  the  chorus 
of  cherubim,  sent  as  herald  from  the  throne  of  God.  His  massage  is  to 
this  effect :  God  has  created  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  in  order 
that,  in  the  process  of  time,  he  may  ascend  up  the  staircase  of  the  world 
into  the  summit  of  uncreated  light,  the  infinite  glory.  Though  the 
spiritual  race  now  seems  to  overtop  all  others,  yet  God  has  from  eternity 
concluded  to  exalt  the  human  race,  and  to  transport  them  into  a 
splendour  which  is  not  different  from  that  of  God.  The  eternal  Word, 
clothed  in  flesh  and  bone,  anointed  as  Lord  and  Head  and  Judge,  you 
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shall  see  give  law  to  all  the  troops  of  spirits,  angels,  and  man,  from  his' 
unshadowed  kingdom.      Then  the  clear  flame  of  seraphim  shall   seem 
dark  beside  the  godlike  splendour  of  man.      This  is  destiny,  and  an  un- 
revokable  destiny.     A  burst  from  the  chorus — 

Whatever  Ileaven  decrees  shall  please  the  heavenly  host — 

softens  the  severity  of  Gabriel's  demeanour,  and  he  passes  on  to  discuss  the 
present  state  of  the  angelic  orders.  Yondel's  conceptions  in  this  respect 
are  simply^those  of  St.  Thomas  Aqiiinas  and  Dante  :  we  seem  to  move  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  as  we  read  of  the  inmost  hierarchy  of  seraphim, 
cherubim,  and  thrones ;  of  the  second  of  dominations,  virtues,  powers, 
and  the  outer  hierarchy  of  principalities,  archangels,  and  angels.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  Milton  also  was  not  free  from  the  technical 
expressions  of  a  celestial  cosmology  that  the  researches  of  science  had 
already  exploded.  To  return  to  the  earlier  part  of  Gabriel's  charge,  it 
will  be  noted  that  Vondel,  though  shadowy  in  his  theology,  fully  escapes 
that  rock  of  Arian  heresy  on  which  Milton  struck  in  his  Sixth  Book ; 
but,  once  started  on  the  primuni  mobile,  he  wanders  on  in  a  sufficiently 
tedious  prolixity.  At  length,  however,  the  speech  of  Gabriel  ceases,  and 
the  first  act  closes  with  a  long  antiphonal  ode  from  the  chorus.  As  this 
passage — almost  the  only  one  hitherto  translated  into  English — was  ren- 
dered with  some  success  by  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  a  version  of  it  here.  It  is  a  long  rhapsody  in  praise  of 
the  divine  attributes,  expressed  in  language  of  exceptional  sublimity,  and 
with  a  mingling  of  daring  theological  dogma  with  organ-harmony  of 
music  which  is  not  unworthy  of  those  that  "  sing,  and  singing  in  their 
glory  move." 

In  reviewing  this  first  act,  we  see  that,  as  in  Paradise  Lost,  jealousy 
is  the  seed  out  of  which  the  shoot  aad  flower  of  rebellion  bear  such  rapid 
fruit  of  destruction.  But  whereas  in  that  poem,  in  almost  precisely 
similar  terms,  God  himself  commands  obedience  to  the  Son,  "  whom  this 
day  I  have  begot,"  and  proclaims  His  superiority  to  the  angels,  which 
enflames  them  to  sullen  revolt,  it  is  here  the  ignominy  of  watching  the 
crescent  supremacy  of  the  vile  rival  man,  born  of  the  dust,  that  rouses 
the  jealous  anger  of  the  Princes  of  Angelborough.  The  causes  are 
widely  distinct ;  the  consequences  are  curiously  identical.  But  we  must 
not  press  on  too  fast :  when  the  first  act  closes,  all  appears  docile  and 
quiet  in  heaven  ;  if  complaint  there  be,  it  finds  no  voice  in  words. 

But  the  second  act  opens  in  startling  contrast  to  this  universal  sub- 
jection. Lucifer  himself  enters,  attended  by  Belzebub  and  other  of  his 
own  familiar  followers.  They  draw  rein  in  this  quiet  place,  and  the 
leader  opens  discourse  as  follows  : — 

Swift  spirits,  let  us  stay  the  chariot  of  the  dawn, 
For  high  enough,  in  sooth,  God's  morning-star  is  drawn, 
Yea,  driven  up  high  enough  !  'tis  time  for  my  great  car 
To  yield  before  the  advent  of  this  double  star, 
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That  rises  from  below,  and  seeks,  in  sudden  birth, 

To  tarnish  heaven's  gold  with  splendour  from  the  earth ! 

Embroider  no  more  crowns  on  Lucifer's  attiro, 

And  gild  his  forehead  not  with  eminent  dawn-firo 

Of  the  morning-star  enrayed,  that  rapt  archangels  prize,' 

For  see  another  blaze  in  the  light  of  God  arise  ! 

The  stars  grow  faint  before  the  eyes  of  men  below  ; 

'Tis  night  with  angels,  and  the  heavens  forget  to  glow. 

In  this  tone  of  almost  petulant  indignation  the  Stadholder  of  Heaven 
proceeds,  and  only  ceases  to  call  the  attention  of  Belzebub  to  the  sound 
that  reaches  them  from  far  away.  It  is  the  trumpet  of  Gabriel,  who 
pronounces  the  same  disastrous  message  at  another  of  the  gates  of 
Angelborough.  The  melancholy  of  Lucifer  is  stirred  and  roused  by  the 
passionate  declamations  of  Belzebub,  who  cries  that  an  earth-worm  has 
crept  out  of  a  clod  of  earth  that  he,  the  lord  of  heaven,  might  with 
downcast  eyes  and  bended  knees  adore  it.  Lucifer  had  best  not  wait 
for  the  order  to  lay  down  his  sceptre,  but  leave  his  throne  at  once,  and 
take  the  lyre  in  hand,  ready,  at  the  first  sight  of  man,  to  smite  its  chords 
with  a  servile  plectrum.  All  this  ironical  advice  is  little  to  the  taste  of 

the  prince. 

Nay,  that  will  I  resist,  so  be  it  in  my  power, 

he  cries ;  and  Belzebub  takes  instant  advantage  of  his  defiance  to  build 
him  up  in  conceit  of  his  own  majesty  and  power.  His  ever-crescent 
light,  the  first  and  nearest  God's,  no  captious  decree  can  diminish,  no 
upstart  mortal  approach.  Shall  a  voice  of  lower  pitch  thunder  from  the 
throne?  To  carry  out  this  vain  design  of  promoting  man,  were  to 
violate  the  sacred  right  of  the  eldest  child's  inheritance.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, actually  forced  on  the  angelic  orders,  might  provoke  all  heaven 
armed  against  one.  Lucifer  replies  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion, 
which  has  nothing  of  the  rebel  angel  in  it,  but  is  rather  inspired  by  the 
recent  memories  of  the  holy  struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
Spain  :  "  If  I  am  a  child  of  the  light,  a  ruler  over  the  light,  I  shall  pre- 
serve my  prerogative.  I  budge  before  no  tyrant,  nor  archtyrant.  Let 
who  will  budge,  I  will  not  yield  a  foot.  Here  is  my  fatherland. 
Let  me  perish,  so  long  as  I  perish  with  this  crown  upon  my  head,  this 
sceptre  in  my  fist,  and  so  many  thousands  of  dear  friends  around  me. 
That  fall  will  tend  to  honour  and  un withering  praise, 

En  liever  d'eerste  Vorst  in  eenigh  lager  hof, 

Dan  in't  gezalight  licht  de  tweede,  of  noch  een  minder, 

and  better  to  be  first  prince  of  some  lower  c~ourt,  than  in  the  blessed 
light  to  be  second,  or  even  less."  These  two  lines  are  not  less  famous  in 
Holland  than  is  with  us  that  single  line,  in  which  Milton  intensified  the 
expression  of  Vondel's  idea  in  half  the  number  of  words.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  vague  desires  and  unshaped  instincts  of  defiance,  the 
chariot  of  Gabriel,  in  whose  hands  the  book  of  God's  mysteries  lies 
folded,  is  driven  their  way,  and  Lucifer  determines  to  question  the 
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herald  further  as  to  the  actual  import  of  this  message  that  so  trenches  on 
angelic  pride.  Belzebub  leaves  him,  and  the  two  great  princes  meet. 
Lucifer  addresses  Gabriel  with  a  frank  statement  of  his  doubts  and 
apprehensions.  For  what  purpose  has  the  eternal  Grace  humiliated  its 
children  1  Why  has  the  angel  nature  been  thus  precipitated  into  dis- 
honour 1  Will  God  unite  eternity  to  a  beginning,  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  Creator  to  the  created  1  Must  innumerable  God-like  spirits, 
unweighted  by  bodies,  bow  before  the  gross  and  vile  element  of  mortal 
clay1?  He  closes  by  entreating  Gabriel  to  unlock  the  sealed  book  he 
holds,  and  explain  to  his  wondering  intelligence  this  terrible  paradox. 
To  this  eloquent  appeal  Gabriel  has  no  very  intelligible  reply  to  give  : 
he  repeats  the  statement  of  destiny,  he  charges  the  stadholder  with 
obedience ;  but  he  fails  to  give  any  very  salient  reasons  for  a  decree  that 
must  have  startled  and  perplexed  himself.  "  Obey  God's  trumpet !  you 
have  heard  his  will  ! "  is  the  sum  of  the  explanation  that  he  has  to  give. 
Lucifer  then  draws  a  picture  of  the  misery  of  those  coming  days, 
when  he  will  have  to  see  man  sitting  beside  the  Deity  upon  his  throne, 
and  watch  the  incense-censers  swinging  to  the  sound  of  thousand  thou- 
sand unanimous  chorales,  each  bar  of  which  will  dull  the  majesty  and 
diamond  rays  of  the  Morning  Star,  and  echo  like  wailing  in  the  courts  of 
heaven.  Gabriel  interposes  occasionally  with  commonplaces  about  obe- 
dience, duty,  and  contentment,  while  the  lament  of  Lucifer  grows  keenei 
and  shriller  as  he  mourns  beforehand  over  the  ruin  of  his  dignity.  Nay, 
even  of  God's  dignity ;  for  he  declares  that  if  the  fountain  of  light  is  to 
plunge  its  splendour  into  the  pit  of  a  morass,  the  heavens  will  be  struck 
blind,  the  stars  whirl  and  fall  dizzily  into  space,  and  disorder  and  chaos 
rule  in  Paradise.  It  is  to  give  God  his  right  that  he  thus  presumes  to 
oppose  his  decree.  To  which  Gabriel  pertinently,  if  rather  prosaically, 
answers :  "  You  are  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God's  name ;  but 
without  considering  that  God  knows  much  better  than  you  do  in  what 
his  greatness  consists."  He  quells  the  murmurs  of  the  stadholder  with 
some  sharp  words  about  the  necessity  of  cheerful  obedience,  and  bids 
him  see  to  it  that  his  feet  walk  in  the  steps  of  God's  revealed  wisdom. 
Belzebub,  being  left  alone  with  Lucifer,  hastens  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  obvious  effect  of  this  new  edict  will  be  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  stad- 
holder's  authority,  which,  indeed,  the  latter  needs  no  argument  to  per- 
ceive. Lucifer  vows  to  take  his  honour  into  his  own  hands ;  he  will 
raise  his  seat  into  the  very  centre  of  heaven,  past  all  the  circles  with 
their  starry  glory.  The  heaven  of  heavens  shall  furnish  him  with  a 
palace,  the  rainbow  shall  be  his  throne.  On  a  chariot  of  clouds,  borne 
up  on  air  and  light,  he  will  crush  and  override  all  opposition,  even  from 
the  Lord  of  earth  himself.  Or,  if  he  falls,  the  transparent  arch  of 
heaven  shall  burst  like  a  bubble,  and  all  the  universe  crash  in  chaos. 
He  summons  Apollyon  to  council.  In  the  dialogue  that  ensues  some 
dramatic  skill  is  shown,  though  Yondel's  force  lies  rather  in  description, 
in  gorgeous  expression,  and  in  lyric  rhetoric,  than  in  the  true  field  of  the 
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drama.  Lucifer  is  flushed  and  arrogant ;  Belzebub,  an  etherial  lago, 
hounds  him  on  to  rebellion ;  Apollyon  is  prudential  and  diffident,  a 
graceful  courtier,  who  hints  a  weak  point  and  hesitates  difficulties.  The 
argument  of  the  latter  is  that  Michael,  God's  Field-Marshal,  holds  the  key 
of  the  armoury ;  the  watch  is  entrusted  to  him,  and  not  a  star  can  move 
without  his  thorough  consciousness.  He  finely  exemplifies  the  serene 
strength  of  the  Deity  by  saying  that  although  the  Castle  of  Heaven 
should  set  its  diamond  gates  wide  open,  it  would  fear  not  craft,  nor 
ambush,  nor  attack.  Lucifer,  however,  decides  that  the  attempt  must  be 
made ;  but  first  of  all  Apollyon  is  sent  to  direct  Belial  to  sound  the 
minds  of  the  angels  ;  the  "  persuasive  accents  "  of  Belial,  as  in  Paradise 
Lost,  being  set  great  store  by  for  their  power  of  eloquent  dissimulation, 

since 

his  tongue 

Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  figure  of  Belzebub,  though  to  less 
marked  a  degree,  resembles  the  grand  figure  so  named  in  Milton's  poem. 
Lucifer  and  Belzebub  ascend  and  disappear  :  Belial  enters  with  Apollyon, 
who  is  now  eloquent  in  the  course  he  lately  shunned,  and  Belial  needs 
no  persuasion.  They  pass  to  whisper  the  project  of  rebellion  far  and 
wide  among  the  Orders.  While  they  are  busied  in  this  work,  the  stage 
is  crowded  with  the  Chorus  of  loyal  angels,  who  contemplate,  as  from 
the  Primum  Mobile,  the  Hierarchies  circling  in  the  Crystalline  Heaven, 
illuminated  by  the  uncreated  light,  as  Dante  in  the  Paradiso  gazed  on 
the  snow-white  Rose  of  the  Blessed.  They  witness  with  alarm  the  change 
that  comes  over  the  snowy,  starry  purity  of  the  Orders. 

Why  seem  the  courteous  angel-faces 

So  red  ?  Why  streams  the  holy  light 

So  red  upon  our  sight, 
Through  clouds  and  mists  from  mournful  places  ? 

What  vapour  dares  to  blear 

The  pure,  unspotted,  clear 

And  luminous  sapphire  ? 

The  flame,  the  blaze,  the  fira 
Of  the  bright  Omnipotence  ? 
Why  does  the  splendid  light  of  God 
Glow,  deepened  to  the  hue  of  blood, 

That  late,  in  flowing  thence, 
Gladdened  all  hearts? 

"What  is  the  cause,  they  cry  ?  Since,  but  now,  all  the  balconies  and 
battlements  of  heaven  were  thronged  by  myriads  of  happy  faces,  singing 
the  praise  of  Man  !  The  Anti-chorus  takes  up  its  parable  in  reply — = 

When  we,  enkindled  and  uplifted 

By  Gabriel's  trumpet,  in  new  ways 

Began  to  chant  God's  praise, 
The  perfume  of  rose-gardens  drifted 
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Through  paths  of  Paradise, 

And  such  a  dew  and  such  a  spice 
Distilled,  that  all  the  flowery  grass 
Eejoiced.  But  Envy  soon,  alas ! 

From  the  under-world  came  sneaking. 
A  mighty  crowd  of  spirits,  pale 
And  dumb  and  wan,  came,  tale  on  tale, 

Displeased,  some  new  thing  seeking ; 
With  brows  that  crushed  each  scowling  eye, 

And  happy  foreheads  bent  and  wrinkled ; 
The  doves  of  heaven,  here  on  high, 

Whose  innocent  pinions  sweetly  twinkled, 
Are  struck  with  mourning,  one  and  all, 
As  though  the  Heavens  were  far  too  small 
For  them,  now  Adam's  been  elected, 
And  such  a  crown  for  Man  selected. 
This  blemish  blinds  the  light  of  grace, 
And  dulls  the  flaming  of  God's  face. 

This  ode,  which  is  here  rendered  with  scrupulous  attachment  to  the 
original,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  alternation  of  exquisite  with 
tawdry  and  prosaic  imagery,  and  noble  with  flat  and  poor  expression, 
which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  Vondel's  writings.  These  choruses  at 
the  close  of  each  act  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Lucifer,  but  common  to 
Dutch  dramatic  poetry  generally.  We  have  in  English  an  exactly 
analogous  example  in  the  Cleopatra  of  Samuel  Daniel,  a  tragedy  written 
in  rhymed  verse,  with  solemn  choral  variations. 

In  the  second  act  the  rebellion  has  been  confined  to  the  desires  of  a 
few  princes ;  in  the  third  act  it  has  taken  fast  hold  of  the  multitude. 
The  whole  process  is  precisely  that  recounted  in  Book  V.,  lines  616-710, 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Belial  and  Apollyon  have  passed  far  and  wide  among 
the  ranks  of  the  angels,  and,  while  calling  them  together  under  the 
banner  of  Lucifer,  have  "  cast  between  ambiguous  words  and  jealousies 
to  sound  or  taint  integrity."  The  angels  are  discovered  huddling  together, 
with  all  their  beauty  tarnished,  drowned  in  grief  and  deep  sunk  in  their 
own  melancholy  thoughts,  and,  ever  and  anon,  with  one  voice  they  cry — 
Alas  !  alas !  alas !  where  has  our  bliss  departed  ? 

The  loyal  Chorus  are  properly  displeased  with  this  excessive  and 
groundless  show  of  depression.  They  declare  that  Heaven  freezes  with 
the  wind  of  their  lamentations.  The  azure  ether  is  not  accustomed  to 
hear  a  music  of  affliction  go  up  in  vapour  through  its  joyous  vault. 
Triumphs,  songs,  and  symphonies  on  stringed  instruments  befit  the 
blessed.  They  call  upon  their  fellow-choristers  to  aid  them  in  cheering 
these  sorrowful  souls.  But  the  Luciferists,  as  they  are  now  called,  only 
repeat  their  monotonous  cry — 

Alas  !  alas  !  alas !  where  has  our  bliss  departed  ? 

The  Chorus  reminds  them  of  their  being.  They  were  born  to  be 
joyous ;  brought  forth,  like  flowers,  upon  a  beam  of  the  glory  of  God  : 
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created  to  hover  and  flash  through  the  unshadowed  light  of  life.  At  last 
the  Luciferists  enquire  if  the  Chorus  is  really  in  earnest  in  asking  them 
why  they  mourn ;  is  it  not  well  enough  known  that  the  angels  have 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  to  make  room  for  the  dull  brood  of  Man  1 
The  charter  given  by  God  has  been  repealed  ;  the  sun  of  spirits  is  sud- 
denly gone  down,  and,  burying  their  faces  in  their  folded  wings,  they 
repeat  once  more  their  miserable  refrain.  The  Chorus,  excellent  persons 
with  whom  the  readers  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  have  patience,  exclaims  : 
"  How  dare  you  censure  the  high  ordinance  ?  This  seems  like  a  revolt ! 
Oh,  my  brothers,  cease  this  lamentation  and  defiance,  and  bow  yourselves 
under  the  inevitable  yoke  !  "  This  exemplary  advice  is  severely  criticised 
by  the  Luciferists ;  and  a  long  discussion  ensues,  in  which  each  party  says 
a  single  line,  after  the  occasional  manner  of  most  Greek  plays.  The  ball 
of  argument  is  tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  both  speak  well,  the 
Luciferists,  however,  with  most  point  and  wit.  The  great  seducers,  Belial 
and  Apollyon,  then  come  upon  the  scene,  and  affect  the  greatest  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  ranks  of  angels  plunged  in  sorrow  and  wrapped 
about  with  desolation.  They  enquire,  with  simulated  anxiety,  into  the 
cause  of  this ;  but  the  Luciferists  are  sad  beyond  speech,  and  the  Chorus 
replies  :  "  They  mourn  that  the  state  of  Man  triumphs,  that .  God  will 
entwine  his  being  with  Adam's,  and  spirits  be  subject  to  human  authority. 
There  you  learn  briefly  the  ground  of  their  sorrow."  The  Chorus  further 
begs  that  Belial  will  settle  the  dispute  ;  but  without  advantage  to  itself, 
for  the  angel-princes  take,  of  course,  the  rebel  standpoint,  and  argue  with 
more  subtlety  than  the  lower  Luciferists.  The  wrangling  progresses 
further,  the  one  side  continually  preferring  their  charge  of  a  promise 
broken,  a  charter  disannulled,  and  the  other  repeating  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  the  formula  that 

Obedience  pleases  God,  the  Ruler  of  our  day, 

Far  more  than  incense  clouds  or  godlike  music  may. 

Belial  at  last  sums  up  in  saying — 

Equality  of  grace  would  fit  the  Godhead  best  ; 

a  rebellious  assumption  of  superior  justice,  which  rouses  the  Chorus  to  a 
somewhat  long-winded  summary  of  the  contrast  between  the  supremacy 
of  the  Creator  and  the  subjection  of  the  created.  During  the  closing 
words  of  this  harangue,  the  clouds  and  lurid  fiery  blaze  increase,  and 
out  of  the  sinister  gloom  appeal's  Belzebub.  On  his  appearance,  the 
miserable  Luciferists  repeat  their  uniform  cry.  The  new-comer  consoles 
them,  and  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer — 

0  cease  from  wailing  ;  rend  your  badges  and  your  robes 
No  longer  without  cause,  but  make  your  faces  bright, 
And  let  your  foreheads  flash,  0  children  of  the  light ! 
The  shrill  sweet  throats,  that  thank  the  Deity  with  song, 
Behold,  and  be  ashamed  that  ye  have  mixed  so  long 
Discords  and  bastard  tones  with  music  so  divine. 
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The  followers  of  Lucifer  reply.  They  are  now  so  enraged  that  they 
declare  themselves  ready  to  smother  Man  in  his  own  blood,  rather  than 
permit  his  usurpation.  They  entreat  Belzebub  to  lead  them  on  to 
battle,  and  they  swear  to  follow  his  standard.  Belzebub,  "than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sits,"  with  dignified  indignation  admirably  dis- 
played, rejects  the  proposition  of  the  mutineers,  and  enters  into  a  long 
argument  with  them,  in  which  he  pretends  slowly  to  be  persuaded  of 
their  wrongs.  He  further  feigns  to  be  exceedingly  moved  by  the  defal- 
cation of  Apollyon  and  Belial,  but  he  steadily  refuses  their  offer  of 
leadership,  unless  they  will  permit  him  to  lead  them,  as  suppliants  for  mercy, 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  motive  for  the  unctuous 
zeal  of  this  last  offer,  for,  while  the  words  are  in  his  mouth,  the  magnifi- 
cent presence  of  Michael  is  before  us.  The  Field-Marshal  addresses 
Belzebub  in  a  haughty  tone,  and,  in  spite  of  this  last  flosculus  which  has 
fallen  from  his  lips,  roundly  accuses  him  of  stirring  up  rebellion.  Belze- 
bub, nothing  abashed,  humbly  rebuts  the  charge,  and  prays  Michael  to 
assist  him  in  interfering  in  favour  of  peace.  Michael  thereupon  offers,  in 
a  sufficiently  peremptory  tone,  to  lay  their  petition  before  the  Deity. 
The  Luciferists  boldly  insist  on  their  right,  and  blaze  up  into  the  most 
absolute  defiance.  Michael  thereupon  warns  them  that  those  who  fight 
against  him  fight  against  God  ;  but  the  rebel  host  shriek  back  that  the 
stadholder,  Lucifer,  is  on  their  side.  Michael  can  hardly  believe  it; 
and  then,  in  thunderous  rhetoric,  he  calls  down  divine  vengeance  upon 
them,  and,  gathering  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  about  him,  soars  upward 
to  lay  the  matter  at  God's  feet.  Belzebub  raises  the  courage  of  the 
Luciferists  by  announcing  the  advent  of  Lucifer,  who  approaches  on  his 
chariot,  and  greets  them  with  great  dignity  of  speech.  The  Luciferista 
pour  out  their  anguish  to  him  thus — 

Forbid  it,  Lucifer,  nor  suffer  that  our  ranks 

Be  mortified  so  low  and  sink  without  a  crime, 

While  Man,  above  us  raised,  may  flash  and  beam  sublime 

In  the  very  core  of  light,  from  which  we  seraphim 

Pass  quivering,  fnll  of  pain,  and  fade  like  shadows  dim. 

****** 

We  swear,  by  force,  beneath  thy  glorious  flag  combined, 
To  set  thee  on  the  throne  for  Adam  late  designed  ! 
We  swear,  with  one  accord,  to  stay  thine  arm  for  ever ; 
Lift  high  thy  battle-axe  !  our  wounded  rights  deliver! 

Lucifer,  however,  still  deems  it  politic  to  feign  a  loyal  and  pious  mind ; 
but  at  length  he  gives  way,  especially  to  the  arguments  of  Belzebub.  To 
his  own  superior  intelligence  the  contest  seems  hopeless,  the  battle  lost 
before  it  is  fought.  But  at  last  he  cries — 

I  will  content  me,  then,  force  to  resist  by  force ! 

But  he  stops  the  shouts  of  delight  with  which  this  concession  is  greeted, 
to  bid  the  princes  take  witness  that  he  is  forced  into  this  step  by  the  need 
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to  protect  God's  realm  against  usurpation.  Belzebub,  then,  like  some 
arch-heretic  or  anti-pope,  busies  himself  to  prepare  divine  honours  for  the 
new  deity.  The  crowd  take  up  the  idea,  and  shout — 

Crown,  crown  with  triumph  great  God  Lucifer. 

At  the  command  of  Belzebub,  they  bring  perfumes  and  burn  them  before 
him,  and  in  choral  antiphonies  they  sing  his  praise. 

Follow  the  chief,  whose  trumpet  and  whose  drum 

Protect  the  crown  of  Angeldom ! 
Behold,  behold,  how  the  Morning  Star  outflashes ! 

They  pass  away  in  triumph,  and  the  Heavenly  Chorus  descends, 
filling  the  vacant  scene,  and  trilling  a  mournful  epode  to  this  dithy- 
rambic  passion,  full  of  pain  and  anxious  wonder. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  a  most  Miltonic  blare  of  martial  melody. 
All  heaven  is  in  a  blaze,  and  Gabriel  speeds  to  bid  Michael  prepare  to 
defend  God's  name.  The  third  part  of  heaven  has  sworn  fealty  to  the 
traitorous  Morning  Star,  and  lead  him  on  with  shouts  and  singing. 
Melancholy  and  depression  have  now  seized  the  loyal  angels,  and  the  un- 
faded  seraphim  sit  brooding  on  their  woe.  To  Michael,  who  demands 
to  leam  what  effect  the  news  produced  at  the  Throne  of  God  himself, 
Gabriel  replies — 

I  saw  God's  very  gladness  with  a  cloud  of  woe 
O'er-shadowed,  and  there  burst  a  flame  out  of  the  gloom 
That  pierced  the  eye  of  light,  and  hung,  a  brand  of  doom, 
Eeady  to  fall  in  rage.     I  heard  the  mighty  cause 
Where  Mercy  pleaded  long  with  God's  all-righteous  laws, 
Grace,  soothly  wise  and  meek,  with  Justice  arguing  well. 
I  saw  the  Cherubim,  who  on  their  faces  fell, 
And  cried  out  "  Mercy,  mercy !  God,  let  Justice  rest !  " 
But  even  as  that  shrill  sound  to  his  great^footstool  pressed, 
And  God  seemed  almost  moved  to  pardon  and  to  smile, 
Up  curled  the  odious  smoke  of  incense  harsh  and  vile 
Burned  down  below  in  praise  of  Lucifer,  who  rode 
With  censers  and  bassoons  and  many  a  choral  ode  ; 
Then  Heaven  withdrew  its  face  from  such  impieties, 
Cursed  of  God  and  Spirits  and  all  the  Hierarchies. 

Michael,  thereupon,  in  a  speech  of  great  poetic  vigour,  calls  the  bat- 
talions of  heaven  to  arms.  They  all  pass  out,  and  the  scene  is  filled 
by  the  Luciferists,  who  enter,  accompanying  Lucifer  and  Belzebub. 
They  cry  to  be  instantly  led  to  storm  the  ranks  of  Michael ;  but  Lucifer 
first  enquires  into  the  condition  of  his  own  army,  and  then  proceeds  to 
take  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  He  bids  them  remember  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  recede,  but  they  have  taken  a  step  at  once  fatal  and  fortunate 
which  now  forces  them  with  violence  to  tear  from  their  necks  the  yoke 
of  slavery  to  Adam's  sons.  But  whilst  they  shout  in  answer,  and 
rapturously  pledge  themselves  to  follow  the  Morning  Star,  a  herald  is  seen 
winging  his  way  towards  them  from  the  height  of  heaven.  This  is 
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Raphael,  sent  on  a  last  embassy  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  posi- 
tion of  Raphael  in  this  act  closely  resembles  that  of  Abdiel,  "  faithful 
found  among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he,"  in  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Book 
of  Paradise  Lost.  In  each  case  a  single  seraph  opposes  Lucifer  at  the 
moment  of  his  violent  action,  alone,  in  his  own  palace,  and  undaunted 
by  the  hostile  scorn  of  myriads.  There  is,  however,  the  important  dis- 
tinction that  Raphael  is  an  ambassador,  while  the  beautiful  figure  of 
Abdiel  distinguishes  itself  by  standing  out  in  unshaken  loyalty  from  the 
very  ranks  of  the  insurgents  themselves.  The  resemblance  is  least 
marked  in  the  opening  words  of  Raphael's  address.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  lofty  arrogance  of  Michael  or  the  cold  impartiality  of  Gabriel, 
Raphael  flings  himself,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  on  the  neck  of  the  stad- 
holder.  He  says  that  he  brings  balsam  from  the  lap  of  God ;  all  will 
still  be  forgiven,  if  the  rebel  angels  be  disarmed,  and  if  Lucifer  return  to 
his  loyalty.  He  weeps  in  picturing  to  the  assembly,  in  florid  and 
impassioned  language,  how  in  the  old  happier  days  Lucifer  bloomed  in 
Paradise,  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  of  Godhead,  blossoming  out  of  a 
cloud  of  dew  and  fresh  roses.  He  reminds  Lucifer  that  his  festal  robes 
stood  out  stiff  with  pearls  and  turquoises,  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
bright  gold.  He  describes  him,  exactly  as  Memling  or  Van  der  Goes 
would  have  painted  him  two  centuries  earlier,  standing  behind  the  throne 
of  some  gorgeous  Madonna,  with  his  gold  hair  streaming  against  the 
clear  green  and  blue  of  a  distant  strip  of  landscape,  or  glancing  among 
his  jewellery,  as  he  crushes  an  enemy  under  his  mailed  foot.  It  would 
have  well  suited  a  painter  of  that  effluent  period  to  paint  the  stadholder, 
as  Raphael  describes  him,  with  the  heaviest  sceptre  of  heaven  in  his 
hand,  and  blazing  like  a  sun  among  the  circling  stars.  The  arguments 
of  Raphael  are  more  worldly  than  those  of  Abdiel.  He  is  afraid  that 
Lucifer's  beauty  will  be  changed  into  the  semblance  of  a  griifin  or 
dragon  or  other  monstrous  thing,  and  stimulates  his  vanity  in  the  hope 
of  changing  his  purpose.  At  last  he  interposes  force,  or  a  courteous 
semblance  of  force,  and  strives  to  wrest  the  battle-axe  out  of  one  of  the 
stadholder's  hands,  and  his  buckler  out  of  the  other.  The  arch-rebel 
replies  with  dignity  to  these  familiarities,  and  utterly  rejects  his  overtures 
of  peace.  Raphael  argues,  but  in  vain  ;  for  Lucifer  declares  that  Adam's 
honour  is  the  whetstone  of  his  battle-axe,  and  that  he  has  but  to  reflect 
on  the  indignity  which  has  been  threatened  to  the  angels,  to  grasp  more 
tightly  the  weapon  that  must  wipe  out  the  memory  of  that  insolence. 
Raphael  takes  it  absolutely  for  granted  that  the  rebellion  will  instantly 
and  utterly  fail ;  and,  finding  Lucifer  deaf  to  his  loving  and  sentimental 
entreaties,  he  threatens  him  with  the  punishment  prepared  for  him.  He 
declares  that  a  pool  of  sulphur,  bottomless,  horrible,  has  in  this  very 
hour  gaped  to  receive  him.  To  all  this  Lucifer  cannot  listen  with 
patience;  he  repels  him  with  indignation  and  defiance.  Raphael  con- 
tinues, however,  calling  him  the  perjured  leader  of  a  blind  conspiracy, 
and  de^aring  that  the  chams  are  actually  being  forsred  for  his  limbs. 
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In  a  brilliant  passage  Lucifer  wavers  and  sickens,  wonders  if  he  dare 
return  to  his  duty,  seeks  vainly  for  counsel  and  confidence,  but  is  con- 
stantly held  up  by  his  pride  and  rage.  At  the  moment  that  he  wavers 
most,  the  trumpet  of  God  sounds  through  the  circles  of  heaven,  and  it  is 
too  late.  The  battle  breaks  upon  his  despair,  but  Apollyon  is  full  of 
hope  and  daring.  Raphael,  in  an  agony  of  regret,  and  with  a  breaking 
heart,  remains  on  the  scene,  while  the  Luciferists  rush  to  battle.  To  him 
the  Chorus  of  good  angels  enters,  and  they  with  him  join  in  a  hymn  of 
passionate  entreaty  to  God  even  now,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to  exercise  the 
glorious  privilege  of  pardon. 

So  closes  the  fourth  act ;  and  when  the  fifth  opens,  Raphael  is  dis- 
covered at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  giving  rapturous  thanks 
for  its  victorious  issue.  He  has  not  fought  in  it  himself,  but  he  has  been 
watching  from  far  off,  and  now  he  sees  the  shields  of  good  angels 
returning,  and  glittering  like  suns,  each  shield-sun  streaming  triumphant 
day.  Uriel  comes  to  him  out  of  the  ranks,  and  as  he  crosses  the  plain  of 
heaven  he  swings  his  flaming  sword  till  its  rays  are  flashed  back  from 
the  facets  of  his  diamond  helmet.  Called  upon  by  Raphael  to  describe 
the  fight,  Uriel  tells  how  God  commanded  Michael,  the  prince  of  his 
army,  and  faithful  Gabriel,  next  to  him  in  command,  to  lead  forth  the 
invincible  ranks  of  the  angels  against  the  rebellious  godless  army,  and  to 
sweep  them  from  the  pure  azure  of  heaven  into  the  gulf 

which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  fall. 

Straightway  the  heavenly  army  flew  to  victory  like  an  arrow  from 
the  bow.  Unnumbered  multitudes  of  celestial  warriors,  well-marshalled, 
they  progressed  in  a  three-cornered  phalanx,  a  triangle  of  advance,  a 
unity  in  a  three-pointed  light.  Michael,  with  the  lightning  in  his  hand, 
led  the  van.  Meanwhile  the  rebel  host  wa~s  speeding  to  meet  them  with 
no  less  velocity. 

Their  army  waxed  apace,  and  like  a  crescent  moon 

Threw  out  two  points  like  horns  that  gained  upon  us  soon, 

Or  like  the  star  that  fronts  the  Bull  i'  the  Zodiack, 

And  the  other  monsters  quaint  that  wheel  around  his  track 

With  golden  horns  bedight. 

One  horn  is  led  by  Belial  and  one  by  Belzebub,  while  Lucifer  brings 
on  the  van.  The  description  of  the  Apostate,  though  with  barocco 
details  omitted  by  the  purer  taste  of  Milton,  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
celebrated  analogous  passage  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost.  En- 
circled by  his  staff-bearers  and  green  liveries,  in  golden  harness,  on  which 
his  coat  of  arms  shone  in  glowing  purple,  he  sat  in  his  sun-bright  chariot, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  thickly  inlaid  with  rubies.  Like  a  lion  or  fell 
dragon  he  raged  for  the  fight,  and  his  soul  flamed  athirst  for  destruction ; 
nor,  as  he  flashed  through  the  field,  could  any  foe  see  his  back,  sown  all 
over  with  stars.  With  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  left  arm  a 
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buckler  engraved  with  the  Morning  Star,  he  rushed  into  the  fray.  Raphael 
interrupts  again  to  mourn  over  the  beauty  of  this  phoenix,  now  doomed 
to  endless  flame,  but  bids  Uriel  proceed.  The  latter  describes  how  the 
battle  burst  in  a  hail  of  burning  darts,  and  the  whole  air  was  thunder. 
After  this  artillery  had  expended  its  force  the  armies  met  on  closer  terms, 
and,  lighting  down  from  their  chariots,  met  hand  to  hand  with  club  and 
halbert,  sabre,  spear,  and  dagger.  The  plumes  of  the  angels  were  singed 
with  lightning,  and  all  their  gorgeous  panoplies  were  mingled  in  undis- 
tinguishable  confusion,  so  that  one  saw  turquoise-blue  and  gold,  diamond 
and  pearl,  mixed  and  jarred  together,  nor  knew  which  splendour  belonged 
to  which  angel.  Again  and  again  repulsed,  still  Lucifer  brought  back 
his  shattered  army,  still  only  to  break  like  a  wave  on  the  iron  ranks  of 
the  blessed.  At  last  from  a  height  he  poured  his  forces  on  them ;  and 
Yondel,  in  describing  the  charge,  adds  a  figure  of  speech  which  may  havo 
been  inspired  by  one  of  the  landscapes  which  Jacob  Ruysdael  was  just 
beginning  to  exhibit  at  Amsterdam,  but  which  can  hardly  be  drawn  from 
the  home-staying  poet's  own  experience — 

Like  some  great  inland  lake  or  northlaud  -waterfall 

That  breaks  upon  the  rocks  and  raves  with  rushing  brawl ; 

A  terror  to  wild  beasts  in  deep  sequestered  valleys, 

Through  stones  and  down  from  heights  in  mighty  jets  it  sallies. 

Then  the  battle  raged  more  than  ever ;  the  vaults  of  heaven  were  deafened 
with  "  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset ;  "  but  the  point  of  Michael's  array 
pierced  the  half-moon  of  Lucifer's  with  a  lurid  blaze  of  red  and  blue  sul- 
phurous flame,  and  with  blow  on  blow,  like  thunder-clap  on  thunder-clap, 
in  spite  of  all  Lucifer's  fierce  endeavour,  struck  it  apart  and  divided  it. 
Then,  soaring  high  above  the  fight  in  his  bright  steel  array,  Lucifer 
gloomed  like  a  blue  dragon,  poisoning  the  whole  air  with  his  split  tongue 
and  blowing  odious  vapours  through  his  nostrils.  At  last  Michael  and 
he  were  face  to  face,  and  around  them  half  the  battle  paused  to  watch 
the  encounter  of  two  such  magnificent  princes.  First  Lucifer  swung  high 
his  battle  axe  with  intent  to  fell  God's  banner,  on  which  the  mystic 
name  of  the  Creator  stood  blazoned  in  crystalline  splendour.  But  Michael 
shouted  to  him  to  beware  and  to  yield — to  lead  off  his  godless  rout,  or 
else  prepare  to  suffer  the  worst  pangs  of  punishment.  But  the  maddened 
archangel  strove  all  the  more  to  cleave  the  diamonds  that  formed  the 
sacred  name,  but  the  moment  he  touched  them  the  blade  of  his  battle-axe 
sprang  to  atoms.  Then  Michael  grasped  his  lightning  sword,  and  cleft 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  blessed  through  helmet  and  head.  He  fell  heavily 
out  of  his  chariot.  Then  Apollyon  felt  the  flaming  sword  of  Uriel.  Bel- 
zebub  still  raged,  Belial  still  defied  the  hosts  of  God  ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
stadholder  had  fully  broken  the  half-moon  of  the  rebel  onset,  although 
the  giant  Orion  attempted  to  lead  a  return  charge.  Uriel  compares  the 
appearance  of  the  fallen  archangel  to  that  of  an  ass,  a  rhinoceros,  and 
an  ape,  such  an  uncouth  monster  did  he  seem  lying  prone  on  the  battle- 
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field.  Apollyon  fled  ;  and  soon  he  and  all  the  rest  were  driven  thunder- 
struck before  the  sword  of  Michael  till  they  came  to  the  abyss  that  gaped 
to  receive  them,  and  were  hurried  down,  roaring  and  yelping,  into  the 
jaws  of  hell  itself,  while  Michael,  returning,  was  greeted  with  cymbals, 
shawms,  and  tambours. 

The  remarkable  points  of  resemblance  between  th:s  long  and  spirited 
description  of  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  that  given  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Paradise  Lost  are,  of  course,  far  too  close  and  too  numerous  to 
be  mere  coincidences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  deep 
impression  made  on  Milton's  imagination  by  the  battle  in  the  Lucifer 
remained  vividly  before  him  when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  same  branch 
of  his  subject.  In  some  respects  the  earlier  poet  has  distinctly  the 
advantage.  He  gives  but  one  fight ;  while  Milton,  for  no  intelligible 
reason,  divides  the  action  between  three  days.  The  addition  of  the  gun- 
powder and  the  ridiculous  tossing  about  of  mountains  torn  up  from  their 
bases  are  certainly  no  improvements  upon  the  simpler,  more  human 
description  of  Vondel.  In  volume  of  melody  and  in  the  beauty  of  indi- 
vidual passages  the  English  poet,  of  course,  far  exceeds  the  Dutch. 

Uriel  ceases  his  discourse  as  Michael  and  the  victorious  Chorus  enter. 
They  sing  this  ode,  curious  for  its  variations  of  metre  and  the  eccentric 
distribution  of  its  rhymes — 

Blest  be  the  hero's  hour, 

Who  smote  the  godless  power, 
And  his  might,  and  his  light,  and  his  standard, 

Down  toppling  like  a  tower ; 

His  crown  was  near  God's  own, 

But  from  his  lofty  throne, 
With  his  might,  into  night  he  hath  vanished  ; 

God's  name  must  shine  alone. 

Outblazed  the  uproar  fell, 

When  valorous  Michael 
With  the  brand  in  his  hand  quenched  the  passion 

Of  spirits  that  dared  rebel. 

He  holds  God's  banner  now  ; 

With  laurels  crown  his  brow ! 
Peace  shall  reign  here  again,  and  her  forehead 

Shall  vanquished  Discord  bow. 

Amid  the  conquering  throng 

Praises  to  God  belong  ; 
Honour  bring  to  the  King  of  all  kingdoms ! 

He  gives  us  stuff  for  song. 

Michael,  in  a  triumphal  harangue,  proclaims  the  victory  of  the  loyal 
cause,  and  points  to  the  hosts  of  the  fallen  angels,  ever  sinking  dizzily 
downwards,  writhing,  accursed,  misshapen.  It  is  at  this  minute  that 
Gabriel  hastily  enters,  bearing  most  startling  tidings — 

Gabriel,  Alas  !  alas  !  alas  !  to  adverse  fortune  bow  ! 

What  do  ye  her*  ?    In  vain  are  songs  of  triumph  now, 
In  rain  of  spoil  of  arms  and  gonfalons  ye  boast ! 
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Michael  What  hear  I,  Gabriel? 

Gobi-id.  0!  Adam  is  fallen  and  lost! 

The  father  and  the  stock  of  all  the  human  race 
Most  grievously  hath  erred  and  lies  in  piteous  case. 

Lucifer  has  gathered  together  the  remnants  of  his  army  in  the  bowels 
of  hell,  and,  to  hide  them  from  God's  eye,  has  concealed  them  in  a  cloud, 
a  dark  cavern  of  murder.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  hellish  council, 
he  addresses  them,  precisely  as  in  Milton,  and  proposes  to  them  to  attack 
man  by  force  or  subtlety  ;  the  seduction  of  the  human  race  is  agreed  upon. 
Lucifer  gloats  over  the  future  misery  of  man,  fallen  like  themselves,  and 
rejoices  to  imagine  that  this  will  complete  their  revenge  on  God,  and 
ensure  the  defeat  of  his  purposes.  Belial  is  then  deputed  to  make  his 
way  up  from  hell  to  the  Terrene  Paradise,  and,  having  accomplished  the 
journey,  he  tempts  Eve  exactly  as  recounted  in  Genesis,  and  she  falling 
is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  How  Eve  gives  her  husband  the  apple, 
and  how  they  awake  in  dolorous  plight  fi'om  their  state  of  happy 
innocence,  is  pathetically  told.  God  thunders  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden ;  and  Michael  bids  Uriel  undertake  the  duty,  that  in  Paradise  Lost 
he  undertakes  himself,  of  driving  the  guilty  pair  out  of  Eden  with  the 
two-edged  flaming  sword.  Michael  then  charges  other  archangels  with 
the  final  punishment  of  the  rebel  and  now  intriguing  angels,  and  with 
this  doom  of  endless  pain  the  drama  closes — 

Ozias,  to  whose  fist  the  very  Godhead  gave 

The  heavy  hammer  framed  of  diamond  beaten  out, 

And  chains  of  ruby,  clamps  and  teeth  of  metal  stou*-, 

Go  hence,  and  take  and  bind  the  hellish  host  that  rage, 

Lion  and  Dragon  fell,  whose  banners  dared  to  wage 

War  with  us  thus.     Speed  swift  on  their  accursed  flight, 

And  bind  them  neck  and  claw,  and  fetter  them  with  might. 

The  key  which  to  the  gates  of  their  foul  pit  was  fitted 

Is,  Azarias,  now  into  thy  care  committed  ; 

Go  hence,  and  thrust  therein  all  that  our  power  defied. 

Maceda,  take  this  torch  I  to  your  zeal  confide, 

And  flame  the  sulphur-pool  in  the  centre  of  the  world  ; 

There  torture  Lucifer,  and  leave  his  body  curled 

In  everlasting  fire,  with  many  a  prince  accursed, 

Where  Sorrow,  wretched  Pain,  numb  Horror,  Hungrr,  Thirst, 

Despair  without  a  hope,  and  Conscience  with  her  sting 

May  measure  out  their  meed  of  endless  suffering. 

When  we  consider  to  how  great  an  extant  an  English  writer  was 
about  to  lorrow  from  this  poem,  it  is  singular  to  find  its  Dutch  author 
acknowledging  a  debt  to  a  now  forgotten  English  writsr.  In  the 
learned  and  interesting  preface  to  his  play,  Vondal  notes,  while  citing 
earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject,  "  among  English  Protastants,  too, 
the  learned  pen  of  Richard  Baker  has  discussed  very  broadly  in  prose 
the  fate  of  Lucifer  and  all  the  matter  of  the  rebellious  spirits."  This 
was  Sir  Richard  Baker  whose  Chronicle  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  so 
fond  of;  a  wealthy  but  imprudent  gentleman,  who  ended  his  days  in  the 
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Fleet  Prison.  No  doubt  the  passage  referred  to  by  the  Dutch  poet  is 
to  be  found  in  Baker's  Meditations  and  Disquisitions,  a  somewhat  un- 
common theological  work,  to  which  the  present  writer  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  referring. 

The  Lucifer  was  not  received  very  favourably  in  Holland.  It  was 
true  that  the  violent  and  internecine  strife  of  the  two  great  religious 
parties,  the  burning  and  parching  zeal  to  which  the  noble  Barneveld 
had  fallen  a  victim  thirty  years  before,  had  in  a  great  measure  cooled 
down.  But  still  fanatic  rage  ran  very  high  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  one  attack  after  another  was  made  upon  "  the  false  imaginations," 
"  hellish  fancies,"  and  "  irregular  and  unscriptural  devices  "  of  Yondel's 
beautiful  diama.  An  effort  was  made  in  February  1654  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  "  the  tragedy  made  by  Joost  van  den  Vondel, 
named  Luisevar,  treating  in  a  fleshly  manner  the  high  theme  of  God's 
mysteries."  When  this  fell  through,  and  the  piece  had  been  acted,  a 
still  more  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  printing  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale ;  but  at  last,  through  a  perfect  sea  of  invective  and  oblo- 
quy, the  poem  sailed  safe  in  the  haven  of  recognised  literature.  Its 
political  significance,  real  or  imagined,  gave  it  no  doubt  an  interest  that 
counterbalanced  its  supposed  sins  against  theology.  It  was  considered — 
and  the  idea  has  received  the  support  of  most  modern  Dutch  critics — 
that  in  Lucifer  Voadel  desired  to  give  an  allegorical  account  of  the 
rising  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  II.  According  to  this  theory, 
God  was  represented  by  the  King  of  Spain,  Michael  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  Adam  by  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  and  Lxicifer  by  the  first  stad- 
holder,  William  the  Silent,  who  was  murdered  in  1584.  There  are 
several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  consenting  to  this  belief :  in  the  first 
place,  the  incidents  occurred  more  than  seventy  years  before  the  writing 
of  the  poem  ;  and  secondly,  the  event  of  the  one  rebellion  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  the  other.  William  of  Orange,  indeed,  was 
murdered  by  a  hired  assassin,  but  not  until  he  had  secured  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  new  State ;  and  there  would  be  a  curious  inap- 
propriateness  in  describing  the  popular  hero  as  a  fallen  and  defeated 
angel  thrust  into  hell.  There  is,  however,  another  theory  of  the  poli- 
tical signification  of  the  Lucifer,  which  seems  to  me  much  more  plausible. 
It  is  that  which  sees  in  the  figure  of  the  rebel  archangel  the  still  domi- 
nant prince  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  Cromwell,  the  enemy  of 
Holland,  and  in  the  God  and  the  Michael  of  Yondel's  drama,  Charles  I. 
and  Laud  still  surviving  in  their  respective  successors.  Considered  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  still  flourishing  English 
Republic,  the  allegory  has  a  force  and  a  spirited  coherence  that  are 
entirely  lacking  in  the  generally  received  version. 

If  Milton  had  preserved  his  original  design,  it  is  probable  that  the 
resemblance  of  his  poem  to  Yondel's  tragedy  would  have  been  still 
greater  than  it  is.  In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are, 
or  were,  two  draughts  of  Milton's  first  scheme  for  Paradise  Lost,  and 
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they  show  that  his  earliest  intention  was  to  treat  the  theme  in  a  dramatic 
form.  It  is  strange  that  in  this  day  of  incessant  reproduction  and  re- 
publication  these  most  interesting  documents  have  never  been  presented 
to  the  public.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  in  what  form 
the  essentially  epic  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  originally  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Milton  before  his  unerring  instinct  for  art  led  him  on  the 
better  way. 

To  return  to  Vondel  and  the  Dutch  drama,  we  find  that  the  veteran 
poet  survived  the  production  of  his  Lucifer  by  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
dying  five  years  after  Milton,  though  more  than  twenty  years  his  senior. 
Almost  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  laboured  at  the  improvement  of  the 
literature  of  his  country.  But  he  had  the  mortification,  whilst  out- 
living every  one  of  his  great  contemporaries,  whether  in  poetry  or  philo- 
sophy— for  even  Spinoza,  the  last  great  Dutchman,  died  before  him — of 
seeing  the  romantic  and  lyric  practice  of  his  youth  entirely  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  rhetorical  and  artificial  manner  of  the  French,  which, 
spreading  over  Europe  like  a  plague,  did  not  spare  the  literature  of 
Holland,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Forty  Years'  War  and  all  the  personal 
hatred  for  France.  In  the  year  1672,  the  poet  Antonides,  the  last  friend 
of  Vondel,  and  lover  of  the  old  school,  lamented  that  the  whole  literature 
of  his  country  had  become  the  ape  of  the  French  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Vondel's  death  this  sterile  rhetoric  had  deformed  every  branch  of  letters 
and  learning.  A  history  of  the  lifetime  of  Joost  van  den  Vondel  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  whole  rise  and  decline  of  the  literature  of  Holland. 

E.  W.  G. 
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HARK  !     Hark  to  my  neighbour's  flute  ! 
Yon  powder'd  slave,  that  ox,  that  ass  are  his  : 
Hark  to  his  wheezy  pipe;  my  neighbour  is 
A  worthy  sort  of  brute. 

My  tuneful  neighbour's  rich — has  houses,  lands, 
A  wife  (confound  his  flute — a  handsome  wife !)  : 
Her  love  must  give  a  gusto  to  his  life. 
See  yonder — there  she  stands. 

She  turns,  she  gazes,  she  has  lustrous  eyes, 
A  throat  like  Juno,  and  Aurora's  arms — 
Per  Bacco,  what  a  paragon  of  charms ! 
My  neighbour's  drawn  a  prize. 

Yet,  somehow,  life's  a  nuisance  with  its  woes, 
Sin  and  disease — and  that  eternal  preaching  : 
We've  suffer'd  from  our  early  pious  teaching — 
We  suffer — goodness  knows. 

How  vain  the  wealth  that  breeds  its  own  vexation, 
Yet  few  appear  to  care  to  quite  forego  it  ! 
Then  weariness  of  life  (and  many  know  it) 
Isn't  a  glad  sensation  : 

And  therefore,  neighbour  mine,  without  a  sting 
I  contemplate  thy  fields,  thy  house,  thy  flocks ; 
I  covet  not  thy  man,  thine  ass,  thine  ox, 
Thy  flute,  thy — anything. 

FREDERICK  LOCKER. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
COCKS  AND   COXCOMBS. 

AJOB,  HOCKIN  brought 
the  only  fly  as  yet  to  be 
found  in  Bmntsea,  to 
meet  me  at  Newport, 
where  the  railway  ended 
at  present,  for  want  of 
further  encouragement. 
"  Yery  soon  you  go," 
he  cried  out  to  the  bulk- 
heads, or  buffers,  or 
whatever  are  the  things 
that  close  the  career  of 
a  land-engine.  "  Station- 
master,  you  are  very 
wise  in  putting  in  your 
very  best  cabbage  plants 
there.  You  understand 
your  own  Company. 
Well  done  !  If  I  were 
to  offer  you  a  shilling 
apiece  for  those  young  early  Yorks,  what  would  you  say  now  ]  " 

"  "SVeel,  a  think  I  should  say  nah,  Sir,"  the  Scotch  Station-master 
made  answer  with  a  grin,  while  he  pulled  off  his  cap  of  office,  and  put  on 
a  dissolute  Glengarry ;  "  they  are  a  veery  fine  young  kail,  that  always  pays 
for  planting." 

"  The  villain  !  "  said  the  Major  as  I  jumped  into  the  fly.  "  However,  I 
suppose  he  does  quite  right.  Set  a  thief  to  watch  a  thief.  The  Company 
are  big  rogues ;  and  he  tries  to  be  a  bigger.  \Ye  shall  cut  through  his 
garden  in  about  three  months,  just  when  his  cabbages  are  getting  firm, 
and  their  value  will  exceed  that  of  pine-apples.  The  surveyor  will 
come  down  and  certify,  and  the  '  damage  to  crops,'  will  be  at  least  five 
pounds,  when  they  have  no  right  to  sow  even  mustard  and  cress  ;  and  a 
saucepan  would  hold  all  the  victuals  on  the  land." 

From  this  I  perceived  that  my  host  was  as  full  of  his  speculative 
schemes  as  ever.    And  soon  he  made  the  driver  of  the  one-horse  fly  turn 
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aside  from  the  unfenced  road,  and  take  the  turf.  "  Coachman,"  he  cried, 
"just  drive  along  the  railway;  you  won't  have  the  chance  much  longer." 

There  was  no  sod  turned  yet,  and  no  rod  set  up ;  but  the  driver  seemed 
to  know  what  was  meant,  and  took  us  over  the  springy  turf  where  once 
had  run  the  river.  And  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea  came  over  the  pebble- 
ridge,  full  of  appetite  and  briskness,  after  so  much  London. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I  ever  heard  of,"  Major  Hockin  began 
to  say  to  me.  "  Poor  Shovelin  !  poor  Shovelin  !  A  man  of  large  capital 
— the  very  thing  we  want — it  might  have  been  the  making  of  this  place. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  must  have  brought  him  to  see  our  great 
natural  advantages — the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
the  absence  of  all  clay,  or  marsh,  or  noxious  deposit,  the  bright  crisp  turf, 
and  the  noble  underlie  of  chalk,  which  (if  you  perceive  my  meaning) 
cannot  retain  any  damp,  but  transmits  it  into  sweet  natural  wells — why, 
driver,  where  the  devil  are  you  driving  us  1  " 

"  No  fear,  your  honour.  I  know  every  trick  of  it.  It  won't  come 
over  the  wheels,  I  do  believe ;  and  it  does  all  the  good  in  the  world  to 
his  sand-cracks.  Whoa-ho,  my  boy,  then  !  And  the  young  lady's  feet 
might  go  up  upon  the  cushion,  if  her  boots  is  thin,  Sir ;  and  Mr.  Rasper 
will  excuse  of  it." 

"What  the" — something  hot— "do  you  mean,  Sir?"  the  Major 
roared  over  the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  deepening  as  we  went  on. 
"  Pull  out  this  instant,  pull  out,  I  tell  you,  or  you  shall  have  three 

months'  hard  labour.  May  I  be  d d  now — my  dear,  I  beg  your 

pardon  for  speaking  with  such  sincerity — I  simply  mean  may  I  go 
straightway  to  the  devil,  if  I  don't  put  this  fellow  on  the  treadmill.  Oh, 
you  can  pull  out  now,  then,  can  you  1  " 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,  I  never  did  pull  in,"  the  poor  driver 
answered,  being  frightened  at  the  excitement  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
"  My  orders  was,  Miss,  to  drive  along  the  line  coming  on  now  just  to 
Bruntsea,  and  keep  in  the  middle  of  that  same  I  did,  and  this  here  little 
wet  is  a  haxident — a  haxident  of  the  full  moon,  I  do  assure  you,  and 
the  wind  coming  over  the  sea,  as  you  might  say.  These  pebbles  is  too 
round,  Miss,  to  stick  to  one  another,  you  couldn't  expect  it  of  them ;  and 
sometimes  the  water  here  and  there  comes  a'leaking  like,  through  the 
bottom.  I  have  seed  it  so,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  the  Major  said,  as  we  waited  a  little  for 
the  vehicle  to  drain,  and  I  made  a  nosegay  of  the  bright  sea-flowers. 
"  Tell  me  no  lies,  sir;  you  belong  to  the  West  Bruntseyans,  and  you  have 
driven  us  into  a  vile  bog,  to  scare  me.  They  have  bribed  you.  I  see  the 
whole  of  it.  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  you  shall  have  five  shillings." 

The  driver  looked  over  the  marshes,  as  if  he  had  never  received  such 
an  offer  before.  Five  shillings,  for  a  falsehood,  would  have  seemed  the 
proper  thing,  and  have  called  for  a  balance  of  considerations,  and  made  a 
demand  upon  his  energies.  But  to  earn  five  shillings,  by  the  truth,  had 
never  fallen  to  his  luck  before ;  and  he  turned  to  me  because  I  smiled 
and  he  said,  "  Will  you  taste  the  water,  Miss?  " 
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"  Bless  me  !  "  cried  the  Major,  "  now,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Com- 
mon people  have  such  ways  about  things  they  are  used  to  !  I  might 
have  stood  here  for  a  month  and  never  have  thought  of  that  way  to 
settle  it.  Ridiculously  simple — give  me  a  taste,  Erema.  Ah,  that  is  the 
real  beauty  of  our  coast,  my  dear  !  The  strongest  proportion  of  the 
saline  element — I  should  know  the  taste  of  it  anywhere.  No  sea-weed, 
no  fishy  particles,  no  sludge,  no  beards  of  oysters.  The  pure,  uncon- 
taininated,  perfect  brine,  that  sets  every  male  and  female  on  his  legs, 
varicose,  orthopsedic — I  forget  their  scientifics— but  I  know  the  smack 
of  it." 

"  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  it  is  beautifully  salt.  It  will  give  you  an 
appetite  for  dinner,  Major  Hockin.  I  could  drink  a  pint  of  it,  after  all 
that  smoke.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  sea  itself 
to  come  pom-ing  through  the  bottom  of  this  pebble-bank  in  this  way  ]  " 

"  Not  at  all.  No,  I  rather  like  it.  It  opens  up  many  strictly 
practical  ideas.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  land.  For 
instance,  a  '  salt-lick,'  as  your  sweet  Yankees  call  it — and  set  up  an 
infirmary  for  foot  and  mouth  disease.  And  better  still,  the  baths,  the 
baths,  my  dear  !  No  expense  for  piping,  or  pumping,  or  anything.  Only 
place  your  marble  at  the  proper  level,  and  twice  a  day  you  have  the 
grand  salubrious  sparkling  influx  of  ocean's  self,  self-filtered,  and  by  its 
own  operation  permeated  with  a  fine  silicious  element.  "What  foreign 
mud  could  compete  with  such  a  bath  1 " 

"  But  supposing  there  should  come  too  much  of  it,"  I  said  ;  "  and  wash 
both  the  baths  and  the  bathers  away  V 

"  Such  an  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety.  I  am 
very  glad  I  happened  to  observe  this  thing,  this — this  noble  phenomenon. 
I  shall  speak  to  Montague  about  it  at  once,  before  I  am  half-an 
hour  older.  My  dear,  you  have  made  a  conquest ;  I  quite  forgot  to  tell 
you ;  but  never  mind  that  for  the  present.  Driver,  here  is  half-a-crown 
for  you.  Your  master  will  put  down  the  fly  to  my  account.  He  owes 
me  a  heriot.  I  shall  claim  his  best  beast,  the  moment  he  gets  one  without 
a  broken  wind." 

As  the  Major  spoke,  he  got  out  at  his  own  door  with  all  his  wonted 
alacrity  ;  but  instead  of  offering  me  his  hand,  as  he  always  had  done  in 
London,  he  skipped  up  his  nine  steps,  on  purpose  (as  I  saw)  that  some- 
body else  might  come  down  for  me.  And  this  was  Sir  Montague  Hockin  ; 
as  I  feared  was  only  too  likely,  from  what  had  been  said.  If  I  had 
even  suspected  that  this  gentleman  was  at  Bruntlands,  I  would  have 
done  my  utmost  to  stay  where  I  was,  in  spite  of  all  absence  of  money. 
Betsy  would  gladly  have  allowed  me  to  remain,  without  paying  even  a 
farthing,  until  it  should  become  convenient.  Pride  had  forbidden  me  to 
speak  of  this ;  but  I  would  have  got  over  that  pride,  much  rather  than 
meet  this  Sir  Montague  Hockin  thus.  Some  instinct  told  me  to  avoid 
him  altogether;  and  having  so  little  now  of  any  other  guidance,  I 
attached,  perhaps,  foolish  importance  to  that. 

50—2 
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However,  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  lady  to  be  rude  to  anyone  through 
instinct ;  and  I  knew  already  that,  in  England,  young  women  are  not 
quite  such  masters  of  their  own  behaviour  as  in  the  Far  West  they  are 
allowed  to  be.  And  so  I  did  my  best  that,  even  in  my  eyes,  he  should 
not  see  how  vexed  I  was  at  meeting  him.  And  soon  it  appeared  that 
this  behaviour,  however  painful  to  me,  was  no  less  wise  than  good ; 
because,  both  with  my  host  and  hostess,  this  new  visitor  was  already  at 
the  summit  of  all  good  graces.  He  had  conquered  the  Major  by  admira- 
tion of  all  his  schemes  and  upshots,  and  even  offering  glimmers  of  the 
needful  money  in  the  distance ;  and  Mrs.  Hockin  lay  quite  at  his  feet, 
ever  since  he  had  opened  a  hamper,  and  produced  a  pair  of  frizzled  fowls, 
creatures  of  an  extraordinary  aspect,  toothed  all  over  like  a  dandelion 
plant,  with  every  feather  sticking  inside  out.  When  I  saw  them,  I  tried 
for  my  life  not  to  laugh,  and,  biting  my  lips  very  hard,  quite  succeeded ; 
until  the  cock  opened  up  a  pair  of  sleepy  eyes,  covered  with  comb  and 
very  sad  inversions,  and,  glancing  with  complacency  at  his  wife  (who 
stood  beneath  him,  even  more  turned  inside  out),  capered  with  his  twiggy 
legs,  and  gave  a  long  sad  crow.  Mrs.  Hockin  looked  at  him,  \vith  in- 
tense delight. 

"  Erema,  is  it  possible  that  you  laugh  ?  I  thought  that  you  never 
laughed,  Erema.  At  any  rate,  if  you  ever  do  indulge,  you  might  choose 
a  fitter  opportunity,  I  think.  You  have  spoiled  his  demonstration  alto- 
gether— see,  he  does  not  understand  such  unkindness — and  it  is  the  very 
first  he  has  uttered  since  he  came  !  Oh,  poor  Fluffsky  !  " 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry.  But  how  was  I  to  help  it  1  I  would  not, 
on  any  account,  have  stopped  him,  if  I  had  known  he  was  so  sensitive. 
Flufisky,  do  please  to  begin  again." 

"  These  beggars  are  nothing  at  all,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Sir  Mon- 
tague, coming  to  my  aid,  when  Fluffsky  spurned  all  our  prayers  for  one 
more  crow.  "  Mrs.  Hockin,  if  you  really  would  like  to  have  a  fowl 
that  even  Lady  Clara  Crowcombe  has  not  got,  you  shall  have  it  in  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  at  any  rate  a  month ;  if  I  can  manage  it.  They 
are  not  to  be  had,  except  through  certain  channels ;  and  the  fellows  who 
write  the  poultry  books  have  never  even  heard  of  thsm." 

"  Oh,  how  delighted  I  shall  be !  Lady  Clara  despises  all  her  neigh- 
bours BO.  But  do  they  lay  eggs  1  Half  the  use  of  keeping  poultry, 
when  you  never  kill  them,  is-  to  get  an  egg  for  breakfast ;  and  Major 
Hockin  looks  round  and  says,  '  Now,  is  this  our  own  'I '  And  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is ;  and  I  am  vexed  with  the  books,  and  he  begins  to  laugh 
at  me.  People  said  it  was  for  want  of  chalk;  but  they  walk  upon 
nothing  but  chalk,  as  you  can  see." 

"  And  their  food,  Mrs.  Hockin.  They  are  walking  upon  that.  Starve 
them  for  a  week,  and  40  eggs  at  least  will  reward  you  for  stem 
discipline." 

But  all  this  little  talk  I  only  tell,  to  show  how  good  and  soft  Mrs. 
Hockin  was ;  and  her  husband,  in  spite  of  all  his  self-opinion,  and  reso- 
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lute  talk  about  money,  and  manorial  dues,  in  bis  way,  perbaps,  was  even 
less  to  be  trusted  to  get  bis  cash  out  of  any  poor  and  honest  man. 

On  the  very  day  after  my  return  from  London,  I  received  a  letter 
from  "  Colonel  Gundry  "  (as  we  always  called  the  Sawyer  now,  through  his 
kinship  to  the  Major),  and,  as  it  cannot  easily  be  put  into  less  compass, 
I  may  as  well  give  his  very  words  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Rema, 

"  Your  last  favour  to  hand,  with  thanks.  Everything  is  going 
on  all  right  with  us.  The  mill  is  built  up,  and  goes  better  than  ever  ; 
more  orders  on  hand  than  we  can  get  through.  We  have  not  cracked 
the  big  nugget  yet.  Expect  the  Government  to  take  him  at  a  trifle 
below  value,  for  Washington  Museum.  Must  have  your  consent ;  but, 
for  my  part,  would  rather  let  him  go  there,  than  break  him.  Am  ready 
to  lose  a  few  dollars  upon  him,  particularly  as  he  might  crack  up  all 
quartzy  in  the  middle.  They  offer  to  take  him  by  weight,  at  three 
dollars  and  a  half  per  pound  below  standard.  Please  say  if  agreeable. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear,  that  there  are  bad  times  coming  for  all  of  us  here 
in  this  pai't.  Not  about  money,  but  a  long  sight  worse ;  bad  will,  and 
contention,  and  rebellion,  perhaps.  What  we  hear  concerning  it  is  not 
much  here  ;  but,  even  here,  thoughts  are  very  much  divided.  Ephraim 
takes  a  different  view  from  mine ;  which  is  not  a  right  thing  for  a  grand- 
son to  do  ;  and  neighbour  Sylvester  goes  with  him.  The  Lord  send  agree- 
ment and  concord  among  us ;  but,  if  He  doeth  so,  He  must  change  His 
mind  first ;  for  every  man  is  borrowing  his  neighbour's  gun. 

"  If  there  is  anything  that  you  can  do,  to  turn  Ephraim  back  to  his 
duty,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  that,  for  love  of  us,  you  will  do  it.  If  Firm 
was  to  run  away  from  me  now,  and  go  fighting  on  behalf  of  slavery,  I 
never  should  care  more  for  nought  upon  this  side  of  Jordan ;  and  the 
new  mill  might  go  to  Jericho  ;  though  it  does  look  uncommon  handsome 
now,  I  can  assure  you,  and  tears  through  its  work  like  a  tiger. 

"  Noting  symptoms  in  your  last  of  the  price  of  things  in  England, 
and  having  carried  over  some  to  your  account,  enclosed,  please  to  find  a 
bill  for  five  hundred  dollars,  though  not  likely  to  be  wanted  yet.  Have 
a  care  of  your  money,  my  dear ;  but  pay  your  way  handsome,  as  a  Castle- 
wood  should  do.  Jowler  goes  his  rounds  twice  a  day,  looking  for  you  ; 
and  somebody  else  never  hangs  his  hat  up,  without  casting  one  eye  at  the 
corner  you  know.  Sylvester's  girl  was  over  here  last  week,  dashing  abou 
as  usual.  If  Firm  goes  South,  he  may  have  her,  for  aught  I  care,  and 
never  see  saw-mill  again.  But  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  spare  my  old 
days  such  disgrace  and  tribulation. 

"  About  you  know  what,  my  dear,  be  not  over  anxious.  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old,  as  the  holy  Psalmist  says;  and  the  more  I  see 
of  the  ways  of  men,  the  less  I  verily  think  of  them.  Their  good-esteem, 
their  cap-in-hand,  their  fail'  fame,  as  they  call  it,  goes  by  accident,  and 
fortune,  the  whim  of  the  moment3  and  the  way  the  clever  ones  have  of 
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tickling  them.  A  great  man  laughs  at  the  flimsy  of  it ;  and  a  good  one 
goes  to  his  conscience.  Your  father  saw  these  things  at  their  value.  I 
have  often  grieved  that  you  cannot  see  them  so ;  but  perhaps  I  have 
liked  you  none  the  worse,  my  dear. 

"  Don't  forget  about  going  South.  A  word  from  you  may  stop  him. 
It  is  almost  the  only  hope  I  have;  and  even  that  may  be  too  late.  Suan 
Isco,  and  Martin,  send  messages.  The  flowers  are  on  your  father's  grave: 
I  have  got  a  large  order  for  pine-cradles  in  great  haste,  but  have  time 
to  be,  "  Truly  yours,  SAMPSON  GUNDRY." 

That  letter,  while  it  relieved  me  in  one  way,  from  the  want  of  money, 
cost  me  more  than  ten  times  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  anxiety.  The 
Sawyer  had  written  to  me  twice  ere  this — kind,  simple  letters,  but  of  no 
importance,  except  for  their  goodness  and  affection.  But  now  it  was 
clear  that,  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  he  must  have  been  sadly  put  out, 
and  upset.  His  advice  to  me  was  beyond  all  value ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  kept  none  at  home  for  himself.  He  was  carried  quite  out  of  his 
large,  staid  ways,  when  he  wrote  those  bitter  words  about  poor  Firm — 
the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  as  the  holy  Psalmist  says.  And,  knowing  the 
obstinacy  of  them  both,  I  dreaded  clash  between  them. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
• 

ADRIFT. 

HAVING  got  money  enough  to  last  long  with  one  brought  up  to  sim- 
plicity, and  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  awhile  with  charity  or 
furnished  lodgings  (what  though  kept  by  one's  own  nurse),  I  cast 
about  now  for  good  reason  to  be  off  from  "all  the  busy  works  at  Brunt- 
sea.  So  soon  after  such  a  tremendous  blow,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
push  my  own  little  troubles  and  concerns  upon  good  Mr.  Shovelin's 
family,  much  as  I  longed  to  know  what  was  to  become  of  my  father's 
will,  if  anything.  But  my  desire  to  be  doing  something,  or,  at  least,  to 
get  away  for  a  time  from  Bruntsea,  was  largely  increased  by  Sir  Mon- 
tague Hockin's  strange  behaviour  towards  me. 

That  young  man,  if  still  he  could  be  called  young — which,  at  my 
age,  scarcely  seemed  to  be  his  right,  for  he  must  have  been  ten  years 
older  than  poor  Firm — began  more  and  more  every  day  to  come  after 
me,  just  when  I  wanted  to  be  quite  alone.  There  was  nothing  more 
soothing  to  my  thoughts  and  mind  (the  latter  getting  quiet  from  the 
former,  I  suppose)  than  for  the  whole  of  me  to  rest  awhile  in  such  a 
little  scollop  of  the  shingle  as  a  new  moon  tide,  in  little  crescents,  leaves 
just  below  high- water  mark.  And  now  it  was  new-moon  tide  again,  a 
fortnight  after  the  flooding  of  our  fly  by  the  activity  of  the  full  moon ; 
and,  feeling  how  I  longed  to  understand  these  things — which  seem  to  be 
denied  to  all  who  are  of  the  same  sex  as  the  moon  herself — I  sat  in  a 
very  nice  nick,  where  no  wind  could  make  me  look  worse  than  nature 
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willed.     But  of  my  own  looks  I  never  did  think  twice,  unless  there  was 
anyone  to  speak  of  such  a  subject. 

Here  I  was  sitting  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gentle  July  clay,  wondering 
by  what  energy  of  nature  all  these  countless  pebbles  were  produced,  and 
not  even  a  couple  to  be  found  among  them  fit  to  lie  side  by  side  and  purely 
tally  with  each  other.  Eight  and  left,  for  miles  and  miles,  millions  multi- 
plied into  millions ;  yet  I  might  hold  any  one  in  my  palm,  and  be  sure  that 
it  never  had  been  there  before.  And  of  the  quiet  wavelets  even,  taking 
their  own  time  and  manner,  in  default  of  will  of  wind,  all  to  come  and 
call  attention  to  their  doom  by  arching  over,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
froth,  were  any  two  in  sound  and  size,  much  more  in  shape  and  shade 
alike  1  Every  one  had  its  own  little  business,  of  floating  pop-weed,  or 
foam  bubbles,  or  of  blistered  light  to  do ;  and  every  one,  having  done  it, 
died,  and  subsided  into  its  successor. 

"  A  trifle  sentimental,  are  we  1 "  cried  a  lively  voice  behind  me  ;  and 
the  waves  of  my  soft  reflections  fell,  and  instead  of  them  stood  Sir  Mon- 
tague Hockin,  with  a  hideous  parasol. 

I  never  received  him  with  worse  grace,  often  as  I  had  repulsed  him ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  think  that  women  are  all  whims  and 
ways. 

"  I  grieve  to  intrude  xipon  large  ideas,"  he  said,  as  I  rose  and  looked 
at  him  ;  "  but  I  act  under  positive  orders  now.  A  lady  knows  what  is 
best  for  a  lady.  Mrs.  Hockin  has  been  looking  from  the  window,  and 
she  thinks  that  you  ought  not  to  be  sitting  in  the  sun  like  this.  There 
has  been  a  case  of  sunstroke  at  Southbourne — a  young  lady  meditating 
under  the  cliff — and  she  begs  you  to  accept  this  palm-leaf." 

I  thought  of  the  many  miles  I  had  wandered  under  the  fierce  Cali- 
fornian  sun ;  but  I  would  not  speak  to  him  of  that.  "  Thank  you,"  I 
said  ;  "  it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  think  of  it,  and  of  you  to  do  it.  But 
will  it  be  safe  for  you  to  go  back  without  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  why  should  I  do  so  1 "  he  answered,  with  a  tone  of  mock  pathos 
which  provoked  me  always,  though  I  never  could  believe  it  to  be  meant 
in  ridicule  of  me,  for  that  would  have  been  too  low  a  thing;  and, 
besides,  I  never  spoke  so.  "  Could  you  bear  to  see  me  slain  by  the 
shafts  of  the  sun  ?  Miss  Castlewood,  this  parasol  is  amply  large  for  both 
of  us." 

I  woiild  not  answer  him  in  his  own  vein,  because  I  never  liked  his 
vein  at  all ;  though  I  was  not  so  entirely  possessed  as  to  want  everybody 
to  be  like  myself. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  mean  to  stay  here,"  I  said ;  "  yon  may  either  leave 
the  parasol  or  take  it,  whichever  will  be  less  troublesome.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  not  use  it." 

A  gentleman,  according  to  my  ideas,  would  have  bowed,  and  gone 
upon  his  way ;  but  Sir  Montague  Hockin  would  have  no  rebuff.  He 
seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a  child,  such  as  average  English  girls,  fresh 
from  little  schools,  would  be.  Nothing  more  annoyed  me,  after  all  my 
thoughts,  and  dream  of  some  power  in  myself,  than  this. 
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"  Perhaps  I  might  tell  you  a  thing  or  two,"  he  said,  while  I  kept 
gazing  at  some  fishing-boats,  and  sat  down  again,  as  a  sign  for  him  to 
go ;  "a  little  thing  or  two,  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  even  in  your 
most  lonely  musings,  which  might  have  a  veiy  deep  interest  for  you. 
Do  you  think  that  I  came  to  this  hole  to  see  the  sea  ?  Or  that  fussy  old 
muff  of  a  Major's  doings  1 " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  tell  him  your  opinion  of  his  intellect 
and  great  plans,"  I  answered.  "  And  after  all  his  kindness  to  you  !  " 

"  You  never  will  do  that,"  he  said ;  "  because  you  are  a  lady,  and 
will  not  repeat  what  is  said  in  confidence.  I  could  help  you  materially 
in  your  great  object,  if  you  would  only  make  a  friend  of  me." 

"  And  what  would  your  own  object  be  1  The  pure  anxiety  to  do 
right?" 

"  Partly,  and  I  might  say,  mainly  that ;  also  an  ambition  for  your 
good  opinion,  which  seems  so  inaccessible.  But  you  will  think  me  selfish, 
if  I  even  hint  at  any  condition  of  any  kind.  Everybody  I  have  ever  met 
with  likes  me,  except  Miss  Castlewood." 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  down  his  fine,  amber-coloured  beard,  shining 
in  the  sun,  and  even  in  the  sun  showing  no  gray  hair  (for  a  reason 
which  Mrs.  Hockin  told  me  afterwards),  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  hard 
that  a  man  with  such  a  beard  should  be  valued  lightly. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  talk,"  I  said,  "  about  either  likes  or 
dislikes.  Only,  if  you  have  anything  to  tell,  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

This  gentleman  looked  at  me  in  a  way  which  I  have  often  observed 
in  England.  A  general  idea  there  prevails  that  the  free  and  enlightened 
natives  of  the  West  are  in  front  of  those  here  in  intelligence,  and,  to 
some  extent,  therefore,  in  dishonesty.  But  there  must  be  many  cases 
where  the  two  are  not  the  same. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  while  he  was  looking  at  his  buttons,  which  had 
every  British  animal  upon  them ;  "  I  mean  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
thing  I  say.  If  you  ought  to  tell  me  anything,  tell  it.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  straightforward  people.  But  they  disappoint  one  by  their  never 
knowing  anything." 

"  But  I  know  something,"  he  answered,  with  a  nod  of  grave,  mys- 
terious import ;  "  and  perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some  day,  when  admitted, 
if  ever  I  have  such  an  honour,  to  some  little  degree  of  friendship." 

"  Oh,  please  not  to  think  of  yourself,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  manner  which 
must  have  amused  him.  "  In  such  a  case,  the  last  thing  that  you  should 
do  is  that.  Think  only  of  what  is  right  and  honourable,  and  your  duty 
towards  a  lady.  Also  your  duty  to  the  laws  of  your  country.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  you  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  But  perhaps  it  is 
nothing  at  all,  after  all ;  only  something  invented  to  provoke  me." 

"  In  that  case,  I  can  only  drop  the  subject,"  he  answered,  with  that 
stern  gleam  of  the  eyes  which  I  had  observed  before,  and  detested ;  "  I 
was  also  to  tell  you  that  we  dine  to-day  an  hour  before  the  usual  time, 
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that  my  cousin  may  go  out  in  the  boat  for  whiting.  The  sea  will  be  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Perhaps  you  will  come  with  us." 

With  these  words,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  went  off,  leaving  me  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  state,  as  he  must  have  known  if  he  had  even  tried 
to  think.  For  I  could  not  get  the  smallest  idea  what  he  meant ;  and, 
much  as  I  tried  to  believe  that  he  must  be  only  pretending,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  to  have  something  important  to  tell  me,  scarcely  was  it  pos- 
sible to  be  contented  so.  A  thousand  absurd  imaginations  began  to 
torment  me  as  to  what  he  meant.  He  lived  in  London  so  much,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  much  quicker  chance  of  knowing  whatever  there  was 
to  know  ;  again,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  full  of  short,  sharp  sagacity 
and  able  to  penetrate  what  I  could  not ;  then,  again,  he  kept  a  large 
account  with  Shovelin,  Wayte,  and  Shovelin,  as  Major  Hockin  chanced 
to  say  ;  and  I  knew  not  that  a  banker's  reserve  is  much  deeper  than  his 
deposit ;  moreover — which,  to  my  mincl,  was  almost  stronger  proof  than 
anything — Sir  Montague  Hockin  was  of  smuggling  pedigree,  and  likely 
to  be  skilful  in  illicit  runs  of  knowledge. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  uneasiness,  not  another  word  would  I 
say  to  him  about  it,  waiting  rather  for  him  to  begin  again  upon  it.  But, 
though  I  waited  and  waited,  as,  perhaps,  with  any  other  person  I 
scarcely  could  have  done,  he  would  not  condescend  to  give  me  even 
another  look  about  it. 

Disliking  that  gentleman  more  and  more  for  his  supercilious  conduct, 
and  certainty  of  subduing  me,  I  naturally  turned  again  to  my  good  host 
and  hostess.  But  here  there  was  very  little  help  or  support  to  be  obtained 
at  present.  Major  Hockin  was  laying  the  foundations  of  "  The  Bruntsea 
Assembly  Rooms,  Literary  Institute,  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
Lyceum,  and  Baths,  from  sixpence  upward ; "  while  Mrs.  Hockin  had 
a  hatch  of  "  White  Sultans,"  or,  rather,  a  prolonged  sitting  of  eggs, 
fondly  hoped  to  hatch  at  last,  from  having  cost  so  much,  like  a  chicken- 
hearted  Conference.  Much  as  I  sorrowed  at  her  disappointment,  for  the 
sitting  cost  twelve  guineas,  I  could  not  feel  quite  guiltless  of  a  petty  and 
ignoble  smile,  when,  after  hoping  against  hope,  upon  the  thirtieth  day, 
she  placed  her  beautifully  sound  eggs  in  a  large  bowl  of  warm  water,  in 
which  they  floated  as  calmly  as  if  their  price  was  a  penny  a  dozen.  The 
poor  lady  tried  to  believe  that  they  were  spinning  with  vitality;  but  at 
last  she  allowed  me  to  break  one,  and  lo,  it  had  been  half  boiled  by  the 
advertiser.  "  This  is  very  sad,"  cried  Mrs.  Hockin  ;  and  the  patient  old 
hen,  who  was  come  in  a  basket  of  hay  to  see  the  end  of  it,  echoed  with 
a  cluck  that  sentiment. 

These  things  being  so,  I  was  left  once  more  to  follow  my  own 
guidance,  which  had  seemed,  in  the  main,  to  be  my  fortune  ever  since 
my  father  died.  For  one  day  Mr.  Shovelin  had  appeared,  to  my  great 
joy  and  comfort,  as  a  guide  and  guardian ;  bxit,  alas,  for  one  day  only  ! 
And,  except  for  his  good  advice  and  kind  paternal  conduct  to  me,  it 
seemed  at  present  an  unlucky  thing  that  I  had  ever  discovered  him.  Not 
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only  through  deep  sense  of  loss  and  real  sorrow  for  him,  but  also  because 
Major  Hockin,  however  good,  and  great,  and  generous,  took  it  unreason- 
ably into  his  head  that  I  threw  him  over,  and  threw  myself  (as  with 
want  of  fine  taste  he  expressed  it)  into  the  arms  of  the  banker.  This 
hurt  me  very  much,  and  I  felt  that  Major  Hockin  could  never  have 
spoken  so  hastily  unless  his  hair  had  been  originally  red ;  and  so  it  might 
be  detected,  even  now,  where  it  survived  itself,  though  blanched  where 
he  brushed  it  into  that  pretentious  ridge.  Sometimes  I  liked  that  man, 
when  his  thoughts  were  large  and  liberal ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  said  a 
fine  brave  thing  than  he  seemed  to  have  an  afterthought  not  to  go  too 
far  with  it ;  just  as  he  had  done  about  the  poor  robbed  woman  from 
the  steerage  and  the  young  man  who  pulled  out  his  guinea.  I  paid  him 
for  my  board  and  lodging,  xipon  a  scale  settled  by  Uncle  Sam  himself,  at 
Californian  prices ;  therefore  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  his 
foibles.  But,  take  him  altogether,  he  was  good,  and  brave,  and  just, 
though  unable,  from  absence  of  inmer  light,  to  be  to  me  what  Uncle  Sam 
had  been. 

"When  I  perceived  that  the  Major  condemned  my  simple  behaviour 
in  London,  and  (if  I  may  speak  it,  as  I  said  it  to  myself)  "  blew  hot  and 
cold  "  in  half  a  minute — hot  when  I  thought  of  any  good  things  to  be 
done,  and  cold  as  soon  as  he  became  the  man  to  do  them — also,  when  I 
remembered  what  a  chronic  plague  was  now  at  Bruntsea,  in  the  shape  of 
Sir  Montague,  who  went  to  and  fro,  but  could  never  be  trusted  to  be  far 
off,  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  had  long  been  thinking  of,  and  believed  that 
my  guardian,  if  he  had  lived  another  day,  would  have  recommended.  I 
resolved  to  go  and  see  Lord  Castlewood,  my  father's  first  cousin,  and 
friend  in  need. 

When  I  asked  my  host  and  hostess  what  they  thought  of  this,  they 
both  declared  that  it  was  the  very  thing  they  were  at  the  point  of  ad- 
vising, which,  however,  they  had  foreborne  from  doing,  because  I  never 
took  advice.  At  this,  as  being  such  a  great  exaggeration.  I  could  not 
help  smiling  seriously ;  but  I  could  not  accept  their  sage  opinion,  that, 
before  I  went  to  see  my  kinsman,  I  ought  to  write  and  ask  his  leave  to 
do  so.  For  that  would  have  made  it  quite  a  rude  thing  to  call,  as  I 
must  ptill  have  done,  if  he  should  decline  beforehand  to  receive  me. 
Moreover,  it  would  look  as  if  I  sought  an  invitation,  while  only  wanting 
an  interview.  Therefore,  being  now  full  of  money  again,  I  hired  the 
flyman  who  had  made  us  taste  the  water,  and  taking  train  at  Newport, 
and  changing  at  two  or  three  places  as  ordered,  crossed  many  little 
streams,  and  came  to  a  fair  river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Thames  itself, 
a  few  miles  above  Reading. 

In  spite  of  all  the  larger  lessons  of  travel,  adventure,  and  tribula- 
tion, my  heart  was  throbbing  with  some  rather  small  feelings,  as  for  the 
first  time  I  drew  near  to  the  home  of  my  forefathers.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  find  it  ugly  or  mean,  or  lying  in  a  hole,  or  even  modern  or 
insignificant ;  and,  when  none  of  these  charges  could  be  brought  against 
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it,  I  was  filled  with  highly  discreditable  pain  that  Providence  had  not 
seen  fit  to  issue  me  into  this  world  in  the  masculine  form ;  in  which  case, 
this  fine  property  would,  according  to  the  rules  of  mankind,  have  been 
mine.  However,  I  was  very  soon  ashamed  of  such  ideas,  and  sat  down 
on  a  bank  to  dispel  them  with  the  free  and  fair  view  around  me. 

The  builder  of  that  house  knew  well  both  where  to  place  and  how  to 
shape  it,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  site.  It  stood  near  the  brow  of  a  bosoming 
hill,  which  sheltered  it,  both  with  wood  and  device,  from  the  rigour  and 
fury  of  the  north  and  east ;  while  in  front  the  sloping  foreground 
widened  its  large  soft  lap  of  green.  In  bays  and  waves  of  rolling  grass, 
promontoried,  here  and  there,  by  jutting  copse  or  massive  tree,  and  jotted 
now  and  then  with  cattle  as  calm  as  boats  at  anchor,  the  range  of  sunny 
upland  fell  to  the  reedy  fringe  and  clustered  silence  of  deep  river  mea- 
dows. Here  the  Thames,  in  pleasant  bends  of  gentleness  and  courtesy, 
yet  with  will  of  its  own  ways,  being  now  a  plenteous  river,  spreads  low 
music,  and  holds  mirror  to  the  woods,  and  hills,  and  fields,  casting  afar 
a  broad  still  gleam,  and  on  the  banks  presenting  tremulous  infinitude  of 
flash. 

Now,  these  things  touched  me  all  the  more,  because  none  of  them 
belonged  to  me ;  and,  after  thus  trying  to  enlarge  my  views,  I  got  up 
with  much  better  heart,  and  hurried  on  to  have  it  over,  whatever  it 
might  be.  A  girl  brought  up  in  the  real  English  way  would  have  spent 
her  last  shilling  to  drive  up  to  the  door  in  the  fly  at  the  station — a  most 
sad  machine — but  I  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  go  in  a  more  becoming 
manner. 

One  scarcely  ever  acts  up  to  the  force  of  situation ;  and  I  went  as 
quietly  into  that  house  as  if  it  were  Betsy  Bowen's.  If  anybody  had 
been  rude  to  me,  or  asked  who  I  was,  or  a  little  thing  of  that  sort,  my 
spirit  might  have  been  up  at  once,  and  found,  as  usually  happens  then, 
good  reason  to  go  down  afterwards.  But  happily  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  An  elderly  man,  without  any  gaudy  badges,  opened  the  door 
very  quietly,  and  begged  my  pardon,  before  I  spoke,  for  asking  me  to 
speak  softly.  It  was  one  of  his  lordship's  very  worst  days,  and  when  he 
was  so,  every  sound  seemed  to  reach  him.  I  took  the  hint,  and  did  not 
speak  at  all,  but  followed  him  over  deep  matting  into  a  little  room  to 
which  he  showed  me.  And  then  I  gave  him  a  little  note,  written  before 
I  left  Bruntsea,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  his  master  was 
well  enough  to  attend  to  it. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  he  had  known  my  father 
well,  having  served  from  his  youth  in  the  family ;  but  he  only  asked 
whether  my  message  was  important.  I  answered  that  it  was,  but  that 
I  would  wait  for  another  time  rather  than  do  any  harm.  But  he  said 
that,  however  ill  his  master  was,  nothing  provoked  him  more  than  to 
find  that  anything  was  neglected  through  it.  And  before  I  could  speak 
again  he  was  gone  with  my  letter  to  Lord  Castlewood. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 
AT  HOME. 

SOME  of  the  miserable,  and  I  might  say  strange,  things  which  had 
befallen  me  from  time  to  time  unseasonably,  now  began  to  force  their 
remembrance  upon  me.  Such  dark  figures  always  seem  to  make  the 
most  of  a  nervous  moment,  when  solid  reason  yields  to  fluttering  fear 
and  small  misgivings.  There  anybody  seems  to  lie,  as  a  stranded  sailor 
lies,  at  the  foot  of  perpendicular  cliffs  of  most  inhuman  humanity,  with 
all  the  world  frowning  down  over  the  crest,  and  no  one  to  throw  a  rope 
down.  Often  and  often  had  I  felt  this  want  of  anyone  to  help  me,  but 
the  only  way  out  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  do  my  best  to  help  myself. 

Even  now  I  had  little  hope,  having  been  so  often  dashed,  and  know- 
ing that  my  father's  cousin  possessed  no  share  of  my  father's  strength. 
He  might,  at  the  utmost,  give  good  advice,  and  help  me  with  kind  feel- 
ing ;  but  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  more,  surely  he  might  have  tried  ere 
now.  But  my  thoughts  about  this  were  cut  short  by  a  message  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  followed  the  servant  to  the  library. 

Here  I  found  Lord  Castlewood,  sitting  in  a  high-backed  ehair,  un- 
cushioned  and  uncomfortable.  When  he  saw  me  near  him,  he  got  up, 
and  took  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  his 
face  well-meaning,  brave,  and  generous.  But  even  to  rise  from  his  chair 
was  plainly  no  small  effort  to  him,  and  he  leaned  upon  a  staff  or  crutch, 
as  he  offered  me  a  small  white  hand. 

"Miss  Castlewood,"  he  said,  with  a  very  weak  yet  clear  and  silvery 
voice,  "  for  many  years  I  have  longed  in.  vain  and  sought  in  vain  to  hear 
of  you.  I  have  not  escaped  all  self-reproach  through  my  sense  of  want 
of  energy ;  yet,  such  as  I  am,  I  have  done  my  best,  or  I  do  my  best  to 
think  so." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have,"  I  replied,  without  thinking,  knowing  his 
kindness  to  my  father,  and  feeling  the  shame  of  my  own  hot  words  to 
Mr.  Shovelin  about  him.  "  I  owe  you  more  gratitude  than  I  can  tell, 
for  your  goodness  to  my  dear  father.  I  am  not  come  now  to  trouble 
you,  but  because  it  was  my  duty." 

While  I  was  speaking,  he  managed  to  lead  me,  feebly  as  himself  could 
walk,  to  a  deep  chair  for  reading,  or  some  such  use,  whereof  I  have  had 
few  chances.  And  in  every  step,  and  word,  and  gesture,  I  recognised 
that  foreign  grace  which  true-born  Britons  are  proud  to  despise  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And,  being  in  the  light,  I  watched  him  well, 
because  I  am  not  a  foreigner. 

In  the  clear  summer  light  of  the  westering  sun  (which  is  better  for 
accurate  uses  than  the  radiance  of  the  morning)  I  saw  a  firm,  calm  face, 
which  might  in  good  health  have  been  powerful,  a  face  which  might  be 
called  the  moonlight  image  of  my  father's.  I  could  not  help  turning 
away  to  cry,  and  suspicion  fled  for  ever. 
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"  My  dear  young  cousin,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  speak  to ; 
"  your  father  trusted  me,  and  so  must  you.  You  may  think  that  I  have 
forgotten  you,  or  done  very  little  to  find  you  out.  It  was  no  indifference, 
no  forgetfulness  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  work  myself,  and  I  have  had 
very  deep  trouble  of  my  own." 

He  leaned  on  his  staff,  and  looked  down  at  me,  for  I  had  sat  down 
when  thus  overcome,  and  I  knew  that  the  forehead  and  eyes  were  those 
of  a  learned  and  intellectual  man.  How  I  knew  this  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  I  never  had  met  with  such  a  character  as  this,  unless  it  were  the 
Abbe  of  Flechon,  when  I  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  valued  his 
great  skill  in  spinning  a  top  tenfold  more  than  all  his  deep  learning.  Lord 
Castlewood  had  long,  silky  hair,  falling  in  curls  of  silver  grey  upon  either 
side  of  his  beautiful  forehead,  and  the  gaze  of  his  soft,  dark  eyes  was  sad, 
gentle,  yet  penetrating.  Weak  health  and  almost  constant  pain  had 
chastened  his  delicate  features  to  an  expression  almost  feminine,  though 
firm  thin  lips  and  rigid  lines  showed  masculine  will  and  fortitude.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  his  own  trouble  (which,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have 
done  except  for  consolation's  sake),  I  knew  that  he  meant  something 
even  more  grievous  than  bodily  anguish. 

"  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "  that  you,  so  young,  and  healthy,  and  full  of 
high  spirit  as  you.  are  (unless  your  face  belies  you),  should  begin  the  best 
years  of  your  life,  as  common  opinion  puts  such  things,  in  such  a  cloud 
of  gloom  and  shame." 

"  There  is  no  shame  at  all,"  I  answered,  "  and  if  there  is  gloom  I  am 
used  to  that ;  and  so  was  my  father  for  years  and  years.  What  is  my 
troiible  compared  with  his  1  " 

"  Your  trouble  is  nothing  when  compared  with  his,  so  far  as  regards 
the  mere  weight  of  it ;  but  he  was  a  strong  man  to  carry  his  load — you 
are  a  young  and  a  sensitive  woman.  The  burden  may  even  be  worse  for 
you.  Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  what  has  brought  you 
to  me." 

His  voice  was  so  quiet  and  soothing  that  I  seemed  to  rest  beneath  it. 
He  had  not  spoken  once  of  religion  or  the  will  of  God,  nor  plied  me  at 
all  with  those  pious  allusions,  which  even  to  the  reverent  mind  are  like 
illusions  when  so  urged.  Lord  Castlewood  had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the 
will  of  God,  to  know  what  it- is ;  and  he  looked  at  me  wistfully,  as  at  one 
who  might  have  worse  experience  of  it. 

Falling  happily  under  his  influence,  as  his  clear,  kind  eyes  met  mine, 
I  told  him  everything  I  could  think  of  about  my  father  and  myself,  and 
all  I  wanted  to  do  next,  and  how  my  heart  and  soul  were  set  upon  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  everything.  And  while  I  spoke  with  spirit,  or  soft- 
ness, or,  I  fear,  sometimes  with  hate,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  was 
surprised,  but  not  wholly  displeased,  with  my  energy.  And  then,  when 
all  was  exhausted,  came  the  old  question  I  had  heard  so  often,  and  founrf 
so  hard  to  answer — 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  next,  Erema  ?  " 
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"  To  go  to  the  very  place  itself,"  I  said,  speaking  strongly  under 
challenge,  though  quite  unresolved  about  such  a  thing  before ;  "to  live 
in  the  house  where  my  father  lived,  and  my  mother  and  all  of  the  family 
died  ;  and  from  day  to  day  to  search  every  corner  and  fish  up  every  bit 
of  evidence,  until  I  get  hold  of  the  true  man  at  last,  of  the  villain  who 
did  it — who  did  it,  and  left  my  father  and  all  the  rest  of  us  to  be  con- 
demned and  die  for  it." 

"Erema,"  replied  my  cousin,  as  he  had  told  me  now  to  call  him, 
"  you  are  too  impetuous  for  such  work,  and  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  you. 
For  such  a  task,  persons  of  trained  sagacity  and  keen  observation  are 
needed.  And  after  all  these  eighteen  years,  or  nearly  nineteen  now  it 
must  be,  there  cannot  be  anything  to  discover  there." 

"  But  if  I  like,  may  I  go  there,  cousin,  if  only  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  ?  I  am  miserable  now  at  Bruntsea,  and  Sir  Montague  Hockin 
wears  me  out." 

"  Sir  Montague  Hockin  !  "  Lord  Castlewood  exclaimed;  "  why,  you 
did  not  tell  me  that  he  was  there.  Wherever  he  is,  you  should  not  be." 

"  I  forgot  to  speak  of  him  ;  he  does  not  live  there,  but  is  continually 
to  and  fro  for  bathing,  or  fishing,  or  rabbit-shooting,  or  any  other  pre- 
text. And  he  makes  the  place  very  unpleasant  to  me,  kind  as  the  Major 
and  Mrs.  Hockin  are,  becaiise  I  can  never  make  him  out  at  all." 

"  Do  not  try  to  do  so,"  my  cousin  answered,  looking  at  me  earnestly  ; 
"  be  content  to  know  nothing  of  him,  my  dear.  If  you  can  put  up  with 
a  very  dull  house,  and  a  host  who  is  even  duller,  come  here  and  live 
with  me,  as  your  father  would  have  wished,  and  as  I,  your  nearest 
relative,  now  ask  and  beg  of  you." 

This  was  wonderfully  kind,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  tempted.  Lord 
Castlewood  being  an  elderly  man,  and,  as  the  head  of  our  family,  my 
natural  protector,  there  could  be  nothing  wrong,  and  there  might  be  much 
that  was  good,  in  such  an  easy  arrangement.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  after  this  my  work  would  languish.  Living  in 
comfort  and  prosperity  under  the  roof  of  my  forefathers,  beyond  any 
doubt  I  should  begin  to  fall  into  habits  of  luxury,  to  take  to  the  love 
of  literature,  which  I  knew  to  be  latent  within  me,  to  lose  the  clear, 
strong,  practical  sense  of  the  duty  for  which  I,  the  last  of  seven,  was 
spared,  and  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  by  wanderings  and  by  hardships 
fitted.  And  then  I  thought  of  my  host's  weak  health,  continual  pain 
(the  signs  of  which  were  hardly  repressed  even  while  he  was  speaking), 
and  probably  also  his  secluded  life.  Was  it  fair  to  force  him,  by  virtue 
of  his  inborn  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  come  out  of  his  privileges,  and 
deal  with  me,  who  could  not  altogether  be  in  any  place  a  mere  nobody  ] 
And  so  I  refused  his  offer. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  think  you 
might  be  sorry  for  it.  I  will  come  and  stop  with  yo\i  every  now  and 
then,  when  your  health  is  better,  and  you  ask  me.  But  to  live  here 
altogether  would  not  do  ;  I  should  like  it  too  well,  and  do  nothing  else." 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  replied,  with  the  air  of  one  who  cares 
little  for  anything,  which  is  to  me  the  most  melancholy  thing,  and  worse 
than  any  distress  almost;  "you  are  very  young,  my  dear,  and  years 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  before  you  know  what  full-grown  sorrow  is. 
You  have  had  enough,  for  your  age,  of  it.  You  had  better  not  live  in 
this  house  ;  it  is  not  a  house  for  cheerfulness." 

"  Then  if  I  must  neither  live  here  nor  at  Bruntsea,"  I  asked,  with 
sudden  remonstrance,  feeling  as  if  everybody  desired  to  be  quit  of  me  or  to 
worry  me  ;  "to  what  place  in  all  the  world  am  I  to  go,  unless  it  is  back 
to  America  1  I  will  go  at  once  to  Shoxford,  and  take  lodgings  of  my  own." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  a  little  while,"  Lord  Castlewood 
answered  gently,  "  although  I  would  much  rather  have  you  at  Shoxford 
than  where  you  are  at  present.  But  please  to  remember,  my  good 
Erema,  that  you  cannot  go  to  Shoxford  all  alone.  I  have  a  most  faithful 
and  trusty  man — the  one  who  opened  the  door  to  you.  He  has  been 
here  before  his  remembrance.  He  disdains  me  still  as  compared  with 
your  father.  Will  you  have  him  to  superintend  you  1  I  scarcely  see  how 
you  can  do  any  good ;  but  if  you  do  go  you  must  go  openly,  and  as  your 
father's  daughter." 

"  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  going  in  any  other  way,  Lord 
Castlewood ;  but  perhaps,"  I  continued,  "  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  as 
little  stir  as  possible.  Of  an  English  village  I  know  nothing  but  the 
little  I  have  seen  at  Bruntsea,  but  there  they  make  a  very  great  fuss 
about  anyone  who  comes  down  with  a  man-servant." 

"•  To  be  sure,"  replied  my  cousin  with  a  smile  ;  "  they  would  not  be 
true  Britons  otherwise.  Perhaps  you  would  do  better  without  Stixon ; 
but  of  course  you  must  not  go  alone.  Could  you  by  any  means  persuade 
your  old  nurse  Betsy  to  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it ! — how  wise  you  are  !  "  I  really 
cotild  not  help  saying,  as  I  gazed  at  his  delicate  and  noble  face.  "  I  am 
sure  that  if  Betsy  can  come,  she  will ;  though  of  course  she  must  be  com- 
pensated well  for  the  waste  all  her  lodgers  will  make  of  it.  They  are 
very  wicked,  and  eat  most  dreadfully  if  she  even  takes  one  day's  holiday. 
What  do  you  think  they  even  do  ?  She  has  told  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  of  it.  They  are  all  allowed  a  pat  of  butter,  a  penny  roll,  and  two 
sardines  for  breakfast.  No  sooner  do  they  know  that  her  back  is 
turned " 

"  Erema  !  "  cried  my  cousin,  with  some  surprise ;  and  being  so  recalled 
I  was  ashamed.  But  I  never  could  help  taking  interest  in  very,  very  little 
things  indeed,  until  my  own  common  sense,  or  somebody  else,  came  to 
tell  me  what  a  child  I  was.  However,  I  do  believe  that  Uncle  Sam 
liked  me  all  the  better  for  this  fault. 

"  My  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  blame  you,"  Lord  Castlewood  said, 
most  kindly ;  "  it  must  be  a  great  relief  for  you  to  look  on  at  other 
people.  But  tell  me — or  rather,  since  you  have  told  me  almost  every- 
thing you  know — let  me,  if  only  in  one  way  I  can  help  you,  help  you  at 
least  in  that  way." 
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Knowing  that  he  must  mean  money,  I  declined,  from  no  false  pride, 
but  a  set  resolve  to  work  out  my  work,  if  possible,  through  my  own 
resources.  But  I  promised  to  apply  to  him  at  once,  if  scarcity  should 
again  befall  me,  as  had  happened  lately.  And  then  I  longed  to  ask  him 
why  he  seemed  to  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  Sir  Montague  Hockin. 
That  question,  however,  I  feared  to  put,  because  it  might  not  be  a  proper 
one,  and  also  because  my  cousin  had  spoken  in  a  very  strange  tone,  as  if 
of  some  private  dislike  or  reserve  on  that  subject.  Moreover,  it  was 
too  evident  that  I  had  tried  his  courtesy  long  enough.  From  time  to 
time  pale  shades  of  bodily  pain,  and  then  hot  flushes,  had  flitted  across 
his  face,  like  clouds  on  a  windy  summer  evening.  And  more  than  once 
he  had  glanced  at  the  timepiece,  not  to  hurry  me,  but  as  if  he  dreaded 
its  announcements.  It  was  a  beautiful  clock,  and  struck  with  a  silvery 
sound  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  now,  as  I  rose  to  say  good-bye  to 
catch  my  evening  train,  it  struck  a  quarter  to  five,  and  my  cousin  stood 
up,  with  his  weight  upon  his  staff,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  inexpressible 
depth  of  weary  misery. 

"  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  left,"  he  said,  "  during  which  I  can  say 
anything.  My  time  is  divided  into  two  sad  parts  :  the  time  when  I  am 
capable  of  very  little,  and  the  time  when  I  am  capable  of  nothing ;  and 
the  latter  part  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  For  sixteen  hours  of 
every  day,  far  better  had  I  be  dead  than  living,  so  far  as  our  own  little 
insolence  may  judge.  But  I  speak  of  it  only  to  excuse  bad  manners, 
and  perhaps  I  show  worse  by  doing  so.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you 
again  until  to-morrow  morning.  Do  not  go ;  they  will  arrange  all  that. 
Send  a  note  to  Major  Hockin  by  Stixon's  boy.  Stixon  and  Mrs.  Price 
will  see  to  your  comfort,  if  those  who  are  free  from  pain  require  any  other 
comfort.  Forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude.  Sometimes  I  cannot 
help  giving  way." 

Less  enviable  than  the  poorest  slave,  Lord  Castlewood  sank  upon  his 
hard  stiff  chair,  and  straightened  his  long  narrow  hands  upon  his  knees, 
and  set  his  thin  lips  in  straight  bhie  lines.  Each  hand  was  as  rigid 
as  the  ivory  handle  of  an  umbrella  or  walking-stick ;  and  his  lips 
were  like  clamped  wire.  This  was  his  regular  way  of  preparing  for  the 
onset  of  the  night,  so  that  no  grimace,  no  cry,  no  moan,  or  other  token 
of  fierce  agony  should  be  wrung  from  him. 

"  My  lord  will  catch  it  stiff  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Stixon,  who  came  as 
I  rang,  and  then  led  me  away  to  the  drawing-room  ;  "  he  always  have  it 
ten  times  worse  after  any  talking  or  anything  to  upset  him  like.  And 
so  then,  Miss — excuse  a  humble  servant — did  I  understand  from  him 
that  you  was  the  Captain's  own  daughter1? " 

"Yes;  but  surely  your  master  wants  you — he  is  in  such  dreadful 
pain.  Do  please  to  go  to  him,  and  do  something." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  Miss,"  Stixon  answered,  with  calm 
resignation ;  "  he  is  bound  to  stay  so  for  sixteen  hours,  and  then  he 
eases  off  again.  But  bless  my  heart,  Miss — excuse  me  in  your  presence — 
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his  lordship  is  thoroughly  used  to  it.  It  is  my  certain  knowledge  that 
for  seven  years  now  he  has  never  had  seven  minutes  free  from  pain — • 
seven  minutes  all  of  a  heap,  I  mean.  Some  do  say,  Miss,  as  the  Lord 
doeth  everything  according  to  His  righteousness,  that  the  reason  is  not 
so  very  far  to  seek." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant,  though  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  put  a 
stop  to  his  loquacity ;  and  he  pretended  not  to  hear,  which  made  me  ask 
him  all  the  more. 

"  A  better  man  never  lived  than  my  lord,"  he  answered,  with  a  little 
shock  at  my  misprision ;  "  but  it  has  been  said  among  censoorous  persons 
that  nobody  ever  had  no  luck  as  came  in  suddenly  to  a  property  and  a 
high  state  of  life,  on  the  top  of  the  heads  of  a  family  of  seven." 

"  What  a  poor  superstition  !  "  I  cried,  though  I  was  not  quite  sure  of 
its  being  a  wicked  one;  "  but  what  is  your  master's  malady,  Stixon1? 
Surely  there  might  be  something  done  to  relieve  his  violent  pain,  even 
if  there  is  no  real  cure  for  it? " 

"  No,  Miss,  nothing  can  be  done.  The  doctors  have  exorced  them- 
selves. They  tried  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  nature  only  flew  worse 
against  them.  'Tis  a  thing  as  was  never  heard  of  till  the  Constitooshon 
was  knocked  on  the  head  and  to  pieces  by  the  Eeform  Bill.  And  though 
they  couldn't  cure  it,  they  done  what  they  could  do,  Miss.  They  dis- 
covered a  very  good  name  for  it — they  christened  it  the  '  New-rager  ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
LORD    CASTLEWOOO. 

IN  the  morning,  when  I  was  called  again  to  see  my  afflicted  cousin — 
Stixon  junior  having  gladly  gone  to  explain  things  for  me  at  Bruntsea 
— little  as  I  knew  of  any  bodily  pain  (except  hunger,  or  thirst,  or 
weariness,  and  once  in  my  life  a  headache),  I  stood  before  Lord  Castle- 
wood  with  a  deference  and  humility  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before 
towards  any  human  being.  Not  only  because  he  bore  perpetual  pain  in 
the  two  degrees  of  night  and  day — the  day  being  dark,  and  the  night 
jet-black — without  a  murmur  or  an  evil  word  ;  not  only  because  through 
the  whole  of  this  he  had  kept  his  mind  clear  and  his  love  of  knowledge 
bright ;  not  even  because  he  had  managed,  like  Job,  to  love  God  through 
the  whole  of  it.  All  these  were  good  reasons  for  very  great  and  very 
high  respect  of  any  man ;  and  when  there  was  no  claim  what- 
ever on  his  part  to  any  such  feeling  it  needs  must  come.  But  when  I 
learned  another  thing,  high  respect  at  once  became  what  might  be  called 
deep  reverence.  And  this  came  to  pass  in  a  simple,  and,  as  anyone  must 
confess,  quite  inevitable  way. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  sit  the  whole  of  my  first 
evening  in  that  house  without  a  soul  to  speak  to.     So  far  as  my  dignity 
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and  sense  of  right  permitted,  I  wore  out  Mr.  Stixon,  so  far  as  he  would 
go,  not  asking  him  anything  that  the  very  worst-minded  person  could 
call  "  inquisitive,"  but  allowing  him  to  talk,  as  he  seemed  to  like  to  do, 
while  he  waited  upon  me,  and  alternately  lamented  my  hapless  history, 
and  my  hopeless  want  of  taste. 

"  Ah,  your  father,  the  Captain,  now,  he  would  have  knowed  what  this 
is !  You've  no  right  to  his  eyes,  Miss  Erma,  without  his  tongue  and 
palate.  No  more  of  this,  Miss !  and  done  for  you  a-purpose !  Well, 
cook  will  be  put  out  and  no  mistake  !  I  better  not  let  her  see  it  go 
down  anyhow."  And  the  worthy  man  tearfully  put  some  dainty  by, 
perhaps  without  any  view  to  his  own  supper. 

"  Lord  Castlewood  spoke  to  me  about  a  Mrs.  Price — the  housekeeper, 
is  she  not]  "  I  asked  at  last,  being  so  accustomed  to  like  what  I  could 
get,  that  the  number  of  dishes  wearied  me. 

"Oh,  yes,  Miss,"  said  Stixon  very  shortly,  as  if  that  description 
exhausted  Mrs.  Price. 

"  If  she  is  not  too  busy  I  should  like  to  see  her  as  soon  as  these 
things  are  all  taken  away.  I  mean  if  she  is  not  a  stranger,  and  if  she 
would  like  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  No  new-comers  here,"  Mr.  Stixon  replied ;  "  we  all  works  our  way 
up  regular,  the  same  as  my  lad  is  beginning  for  to  do.  New-fangled 
ways  is  not  accepted  here.  We  puts  the  reforming  spirits  scrubbing  of 
the  steps  till  their  knuckles  is  cracked  and  their  knees  like  a  bean.  The 
old  l(5rd  was  the  man  for  discipline — your  grandfather,  if  you  please, 

Miss.     He  catched  me  when  I  were  about  that  high " 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Stixon,  but  would  he  have  encouraged  you  to  talk 
as  you  so  very  kindly  talk  to  me,  instead  of  answering  a  question  1 '' 

I  thought  that  poor  Stixon  would  have  been  upset  by  this,  and  was 
angry  with  myself  for  saying  it.  But  instead  of  being  hurt,  he  only 
smiled  and  touched  his  forehead. 

"  Well,  now,  you  did  remind  me  uncommon  of  him  then,  Miss.  I 
could  have  heard  the  old  lord  speak  almost,  though  he  were  always  harsh 
and  distant.  And  as  I  was  going  for  to  say  he  catched  me  fifty  years 
agone  next  Lammas  tide ;  a  pear  tree  of  an  early  sort  it  was,  you  may 
see  the  very  tree  if  you  please  to  stand  here,  Miss,  though  the  pears  is 
quite  altered  now,  and  scarcely  fit  to  eat.  Well,  I  was  running  off,  with 

my  cap  chockful,  Miss " 

"  Please  to  keep  that  story  for  another  time,"  I  said ;  "  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  hear  it  then.  But  I  have  a  particular  wish,  if  you  please, 
to  see  Mrs.  Price  before  dark,  unless  there  is  any  good  reason  why  I 
should  not." 

"  Oh  no,  Miss  Erma,  no  reason  at  all.  Only  please  to  bear  in  mind, 
Miss,  that  she  is  a  coorous  woman.  She  is  that  jealous,  and  I  might  say 

forward " 

"  Then  she  is  capable  of  speaking  for  herself." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss,  there,  and  no  mistake.     She  can  speak  for 
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herself  and  for  fifty  others ;  words  enough,  I  mean,  for  all  of  them.     But 
I  would  not  have  her  know  for  all  the  world  that  I  said  it." 

"  Then  if  you  do  not  send  her  to  me  at  once,  the  first  thing  I  shall  do 
will  be  to  tell  her." 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss,  none  of  your  family  would  do  that ;  that  never  has 
been  done  anonymous." 

I  assured  him  that  my  threat  was  not  in  earnest,  but  of  pure  im- 
patience. And  having  no  motive  but  downright  jealousy  for  keeping 
Mrs.  Price  from  me,  he  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  let  her  come.  But  he 
told  me  to  be  careful  what  I  said ;  I  must  not  expect  it  to  be  at  all  like 
talking  to  himself,  for  instance. 

The  housekeeper  came  up  at  last,  by  dint  of  my  persistence,  and  she 
stopped  in  the  doorway  and  made  me  a  curtsey,  which  put  me  out  of 
countenance,  for  nobody  ever  does  that  in  America,  and  scarcely  anyone 
in  England  now,  except  in  country  dancing.  Instead  of  being  as  described 
by  Stixon,  Mrs.  Price  was  of  a  very  quiet,  sensible,  and  respectful  kind. 
She  was  rather  short,  but  looked  rather  tall,  from  her  even  walk  and 
way  of  carrying  her  head.  Her  figure  was  neat,  and  her  face  clear- 
spoken,  with  straight  pretty  eyebrows,  and  calm  bright  eyes.  I  felt  that 
I  could  tell  her  almost  anything,  and  she  would  think  before  she  talked 
of  it.  And  in  my  strong  want  of  some  woman  to  advise  with — Betsy 
Bowen  being  very  good  but  very  narrow,  and  Mrs.  Hockin  a  mere  echo 
of  the  Major  until  he  contradicted  her,  and  Suan  Isco,  with  her  fine, 
large  views,  five  thousand  miles  out  of  sight  just  now — this  was  a  state 
of  things  to  enhance  the  value  of  any  good  countenance  feminine. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  so  glad  to  see  her,  that  being  still  ungraduated  in 
the  steps  of  rank  (though  beginning  to  like  a  good  footing  there),  I  ran 
up  and  took  her  by  both  hands,  and  fetched  her  out  of  her  grand  curtsey 
and  into  a  low  chair.  At  this  she  was  surprised,  as  one  quick  glance 
showed ;  and  she  thoxight  me,  perhaps,  what  is  called  in  England  "  an 
impulsive  creature."  This  put  me  again  upon  my  dignity,  for  I  never 
have  been  in  any  way  like  that,  and  I  clearly  perceived  that  she  ought  to 
understand  a  little  more  distinctly  my  character. 

It  is  easy  to  begin  with  this  intention,  but  very  hard  indeed  to  keep 
it  up  when  anybody  of  nice  ways  and  looks  is  sitting  with  a  proper 
deferential  power  of  listening,  and  liking  one's  young  ideas,  which  multiply 
and  magnify  themselves  at  each  demand.  So  after  some  general  talk  about 
the  weather,  the  country,  the  house,  and  so  on,  we  came  to  the  people  of 
the  house,  or  at  any  rate  the  chief  person.  And  I  asked  her  a  few  quiet 
questions  about  Lord  Castlewood's  health  and  habits,  and  anything  else 
she  might  like  to  tell  me.  For  many  things  had  seemed  to  me  a  little 
strange  and  out  of  the  usual  course,  and  on  that  account  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of  without  common  curiosity.  Mrs.  Price  told  me  that  there  were 
many  things  generally  divulged  and  credited,  which  therefore  lay  in  her 
power  to  communicate  without  any  derogation  from  her  office.  Being 
pleased  with  these  larger  words  (which  I  always  have  trouble  in  pro- 
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nouncing)  I  asked  her  whether  there  was  anything  else.  And  she 
answered  yes,  but  unhappily  of  a  nature  to  which  it  was  scarcely  desirable 
to  allude  in  my  presence.  I  told  her  that  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
I  might  say  quite  the  opposite ;  that  having  "  alluded  "  to  whatever  it 
might  be,  she  was  bound  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  That  I  had  lived  in 
very  many  countries,  in  all  of  which  wrong  things  continually  went  on, 
of  which  I  continually  heard  just  in  that  sort  of  way  and  no  more.  Enough 
to  make  one  uncomfortable,  but  not  enough  to  keep  one  instructed  and 
vigilant  as  to  things  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  Upon  this  she  yielded 
either  to  my  arguments  or  to  her  own  dislike  of  unreasonable  silence,  and 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Lord  Castlewood  : — 

Herbert  William  Castlewood  was  the  third  son  of  Dean  Castlewood, 
a  younger  brother  of  my  grandfather,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1806. 
He  was  older,  therefore,  than  my  father,  but  still  (even  before  my  father's 
birth,  which  provided  a  direct  heir)  there  were  many  lives  betwixt  him 
and  the  family  estates.  And  his  father,  having  as  yet  no  promotion  in  the 
Church,  found  it  hard  to  bring  up  his  children.  The  eldest  son  got  a 
commission  in  the  Army,  and  the  second  entered  the  Navy,  while  Herbert 
was  placed  in  a  bank  at  Bristol,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  life  which  he  would 
have  chosen.  But  being  of  a  gentle,  unselfish  nature,  as  well  as  a- weak  con- 
stitution, he  put  up  with  his  state  in  life,  and  did  his  best  to  give 
satisfaction. 

This  calm  courage  generally  has  its  reward,  and  in  the  year  1842, 
not  very  long  before  the  death  of  my  grandfather  at  Shoxford,  Mr. 
Herbert  Castlewood,  being  well-connected,  well-behaved,  diligent,  and 
pleasing,  obtained  a  partnership  in  the  firm,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
foremost  in  the  west  of  England.  His  two  elder  brothers  happened  then 
to  be  at  home,  Major  and  Commander  Castlewood,  each  of  whom  had 
seen  very  hard  service,  and  found  it  still  harder  slavery  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  although  bachelors.  But,  returning  full  of  glory,  they  found 
one  thing  harder  still,  and  that  was  to  extract  any  cash  from  their  father, 
the  highly  venerated  Dean,  who  in  that  respect  if  in  no  other  very  closely 
resembled  the  head  of  the  family.  Therefore  these  brave  men  resolved 
to  go  and  see  their  Bristol  brother,  to  whom  they  were  tenderly  attached, 
and  who  now  must  have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  So  they  wrote  to 
their  brother  to  meet  them  on  the  platform,  scarcely  believing  that  they 
could  be  there  in  so  short  a  time  from  London ;  for  they  never  had  tra- 
velled by  i^ail  before,  and  they  set  forth  in  wonderful  spirits,  and  laughed 
at  the  strange,  giddy  rush  of  the  travelling,  and  made  bets  with  each 
other  about  punctual  time  (for  trains  kept  much  better  time  while  new), 
and,  as  long  as  they  could  time  it,  they  kept  time  to  a  second.  But,  sad 
to  relate,  they  wanted  no  chronometers  when  they  arrived  at  Bristol, 
both  being  killed  at  a  blow,  with  their  watches  still  going,  and  a  smile  on 
their  faces.  For  the  train  had  run  into  a  wall  of  Bath  stone,  and  several 
of  the  passengers  were  not  killed. 

The  sight  of  his  two  brothers  carried  out  like  this,  after  so  many  years 
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of  not  seeing  them,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Herbert  Castlewood's  nerves, 
which  always  had  been  delicate.  And  he  shivered  all  the  more  from 
reproach  of  conscience,  having  made  up  his  mind  not  to  lend  them  any 
money,  as  a  practical  banker  was  compelled  to  do.  And  from  that 
very  moment  he  began  to  feel  great  pain. 

Mrs.  Price  assured  me  that  the  doctors  all  "agreed  that  nothing  but 
change  of  climate  could  restore  Mr.  Castlewood's  tone  and  system,  and 
being  full  of  art  (though  so  simple,  as  she  said,  which  she  could  not 
entirely  reconcile)  he  set  off  for  Italy,  and  there  he  stopped,  with  the  good 
leave  of  his  partners,  being  now  valued  highly  as  heir  to  the  Dean,  who 
was  known  to  have  put  a  good  trifle  together.  And  in  Italy  my  father 
must  have  found  him,  as  related  by  Mr.  Shovelin,  and  there  received 
kindness  and  comfort  in  his  trouble,  if  trouble  so  deep  could  be  com- 
forted. 

Now  I  wondered  and  eagerly  yearned  to  know  whether  my  father,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  state  of  loneliness,  might  not  have  been  led  to 
impart  to  his  cousin,  and  host,  and  protector  the  dark  mystery  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  conduct.  Knowing  how  resolute  and  stern  he 
was,  and  doubtless  then  embittered  by  the  wreck  of  love  and  life,  I 
thought  it  more  probable  that  he  had  kept  silence  even  towards  so  near 
a  relative,  especially  as  he  had  seen  Tiery  little  of  his  cousin  Herbert  till 
he  had  found  him  thus.  Moreover,  my  grandfather  and  the  Dean  had 
spent  little  brotherly  love  on  each  other,  having  had  a  lifelong  feud  about 
a  copyhold  furze-brake  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  as  Betsy 
remembered  to  have  heard  her  master  say. 

To  go  on,  however,  with  what  Mrs.  Price  was  saying.  She  knew 
scarcely  anything  about  my  father,  because  she  was  too  young  at  that 
time  to  be  called  into  the  counsels  of  the  servants'  hall,  for  she  scarcely 
was  thirty-five  yet,  as  she  declared,  and  she  certainly  did  not  look  forty. 
But  all  about  the  present  Lord  Castlewood  she  knew  better  than  anybody 
else  perhaps,  because  she  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  wife,  and  indeed 
her  chief  attendant.  Then,  having  spoken  of  her  master's  wife,  Mrs.  Price 
caught  herself  up,  and  thenceforth  called  her  only  his  "  lady." 

Mr.  Herbert  Castlewood,  who  had  minded  his  business  for  so  many 
years,  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  ladies,  spending  all  his  leisure  in  good 
literature,  at  this  time  of  life  and  in  this  state  of  health  (for  the  shock  he 
had  received  struck  inwards),  fell  into  an  accident  tenfold  worse,  the  fatal 
accident  of  love.  And  this  malady  raged  the  more  powerfully  with  him 
on  account  of  breaking  out  so  late  in  life.  In  one  of  the  picture  galleries 
at  Florence,  or  some  such  place,  Mrs.  Price  declared,  he  met  with  a  lady 
who  made  all  the  pictures  look  cold,  and  dull,  and  dead  to  him.  A 
lovely  young  creature  she  must  have  been  (as  even  Mrs.  Price,  who 
detested  her,  acknowledged),  and  to  the  eyes  of  a  learned  but  not  keen  man 
as  good  as  lovely.  My  father  was  gone  to  look  after  me,  and  fetch  me  out 
of  England ;  but  even  if  he  had  been  there,  perhaps  he  scarcely  could  have 
stopped  it ;  for  this  Mr.  Castlewood,  although  so  quiet,  had  the  family 
fault  of  tenacity. 
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Mrs.  Price,  being  a  very  steady  person,  with  a  limited  income,  and 
enough  to  do,  was  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
Mr.  Castlewood  became  involved.  She  was  not  there  at  the  moment,  of 
course,  but  suddenly  sent  for  when  all  was  settled ;  nevertheless,  she 
found  out  afterwards  how  it  began  from  her  master's  man,  through  what 
he  had  for  dinner.  And  in  the  kitchen-garden  at  Castlewood  no  ram- 
pion  would  she  allow  while  she  lived.  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  no 
pity,  no  sympathy,  no  fine  feeling,  and  how  she  could  have  become  Mrs. 
Price  if  she  never  had  known  such  sentiments.  But  she  said  that  they 
only  called  her  "  Mistress"  on  account  of  her  authority,  and  she  never 
had  been  drawn  to  the  opposite  sex,  though  many  times  asked  in 
marriage.  And  what  she  had  seen  of  matrimony  led  her  far  away  from 
it.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  her  say  this,  and  felt  damped,  till  I  thought  that 
the  world  was  not  all  alike. 

Then  she  told  me,  just  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  bargain  for  a 
pound  of  tallow  candles,  how  Mr.  Herbert  Castlewood,  patient  and  per- 
sistent, was  kept  off  and  on  for  at  least  two  years  by  the  mother  of  his 
sweet  idol.  How  the  old  lady  held  a  balance  in  her  mind  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  his  succession,  trying,  through  English  friends,  to  find  the  value 
and  the  course  of  property.  Of  what  nation  she  was  Mrs.  Price  could 
not  say,  and  only  knew  that  it  must  be  a  bad  one.  She  called  herself 
the  Countess  of  Ixorism,  as  truly  pronounced  in  English;  and  she  really 
was  of  good  family  too,  so  far  as  any  foreigner  can  be.  And  her 
daughter's  name  was  Flittamore,  not  according  to  the  right  spelling, 
perhaps,  but  pronounced  with  the  proper  accent. 

Flittamore  herself  did  not  seem  to  care,  according  to  what  Mrs.  Price 
had  been  told,  but  left  herself  wholly  in  her  mother's  hands,  being  sure 
of  her  beauty  still  growing  upon  her,  and  desiring  to  have  it  admired 
and  praised.  And  the  number  of  foreigners  she  always  had  about  her 
sometimes  made  her  real  lover  nearly  give  her  up.  But  alas  !  he  was  not 
quite  wise  enough  for  this,  with  all  that  he  had  read,  and  learned,  and  seen. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  reported  from  Spain  that  my  father  had  been 
killed  by  bandits — the  truth  being  that  he  was  then  in  Greece — the 
countess  at  last  consented  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Herbert 
Castlewood,  and  even  seemed  to  press  it  forward  for  some  reasons  of  her 
own.  And  the  happy  couple  set  forth  upon  their  travels,  and  Mrs.  Price 
was  sent  abroad  to  wait  upon  the  lady. 

For  a  few  months  they  seemed  to  get  on  very  well,  Flittamore  show- 
ing much  affection  for  her  husband,  whose  age  was  a  trifle  more  than  her 
own  doubled,  while  he  was  entirely  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  laboured  that 
the  graces  of  her  mind  might  be  worthy  to  compare  with  those  more 
visible.  But  her  spiritual  face  and  most  sweet  poetic  eyes  were  vivid 
with  bodily  brilliance  alone.  She  had  neither  mind  enough  to  learn,  nor 
heart  enough  to  pretend  to  learn. 

It  is  out  of  my  power  to  describe  such  things,  even  if  it  were  my 
duty  to  do  so,  which,  happily,  it  has  never  been ;  moreover,  Mrs.  Price, 
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in  what  she  told  me,  exercised  a  just  and  strict  reserve.  Enough  that 
Mr.  Castlewood's  wedded  life  was  done  with  in  six  months  and  three 
days.  Lady  Castlewood — as  she  would  be  called,  though  my  father  still 
was  living  and  his  cousin  disclaimed  the  title — away  she  ran  from  some 
dull  German  place,  after  a  very  stiff  lesson  in  poetry,  and  with  her  ran 
off  a  young  Englishman,  the  present  Sir  Montague  Hockin.  He  was 
Mr.  Hockin  then,  and  had  not  a  halfpenny  of  his  own  ;  but  Flittamore 
met  that  difficulty  by  robbing  her  husband  to  his  last  farthing. 

This  had  happened  about  twelve  years  back,  soon  after  I  was  placed 
at  the  school  in  Lauguedoc,  to  which  I  was  taken  so  early  in  life  that  I 
almost  forget  all  about  it.  But  it  might  have  been  better  for  poor  Flit- 
tamore if  she  had  been  brought  up  at  a  steady  place  like  that,  with 
sisters  and  ladies  of  retreat,  to  teach  her  the  proper  description  of  her 
duties  to  mankind.  I  seemed  now  in  my  own  mind  to  condemn  her 
quite  enough,  feeling  how  superior  her  husband  must  have  been ;  but 
Mrs.  Price  went  even  further,  and  became  quite  indignant  that  anyone 
should  pity  her. 

"  A  hussy,  a  hussy,  a  poppet  of  a  hussy ! "  she  exclaimed,  with 
greater  power  than  her  quiet  face  could  indicate ;  "  never  would  I  look 
at  her.  Speak  never  so,  Miss  Castlewood.  My  lord  is  the  very  best  of 
all  men,  and  she  has  made  him  what  he  is.  The  pity  she  deserves  is  to 
be  trodden  under  foot,  as  I  saw  them  do  in  Naples." 

After  all  the  passion  I  had  seen  among  rough  people,  I  scarcely  could 
help  trembling  at  the  depth  of  wrath  dissembled,  and  firmly  controlled, 
in  calm  clear  eyes  under  very  steadfast  eyebrows.  It  was  plain  that 
Lord  Castlewood  had,  at  any  rate,  the  gift  of  being  loved  by  his  de- 
pendents. 

"  I  hope  that  he  took  it  aright !  "  I  cried,  catching  some  of  her  indig- 
nation ;  "  I  hope  that  he  cast  her  to  the  winds,  without  even  a  sigh  for 
such  a  cruel  creature  !  " 

"He  was  not  strong  enough,"  she  answered  sadly;  -'his  bodily 
health  was  not  equal  to  ib.  From  childhood  he  had  been  partly  crippled 
and  spoiled  in  his  nerves  by  an  accident.  And  the  shock  of  that  sight 
at  Bristol  flew  to  his  weakness,  and  was  too  much  for  him.  And  now 
this  third  and  worst  disaster,  coming  upon  him  where  his  best  hope  lay, 
and  at  such  a  time  of  life,  took  him  altogether  off  his  legs.  And  off  his 
head  too,  I  might  almost  say,  Miss ;  for,  instead  of  blaming  her,  he  put 
the  fault  entirely  upon  himself.  At  his  time  of  life,  and  in  such  poor 
health,  he  should  not  have  married  a  bright  young  girl ;  how  could  he 
ever  hope  to  make  her  happy1?  That  was  how  he  looked  at  it,  when  he 
should  have  sent  constables  after  her." 

"  And  what  became  of  her — the  mindless  animal,  to  forsake  so  good 
and  great  a  man  1  I  do  hope  she  was  punished,  and  that  vile  man  too." 

"  She  was,  Miss  Castlewood ;  but  he  was  not ;  at  least,  he  has  not  re- 
ceived justice  yet.  But  he  will,  he  will,  he  will,  Miss.  The  treacherous 
thief !  And  my  lord  received  him  as  a  young  fellow-countryman  under 
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a  cloud,  and  lent  him  money,  and  saved  him  from  starving ;  for  he  had 
broken  with  his  father,  and  was  running  from  his  creditoi'S." 

"  Tell  me  no  more,"  I  said ;  "  not  another  word.  It  is  niy  fate  to  meet 
that — well,  that  gentleman,  almost  every  day.  And  he,  and  he  — oh,  how 
thankful  1  am  to  have  found  out  all  this  about  him  !  " 

The  above  will  show  why,  when  I  met  my  father's  cousin  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning — with  his  grand,  calm  face,  as  benevolent  as  if  he  had 
passed  a  night  of  luxurious  rest,  instead  of  sleepless  agony — I  knew 
myself  to  be  of  a  lower  order,  in  mind,  and  soul,  and  heart,  than  his — a 
small,  narrow,  passionate  girl,  in  the  presence  of  a  large,  broad-sighted, 
and  compassionate  man. 

I  threw  myself  altogether  on  his  will ;  for,  when  I  trust,  I  trust 
wholly.  And,  under  his  advice,  I  did  not  return  with  any  rash  haste  to 
Bruntsea,  but  wrote  in  discharge  of  all  duty  there ;  while  Mrs.  Price,  a 
clear  and  steadfast  woman,  was  sent  to  London  to  see  VTllhelmina 
Strouss.  These  two  must  have  had  very  great  talks  together,  and,  both 
being  zealous  and  faithful,  they  came  to  many  misunderstandings.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  they  became  very  honest  friends,  and  sworr  allies  at 
last,  discovering  more,  the  more  they  talked,  people  against  whom  they 
felt  a  common  and  just  enmity. 
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;  or, 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 
SHOXFOED. 

BE  there  people  who  have 
never,  in  the  course  of 
anxious  life,  felt  desire  to 
be  away,  to  fly  away  from 
everything,  however  good 
and  dear  to  them,  and 
rest  a  little,  and  think 
new  thought,  or  let  new 
thought  flow  into  them, 
from  the  gentle  air  of  some 
new  place,  where  nobody 
has  heard  of  them  1  A 
place  whose  cares,  being 
felt  by  proxy,  almost  seem 
romantic,  and  where  the 
eyes  spare  brain  and  heart, 
with  a  critic's  self-com- 
placence. If  any  such 
place  yet  remains,  the 
happy  soul  may  seek  it  in 
an  inland  English  village. 

A  village  where  no  billows  are,  to  stun  or  to  confound  it ;  no  crag 
or  precipices  to  trouble  it  with  giddiness  ;  and  where  no  hurry  of  restless 
tide,  makes  time,  its  own  father,  uneasy.     But  in  the  quiet,  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  valley,  a  beautiful  rivulet,  belonging  to  the  place,  hastens  or 
lingers,  according  to  its  mood ;  hankering  here  and  there,  not  to  be 
away  yet ;  and  then,  by  the  doing  of  its  own  work,  led  to  a  swift 
perplexity  of  ripples.  Here  along  its  side,  and  there  softly  leaning  over 
it,  fresh  green  meadows  lie  reposing  in  the  settled  meaning  of  the 
summer  day.  For  this  is  a  safer  time  of  year  than  the  flourish  of 
the  spring-tide,  when  the  impulse  of  young  warmth  awaking  was  sud- 
denly smitten  by  the  bleak  east  wind ;  and  cowslip,  and  cuckoo-flower, 
and  speedwell  got  their  bright  lips  browned  with  cold.  Then,  moreover, 
must  the  meads  have  felt  the  worry  of  scarcely  knowing  yet  what 
would  be  demanded  of  them ;  whether  to  carry  an  exacting  load  of 
hay,  or  only  to  feed  a  few  sauntering  cows. 

But  now  every  trouble  has  been  settled  for  the  best ;  the  long  grass  is 
mown,  and  the  short  grass  browsed ;  and  capers  of  the  fairies,  and  caprices 
of  the  cows,  have  dappled  worn  texture  with  a  deeper  green.  Therefore, 
let  eyes  that  are  satisfied  here — as  any  but  a  very  bad  eye  must  be,  with 
so  many  changes  of  softness — follow  the  sweet  lead  of  the  valley;  and  there, 
in  a  bend  of  the  gently  brawling  river,  stands  the  never  brawling  church. 

A  church  less  troubled  with  the  gift  of  tongues  is  not  to  be  found  in 
England.  A  church  of  grey  stone,  that  crumbles  just  enough  to  entice 
frail  mortal  sympathy,  and  confesses  to  the  storms  it  has  undergone,  in  a 
tone  that  conciliates  the  human  sigh.  The  tower  is  large,  and  high  enough 
to  tell  what  the  way  of  the  wind  is,  without  any  potato-bury  on  the  top ; 
and  the  simple  roof  is  not  cruciated  with  tiles  of  misguided  fancy.  But 
grey  rest,  and  peace  of  ages,  and  content  of  lying  calmly  six  feet  deeper 
than  the  bustle  of  the  quick ;  memory  also,  and  oblivion,  following  each 
other  slowly,  like  the  shadows  of  the  churchyard  trees — for  all  of  these  no 
better  place  can  be,  nor  softer  comfort. 

For  the  village  of  Shoxford  runs  up  on  the  rise,  and  straggles  away 
from  its  burial-place,  as  a  child  from  his  school  goes  mitching.  There 
are  some  few  little  ups  and  downs  in  the  manner  of  its  building,  as  well 
as  in  other  particulars  about  it ;  but  still  it  keeps  as  parallel  with  the 
crooked  river,  as  the  far  more  crooked  ways  of  men  permit.  But  the  whole 
of  the  little  road  of  houses  runs  down  the  valley  from  the  churchyard 
gate ;  and  above  the  church,  looking  up  the  pretty  valley,  stands  nothing 
but  the  mill,  and  the  plank  bridge  below  it ;  and  a  furlong  above  that 
again  the  stone  bridge,  where  the  main  road  crosses  the  stream,  and  is 
consoled  by  leading  to  a  big  house — the  Moonstock  Inn. 

The  house  in  which  my  father  lived  so  long — or  rather  I  should  say, 
my  mother,  while  he  was  away  with  his  regiment — and  where  we  unfor- 
tunate seven  saw  the  light,  stands  about  half-way  down  the  little  village, 
being  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  as  you  come  down  the  valley 
from  the  Moonstock  bridge.  Therefore  it  is  on  the  further  and  upper  side 
of  the  street — if  it  can  be  called  a  street— from  the  valley,  and  the  river, 
and  the  meads  below  the  mill ;  inasmuch  as  every  bit  of  Shoxford,  and 
every  particle  of  the  parish  also,  has  existence — of  no  mean  sort,  as 
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compared  with  other  parishes,  in  its  own  esteem — on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  Moon. 

My  father's  house,  in  this  good  village,  standing  endwise  to  the 
street,  was  higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
ground  came  sloping,  or  even  falling,  as  fairly  might  bo  said,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  it,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  Noah's  ark,  tilted  by 
Behemoth  under  the  stern-post.  And  a  little  lane,  from  a  finely 
wooded  hill,  here  fell  steeply  into  the  "  High  Street  "  (as  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  loved  to  call  it),  and  made  my  father's  house  most  distinct, 
by  obeying  a  good  deal  of  its  outline,  and  discharging  in  heavy  rain  a 
free  supply  of  water  under  the  weather-board  of  our  front  door.  This 
front  door  opened  on  the  little  steep  triangle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
lane  and  road,  while  the  back  door  led  Into  a  long  but  narrow 
garden  running  along  the  road,  but  raised  some  feet  above  it ;  the  bank 
was  kept  up  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  crested  with  stuck-up  snap-dragon 
and  valerian,  and  faced  with  rosettes,  and  disks,  and  dills,  of  house-leek, 
pennywort,  and  hartstongue. 

Betsy  and  I  were  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  old  house  as  it  used  to 
be  ;  for  the  owner  had  died  about  half  a  year  ago,  and  his  grandson,  having 
pi'oved  his  will,  was  resolved  to  make  short  work  with  it.  The  poor  house 
was  blamed  for  the  sorrows  it  had  sheltered,  and  had  the  repute  of  two 
spectres,  as  well  as  the  pale  shadow  of  misfortune.  For  my  dear  father 
was  now  believed,  by  the  superstitious  villagers,  to  haunt  the  old  home  of 
his  happiness  and  love,  and  roam  from  room  to  room  in  search  of  his  wife 
and  all  his  children.  But  his  phantom  was  most  careful  not  to  face  that  of 
his  father,  which  stalked  along  haughtily,  as  behoved  a  lord,  and  pointed  for 
ever  to  a  red  wound  in  its  breast.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  house 
would  never  let;  and  it  would  have  been  pulled  down  long  ago,  if  the 
owner  had  not  felt  a  liking  for  it,  through  memories  tender  and  peculiar 
to  himself.  His  grandson,  having  none  of  these  to  contend  with,  re- 
solved to  make  a  mere  stable  of  it,  and  build  a  public-house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  and  turn  the  space  between  them  into  skittle-ground,  and 
so  forth. ' 

To  me  this  seemed  such  a  very  low  idea,  and  such  a  desecration  of  a 
sacred  spot,  that,  if  I  had  owned  any  money  to  be  sure  of,  I  would  have 
offered  hundreds  to  prevent  it.  Biit  I  found  myself  now  in  a  delicate 
state  of  mind  concerning  money ;  having  little  of  my  own,  and  doubting 
how  much  other  people  might  intend  for  me.  So  that  I  durst  not  offer 
to  buy  land,  and  a  house,  without  any  means  to  pay. 

And  it  was  not  for  that  reason  only  that  Betsy  and  I  kept  ourselves 
quiet.  We  knew  that  any  stir  in  this  little  place  about  us — such  as  my 
name  might  at  once  set  going — would  once  for  all  destroy  all  hope  of 
doing  good  by  coming.  Betsy  knew  more  of  such  matters  than  I  did, 
besides  all  her  knowledge  of  the  place  itself,  and  her  great  superiority  of 
age  ;  therefore  I  left  to  her  all  little  management,  as  was  in  every  way 
fair  and  wise.  For  Mrs.  Strouss  had  forsaken  a  large  and  good  com- 
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pany  of  lodgers,  with  only  Herr  Strouss  to  look  after  them — and  who 
was  he  among  them  ]  If  she  trod  on  one  side  of  her  foot,  or  felt  a  tin- 
gling in  her  hand,  or  a  buzzing  in  her  ear,  she  knew  in  a  moment  what  it 
was — of  pounds  and  pounds  was  she  being  cheated,  a  hundred  miles  off, 
by  foreigners ! 

For  this  reason  it  had  cost  much  persuasion,  and  many  appeals  to  her 
faithfulness,  as  well  as  considerable  weekly  payment,  ere  ever  my  good 
nurse  could  be  brought  away  from  London ;  and  perhaps  even  so  she 
never  would  have  come,  if  I  had  not  written  myself  to  Mrs.  Price,  then 
visiting  Betsy  in  European  Square,  that  if  the  landlady  was  too  busy  to 
be  spared  by  her  lodgers,  I  must  try  to  get  Lord  Castlewood  to  spare  me 
his  housekeeper.  Upon  this  Mrs.  Strouss  at  once  declared  that  Mrs. 
Price  would  ruin  everything  ;  and  rather  than  that — no  matter  what  she 
lost  —  she  herself  would  go  with  me.  And  so  she  did,  and  she 
managed  very  well,  keeping  my  name  out  of  sight — for,  happen  what 
might,  I  would  have  no  false  one — and  she  got  quiet  lodgings  in  her 
present  name,  which  sounded  nicely  foreign  ;  and  the  village  being  more 
agitated  now  about  my  father's  material  house,  and  the  work  they  were 
promised  in  pulling  it  down,  than  about  his  shattered  household,  we  had 
a  very  favourable  time  for  coming  in,  and  were  pronounced  to  be 
foreigners  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  up  bills. 

This  rustic  conclusion  suited  us  quite  well ;  and  we  soon  confirmed  it 
unwittingly,  Betsy  offering  a  German  thaler  and  I  an  American  dollar  at 
the  shop  of  the  village  chandler  and  baker,  so  that  we  were  looked  upon 
with  some  pity,  and  yet  a  kind  desire  for  our  custom.  Thus,  without 
any  attempt  of  ours  at  either  delusion  or  mystery,  Mrs.  Strouss  was 
hailed  throughout  the  place  as  "  Madam  Straw  •"  while  I,  through  the 
sagacity  of  a  deeply-read  shoemaker,  obtained  a  foreign  name,  as  will  by- 
and-by  appear. 

We  lodged  at  the  post-office ;  not  through  any  wisdom  or  even  any 
thought  on  our  part,  but  simply  because  we  happened  there  to  find  the 
cleanest  and  prettiest  rooms  in  the  place.  For  the  sun  being  now  in  the 
height  of  August,  and  having  much  harvest  to  ripen,  at  middle  day  came 
ramping  down  the  little  street  of  Shoxford,  like  the  chairman  of  the  guild 
of  bakers.  Every  house  having  lately  brightened  up  its  whitewash — 
which  they  always  do  there  when  the  frosts  are  over,  soon  after  the  feast 
of  Saint  Barnabas — and  the  weeds  of  the  way  having  fared  amiss  in  the 
absence  of  any  watercart,  it  was  not  in  the  strong,  sharp  character  of  the 
sun  to  miss  such  an  opportunity.  After  the  red  Californian  glare,  I  had 
no  fear  of  any  English  sun  ;  but  Betsy  was  frightened,  and  both  of  us 
were  glad  to  get  into  a  little  place  sheltered  by  green  blinds.  This 
chanced  to  be  the  post-office ;  and  there  we  found  nice  lodgings. 

By  an  equal  chance  this  proved  to  be  the  wisest  thing  we  could 
possibly  have  done,  if  we  had  set  about  it  carefully.  For  why,  that  no- 
body ever  would  impute  any  desire  of  secrecy  to  people  who  straightway 
unpacked  their  boxes  at  the  very  head-quarters  of  all  the  village  news. 
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And  the  mistress  of  the  post  was  a  sharp-tongued  woman,  pleased  to 
speak  freely  of  her  neighbours'  doings,  and  prompt  with  good  advice  that 
they  should  heed  their  own  business,  if  any  of  them  durst  say  a  word 
about  her  own.  She  kept  a  tidy  little  shop,  showing  something  of 
almost  everything;  but  we  had  a  side  door,  quite  of  our  own,  where 
Betsy  met  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  veritable  milkman ;  and  neither  of 
them  knew  her ;  which  was  just  what  she  had  hoped  ;  and  yet  it  made 
her  speak  amiss  of  them. 

But  if  all  things  must  be  brought  to  the  harsh  test  of  dry  reason,  I 
myself  might  be  hard  pushed  to  say  what  good  I  hoped  to  do  by  coming 
thus  to  Shoxford.  I  knew  of  a  great  many  things,  for  certain,  that 
never  had  been  thoroughly  examined  here ;  also  I  naturally  wished  to 
see,  being  a  native,  what  the  natives  were  ;  and  much  more  than  that,  it 
was  always  on  my  mind  that  here  lay  my  mother,  and  the  other  six  of  us. 

Therefore  it  was  an  impatient  thing  for  me  to  hear  Betsy  working 
out  the  afternoon  with  perpetual  chatter  and  challenge  of  prices,  combat- 
ing now  as  a  lodger  all  those  points  which  as  a  landlady  she  never 
would  allow  even  to  be  moot  questions.  If  any  applicant  in  European 
Square  had  dared  so  much  as  hint  at  any  of  all  the  requirements  which 
she  now  expected  gratis,  she  would  simply  have  whisked  her  duster,  and 
said  that  the  lodgings  for  such  people  must  be  looked  for  down  the 
alley.  However,  Mrs.  Busk,  our  new  landlady,  although  she  had  a  temper 
of  her  own  (as  anyone  keeping  a  post-office  must  have),  was  forced  by 
the  rarity  of  lodgers  here  to  yield  many  points,  which  Mrs.  Strouss,  on 
her  own  boards,  would  not  even  have  allowed  to  be  debated.  All  this 
was  entirely  against  my  wish ;  for  when  I  have  money  I  spend  it,  finding 
really  no  other  good  in  it ;  but  Betsy  told  me  that  the  purest  principle  of 
all  was — not  to  be  cheated. 

So  I  left  her  to  have  these  little  matters  out,  and  took  that  occasion 
for  stealing  away  (as  the  hours  grew  on  towards  evening)  to  a  place 
where  I  wished  to  be  quite  alone.  And  the  shadow  of  the  western  hills 
shed  peace  upon  the  valley,  when  I  crossed  a  little  stile  leading  into 
Shoxford  churchyard. 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  was  quite  afraid,  seeing  nobody  anywhere 
about,  nor  even  hearing  any  sound  in  the  distance  to  keep  me  company. 
For  the  church  lay  apart  from  the  village,  and  was  thickly  planted  out 
from  it,  the  living  folk  being  full  of  superstition,  and  deeply  believing  in 
the  dead  people's  ghosts.  And  even  if  this  were  a  wife  to  a  husband,  or 
even  a  husband  reappearing  to  his  wife,  there  was  not  a  man  or  a  woman 
in  the  village  that  would  not  run  away  from  it. 

This  I  did  not  know  at  present,  not  having  been  there  long  enough ; 
neither  had  I  any  terror  of  that  sort,  not  being  quite  such  a  coward,  I 
should  hope.  But  still,  as  the  mantles  of  the  cold  trees  darkened,  and 
the  stony  remembrance  of  the  dead  grew  pale,  and  of  the  living  there 
was  not  even  the  whistle  of  a  gravedigger — my  heart  got  the  better  of  my 
mind  for  a.  moment,  and  made  me  long  to  be  across  that  stile  again. 
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Because  (as  I  said  to  myself)  if  there  had  been  a  hill  to  go  up,  that 
would  be  so  different,  and  so  easy ;  but  going  down  into  a  place  like 
this,  whence  the  only  escape  must  be  by  steps,  and  where  any  flight  must 
be  along  channels,  that  run  in  and  out  of  graves  and  tombstones,  I  tried 
not  to  be  afraid,  yet  could  not  altogether  help  it. 

But  lo,  when  I  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  scarcely  thinking 
what  to  look  for,  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  place  which  made  me 
stop  and  wonder.  Here  were  six  little  grassy  tuffets,  according  to  the 
length  of  children,  all  laid  east  and  west,  without  any  stint  of  room,  har- 
moniously. 

From  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  one  could  almost  tell  the  age  at 
which  their  lowly  stature  stopped,  and  took  its  final  measurement. 

And  in  the  middle  was  a  larger  grave  to  comfort  and  encourage 
them,  as  a  hen  lies  down  among  her  chicks,  and  waits  for  them  to  shelter. 
Without  a  name  to  any  of  them,  all  these  seven  graves  lay  together,  as  in 
a  fairy  ring  of  rest,  and  kind  compassion  had  prevented  any  stranger  from 
coming  to  be  buried  there. 

I  would  not  sit  on  my  mother's  grave  for  fear  of  crushing  the  pretty 
grass,  which  some  one  tended  carefully  ;  but  I  stood  at  its  foot,  and  bent 
my  head,  and  counted  all  the  little  ones.  Then  I  thought  of  my  father 
in  the  grove  of  peaches,  more  than  six  thousand  miles  away,  on  the 
banks  of  the  soft  Blue  River.  And  a  sense  of  desolate  sorrow,  and  of 
the  blessing  of  death,  overwhelmed  me. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
THE  SEXTON. 

WITH  such  things  in  my  mind,  it  took  me  long  to  come  back  to  my 
work  again.  It  even  seemed  a  wicked  thing,  so  near  to  all  these  proofs 
of  God's  great  visitation  over  us,  to  walk  about  and  say,  "  I  will  do 
this  ;"  or  even  to  think,  "  I  will  try  to  do  that."  My  own  poor  help- 
lessness, and  loss  of  living  love  to  guide  me,  laid  upon  my  heart  a  weight 
from  which  it  scarcely  cared  to  move.  All  was  buried,  all  was  done 
with,  all  had  passed  from  out  the  world,  and  left  no  mark  but  graves 
behind.  What  good  to  stir  anew  such  sadness,  even  if  a  poor  weak  thing 
like  me  could  move  its  mystery  ? 

Time,  however,  and  my  nurse  Betsy,  and  Jacob  Rigg  the  gardener, 
brought  me  back  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  renewed  the  right  courage 
within  me.  But,  first  of  all,  Jacob  Rigg  aroused  my  terror  and  interest 
vividly.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this  good  man  had  been  my 
father's  gardener  at  the  time  of  our  great  calamity,  and  almost  alone 
of  the  Shoxford  people  had  shown  himself  true  and  faithful.  Not 
that  the  natives  had  turned  against  us,  or  been  at  all  unfriendly ;  so 
far  from  this  was  the  case,  that  every  one  felt  for  our  troubles,  and 
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pitied  us,  my  father  being  of  a  cheerful  and  affable  turn,  until  misery 
hardened  him ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  only  one  or  two  had  the  courage 
to  go  against  the  popular  conclusion,  and  the  convictions  of  authority. 

But  Jacob  was  a  very  upright  man,  and  had  a  strong  liking  for 
his  master,  who  many  and  many  a  time — as  he  told  me — had  taken 
a  spade  and  dug  along  with  him,  just  as  if  he  were  a  jobbing  gardener 
born,  instead  of  a  fine  young  nobleman ;  "  and  nobody  gifted  with  that 
turn  of  mind,  likewise  very  clever  in  white-spine  cowcumbers,  could 
ever  be  relied  upon  to  go  and  shoot  his  father."  Thus  reasoned  old  Jacob, 
and  he  always  had  done  so,  and  meant  evermore  to  abide  by  it ;  and 
the  graves  which  he  had  tended  now  for  nigh  a  score  of  years,  and 
meant  to  tend  till  he  called  for  his  own,  were — as  sure  as  he  stood 
there  in  Shoxford  churchyard  a  talking  to  me,  who  was  the  very  image 
of  my  father,  God  bless  me,  though  not  of  course  so  big-like — the  graves 
of  slaughtered  innocents,  and  a  mother  who  was  always  an  angel.  And 
the  parson  might  preach  for  ever  to  him  about  the  resurrection,  and  the 
right  coming  uppermost  when  you  got  to  heaven,  but  to  his  mind  that  was 
scarcely  any  count  at  all ;  and  if  you  came  to  that,  we  ought  to  hang 
Jack  Ketch,  as  might  come  to  pass  in  the  Revelations.  But  while  a  man 
had  got  his  own  bread  to  earn,  till  his  honour  would  let  him  go  to  the 
workhouse,  and  his  duty  to  the  ratepayers,  there  was  nothing  that  vexed 
him  more  than  to  be  told  any  texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Whatever  God 
Almighty  had  put  down  there  was  meant  for  ancient  people,  the  Jews 
being  long  the  most  ancient  people,  though  none  the  more  for  that  did 
he  like  them ;  and  so  it  was  mainly  the  ancient  folk,  who  could  not  do  a 
day's  work  worth  eighteenpence,  that  could  enter  into  Bible  promises. 
Not  that  he  was  at  all  behindhand  about  interpretation  ;"jbut  as  long  as  he 
could  fetch  and  earn,  at  planting  box  and  doing  borders,  two  shillings  and 
ninepence  a  day  and  his  beer,  he  was  not  going  to  be  on  for  kingdom-come. 

I  told  him  that  I  scarcely  thought  his  view  of  our  condition  here 
would  be  approved  by  wise  men  who  had  found  time  to  study  the  sub- 
ject. But  he  answered  that  whatever  their  words  might  be,  their  doings 
showed  that  they  knew  what  was  the  first  thing  to  attend  to.  And  if  it 
ever  happened  him  to  come  across  a  parson  who  was  as  full  of  heaven 
outside  as  he  was  inside  his  surplice,  he  would  keep  his  garden  in  order 
for  nothing  better  than  his  blessing. 

I  knew  of  no  answer  to  be  made  to  this.  And  indeed  he  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  his  conversation  was  too  deep  for  me ;  so  he  leaned  upon 
his  spade,  and  rubbed  his  long  blue  chin  in  the  shadow  of  the  church- 
tower,  holding  as  he  did  the  position  of  sexton,  and  preparing  even  now 
to  dig  a  grave. 

"  I  keeps  them  well  away  from  you,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  chop  out 
a  new  oblong  in  the  turf ;  "  many  a  shilling  have  I  been  offered  by 
mothers  about  their  little  ones,  to  put  'em  inside  of  the  '  holy  ring,'  as 
we  calls  this  little  cluster ;  but  not  for  five  golden  guineas  would  I  do 
it,  and  have  to  face  the  Captain,  dead  or  alive,  about  it.  We  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  because  it  was  put  in  all  the  papers ;  and  a  pleasant  place 
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I  keeps  for  him,  to  come  home  alongside  of  his  family.  A  nicer  gravelly 
bit  of  ground  there  couldn't  be  in  all  the  county ;  and  if  no  chance  of 
him  occupying  it,  I  can  drive  down  a  peg  with  your  mark,  Miss." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered  ;  "  you  are  certainly  most  kind ;  but,  Mr. 
Bigg,  I  would  rather  wait  a  little.  I  have  had  a  very  troublesome  life 
thus  far,  and  nothing  to  bind  me  to  it  much ;  but  still,  I  would  rather 
not  have  my  peg  driven  down  just — -just  at  present." 

"  Ah  !  you  be  like  all  the  young  folk  that  think  the  tree  for  their 
coffins  ain't  come  to  the  size  of  this  spade-handle  yet.  Lord  bless  you 
for  not  knowing  what  He  hath  in  hand  !  Now  this  one  you  see  me  a  raising 
of  the  turf  for  stood  as  upright  as  you  do,  a  fortnight  back,  and  as  good 
about  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  three  times  the  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  a'most  as  bright  as  youm  be.  Not  aristocratic,  you  must 
understand  me,  Miss,  being  only  the  miller's  daughter,  nor  instructed  to 
throw  her  voice  the  same  as  you  do,  which  is  better  than  gallery  music  ; 
but  setting  these  haxidents  to  one  side,  a  farmer  would  have  said  she  was 
more  preferable,  because  more  come-at-able,  though  not  in  my  opinion  to 
be  compared — excuse  me  for  making  so  free,  Miss,  but  when  it  comes  to 
death  we  has  a  kind  of  right  to  do  it — and  many  a  young  farmer,  coming 
to  the  mill,  was  disturbed  in  his  heart  about  her,  and  far  and  wide  she 
was  known,  being  proud,  as  the  Beauty  of  the  Moonshine,  from  the  name 
of  our  little  river.  She  used  to  call  me  '  Jacob  Diggs,'  because  of  my 
porochial  office,  with  a  meaning  of  a  joke  on  my  parenshal  name.  Ah, 
what  a  merry  one  she  were  !  And  now  this  is  what  I  has  to  do  for  her  ! 
And  sooner  would  I  'a  doed  it  a'most  for  my  own  old  'ooman  ! " 

"Oh,  Jacob  ! "  I  cried,  being  horrified  at  the  way  in  which  he  tore  up 
the  ground,  as  if  his  wife  ware  waiting ;  "  the  things  you  say  are  quite 
wrong,  I  am  sure,  for  a  man  in  your  position.  You  are  connected  with 
this  church  almost  as  much  as  the  clerk  isj' 

"  More,  Miss,  ten  times  more  !  He  don't  do  nothing  but  lounge  on 
the  front  of  his  desk,  and  be  too  lazy  to  keep  up  '  Amen,'  while  I  at 
my  time  of  life  go  about,  from  Absolution  to  the  fifth  Lord's  prayer, 
with  a  stick  that  makes  my  rheumatics  worse,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
with  their  pocket  full  of  nuts.  "When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  no  nuts, 
except  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  a  month  or  two  on  from  this  time  of 
speaking  ;  and  we  used  to  crack  they  in  the  husk,  and  make  no  noise  to 
disturb  the  congregation ;  but  now  it  is  nuts,  nuts,  round  nuts,  flat  nuts, 
nuts  with  three  corners  to  them — all  the  year  round  nuts  to  crack,  and 
me  to  find  out  who  did  it ! " 

"  But,  Mr.  Kigg,"  I  replied,  as  he  stopped,  looking  hotter  in  mind 
than  in  body ;  "  is  it  not  Mrs.  Rigg,  your  good  wife,  who  sells  all  the 
nuts  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  boys  to  crack  on  a  Sunday  ? " 

"  My  Missus  do  sell  some,  to  be  sure ;  yes,  just  a  few.  But  not  of  a 
Saturday  more  than  any  other  day." 

"  Then  surely,  Mr.  Kigg,  you  might  stop  it,  by  not  permitting  any 
sale  of  nuts  except  to  good  boys  of  high  principles.  And  has  it  not 
happened  sometimes,  Mr.  Rigg,  that  boys  have  made  marks  on  their  nuts, 
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and  bought  them  again  at  your  shop  on  a  Monday  ?  I  mean  of  course  when 
your  duty  has  compelled  you  to  empty  the  pockets  of  a  boy  in  church." 
Now  this  was  a  particle  of  shamefully  small  gossip,  picked  up 
naturally  by  my  Betsy,  but  pledged  to  go  no  further ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  spoken,  I  became  a  little  nervous,  having  it  suddenly  brought  to  my 
mind  that  I  had  promised  not  even  to  whisper  it ;  and  now  I  had  told  it 
to  the  man  of  all  men  !  But  Jacob  appeared  to  have  been  quite  deaf,  and 
diligently  went  on  digging.  And  I  said  "  good  evening,"  for  the  grave 
was  for  the  morrow  ;  and  he  let  me  go  nearly  to  the  stile,  before  he  stuck 
his  spade  into  the  ground,  and  followed. 

"  Excoose  of  my  making  use,"  he  said,  "  of  a  kind  of  a  personal  refer- 
ence, Miss ;  but  you  be  that  pat  with  your  answers,  it  maketh  me  believe 
you  must  be  sharp  inside ;  more  than  your  father,  the  poor  Captain, 
were,  as  all  them  little  grass  buttons  argueth.  Now,  Miss,  if  I  thought 
you  had  headpiece  enough  to  keep  good  counsel  and  ensue  it,  maybe 
I  could  tell  you  a  thing  as  would jnake  your  hair  creep  out  of  them  coorous 
hitch-ups,  and  your  heart  a'mo'st  bust  them  there  braids  of  fallallies." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  being  startled  by 
the  old  man's  voice  and  face. 

"  Nothing,  Miss,  nothing.  I  was  only  a  joking.  If  you  bain't  come 
to  no  more  discretion  than  that — to  turn  as  white  as  the  clerk's  smock- 
frock  of  a  Easter  Sunday — why,  the  more  of  a  joke  one  has  the  better, 
to  bring  your  purty  colour  back  to  you.  Ah  !  Polly  of  the  mill  was  the 
maid  for  colour ;  as  good  for  the  eyesight  as  a  chaney  rose  in  April. 
Well,  well,  I  must  get  on  with  her  grave  ;  they're  a  coming  to  speak  the 
good  word  over  'un,  on  sundown." 

He  might  have  known  how  this  would  vex  and  perplex  me.  I  could 
not  bear  to  hinder  him  in  his  work — as  important  as  any  to  be  done  by 
man  for  man — and  yet  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  go  home  and  leave  him 
there,  and  wonder  what  it  was  that  he  had  been  so  afraid  to  tell.  So  I 
quietly  said,  "  Then  I  will  wish  you  a  very  good  evening  again,  Mr. 
Rigg,  as  you  are  too  busy  to  be  spoken  with."  And  I  walked  off  a  little 
way,  having  met  with  men  who,  having  begun  a  thing,  needs  must  hare 
it  out,  and  fully  expecting  him  to  call  me  back.  But  Jacob  only  touched 
his  hat,  and  said,  "A  pleasant  evening  to  you,  Ma'am." 

Nothing  could  have  made  me  feel  more  resolute  than  this  did.  I  did 
not  hesitate  one  moment  in  running  back  over  the  stile  again,  and 
demanding  of  Jacob  Rigg  that  he  should  tell  me  whether  he  meant  any- 
thing or  nothing ;  for  I  was  not  to  be  played  with,  about  important 
matters,  like  the  boys  in  the  church  who  were  cracking  nuts. 

"  Lord  !  Lord  now  ! "  he  said,  with  his  treddled  heel  scraping  the 
shoulder  of  his  shining  spade ;  "  the  longer  I  live  in  this  world,  the 
fitter  I  grow  to  get  into  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  His  ways  are  past  finding 
out,  saith  King  David  :  but  a  man  of  war,  from  his  youth  upward,  hath 
no  chance  such  as  a  gardening  man  hath.  What  a  many  of  them  have 
I  found  out!" 

31—5 
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"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  1"  I  cried.  "  Just  tell  me  what  it 
was  you  were  speaking  of  just  now." 

"  I  was  just  a  thinking  when  I  looked  at  you,  Miss,"  he  answered  in 
the  prime  of  leisure,  and  wiping  his  forehead  from  habit  only,  not  because 
he  wanted  it,  "how  little  us  knows  of  the  times,  and  seasons,  and 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  men.  There  you  stand,  Miss ;  and  here 
stand  I,  as  haven't  seen  your  father  for  a  score  of  years  a'most ;  and  yet 
there  comes  out  of  your  eyes  into  mine  the  very  same  look  as  the  Captain 
used  to  send,  when  snakes  in  the  grass  had  been  telling  lies  about  me 
coming  late,  or  having  my  half-pint  or  so  on.  Not  that  the  Captain  was 
a  hard  man,  Miss — far  otherwise,  and  capable  of  allowance,  more  than 
any  of  the  women  be.  But  only  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  things  aright, 
could  'a  made  you  come,  with  a  score  of  years  atween,  and  the  twinkle  in 
your  eyes,  like  Selah  !" 

"You  know  what  you  mean,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not,"  I  answered 
quite  gently,  being  troubled  by  his  words,  and  the  fear  of  having  tried 
to  hurry  him ;  "  but  you  should  not  say  what  you  have  said,  Jacob 
Bigg,  to  me,  your  master's  daughter,  if  you  only  meant  to  be  joking.  Is 
this  the  place  to  joke  with  me  ? " 

I  pointed  to  all  that  lay  around  me,  where  I  could  not  plant  a  foot 
without  stepping  over  my  brothers  or  sisters ;  and  the  old  man,  callous  as 
he  might  be,  could  not  help  feeling  for — a  pinch  of  snuff.  This  he  found 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and  took  it  very  carefully,  and 
made  a  little  noise  of  comfort ;  and  thus,  being  fully  self-assured  again, 
he  stood  with  his  feet  far  apart,  and  his  head  on  one  side,  regarding  me 
warily.  And  I  took  good  care  not  to  say  another  word. 

"  You  be  young,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  and  in  these  latter  days,  no 
wisdom  is  ordained  in  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  nor  always  in 
the  mouths  of  them  as  is  themselves  ordained.  But  you  have  a  way  of 
keeping  your  chin  up,  Miss,  as  if  you  was  gifted  with  a  stiff  tongue  like- 
wise. And  whatever  may  hap,  I  has  as  good  mind  to  tell  'e." 

"  That  you  are  absolutely  bound  to  do,"  I  answered  as  forcibly  as  I 
could.  "  Duty  to  your  former  master,  and  to  me  his  only  child,  and  to 
yourself,  and  your  Maker  too,  compel  you,  Jacob  Bigg,  to  tell  me  every- 
thing you  know." 

"  Then,  Miss,"  he  answered,  coming  nearer  to  me,  and  speaking  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice,  "  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  in  God's  churchyard,  by  all 
this  murdered  family,  I  knows  the  man  who  done  it." 

He  looked  at  me,  with  a  trembling  finger  upon  his  hard-set  lips,  and 
the  spade  in  his  other  hand  quivered  like  a  wind- vane ;  but  I  became  as 
firm  as  the  monument  beside  me,  and  my  heart,  instead  of  fluttering, 
grew  as  steadfast  as  a  glacier.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  knew  that  God 
had  not  kept  me  living,  when  all  the  others  died,  without  fitting  me  also 
for  the  work  there  was  to  do. 

"  Come  here  to  the  corner  of  the  tower,  Miss,"  old  Jacob  went  on,  in 
his  excitement  catching  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  my  black  silk  jacket ; 
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"  where  \ve  stand  is  a  queer  sort  of  echo,  which  goeth  in  and  out  of  them 
big  tombstones.  And  for  aught  I  can  say  to  contrairy,  he  may  be 
a  watching  of  us  while  here  we  stand." 

I  glanced  around,  as  if  he  were  most  welcome  to  be  watching  me,  if 
only  I  could  see  him  once.  But  the  place  was  as  silent  as  its  graves  ; 
and  I  followed  the  sexton  to  the  shadow  of  a  buttress.  Here  he  went 
into  a  deep-grey  corner,  lichened  and  mossed  by  a  drip  from  the  roof ; 
and  being,  both  in  his  clothes  and  self,  pretty  much  of  that  same  colour, 
he  was  not  very  easy  to  discern  from  stone  when  the  light  of  day  was 
declining. 

"  This  is  where  I  catches  all  the  boys,"  he  whispered ;  "  and  this  is 
where  I  caught  him,  one  evening  when  I  were  tired,  and  gone  to  nurse 
my  knees  a  bit.  Let  me  see  ;  why,  let  me  see  !  Don't  you  speak  till  I 
do,  Miss.  Were  it  the  last  but  one  I  dug  ]  Or  could  'un  'a  been  the  last 
but  two?  Never  mind;  I  can't  call  to  mind  quite  justly.  We  puts 
down  about  one  a  month  in  this  parish,  without  any  distemper  or  haxi- 
dent.  Well,  it  must  'a  been  the  one  afore  last — to  be  sure,  no  call  to 
scratch  my  head  about  'un  !  Old  Sally  Mock,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here — 
done  handsome  by  the  ratepayers  !  Over  there,  Miss,  if  you  please  to 
look — about  two  land-yard  and  a  half  away.  Can  you  see  'un  with  the 
grass  peeTdng  up,  a'ready  1 " 

"  Never  mind  that,  Jacob.     Do  please  to  go  on." 

"  So  I  be,  Miss.  So  I  be  doing,  to  the  best  of  the  power  granted  me. 
Well,  I  were  in  this  little  knuckle  of  a  squat,  where  old  Sally  used  to 
say  as  I  went  to  sleep,  and  charged  the  parish  for  it — a  spiteful  old 
'ooman,  and  I  done  her  grave  with  pleasure,  only  wishing  her  had  to  pay 
for  it ;  and  to  prove  to  her  mind  that  I  never  goed  asleep  here,  I  was  just 
making  ready  to  set  fire  to  my  pipe,  having  cocked  my  shovel  in  to  ease 
my  legs,  like  this,  when  from  round  yon  corner  of  the  chancel-foot,  and 
over  again  that  there  old  tree,  I  seed  a  something  movin'  along— mo vin' 
along,  without  any  noise  or  declarance  of  solid  feet  walking.  You  may 
see  the  track  burnt  in  the  sod,  if  you  let  your  eyes  go  along  this  here  finger." 

" Oh,  Jacob,  how  could  you  have  waited  to  see  it?" 

"  I  did,  Miss,  I  did  ;  being  used  to  a  many  antics  in  this  dead-yard, 
such  as  a  man  who  hadn't  buried  them  might  up  foot  to  run  away  from. 
But  they  no  right,  after  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  come  up  for  more 
than  one  change  of  the  moon,  unless  they  been  great  malefactors.  And 
then  they  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and  I  reminds  them  of  it.  '  Amen,'  I  say,  in 
the  very  same  voice  as  I  used  at  the  tail  of  their  funerals ;  and  then  they 
knows  well  that  I  covered  them  up,  and  the  most  uneasy  goes  back 
again.  Lor'  bless  you,  Miss ;  I  no  fear  of  the  dead.  At  both  ends  of 
life  us  be  harmless.  It  is  in  the  life,  and  mostways  in  the  middle  of  it, 
we  makes  all  the  death  for  one  another." 

This  was  true  enough ;  and  I  only  nodded  to  him,  fearing  to  interject 
any  new  ideas  from  which  he  might  go  rambling. 

"  Well,  that  there  figure  were  no  joke,  mind  you,"  the  old  man  con- 
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tinuetl,  as  soon  as  he  had  freshened  his  narrative  powers  with  another 
pinch  of  snuff;  "  being  tall,  and  grim,  and  white  in  the  face,  and  very 
onpleasant  for  to  look  at ;  and  its  eyes  seemed  a'most  to  burn  holes  in 
the  air.  No  sooner  did  I  see  that  it  were  not  a  ghostie,  but  a  living 
man  the  same  as  I  be,  than  my  knees  begins  to  shake,  and  my  stumps  of 
teeth  to  chatter.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  stopped  me,  Miss,  from 
slipping  round  this  corner,  and  away  by  belfry  1  Nort  but  the  hoddest 
idea  you  ever  heaved  on.  For  all  of  a  suddint  it  was  borne  unto  my  mind 
that  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  send  us  back  the  Captain ;  not  so  hand- 
some as  he  used  to  be,  but  in  the  living  flesh,  however,  in  spite  of  they 
newspapers.  And  I  were  just  at  the  pint  of  coming  forrard,  out  of  this 
here  dark  cornder,  knowing  as  I  had  done  my  duty  by  them  graves  that 
his  honour  to  my  mind  must  'a  come  looking  after,  when,  lucky  for  me,  I 
see  summat  in  his  walk,  and  then  in  his  countenance,  and  then  in  all 
his  features,  unnateral  on  the  Captain's  part,  whatever  his  time  of  life 
might  be.  And  sure  enough,  Miss,  it  were  no  Captain,  more  nor  I 
myself  be." 

"  Of  course  not.     How  could  it  be  ?     But  who  was  it,  Jacob  1 " 

"  You  bide  a  bit,  Miss,  and  you  shall  hear  the  whole.  Well,  by  that 
time  'twas  too  late  for  me  to  slip  away,  and  I  was  bound  to  scrooge  up 
into  the  elbow  of  this  nick  here,  and  try  not  to  breathe  as  nigh  ^s  might 
be,  and  keep  my  Lammas  cough  down ;  for  I  never  see  a  face  more  full 
of  malice  and  uncharity.  However,  he  come  on,  as  straight  as  a  arrow, 
holding  his  long  chin  out,  like  this,  as  if  he  gotten  crutches  under  it,  as 
the  folk  does  with  bad  water.  A  tall  man,  as  tall  as  the  Captain  a'most, 
but  not  gifted  with  any  kind  aspect.  He  trampsed  over  the  general  graves, 
like  the  devil  come  to  fetch  their  souls  out ;  but  when  he  come  here  to 
the  '  holy  ring,'  he  stopped  short,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  me.  I  could 
hear  him  count  the  seven  graves,  as  pat  as  the  shells  of  oysters  to  pay  for, 
and  then  he  said  all  their  names,  as  true,  from  the  biggest  to  the  leastest 
one,  as  Betsy  Bowen  could  'a  done  it ;  though  none  of  'em  got  no  mark 
to  'em.  Oh,  the  poor  little  hearts,  it  was  cruel  hard  upon  them  !  And 
then  my  lady  in  the  middle,  making  seven.  So  far  as  I  could  catch  over 
his  shoulder,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  a  talking  with  her,  not  as  you  and  I 
be,  Miss ;  but  a  sort  of  a  manner  of  a  way,  like." 

"  And  what  did  he  seem  to  say  1  Oh,  Jacob,  how  long  you  do  take 
over  it ! " 

"  "Well,  he  did  not,  Miss ;  that  you  may  say  for  sartain.  And  glad 
I  was  to  have  him  quick  about  it  \  for  he  might  have  redooced  me  to 
such  a  condition,  ay  and  I  believe  a'  would  too,  if  onst  a'  had  caught  sight 
of  me,  as  the  parish  might  'a  had  to  fight  over  the  appintment  of  another 
sexton.  And  so  at  last  a'  went  away.  And  I  were  that  stiff  with 
scrooging  in  this  cornder " 

"  Is  that  all  1  Oh,  that  comes  to  nothing  I  Surely  you  must  have 
moro  to  tell  me  1  It  may  have  been  some  one  who  knew  our  names.  It 
may  have  been  some  old  friend  of  the  family." 
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"  No,  Miss,  no  !  No  familiar  friend ;  or  if  he  was,  he  were  like 
King  David's.  He  bore  a  tyrannous  hate  against  'e,  and  the  poison  of 
asps  were  under  his  lips.  In  this  here  hattitude  he  stood,  with  his  back 
toward  me,  and  his  reins  more  upright  than  I  be  capable  of  putting  it. 
And  this  was  how  he  held  up  his  elbow  and  his  head.  Look  'e  see,  Miss, 
and  then  'e  know  as  much  as  I  do." 

Mr.  Rigg  marched  with  a  long  smooth  step — a  most  difficult  strain  for 
his  short-bowed  legs — as  far  as  the  place  he  had  been  pointing  out ;  and 
there  he  stood  with  his  back  to  me,  painfully  doing  what  the  tall  man 
had  done,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  size  allowed. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  laugh  in  a  matter  of  such  sadness ; 
and  yet  Jacob  stood,  with  his  back  to  me,  spreading  and  stretching  him- 
self in  such  a  way,  to  be  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stranger,  that — 
low  as  it  was — I  was  compelled  to  cough,  for  fear  of  fatally  offending 
him. 

"  That  warn't  quite  right,  Miss.  Now  you  look  again  !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  little  readjustment.  "  Only  he  had  a  thing  over  one  shoulder, 
the  like  of  what  the  Scotchmen  wear ;  and  his  features  was  beyond  me, 
because  of  the  back  of  his  head,  like.  For  God's  sake  keep  out  of  his 
way,  Miss." 

The  sexton  stood  in  a  musing,  and  yet  a  stern  and  defiant  attitude, 
with  the  right  elbow  clasped  in  the  left-hand  palm,  the  right  hand  resting 
half-clenched  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  as  if 
ready  for  a  blow. 

"  What  a  very  odd  way  to  stand  !"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  Miss.  And  what  he  said  was  odder.  '  Six,  and  the  mother ! ' 
I  heared  'un  say;  'no  cure  for  it  till  I  have  all  seven.'  But  stop, 
Miss.  Not  a  breath  to  anyone !  Here  comes  the  poor  father  and 
mother  to  speak  the  blessing  across  their  daughter's  grave — and  the  grave 
not  two  foot  down  yet ! " 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 
A    SIMPLE    QUESTION. 

Now  this  account  of  what  Jacob  Rigg  had  seen,  and  heard,  threw  me  into 
a  state  of  mind  extremely  unsatisfactory.  To  be  in  eager  search  of 
some  unknown  person  who  had  injured  me  inexpressibly,  without  any 
longing  for  revenge  on  my  part,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  justice, — this 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  feeling  that  an  unknown  person  was  in 
quest  of  me,  with  the  horrible  purpose  of  destroying  me,  to  ensure  his 
own  wicked  safety. 

At  first,  I  almost  thought  that  he  was  welcome  to  do  this ;  that  such 
a  life  as  mine  (if  looked  at  from  an  outer  point  of  view)  was  better  to  be 
died,  than  lived  out.  Also  that  there  was  nobody  left,  to  get  any  good 
out  of  all  that  I  could  do;  and  even  if  I  ever  should  succeed,  truth 
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would  come  out  of  her  tomb  too  late.  And  this  began  to  make  me  cry, 
which  I  had  long  given  over  doing,  with  no  one  to  feel  for  the  heart  of  it. 

But  a  thing  of  this  kind  could  not  long  endure  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  of  the  morrow  arose  (or  at  least  as  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  see  him), 
my  view  of  the  world  was  quite  different.  Here  was  the  merry  brook, 
playing  with  the  morning,  spread  around  with  ample  depth  and  rich 
retreat  of  meadows ;  and  often,  after  maze  of  leisure,  hastening  with  a 
tinkle  into  shadowy  delight  of  trees.  Here,  as  well,  were  happy  lanes,  and 
footpaths  of  a  soft  content,  unworn  with  any  pressure  of  the  price  of  time 
or  business.  None  of  them  knew  (in  spite,  at  flurried  spots,  of  their  own 
direction-posts)  whence  they  were  coming,  or  whither  going — only  that  here 
they  lay,  between  the  fields,  or  through  them,  like  idle  veins  of  earth,  with 
sometimes  company  of  a  man  or  boy,  whistling  to  his  footfall,  or  a  singing 
maid  with  a  milkiug-pail.  And  how  ungrateful  it  would  be  to  forget 
the  pleasant  copses,  in  waves  of  deep  green  leafage  flowing  down  and  up 
the  channelled  hills,  waving  at  the  wind  to  tints  and  tones  of  new  refresh- 
ment, and  tempting  idle  folk  to  come  and  hear  the  hush,  and  see 
the  twinkled  texture  of  pellucid  gloom  ! 

Much,  however,  as  I  loved  to  sit  in  places  of  this  kind  alone,  for  some 
little  time  I  feared  to  do  so,  after  hearing  the  sexton's  tale;  for  Jacob's 
terror  was  so  unfeigned  (though  his  own  Life  had  not  been  threatened),  that 
knowing  as  I  did  from  Betsy's  account,  as  well  as  his  own  appearance, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  a  nervous  man,  I  could  not  help  sharing  his  vague 
alarm.  It  seemed  so  terrible  that  any  one  should  come  to  the  graves  of 
my  sweet  mother  and  her  six  harmless  children,  and,  instead  of  showing 
pity,  as  even  a  monster  might  have  tried  to  do,  should  stand — if  not 
with  threatening  gestures,  yet  with  a  most  hostile  mien — and  thirst  for 
the  life  of  the  only  survivor — my  poor  self. 

But  terrible  or  not,  the  truth  was  so  ;  and  neither  Betsy,  nor  myself, 
could  shake  Mr.  Rigg's  conclusion.  Indeed  he  became  more  and  more 
emphatic,  in  reply  to  our  doubts  and  mild  suggestions,  perhaps  that  his 
eyes  had  deceived  him,  or  perhaps  that,  taking  a  nap  in  the  corner  of  the 
buttress,  he  had  dreamed  at  least  a  part  of  it.  And  Betsy,  on  the  score 
of  ancient  friendship,  and  kind  remembrance  of  his  likings,  put  it  to  him 
in  a  gentle  way,  whether  his  knowledge  of  what  Sally  Mock  had  been, 
and  the  calumnies  she  might  have  spoken  of  his  beer  (when  herself,  in 
the  workhouse,  deprived  of  it),  might  not  have  induced  him  to  take  a 
little  more  than  usual,  in  going  down  so  deep  for  her.  But  he  answered, 
"  No ;  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Deep  he  had  gone,  to  the  tiptoe  of  his 
fling ;  not  from  any  feeling  of  a  wish  to  keep  her  down,  but  just  because 
the  parish  paid,  and  the  parish  would  have  measurement.  And  when 
that  was  on,  he  never  brcmght  down  more  than  the  quart  tin  from  the 
public ;  and  never  had  none  down  afterwards.  Otherwise  the  ground 
was  so  ticklish,  that  a  man,  working  too  free,  might  stay  down  there. 
No,  no  !  That  idea  was  like  one  of  Sally's  own.  He  just  had  his  quart 
of  Persfield  ale — short  measure,  of  course,  with  a  woman  at  the  bar — and 
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if  that  were  enough  to  make  a  man  dream  dreams,  the  sooner  he  dug  his 
own  grave,  the  better  for  all  connected  with  him." 

We  saw  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  thinking  of  such  a  possibility  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Rigg  had  not  been  large-minded,  as  well  as  notoriously  sober, 
Betsy  might  have  lost  me  all  the  benefit  of  his  evidence  by  her  London- 
bred  clumsiness  with  him.  For  it  takes  quite  a  different  handling,  and 
a  different  mode  of  outset,  to  get  on  with  the  London  working-class,  and 
the  labouring  kind  of  the  country ;  or  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  so. 

Now  my  knowledge  of  Jacob  Rigg  was  owing,  as  might  be  supposed, 
to  Betsy  Strouss,  who  had  taken  the  lead  of  me  in  almost  everything 
ever  since  I  brought  her  down  from  London.  And  now  I  was  glad 
that,  in  one  point  at  least,  her  judgment  had  overruled  mine — to  wit, 
that  my  name  and  parentage  were  as  yet  not  generally  known  in  the 
village.  Indeed  only  Betsy  herself,  and  Jacob,  and  a  faithful  old 
washerwoman,  with  no  roof  to  her  mouth,  were  aware  of  me  as  Miss 
Castlewood.  Not  that  I  had  taken  any  other  name — to  that  I  would 
not  stoop — but  because  the  public,  of  its  own  accord,  paying  attention  to 
Betsy's  style  of  addressing  me,  followed  her  lead  (with  some  little  im- 
provement), and  was  pleased  to  entitle  me,  "  Miss  Raumur." 

Some  question  had  been  raised  as  to  spelling  me  aright ;  till  a  man 
of  advanced  intelligence  proved  to  many  eyes,  and  even  several  pairs  of 
spectacles  (assembled  in  front  of  the  blacksmith's  shop),  that  no  other  way 
could  be  right  except  that.  For  there  it  was  in  print,  as  any  one  able 
might  see,  on  the  side  of  an  instrument,  whose  name  and  qualities  were 
even  more  mysterious  than  those  in  debate.  Therefore  I  became  "  Miss 
Raumur ; "  and  a  protest  would  have  gone  for  nothing  unless  printed 
also.  But  it  did  not  behove  me  to  go  to  that  expense,  while  it  suited  me 
very  well  to  be  considered,  and  pitied,  as  a  harmless  foreigner — a  being, 
who  on  English  land  may  find  some  cause  to  doubt  whether,  even  in  his 
own  country,  a  prophet  could  be  less  thought  of.  And  this  large  pity  for  me, 
as  an  outlandish  person,  in  the  very  spot  where  I  was  born,  endowed  me 
with  tenfold  the  privilege  of  the  proudest  native.  For  the  natives  of  this 
valley  are  declared  to  be  of  a  different  stock  from  those  around  them,  not 
of  the  common  Wessex  strain,  but  of  Jutish  or  Danish  origin.  How  that 
may  be  I  do  not  know ;  at  any  rate  they  think  well  of  themselves,  and 
no  doubt  they  have  cause  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  they  all  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  their  primitive  ways 
amused  me,  as  soon  as  they  had  settled  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  equally 
beyond  and  below  inquiry.  They  told  me  that  I  was  kindly  welcome  to 
stay  there  as  long  as  it  pleased  me ;  and  knowing  how  fond  I  was  of  making 
pictures,  after  beholding  my  drawing-book,  every  farmer  among  them 
gave  me  leave  to  come  into  his  fields,  though  he  never  had  heard  there 
was  anything  there  worth  painting. 

When  once  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  idea  in  the  calm  deep  eocene 
of  British  rural  mind,  the  impression  will  outlast  any  shallow  deluge 
of  the  noblest  education.  Shpxford  had  settled  two  points  for  ever,  with- 
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out  troubling  Reason  to  come  out  of  her  way — first,  that  I  was  a  foreign 
young  lady  of  good  birth,  manners,  and  money ;  second,  and  far  more 
important,  I  was  here  to  write  and  paint  a  book  about  Shoxford.  Not 
for  the  money,  of  that  I  had  no  need  (according  to  the  congress  at  the 
"  Silver-edged  Holly  "),  but  for*  the  praise,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  like, 
and  to  make  a  talk  among  high  people.  But  the  elders  shook  their  heads 
• — as  I  heard  from  Mr.  Bigg,  who  hugged  his  knowledge  proudly,  and 
uttered  dim  sayings  of  wisdom  let  forth  at  large  usury  :  he  did  not  mind 
telling  me  that  the  old  men  shook  their  heads,  for  fear  of  my  being  a 
deal  too  young,  and  a  long  sight  too  well  favoured  (as  any  man  might  tell 
withoxit  his  specks  on),  for  to  write  any  book  upon  any  subject  yet,  leave 
alone  an  old,  ancient  town  like  theirs.  However,  there  might  be  no 
harm  in  my  trying,  and  perhaps  the  schoolmaster  would  cross  out  the 
bad  language. 

Thus  for  once  fortune  now  was  giving  me  good  help,  enabling  me  to 
go  about  freely,  and  preventing  (so  far  as  I  could  see  at  least)  all  danger 
of  discovery  by  my  unknown  foe.  So  here  I  resolved  to  keep  my  head- 
quarters, dispensing,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  Betsy's  presence,  and  not  even 
having  Mrs.  Price  to  succeed  her,  unless  my  cousin  should  insist  upon  it. 
And  partly  to  dissuade  him  from  that,  and  partly  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  sexton's  tale,  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Lord  Castlewood ;  while 
"  Madam  Straw,"  as  Betsy  now  was  called  throughout  the  village, 
remained  behind  at  Shoxford.  For  I  long  had  desired  to  know  a  thing, 
which  I  had  not  ventured  to  ask  my  cousin — though  I  did  ask  Mr. 
Shovelin — whether  my  father  had  entrusted  him  with  the  key  of  his  own 
mysterious  acts.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  proper  even  now 
to  put  this  question  to  Lord  Castlewood  ;  but,  even  without  doing  so,  I 
might  get  at  the  answer,  by  watching  him  closely,  while  I  told  my  tale. 
Not  a  letter  had  reached  me  since  I  came  to  Shoxford,  neither  had  I 
written  any,  except  one  to  Uncle  Sam ;  and,  keeping  to  this  excellent 
rule,  I  arrived  at  Castlewood  without  notice. 

In  doing  this  I  took  no  liberty,  because  full  permission  had  been 
given  me  about  it ;  and  indeed  I  had  been  expected  there,  as  Stixon  told 
me,  some  days  before.  He  added  that  his  master  was  about  as  usual,  but 
had  shown  some  uneasiness  on  my  account ;  though  the  butler  was  all  in 
the  dark  about  it,  and  felt  it  very  hard  after  all  these  years,  "  particular, 
when  he  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Price — a  new  hand  com- 
pared to  himself,  not  to  speak  of  being  a  female — knowed  all  about  it, 
and  were  very  aggravating.  But  there,  he  would  say  no  more ;  he  knew 
his  place;  and  he  always  had  been  valued  in  it,  long  afore  Mrs.  Price 
come  up  to  the  bottom  of  his  waistcoat." 

My  cousin  received  me  with  kindly  warmth,  and  kissed  me  gently  on 
the  forehead.  "  My  dear,  how  very  well  you  look ! "  he  said.  "  Your  native 
air  has  agreed  with  you.  I  was^getting,  in  my  quiet  way,  rather  sedulous, 
and  self-reproachful  about  you.  But  you  would  have  your  own  way, 
like  a  young  American  ;  and  it  seems  that  you  were  right." 
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"  It  was  quite  right,"  I  answered,  with  a  hearty  kiss,  for  I  never 
could  be  cold-natured  ;  and  this  was  my  only  one  of  near  kin,  so  far  at 
least  as  my  knowledge  went.  "  I  was  quite  right  in  going ;  and  I  have 
done  good.  At  any  rate,  I  have  found  out  something — something  that 
may  not  be  of  any  kind  of  use  ;  but  still  it  makes  me  hope  things." 

With  that,  in  as  few  words  as  ever  I  could  use,  I  told  Lord  Castle- 
wood  the  whole  of  Jacob's  tale,  particularly  looking  at  him,  all  the  while 
I  spoke,  to  settle  in  my  own  mind  whether  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  was 
new  to  him.  Concerning  that,  however,  I  could  make  out  nothing.  My 
cousin,  at  his  time  of  life,  and  after  so  much  travelling,  had  much  too  large  a 
share  of  mind,  and  long  skill  of  experience,  for  me  to  make  anything  out 
of  his  face  beyond  his  own  intention.  And  whether  he  had  suspicion  or 
not  of  anything  at  all  like  what  I  was  describing,  or  anybody  having  to 
do  with  it,  was  more  than  1  ever  might  have  known,  if  I  had  not 
gathered  up  my  courage  and  put  the  question  outright  to  him.  I  told 
him  that  if  I  was  wrong  in  asking,  he  was  not  to  answer ;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  ask  him  I  must. 

"  The  question  is  natural  and  not  at  all  improper,"  replied  Lord 
Castlewood,  standing  a  moment  for  change  of  pain,  which  was  all  his 
relief.  "  Indeed,  I  expected  you  to  ask  me  that  before.  But,  Erema,  I 
have  also  had  to  ask  myself  about  it,  whether  I  have  any  right  to  answer 
you.  And  I  have  decided  not  to  do  so,  unless  you  will  pledge  yourself  to 
one  thing." 

"  I  will  pledge  myself  to  anything,"  I  answered  rashly;  "I  do  not 
care  what  it  is,  if  only  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery." 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  will  hold  good  to  your  words,  when  you  hear 
what  you  have  to  promise.  The  condition  upon  which  I  tell  you  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  all,  is  that  you  let  things  remain  as  they  are, 
and  keep  silence  for  ever  about  them." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  atrocious  !  "  I  cried  in  my  bitter  dis- 
appointment. "  What  good  would  it  be  for  me  to  know  things  thus,  and 
let  the  vile  wrong  continue  ?  Surely  you  are  not  bound  to  lay  on  me  a 
condition  so  impossible  ]  " 

"  After  much  consideration,  and  strong  wish  to  have  it  otherwise, 
I  have  concluded  that  I  am  so  bound." 

"  In  duty  to  my  father,  or  the  family,  or  what  1  Forgive  me  for 
asking,  but  it  does  seem  so  hard." 

"  It  seems  hard,  my  dear,  and  it  is  hard  as  well,  "  he  answered  very 
gently,  yet  showing  in  his  eyes  and  lips  no  chance  of  any  yielding.  "  But 
remember  that  I  do  not  know,  I  only  guess  the  secret ;  and  if  you  give 
the  pledge  I  speak  of,  you  merely  follow  in  your  father's  steps." 

"  Never,"  I  replied,  with  as  firm  a  face  as  his.  "  It  may  have  been 
my  father's  duty,  or  no  doubt  he  thought  it  so ;  but  it  cannot  be  mine, 
unless  I  make  it  so  by  laying  it  on  my  honour.  And  I  will  not  do  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but,  at  any  rate,  remember  that  I  have  not 
tried  to  persuade  you.  I  wish  to  do  what  is  for  your  happiness,  Erema. 
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And  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  with  your  vigour,  and  high  spirit,  you 
are  better  as  you  are,  than  if  you  had  a  knowledge  which  you  could  only 
brood  over  and  not  use." 

"  I  will  find  out  the  whole  of  it  myself, "  I  cried,  for  I  could  not 
repress  all  excitement ;  "  and  then  I  need  not  brood  over  it,  but  may  have 
it  out  and  get  justice.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  America  justice  comes 
with  perseverance  :  am  I  to  abjure  it  in  the  heart  of  England  ?  Lord 
Castlewood,  which  is  first — justice  or  honour  1 " 

"  My  cousin,  you  are  fond  of  asking  questions  difficult  to  answer. 
Justice  and  honour  nearly  always  go  together.  When  they  do  otherwise, 
honour  stands  foremost,  with  people  of  good  birth  at  least. 

"  Then  I  will  be  a  person  of  very  bad  birth.  If  they  come  into  con- 
flict in  my  life,  as  almost  everything  seems  to  do,  my  first  thought  shall 
be  of  justice  ;  and  honour  shall  come  in  as  its  ornament  afterwards." 

"  Erema,"  said  my  cousin,  "  your  meaning  is  good,  and,  at  your  time 
of  life,  you  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  things." 

At  first  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  could  hate  a  "dispassionate  view  of 
things."  Things  are  made  to  arouse  our  passion,  so  long  as  meanness  and 
villany  prevail ;  and  if  old  men,  knowing  the  balance  of  the  world,  ca 
contemplate  them  all  "  dispassionately,"  more  clearly  than  anything  else, 
to  my  mind,  that  proves  the  beauty  of  being  young.  I  am  sure  that  I 
never  was  hot  or  violent — qualities  which  I  especially  dislike — but  still 
I  would  rather  almost  have  those,  than  be  too  philosophical.  And  now, 
while  I  revered  my  father's  cousin  for  his  gentleness,  wisdom,  and  long- 
suffering,  I  almost  longed  to  fly  back  to  the  Major,  prejudiced,  peppery, 
and  red-hot  for  justice,  at  any  rate  in  all  things  that  concerned  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
SOME    ANSWEfe    TO    I*T. 

HASTY  indignation  did  not  drive  me  to  hot  action.  A  quiet  talk  with 
Mrs.  Price,  as  soon  as  my  cousin's  bad  hour  arrived,  was  quite 
enough  to  bring  me  back  to  a  sense  of  my  own  misgovernment.  More- 
over, the  evening  clouds  were  darkening  for  a  night  of  thunder,  while  the 
silver  Thames  looked  nothing  more  than  a  leaden  pipe  down  the  valleys, 
Calm  words  fall,  at  such  times,  on  quick  temper,  like  the  drip  of  trees  on 
people  who  have  been  dancing.  I  shivered,  as  my  spirit  fell,  to  think  of 
my  weak  excitement,  and  poor  petulance  to  a  kind  wise  friend,  a  man  of 
many  sorrows  and  perpetual  affliction.  And  then  I  recalled  what  I  had 
observed,  but  in  my  haste  forgotten — Lord  Castlewood  was  greatly 
changed  even  in  the  short  time  since  I  had  left  his  house  for  Shoxford. 
Pale  he  had  always  been,  and  his  features  (calm  as  they  were,  and  finely 
cut)  seemed  almost  bleached  by  indoor  life  and  continual  endurance. 
But  now  they  showed  worse  sign  than  this — a  delicate  transparence  of 
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faint  colour,  and  a  waxen  surface,  such  as  I  had  seen  at  a  time  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of.  Also  he  had  tottered  forward,  while  he  tried  for  stead- 
fast footing,  quite  as  if  his  worried  members  were  almost  worn  out  at  last. 
Mrs.  Price  took  me  up  quite  sharply — at  least  for  one  of  her  well- 
trained  style — when  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  had  noticed  this,  which 
made  me  feel  uneasy.  "  Oh  dear,  no  !  "  she  said,  looking  up  from  the 
lace-frilled  pockets  of  her  silk  apron,  which  appeared  to  my  mind  perhaps  a 
little  too  smart,  and  almost  of  a  vulgar  tincture ;  and  I  think  that  she  saw 
in  my  eyes  that  much,  and  was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  changing  it, — 
"  Oh  dear,  no,  Miss  Castlewood  !  We  who  know  and  watch  him  should 
detect  any  difference  of  that  nature  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence.  His 
lordship's  health  goes  vacillating  ;  a  little  up  now,  and  then  a  little  down, 
like  a  needle  that  is  mounted  to  show  the  dip  of  compass  ;  and  it  varies 
according  to  the  electricity,  as  well  as  the  magnetic  influence." 

"  "What  doctor  told  you  that  1 "  I  asked,  seeing  in  a  moment  that  this 
housekeeper  was  dealing  in  quotation. 

"  You  are  very " — she  was  going  to  say  "  rude,"  but  knew  better 
when  she  saw  me  waiting  for  it — "  well,  you  are  rather  brusque,  as  we 
used  to  call  it  abroad,  Miss  Castlewood ;  but  am  I  incapable  of  observing 
for  myself?" 

"  I  never  implied  that,"  was  my  answer ;  "  I  believe  that  you  are 
most  intelligent,  and  fit  to  nurse  my  cousin,  as  you  are  to  keep  his  house. 
And  what  you  have  said  shows  the  clearness  of  your  memory  and 
expression." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  speak  so,"  she  answered,  recovering  her  tem- 
per beautifully,  but,  like  a  true  woman,  resolved  not  to  let  me  know 
anything  more  about  it.  "  Oh,  what  a  clap  of  thunder  !  Are  you  timid? 
This  house  has  been  struck  three  times,  they  say.  It  stands  so  promi- 
nently. It  is  this  that  has  made  my  lord  look  so." 

"  Let  us  hope,  then,  to  see  him  much  better  to-morrow,"  I  said  very 
bravely,  though  frightened  at  heart,  being  always  a  coward  at  thunder. 
"  What  are  these  storms  you  get  in  England  compared  to  the  tropical 
outbursts  1  Let  us  open  the  window,  if  you  please,  and  watch  it." 

"  I  hear  myself  called,"  Mrs.  Price  exclaimed ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
you,  Miss.  You  know  best.  But  please  not  to  sit  by  an  open  window. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous." 

"  Except  a  great  bunch  of  steel  keys,"  I  replied ;  and  gazing  at  her 
nice  retreating  figure,  saw  it  quickened,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  passed, 
with  the  effort  of  both  hands  to  be  quit  of  something. 

The  storm  was  dreadful ;  and  I  kept  the  window  shut,  but  could  not 
help  watching,  with  a  fearful  joy,  the  many-fingered  hazy  pale  vibrations, 
the  reflections  of  the  levin  in  the  hollow  of  the  land.  And  sadly  I  began 
to  think  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  all  his  goodness ;  and  how  in  a  storm,  a 
thousandfold  of  this,  he  went  down  his  valley  in  the  toi'rent  of  the  waves, 
and  must  have  been  drowned,  and  perhaps  never  found  again,  if  he  had 
not  been  wearing  bis  leathern  apron. 
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This  made  me  humble,  as  all  great  thoughts  do,  and  the  sidelong 
drizzle  in  among  the  heavy  rain  (from  the  big  drops  jostling  each  other 
in  the  air,  and  dashing  out  splashes  of  difference)  gave  me  an  idea  of  the 
sort  of  thing  I  was — and  how  very  little  more.  And,  feeling  rather 
lonely  in  the  turn  that  things  had  taken,  I  rang  the  bell  for  somebody  • 
and  up  came  Stixon. 

"  Lor',  Miss  !  Lor',  what  a  burning  shame  of  Prick ! — '  Prick '  we 
call  her,  in  our  genial  moments,  hearing  as  the  '  k '  is  hard  in  Celtic 
language;  and  all  abroad  about  her  husband.  My  very  first  saying 
to  you  was,  not  to  be  too  much  okkipied  with  her.  Look  at  the  pina- 
fore on  her  !  Lord  be  with  me !  If  his  lordship,  as  caught  me,  that 
day  of  this  very  same  month  fifty  years,  in  the  gooseberry  bush " 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  I  said,  knowing  that  story  by  heart,  together  with 
all  its  embellishments ;  "  but  things  are  altered  since  that  day.  Nothing 
can  be  more  to  your  credit,  I  am  sure,  than  to  be  able  to  tell  such  a  tale 
in  the  very  place  where  it  happened." 

"  But  Miss — Miss  Erma ;  I  ain't  begun  to  tell  it." 

"  Because  you  remember  that  I  am  acquainted  with  it.  A  thing  so 
remarkable  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  of 
importance ;  and  I  beg  you,  as  an  old  servant  of  this  family,  to  answer  it 
carefully  and  truly.  Do  you. remember  any  one,  either  here  or  else- 
where, so  like  my  father,  Captain  Castlewood,  as  to  be  taken  for  him  at 
first  sight,  until  a  difference  of  expression  and  of  walk  was  noticed  1 " 

"  Mr.  Stixon  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise,  and  then  began  to 
think  profoundly,  and  in  doing  so  he  supported  his  chin  with  one  hand. 

"  Let  me  see — like  the  Captain  ]  "  He  reflected  slowly  :  "  Did  I  ever 
see  a  gentleman  like  poor  Master  George — as  was  1  A  gentleman,  of 
course,  it  must  have  been — and  a  very  tall,  handsome,  straight  gentle- 
man, to  be  taken  anyhow  for  young  Master-  George.  And  he  must  have 
been  very  like  him,  too,  to  be  taken  for  him  by  resemblance.  Well  then, 
Miss,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  never  did  see  such  a  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  gentleman  or  not,"  I  answered,  with 
some  impatience  at  his  tantalising  slowness ;  "  but  he  carried  his  chin 
stretched  forth — like  this." 

For  Stixon's  own  attitude  had  reminded  me  of  a  little  point  in  Jacob 
Bigg's  description,  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped  me. 

"  Lor'  now,  and  he  carried  his  chin  like  that !  "  resumed  the  butler, 
with  an  increase  of  intelligence  by  no  means  superfluous.  "  Why,  let 
me  see  now,  let  me  see.  Something  do  come  across  my  mind  when  you 
puts  out  your  purty  chin,  Miss — but  there,  it  must  have  been  a  score  of 
years  agone,  or  more — perhaps  five-and -twenty.  What  a  daft  old  codger 
I  be  getting,  surely  !  No  wonder  them  new  lights  puts  a  bushel  over  me." 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  you  are  simply  showing  great  power  of  memory, 
Stixon.  And  now  please  to  tell  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  who  it  was — a 
tall  man,  remember,  and  a  handsome  one,  with  dark  hair  perhaps,  or,  at 
any  rate,  dark  eyes — who  resembled  (perhaps  not  very  closely,  but  still 
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enough  to  mislead  at  a  distance)  my  dear  father— Master  George,  as  you 
call  him ;  for  whose  sake  you  are  bound  to  tell  me  eveiything  you  know. 
Now  try  to  think — do  please  try  your  very  best  for  my  sake." 

"  That  I  will,  Miss  ;  that  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind, 
with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my  strength,  as  I  used  to  have  to  say,  with 
my  hands  behind  my  back,  afore  education  were  invented.  Only  please 
you  to  stand  with  your  chin  put  out,  Miss,  and  your  profield  towards  me. 
That  is  what  brings  it  up,  and  nothing  else  at  all,  Miss.  Only,  not  to 
say  a  word  of  any  sort  to  hurry  me.  A  tracherous  and  a  deep  thing  is 
the  memory  and  the  remembrance." 

Mr.  Stixon's  memory  was  so  deep  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  bottom 
to  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  what  lay  there  took  a  very  long  time  to  get  at. 
And  I  waited,  with  more  impatience  than  hope,  the  utterance  of  his 
researches. 

"  I  got  it  now  ;  I  got  it  all,  Miss,  clear  as  any  pictur'  1 "  the  old  man 
cried  out,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  say  "  please  to  leave 
off;  I  am  sure  it  is  too  much  for  you."  "  Not  a  pictur'  in  all  of  our 
gallery,  Miss,  two  and  fifty  of  'em,  so  clear  as  I  see  that  there  man,  dark 
as  it  was,  and  a  heavy  wind  a  blowing.  What  you  call  them  things,  Miss, 
if  you  please,  as  comes  with  the  sun,  like  a  face  upon  the  water  1 
Wicked  things  done  again  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  He  makes  them  fade 
out  afterwards." 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  photographs.     Is  that  the  word  ? " 

"  The  very  word,  and  no  mistake.  A  sinful  trespass  on  the  works 
of  God,  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  gals.  But  he  never  spread  himself 
abroad  like  them.  They  shows  all  their  ear-rings,  and  their  necks,  and 
smiles.  But  he  never  would  have  shown  his  nose,  if  he  could  help  it,  that 
stormy  night  when  I  come  to  do  my  duty.  He  come  into  this  house 
without  so  much  as  a  '  by  your  leave  '  to  nobody,  and  vexed  me  terrible 
accordingly.  It  was  in  the  old  lord's  time,  you  know,  Miss,  a  one  of  the 
true  sort,  as  would  have  things  respectful,  and  knock  down  any  man  as 
soon  as  look.  And  it  put  me  quite  upon  the  touch-and-go,  being  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  footman's  works,  and  a  young  boy  promoted  in  the 
face  of  my  opinion,  having  my  own  son  worth  a  dozen  of  him.  This 
made  me  look  at  the  nature  of  things,  Miss,  and  find  it  on  my  conscience 
to  be  after  everybody." 

"  Yes,  Stixon,  yes  !  Now  do  go  on.  You  must  always  have  been, 
not  only  after,  but  a  very  long  way  after  everybody." 

"  Miss  Erma,  if  you  throw  me  out,  every  word  goes  promiscuous. 
In  a  heffort  of  the  mind  like  this  it  is  every  word,  or  no  word.  Now,  did 
I  see  him  come  along  the  big  passage — a  '  currycloor '  they  call  it  now, 
though  no  more  curry  in  it  than  there  is  door  ?  No,  I  never  seed  him 
come  along  the  passage,  and  that  made  it  more  reproachful.  He  come 
out  of  a  green -baize  door — the  very  place  I  can  point  out  to  you,  and  the 
self-same  door,  Miss,  though  false  to  the  accuracy  of  the  mind  that  knows 
it,  by  reason  of  having  been  covered  up  red,  and  all  the  brass  buttons  lost 
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to  it  in  them  new-fangled  upholsteries.  Not  that  I  see  him  come  through, 
if  you  please,  but  the  sway  of  the  door,  being  double-jointed,  was  enough 
to  show  legs  had  been  there.  And  knowing  that  my  lord's  private  room 
was  there,  made  me  put  out  my  legs  quite  wonderful." 

"  Oh,  do  please  to  put  out  your  words  half  as  quickly." 

"  No,  Miss,  no.  I  were  lissome  in  those  days,  though  not  so  very  stiff 
at  this  time  of  speaking,  and  bound  to  be  guarded  in  the  guidance  of  the 
tongue.  And  now,  Miss,  I  think  if  you  please  to  hear  the  rest  to- 
morrow, I  could  tell  it  better." 

A  more  outrageous  idea  than  this  was  never  presented  to  me.  Even 
if  I  could  have  tried  to  wait,  this  dreadful  old  man  might  have  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  open  his  lips  in  the  morning  ;  or,  if  he  would  speak,  there 
might  be  nothing  left  to  say.  His  memory  was  nursed  up  now,  and  my 
only  chance  was  to  keep  it  so.  Therefore  I  begged  him  to  please  to  go  on, 
and  no  more  would  I  interrupt  him.  And  I  longed  to  be  ten  years 
older,  so  as  not  to  speak  when  needless. 

"  So  then,  Miss  Erma,  if  I  must  go  on,"  resumed  the  well-coaxed 
Stixon,  "  if  my  duty  to  the  family  driveth  me  to  an  'arrowing  subjeck, 
no  words  can  more  justly  tell  what  come  to  pass  than  my  language  to  my 
wife.  She  were  alive  then,  the  poor  dear  hangel,  and  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  which  made  me,  by  your  leave  comparing  humble  roofs  with 
grandeur,  a  little  stiff  to  him  upstairs,  as  come  in  on  the  top  of  seven. 
For  I  said  to  my  wife,  when  I  went  home — sleeping  out  of  the  house, 
you  see,  Miss,  till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  dissolve  matrimony — '  Polly,' 
I  said,  when  I  took  home  my  supper,  '  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 
there  is  something  queer.'  Not  another  word  did  I  mean  to  tell  her,  as 
behoved  my  dooty.  Howsoever,  no  peace  was  my  lot  till  I  made  a  clean 
bosom  of  it,  only  putting  her  first  on  the  Testament,  and  even  that  not 
safe  with  most  of  them.  And  from  that  night  not  a  soul  has  heard  a 
word  till  it  comes  to  you,  Miss.  He  come  striding  along,  with  his  face 
muffled  up,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bugglar,  and  no  more  heed  did  he 
pay  to  me  than  if  I  was  one  of  the  pedestals.  But  I  were  in  front  of 
him  at  the  door,  and  to  slip  out  so  was  against  all  orders.  So  in  front  of 
him  I  stands,  with  my  hand  upon  the  handles,  and  meaning  to  have  a 
word  with  him,  to  know  who  he  was,  and  such  like,  and  how  he  comes 
there,  and  what  he  had  been  seeking,  with  the  spoons,  and  the  forks, 
and  the  gravies  on  my  mind.  And  right  I  would  have  been  in  a  court 
of  law  (if  the  lawyers  was  put  out  of  it)  for  my  hefforts  in  that  situation. 
And  then,  what  you  think  he  done,  Miss  1  So  far  from  entering  into  any 
conversation  with  me,  or  hitting  at  me,  like  a  man — which  would  have 
done  good  to  think  of — he  send  out  one  hand  to  the  bottom  of  my  vest — 
as  they  call  it  now  in  all  the  best  livery  tailors — and  afore  I  could 
reason  on  it,  there  I  was  a  lying  on  a  star  in  six  colours  of  marble. 
When  I  come  to  think  on  it,  it  was  but  a  push  directed  to  a  part  of  my 
system,  and  not  a  hit  under  the  belt,  the  like  of  which  no  Briton  would 
think  of  delivering.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  diner  in  what  came  to 
me,  Miss,  and  my  spirit  was  roused,  as  if  I  had  been  hit  foul  by  one  of 
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the  prizemen.  No  time  to  get  up,  but  I  let  out  one  foot  at  his  long  legs 
as  a'  was  slipping  through  the  door ;  and  so  nearly  did  I  fetch  him  over 
that  he  let  go  his  muffle  to  balance  himself  with  the  jamb,  and  same 
moment  a  strong  rush  of  wind  laid  bare  the  whole  of  his  wicked  face  to 
me.  For  a  bad  wicked  face  it  was,  as  ever  I  did  see ;  whether  by  reason 
of  the  kick  I  give,  and  a  splinter  in  the  shin,  or  by  habit  of  the  mind,  a 
proud,  and  'aughty,  and  owdacious  face,  and,  as  I  said  to  my  poor  wife, 
reminded  me  a  little  of  our  Master  George ;  not  in  his  ordinary  aspect, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  Master  George  might  look  if  he  was  going  to  the  devil. 
Pray  excoose  me,  Miss,  for  bad  words,  bxit  no  good  ones  will  do  justice. 
And  so  off  he  goes,  after  one  look  at  me  on  the  ground,  not  worth  con- 
sidering, with  his  chin  stuck  up,  as  if  the  air  was  not  good  enough  to  be 
breathed  perpendiklar  like." 

"And  of  course  you  followed  him?"  I  exclaimed,  perceiving  that 
Stixon  would  allow  me  now  to  speak.  "  Without  any  delay  you  went 
after  him  1 " 

"  Miss  Erma,  you  forget  what  my  dooty  was.  My  dooty  was  to  stay 
by  the  door  and  make  it  fast,  as  custodian  of  all  this  mansion.  No  little 
coorosity,  or  private  resentment,  could  'a  borne  me  out  in  doing  so.  As 
an  outraged  man  I  was  up  for  rushing  out ;  but  as  a  trusted  official,  and 
responsible  head-footman,  Miss — for  I  were  not  butler  till  nine  months 
after  that — my  dooty  was  to  put  the  big  bolt  in." 

"  And  you  did  it,  without  even  looking  out,  to  see  if  he  tried  to  set 
the  house  on  fire !  Oh,  Stixon,  I  fear  that  you  were  frightened." 

"  Now,  Miss  Erma,  I  calls  it  ungrateful,  after  all  my  he/forts  to 
obleege  you,  to  put  a  bad  construction  upon  me.  You  hurts  me,  Miss, 
in  my  tenderest  parts,  as  I  never  thought  Master  George's  darter  would 
'a  doed.  But  there,  they  be  none  of  them  as  they  used  to  be  !  Master 
George  would  'a  said,  if  he  ever  had  heard  it,  '  Stixon,  my  man,  you  have 
acted  for  the  best,  and  showed  a  sound  discretion.  Stixon,'  he  would 
have  said,  '  here's  a  George  and  Dragon  in  reward  of  your  gallant  con- 
duck.'  Ah,  that  sort  of  manliness  is  died  out  now  !  " 

This  grated  at  first  upon  my  feelings,  because  it  seemed  tainted  with 
selfishness,  and  it  did  not  entirely  agree  with  my  own  recollections  of 
my  father.  Biit  still  Mr.  Stixon  must  have  suffered  severely  in  that 
conflict,  and  to  blame  him  for  not  showing  rashness  was  to  misun- 
derstand his  position.  And  so,  before  putting  any  other  questions  to 
him,  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  new  half-sovereign,  which  I  hoped  would 
answer. 

Mr.  Stixon  received  it  in  an  absent  manner,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the 
struggle  of  his  story,  and  too  full  of  duty  to  be  thankful.  Yet  I  saw 
that  he  did  not  quite  realise  the  truth  of  a  nobly  philosophic  proverb — 
"  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole."  Nevertheless,  he  stowed  away  his 
half,  in  harmony  with  a  good  old  English  saying. 

"  Now,  when  you  were  able  to  get  up  at  last,"  I  inquired,  with 
tender  interest,  "  what  did  you  see,  and  what  did  you  do,  and  what  con- 
clusion did  you  come  to  ?  " 
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"  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  Miss,  that  I  were  hurt  considerable. 
Coorosity  on  my  part  were  quenched  by  the  way  as  I  had  to  rub  myself. 
But  a  man  is  a  man ;  and  the  last  thing  to  complain  of  is  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  And  when  I  come  round  I  went  off  to  his  lordship,  as  if  I 
had  beared  his  bell  ring.  All  of  us  knew  better  than  to  speak  till  him 
beginning,  for  he  were  not  what  they  now  call  '  halfable,'  but  very  much 
to  the  contrary.  So  he  says,  'You  door-skulker,  what  do  you  want 
there  1 '  And  I  see  that  he  got  his  hot  leg  up,  certain  to  fly  to  bad 
language.  According,  I  asked,  with  my  breath  in  my  hand,  if  he 
pleased  to  see  any  young  man  there  just  now,  by  reason  that  such  likes 
had  been  observated  going  out  in  some  direction.  But  his  lordship 
roared  to  me  to  go  in  another  direction,  not  fit  for  young  ladies.  My  old 
lord  was  up  to  every  word  of  English ;  but  his  present  lordship  is  the 
hopposite  extreme." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  Stixon  !  Did  you  never  see  that 
fearful  man  again  1  Did  you  never  even  hear  of  him  1 " 

"  Never,  Miss,  never  !  And  to  nobody  but  you  have  I  ever  told  all 
as  I  told  now.  But  you  seems  to  be  born  to  hear  it  all." 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

A  WITCH. 

IT  was  true  enough  that  Stixon  now  had  nothing  more  to  tell,  but  what 
he  had  told  already  seemed  of  very  great  importance,  confirming  strongly, 
as  it  did,  the  description  given  me  by  Jacob  Bigg.  And  even  the  butler's 
concluding  words — that  I  seemed  born  to  hear  it  all — comforted  me  like 
some  good  omen,  and  cheered  me  forward  ±o  make  them  true.  Not  that 
I  could,  in  my  sad  and  dangerous  enterprise,  always  be  confident.  Some 
little  spirit  I  must  have  had,  and  some  resolve  to  be  faithful,  according 
to  the  power  of  a  very  common  mind,  admiring  but  never  claiming 
courage.  For  I  never  did  feel  in  any  kind  of  way  any  gift  of  inspiration, 
or  even  the  fitness  of  a  quick  strong  mind  for  working  out  deeds  of 
justice.  There  were  many  good  ladies  in  America  then,  and  now  there 
are  some  in  England,  perceiving  so  clearly  their  own  superiority  as  to 
run  about  largely  proclaiming  it.  How  often  I  longed  to  be  a  little 
more  like  these,  equal  to  men  in  achievements  of  the  body,  and  very  far 
beyond  them  in  questions  of  the  mind  ! 

However,  it  was  useless  to  regret  my  lacks,  and  foolish,  perhaps,  to 
think  of  them.  To  do  my  very  best  with  what  little  gifts  I  had  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  and  more  sensible.  Taking  in  lonely  perplexity 
now  this  dim  yet  exciting  view  of  things,  I  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  to 
abide  at  the  place  where  the  only  chance  was  of  pursuing  my  search. 
I  was  pledged,  as  perhaps  has  been  said  before,  to  keep  from  every 
one  excepting  faithful  Betsy,  and  above  all  from  Lord  Castlewood,  the 
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unexpected  little  tale  wrung  out  of  Mr.  Stixon.  That  promise  had  been 
given  without  any  thought,  in  my  eagerness  to  hear  everything,  and  - 
probably  some  people  would  have  thought  of  it  no  more.  But  the 
trusty  butler  was  so  scared  when  I  asked  him  to  release  me  from  it,  so 
penitent  also  at  his  own  indiscretion,  which  never  would  have  overcome 
him  (as  he  said  in  the  morning)  only  for  the  thunderstorm,  that, 
instead  of  getting  off,  I  was  quite  obliged  to  renew  and  confirm  my 
assurances. 

Therefore,  in  truth,  I  had  no  chance  left  but  to  go  back  to  Shoxford 
and  do  my  best,  meeting  all  dark  perils  with  the  shield  of  right  spread 
over  me.  And  a  great  thing  now  in  my  favour  was  to  feel  some 
confidence  again  in  the  guidance  of  kind  Wisdom.  The  sense  of  this 
never  had  abandoned  me  so  much  as  to  make  me  miserable  about  it ; 
but  still  I  had  never  tried  to  shelter  under  it,  and  stay  there  faithfully,  as 
the  best  of  people  do.  And  even  now  I  was  not  brought  to  such  a 
happy  attitude,  although  delivered  by  these  little  gleams  of  light  from 
the  dark  void  of  fatalism,  into  which  so  many  bitter  blows  had  once 
been  driving  me. 

However,  before  setting  off  again,  I  made  one  more  attempt  upon 
Lord  Castlewood,  longing  to  know  whether  his  suspicions  would  help  me 
at  all  to  identify  the  figure  whioh  had  frightened  both  the  sexton  and 
the  butler.  That  the  person  was  one  and  the  same,  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  call  in  question,  any  more  than  I  doubted  that  he  was  the  man 
upon  whose  head  rested  the  blood  of  us.  But  why  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  scot  free  while  another  bore  his  brand,  and  many  others  died  for 
him,  and  why  all  my  most  just  and  righteous  efforts  to  discover  him 
should  receive,  if  not  discouragement,  at  any  rate  most  lukewarm  aid — 
these  and  several  other  questions  were  as  dark  as  ever. 

"  You  must  not  return  to  Shoxford,  my  cousin,"  Lord  Castlewood 
said  to  me  that  day,  after  a  plain  though  courteous  refusal  to  enlighten 
me  even  with  a  mere  surmise,  except  upon  the  condition  before  rejected. 
"I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  there  without  strict  supervision  and  protection. 
You  will  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  of  it,  as  perhaps  you  have  not  been 
befoi-e ;  but  a  careful  watch  will  be  kept  on  you.  I  merely  tell  you  this 
that  you  may  not  make  mistakes,  and  confound  friendly  vigilance  with 
the  spying  of  an  enemy.  Erema,  you  will  be  looked  after." 

I  could  not  help  being  grateful  for  his  kindness,  and  really,  try  as  I 
might  to  be  fearless,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  some  one  to 
protect  me.  On  the  other  hand,  how  would  this  bear  upon  my  own  free- 
dom of  looking  about,  my  desire  to  make  my  own  occasions,  and  the  need 
of  going  everywhere  ?  Could  these  be  kept  to  my  liking  at  all  while  an 
unknown  power  lay  in  kind  regard  of  mo  1  Considering  these  things,  I 
begged  my  cousin  to  leave  me  to  my  own  devices,  for  that  I  was  afraid  of 
nobody  on  earth  while  only  seeking  justice,  and  that  England  must  be 
worse  than  the  worst  parts  of  America  if  any  harm  to  me  could  be 
apprehended  at  quiet  times,  and  in  such  a  quiet  place. 
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My  cousin  said  no  more  upon  that  point,  though  I  felt  that  he  was 
not  in  any  way  convinced ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  thought  I  should  pay 
a  little  visit,  if  only  for  a  day,  such  as  I  treated  him  with,  to  my  good 
friends  at  Bruntsea,  before  I  i-etumed  to  Shoxford.  There  was  no  one 
now  at  Bruntsea  whom  I  might  not  wish  to  meet,  as  he  knew  by  a  trifling 
accident;  and  after  all  the  kind  services  rendered  by  Major  and  Mrs. 
Hockin,  it  was  hardly  right  to  let  them  begin  to  feel  themselves 
neglected.  Now  the  very  same  thing  had  occurred  to  me,  and  I  was  going 
to  propose  it ;  and  many  things  which  I  found  it  hard  to  do  without 
were  left  in  my  little  chest  of  locked-up  drawers  there.  But  of  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  scarcely  thought  twice ;  whereas  I  longed  to  see  and  have 
a  talk  with  dear  "  Aunt  Mary."  Now,  since  my  affairs  had  been 
growing  so  strange,  and  Lord  Castlewood  had  come  forward — not 
strongly,  but  still  quite  enough  to  speak  of — there  had  been  a  kind- 
hearted  and  genuine  wish  at  Bruntsea  to  recover  me.  And  this  desire 
had  unreasonably  grown  while  starved  with  disappointment.  The 
less  they  heard  of  me,  the  more  they  imagined  in  their  rich  good- will ; 
and  the  surer  they  became  that,  after  all,  there  was  something  in  my 
ideas. 

But  how  could  I  know  this,  without  any  letters  from  them,  since 
letters  were  a  luxury  forbidden  me  at  Shoxford  ?  I  knew  it  through 
one  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  of  all  nature's  arrangements. 
Stixon's  boy,  as  everybody  called  him  (though  he  must  have  been  close 
upon  five-and-twenty,  and  carried  a  cane  out  of  sight  of  the  windows), 
being  so  considered,  and  treated  boyishly  by  the  maids  of  Castlewood, 
asserted  his  dignity,  and  rose  above  his  value,  as  much  as  he  had  lain 
below  it,  by  showing  that  he  owned  a  tender  heart  to  them  that  did 
not  despise  it.  For  he  chanced  to  be  walking  with  his  cane  upon  the 
beach  (the  very  morning  after  he  first  went  to  Bruntsea,  too  late  for  any 
train  back  again),  and  casting  glances  of  interior  wonder  over  the  unac- 
customed sea — when  from  the  sea  itself  outleapecl  a  wondrous  rosy  deity. 

"  You  there,  Mr.  Stixon  !  Oh  my  !  How  long  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hockin's  new  parlour-maid,  ready  to  drop,  though  in  full  print  now,  on 
the  landward  steps  of  the  bathing-machine  set  up  by  the  reckless 
Major. 

"  Come  this  very  hinstant,  Miss,  honour  bright ! "  replied  the  junior 
Stixon,  who  had  moved  in  good  society ;  "  and  just  in  the  hackmy  of 
time,  Miss,  if  I  may  offer  you  my  'umble  hand." 

The  fair  nymph  fixed  him  with  a  penetrating  gaze  through  tresses 
full  of  salt  curliness  ;  while  her  cheeks  were  conscious  of  an  unclad  dip. 
But  William  Stixon's  eyes  were  firm  with  pure  truth,  gently  toning  into 
shy  reproach  and  tenderness.  He  had  met  her  at  supper  last  night,  and 
done  his  best;  but  (as  he  said  to  the  Castlewood  maids)  it  was  only  feel- 
ing then,  whereas  now  it  was  emoshun. 

'"Then  you  are  a  gentleman  !"  Polly  Hopkins  cried;  "and  indeed, 
Mr.  Stixon,  these  are  slippery  things."  She  was  speaking  of  the  steps, 
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as  she  came  down  them,  and  they  had  no  hand-rails;  and  the  young 
man  felt  himself  to  be  no  more  Stixon's  boy,  but  a  gentleman  under 
sweet  refining  pressure. 

From  that  hour  forth  it  was  pronounced — and  they  left  the  world  to  its 
own  opinion — that  they  were  keeping  company;  and  although  they 
were  sixty  miles  apart  by  air,  and  eighty-two  by  railway,  at  every  post 
their  hearts  were  one,  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  United  Kingdom's 
revenue.  Also  they  met  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  when  the  bathing- 
machines  had  been  hauled  up — for  the  Major  now  had  three  of  -them — 
as  often  as  Stixon  senior  smiled — which  he  did  whenever  he  was  not 
put  out — on  the  bygone  ways  of  these  children.  For  Polly  Hopkins 
had  a  hundred  pounds,  as  well  as  being  the  only  child  of  the  man  who 
kept  the  only  shop  for  pickled  pork  in  Bruntsea.  And  my  Mr.  Stixon 
could  always  contrive  to  get  orders  from  his  lordship,  to  send  the  boy 
away,  with  his  carriage  paid,  when  his  health  demanded  bathing. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  Bruntsea  House, 
otherwise  called  "  Bruntlands,"  were  known  quite  as  well,  and  discussed 
even  better — because  dispassionately — at  Castlewood  than  and  as  they 
were  at  home. 

Now  I  won  for  ever  the  heart  of  Stixon's  boy,  and  that  of  Polly 
Hopkins,  by  recoiling  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  going  to  Brunt- 
sea  unattended.  After  all  my  solitary  journeys,  this  might  have  been 
called  hypocrisy,  if  it  had  been  inconvenient ;  but,  coming  as  it  did,  it 
was  pronounced  by  all  who  desired  either  news  or  love,  to  be  another 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart. 

Escorted  thus  by  William  Stixon  (armed  with  a  brilliant  cane 
bought  for  this  occasion),  and  knowing  that  Sir  Montague  Hockin  was 
not  there,  I  arrived  at  Bruntlands  in  the  afternoon,  and  received  a 
kindly  welcome  from  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Hockin.  Her  husband  was 
from  home,  and  she  grieved  to  say  that  now  he  generally  was ;  but 
nobody  else  could  have  any  idea  what  his  avocations  were  !  Then  she 
paid  me  some  compliments  on  my  appearance — a  thing  that  I  never 
thought  of,  except  when  I  came  to  a  question  of  likeness,  or  chanced  to 
be  thinking  of  things,  coming  up  as  they  will,  at  a  looking-glass. 

That  the  Major  was  out  was  a  truth  established  in  my  mind  some 
time  ago ;  because  I  had  seen  him,  as  our  fly  crawled  by,  expressly  and 
emphatically  at  work,  on  a  rampart  of  his  own  designing.  The  work  was 
quite  new  to  me ;  but  not  so  his  figure.  Though  I  could  not  see  people 
three  miles  off,  as  Firm  Gundry  was  said  to  do,  I  had  pretty  clear  sight, 
and  could  not  mistake  the  Major  within  a  furlong.  And  there  he  was, 
going  about  in  a  row  of  square  notches  against  the  sea-line,  with  his  coat 
off,  and  brandishing  some  tool,  vehemently  carrying  on  to  spirits  less  active 
than  his  own.  I  burned  with  desire  to  go  and  join  him,  for  I  love  to 
see  activity;  but  Mrs.  Hockin  thought  that  I  had  better  stay  away, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  there  without  language  too  strong 
for  young  ladies. 
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This  closed  the  question,  and  I  stopped  with  her,  and  found  the  best 
comfort  that  I  ever  could  have  dreamed  of.  "Aunt  Mary"  was  so 
steadfast,  and  so  built  up  with,  or  rather  built  of,  the  very  faith  itself, 
that  to  talk  with  her  was  as  good  as  reading  the  noblest  chapter  of  the 
Bible.  She  put  by  all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  modern  interference 
of  the  Lord,  with  such  a  sweet  pity  and  the  seasoned  smile  of  age,  and 
so  much  feeling  (which  would  have  been  contempt,  if  she  had  not  been 
softened  by  her  own  escapes),  that  really  I,  who  had  come  expecting  to 
set  her  beautiful  white  hair  on  end,  became  like  a  little  child  put  into 
the  corner,  but  too  young  yet  for  any  other  punishment  at  school,  except 
to  be  looked  at.  Nevertheless,  though  I  did  look  small,  it  made  me  all 
the  happier.  I  seemed  to  become  less  an  individual,  and  more  a  member 
of  a  large  kind  race  under  paternal  management.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  this  may  have  been  amiss,  but  it  helped  to  support  me 
afterwards.  And  before  I  began  to  get  weary  or  rebel  against  her  gentle 
teaching,  in  came  her  husband ;  and  she  stopped  at  once,  because  he  had 
never  any  time  for  it. 

"  My  geological  hammer  ! "  cried  the  Major,  being  in  a  rush  as  usual. 
"  Oh,  Miss  Castlewood  !  I  did  not  see  you.  Pardon  me  !  It  is  the 
want  of  practice  only ;  so  wholly  have  you  deserted  us.  Fallen  into 
better  hands,  of  course.  Well,  how  are  you  ?  But  I  need  not  ask.  If 
ever  there  was  a  young  lady  who  looked  well — don't  tell  me  of  troubles, 
or  worries,  or  nerves — I  put  up  my  glasses,  and  simply  say,  '  Pretty 
young  ladies  are  above  all  pity  ! '  My  hammer,  dear  Mary  ;  my  hammer 
I  must  have.  The  geological  one,  you  know ;  we  have  come  on  a  bit  of 
old  Roman  work ;  the  bricklayers'  hammers  go  flat,  like  lead.  I  have 
just  one  minute  and  a  half  to  spare.  What  fine  fellows  those  Romans 
were  !  I  will  build  like  a  Roman.  See  to  every  bit  of  it  myself,  Erema. 
No  contractor's  jobs  for  me.  Mary,  you  know  where  to  find  it." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  think  that  you  had  it  last,  to  get  the  bung  out  of  the 
beer-barrel,  when  the  stool  broke  down  in  the  corner,  you  know,  because 
you  would " 

"  Never  mind  about  that.  The  drayman  made  a  fool  of  himself.  I 
proceeded  upon  true  principles.  That  fellow  knew  nothing  of  leverage." 

"  Well,  dear,  of  course  you  understand  it  best.  But  he  told  cook 
that  it  was  quite  a  mercy  that  you  got  off  without  a  broken  leg ;  and 

compared  with  that,  two  gallons  of  spilled  ale "  Mrs.  Hockin  made 

off,  without  finishing  her  sentence. 

"  What  a  woman  she  is  !  "  cried  the  Major ;  "  she  takes  such  a  lofty 
view  of  things,  and  she  can  always  find  my  tools.  Erema,  after  dinner 
I  must  have  a  talk  with  you.  There  is  something  going  on  here — on 
my  manor — which  I  cannot  at  all  get  a  clue  to,  except  by  connecting  you 
with  it,  the  Lord  knows  how.  Of  course,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  but  still,  my  life  has  been  so  free  from  mystery,  that,  that — you 
know  what  I  mean — — " 

"  That  you  naturally  think  I  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
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mysterious.  Now,  is  there  anything  dark  about  me  ?  Do  I  not  labour 
to  get  at  the  light]  Have  I  kept  from  your  knowledge  any  single 
thing?  But  you  never  cared  to  go  into  them." 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  of  you  to  say  that.  The  fact  is  that  you,  of  your 
own  accord,  have  chosen  other  counsellors.  Have  you  heard  any  more 
of  your  late  guardian,  Mr.  Shovelin "?  I  suppose  that  his  executor,  or 
some  one  appointed  by  him,  is  now  your  legal  guardian." 

"  I  have  not  even  asked  what  the  law  is,"  I  replied ;  "  Lord  Castle- 
wood  is  my  proper  guardian,  according  to  all  common  sense  ;  and  I  mean 
to  have  him  so.  He  has  inquired  through  his  solicitors  as  to  Mr.  Shovelin ; 
and  I  am  quite  free  there.  My  father's  will  is  quite  good,  they  say ;  but 
it  never  has  been  proved,  and  none  of  them  care  to  do  it.  My  cousin 
thinks  that  I  could  compel  them  to  prove  it,  or  to  renounce  in  proper 
form ;  but  Mr.  Shovelin's  sons  are  not  nice  people — as  different  from 
him  as  night  from  day,  careless,  and  wild,  and  dashing." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  do  nothing  about  it  ?  "What  a  time  she  is 
finding  that  hammer  ! " 

"  I  leave  it  entirely  to  my  cousin;  and  he  is  waiting  for  legal  advice. 
I  wish  to  have  the  will,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  father ;  but, 
with  or  without  any  will,  my  mother's  little  property  comes  to  me. 
And  if  my  dear  father  had  nothing  to  leave,  why  should  we  run  up  a 
great  lawyer's  bill  1 " 

"  To  be  sure  not !  I  see.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  I  admire 
your  common  sense,"  said  the  Major — "  but  there !  Come  and  look,  and 
just  exercise  it  here.  There  is  that  very  strange  woman  again,  just  at 
the  end  of  my  new  road  !  She  stands  quite  still ;  and  then  stares  about, 
sometimes  for  an  hour  together.  Nobody  knows  who  she  is,  or  why  she 
came.  She  has  taken  a  tumble-down  house  on  my  manor,  from  a  wretch 
of  a  fellow  who  denies  my  title;  and  what  she  lives  on  is  more  than  any 
one  can  tell,  for  she  never  spends  sixpence  in  Bruntsea.  Some  think 
that  she  walks  in  the  dark  to  Newport,  and  gets  all  her  food  at  some 
ship-stores  there.  And  one  of  our  fishermen  vows  that  he  met  her 
walking  on  the  sea,  as  he  rowed  home  one  night,  and  she  had  a  long  red 
bag  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  a  witch,  that  is  certain;  for  she  won't 
answer  me,  however  politely  I  accost  her.  But  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is 
the  name  she  gave  to  the  fellow  she  took  the  house  from.  What  do  you 
think  she  called  herself  1  Of  all  things  in  the  world — '  Mrs.  Castle- 
wood  ! '  I  congratulate  you  on  your  relative." 

"  How  very  strange  ! "  I  answered.  "  Oh,  now  I  see  why  you  con- 
nected me  with  it ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  been  vexed.  But 
let  me  go  and  see  her.  Oh,  may  I  go  at  once,  if  you  please,  and  speak 
to  her  ? " 

"  The  very  thing  I  wish ;  if  you  are  not  afraid.  I  will  come  with 
you,  when  I  get  my  hammer.  Oh,  here  it  is  !  Mary,  how  clever  you 
are !  Now  look  out  of  the  window,  and  you  shall  see  Ererna,  make  up 
to  her  grandmamma." 
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THE  critic  who  aims  at  the  highest  triumph  of  his  art,  the  revelation  to 
the  world  of  unrecognised  genius,  must  often  feel  a  disagreeable  qualm. 
May  he  not  be  puffing  a  charlatan,  instead  of  heralding  the  advent  of  a 
great  man  ?  The  doubt  is  still  more  perplexing  when  the  genius  to  be 
proclaimed  is  his  own,  and  the  responsibility  correspondingly  greater. 
And  hence  arises  a  problem  which  has  often  occurred  to  me  when  reading 
about  two  eminent  men  of  the  last  generation. 

Wordsworth  and  Haydon  were  friends.  Each  sympathised  with  the 
aims  of  the  other.  Wordsworth  wished  to  reform  poetry  as  Haydon 
wished  to  reform  painting.  Each  of  them  endeavoured  to  breathe  a 
loftier  spirit  into  the  devotees  of  his  favourite  art.  Each  of  them  per- 
severed heroically  in  spite  of  the  most  depressing  reception.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  animated  Haydon  was  not  less  elevated  above  the  ends  of  a 
commonplace  selfishness  than  that  which  animated  Wordsworth.  If  the 
painter  was  undeniably  vain,  the  poet  pushed  vanity  to  the  verge  of  the 
sublime.  One,  however,  failed  where  the  other  succeeded.  Poor  Hay- 
don's  life-long  exertions  were  not,  one  may  hope,  entirely  thrown  away ; 
but  his  most  cherished  ambition  came  to  naught.  He  produced  no  work 
which  might  entitle  the  English  school  to  rank  amongst  the  great  schools 
of  the  world.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  breathed  new  life  even  into 
the  rich  and  vigorous  growth  of  English  poetry;  he  set  his  mark  upon  a 
generation ;  and  enjoyed,  before  he  died,  the  ^profound  homage  of  the  best 
and  purest  minds  of  the  succeeding  generation. 

Haydon,  then,  made  a  fatal  mistake,  whereas  Wordsworth's  daring 
was  justified  by  the  result.  That  is  clearly  a  reason  for  pity  in  the  one 
case  and  congratulation  in  the  other.  But  is  it  a  reason — as  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  common  pretext — for  pronouncing  a  different  moral  judgment 
upon  the  two  men  1  Is  success  to  be  the  sole  test  of  virtue  in  this  as  in 
so  many  other  cases  1  When  a  hero  burns  his  ships,  scorns  the  counsels 
of  cool  common  sense,  plucks  the  flower  safety  from  the  nettle  danger, 
and  ends  by  winning  an  empire  in  defiance  of  all  calculation,  we  are 
ready  with  our  hosannahs.  But,  if  he  fails,  should  we  therefore  stone 
him  1  If  Columbus  had  met  with  a  little  more  adverse  weather,  his 
courage  would  not  have  prevented  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  Had 
our  Arctic  voyagers  chanced  upon  a  better  route,  they  might  have  reached 
the  pole  without  expending  more  devotion.  The  hero  is  the  man  who 
dares  to  run  a  risk ;  who  is  not  deterred,  because  an  element  of  the 
radically  unknowable  enters  into  his  calculations.  If  he  knew  more  than 
others  he  would  be  a  wiser,  but  not  a  better,  man  than  his  fellows.  He 
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would  be  playing  the  great  game  with  loaded  dice.  His  insight,  not  his 
daring,  would  deserve  our  wonder.  But  he  who  risks  life  and  fame  upon 
an  uncertainty  deserves  equal  credit,  for  his  intrinsic  merit  is  the  same, 
whether  the  cards  turn  up  for  him  or  against  him.  Our  life  is  little  but 
a  wandering  in  a  trackless  desert.  We  throw  out  exploring  parties  in 
every  direction.  Ten  die  of  starvation  and  misery ;  one  hits  upon  the 
right  path.  Too  often  we  praise  the  man  already  rewarded  by  fortune, 
and  attribute  his  good  luck  to  some  mysterious  power  of  intuitive  judg- 
ment. But,  if  we  were  just,  we  should  bestow  equal  praise  and  more 
sympathy  upon  the  luckless  ones  whose  steps  led  them  to  the  barren 
places,  and  whose  failures,  it  may  be,  served  as  warning  beacons  to  their 
more  favoured  successors. 

Why  not  apply  this  rule  to  the  pioneers  of  intellectual  or  artistic 
progress  ?  Hundreds  of  men  have  wasted  lives  of  energetic  endeavour 
in  following  delusive  paths  in  that  great  labyrinth  of  human  knowledge, 
where  the  clue  is  so  hard  to  find,  and  whereat  every  stage  so  many  paths 
hold  out  equal  promise.  We,  enlightened  by  slow  experience,  or  by 
wider  knowledge,  can  see  that  these  wanderings  were  predestined  to 
failure.  But  why  not  honour  equally  the  high  faith  which  scorned 
meaner  aims,  and  was  unchilled  by  the  indifference  of  the  vulgar  ?  Is 
devotion  to  knowledge  so  common  a  quality  that  we  can  afford  to  despise 
it  unless  it  bears  fruit  in  appreciable  results  ?  We  often  laugh  at  the  poor 
would-be  philosophers  who  waste  years  in  trying  to  discover  perpetual 
motion,  or  to  square  the  circle.  They  are,  we  may  be  sure,  grossly 
ignorant,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  intolerably  arrogant.  They  must  be 
ignorant  of  'other  men's  work,  or  blind  to  the  vast  improbability  that 
they  should  be  right,  and  all  the  great  intellects  of  the  world  hopelessly 
wrong.  Yet,  even  in  this  case,  pity  as  much  as  scorn  may  be  due  to  the 
ignorance;  and  the  arrogance  itself  is  but  the  ugly  side  or  the  exag- 
gerated development  of  the  quality  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  neces- 
sary for  intellectual  progress.  We  have  never  a  sufficient  supply  of 
originality  and  intellectual  daring.  We  always  need  more  men  able  to 
sast  aside  the  traditional  spectacles,  to  see  for  themselves  and  once  more 
test  the  dogmas  which  our  indolence  tempts  us  to  accept  with  too  easy  a 
faith.  Such  courage  is  good,  even  when  misguided.  Find  men  who  will 
dare,  and  all  is  possible.  Let  obedience  to  authority  be  installed  as  the 
first  intellectual  virtue,  and  knowledge  will  be  petrified  into  Chinese 
finality.  And,  if  even  such  eccentricity  deserves  that  contempt  should  be 
tempered  with  mercy,  may  we  not  rightfully  honour  many  others  who 
have  thrown  away  their  lives,  like  poor  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch,  in 
labours  fruitless  because  accidentally  misdirected  ]  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune, but  it  is  not  a  vice,  to  be  an  anachronism. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  that  great  army  of  martyrs,  amongst  whom 
poor  Haydon  is  to  be  reckoned — the  epic  poets,  the  rivals  of  Shakspeare, 
the  would-be  eclipsers  of  Raphael  or  Phidias — the  men  whose  efforts  to 
sing  or  to  paint  have  supplied  the  world  with  mountains  of  waste-paper, 
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and  spoilt  acres  of  good  canvas  ?    One  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Balzac's 
minor  stories  describes  the  fate  of  a  poor  painter,  who  had  laboured  for 
years  at  a  picture  destined  to  create  a  new  era  in  art.     All  his  hopes 
in  life,  his  love  and  his  ambition,  were  involved  in  its  success.     No  one 
had  been  admitted  to  the  room  in  which  he  laboured  with  unremitted 
devotion.    At  last,  the  day  came  when  the  favoured  person  stood  before 
the  curtain  which  concealed  the  masterpiece.     The  painter  drew  it  aside, 
slowly  and  solemnly,  and  revealed  a  meaningless  confusion  of  chaotic 
colouring.     The  artist's  mind  was  of  course  unhinged ;  but  his  melan- 
choly story  is  a  symbol  of  the  fate  of  many  men  still  outside  Bedlam. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  darker  side  of  the  literary  and  artistic  worlds 
can  match  Balzac's  hero  with  numerous  instances  of  similar  self-delusion. 
The  pictures  are  not  often  mere  random  blotches  of  colour ;  the  poems 
frequently  obey  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  even  of  metre ;  but,  for  all 
good  purposes,  the  artist  might  as  well  have  thrown  his  brush  at  the 
canvas,  or  the  author  taken  his  words  at  random  from  the  dictionary. 
And  what  should  be  our  feeling  ?    Contempt  or  pity  or  admiration  for 
the   devotion,   combined  with    compassion  for  the  error?    Should  we 
honour,  say,  a  Chatterton  who  is  a  martyr  to  his  ambition,  because  the 
poems  unrecognised  during  his  life-time  turned  out  really  to  have  some- 
thing in  them  (though,  after  all,  not  very  much  !)  and  despise  the  nu- 
merous Chattertons  who  have  hopelessly  failed,  because  there  was  nothing 
in  them  at  all  1      The  moral  quality  was  the  same.     The  difference  was 
that  one  man  judged  his  powers  rightly,  whilst  the  hundreds  judge  of 
their  powers  wrongly.     But  this  is  an  error  to  which  almost  every  man 
is  liable.     Our  squarers  of  the  circle  are  silly,  because  they  can  appeal  to 
a  court  which  is  practically  infallible.     A  hundred  professors  of  mathe- 
matics are  ready  not  only  to  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong,  but  to  ex- 
plain to  them  how  and  why  they  are  wrong.     But  the  poet  can  appeal 
to  no  such  court.     If  he  is  not  appreciated,  it  may  be  that  he  is  in 
advance,  not  in  rear,  of  his  time.     A  century  hence,  his  work  may  be 
winning  recognition,  and  his  descendants  be  ridiculing  the  blindness  of 
their  ancestors.     Why,  then,  should  he  not  persevere,  and  trust  his  work 
to  time  ?   Do  we  not,  in  any  case,  owe  to  him  the  tribute  of  admiration 
for  a  devotion,  of  which  it  is  premature  to  pronounce  that  it  was  directed 
to  a  mistaken  object  ? 

The  easiest  answer  is  that  a  false  estimate  of  our  own  merits  is  in 
fact  immoral.  Vanity  is  weakness  which  we  can  all  condemn  unreservedly, 
because  we  all  feel  that  we  are  free  from  it  ourselves,  and  recognise  its 
existence  throughout  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  appointed  chastisement 
of  vanity  is  ridicule.  Therefore  we  are  right  in  laughing  at  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  to  be  a  Milton  when  he  is  merely  a  Satan  Montgomery. 
The  victim  may  reply  that  we  are  begging  the  question,  and  that  what 
we  call  his  vanity  will  hereafter  be  called  consciousness  of  genius.  And, 
in  truth,  the  dilemma  is  in  one  sense  insoluble.  Critics  are  fallible ; 
cliques  are  fallible,  The  outside  public  is  so  fallible  as  to  be  generally 
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wrong;  no  literary  court  is  infallible  except  that  to  which  the  best  ininda 
of  all  ages  are  admitted  as  judges,  and  in  which  many  of  our  most  dog- 
matic utterances  would  look  foolish  enough.  Yet  we  must  take  our 
chance.  Judges  must  sentence  prisoners,  though  now  and  then  they  may 
condemn  an  innocent  person.  Critics  must  laugh  at  charlatans,  though 
they  may  now  and  then  mistake  a  man  of  genius  for  a  fool.  But  there 
is  a  more  fundamental  difficulty.  Granting  that  a  man's  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  really  implies  vanity,  are  we  therefore  justified  in  con- 
demning him  1  Is  vanity  a  vice  at  all  1  Is  it  not  in  any  case  a  vice  so 
universal  that  none  of  us  have  a  right  to  cast  the  first  stone  1  Nay,  if 
we  lay  aside  the  conventional  attitude  of  mind,  in  which  our  little  cut- 
and-dried  maxims  pass  for  legitimate  currency,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  call  vanity  a  virtue,  or  at  lowest  a  desirable  quality  1  Listen  to  the 
ordinary  moralising  of  the  pulpit  and  the  moral  essayist,  and  we,  of 
course,  must  condemn  vanity,  as  on  the  same  showing  we  condemn  many 
of  the  most  essential  qualities  by  which  the  world  is  carried  on.  There 
is  a  sense — nobody  denies  it — in  which  these  commonplaces  have  a  sound, 
if  a  rather  obvious,  meaning.  But  all  maxims  that  have  been  much  used 
by  preachers — lay  or  clerical — become  so  strained  and  perverted  in  the 
process  that,  like  worn-out  muskets,  they  are  apt  to  produce  very  random 
shooting.  "Who  that  has  looked  at  the  world  for  himself  can  deny  that 
vanity  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  enviable  of  possessions  1  It 
deserves,  even  more  than  the  original  object  of  the  panegyric,  the  praise 
which  Sancho  bestowed  upon  sleep.  Vanity  does  indeed  wrap  a  man  up 
like  cloak.  It  bestows  its  blessings  freely  upon  the  poet  striving 
against  general  ^disappreciation ;  it  enables  the  poor  loser  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  to  make  himself  happy  with  some  trifling  success ;  it  softens 
the  bitter  pangs  of  disappointment  and  gives  fresh  strength  for  new 
struggles;  it  prevents  resentment  and  facilitates  the  intercourse  of 
society ;  it  can  make  any  man  contented  with  his  lot  and  lets  the  poor 
drudge  in  the  kitchen  think  without  envy  of  the  statesman  in  the  par- 
lour. Who  would  not  be  tempted  to  frequent  irritation  if  he  could 
enjoy  that  gift  for  which  the  poet  so  foolishly  prayed,  the  gift  of  seeing 
himself  as  others  saw  him,  and  recognise  his  infinitesimal  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows  ]  It  is  because  of  the  tender  illusions  of  vanity 
that  a  man  can  accept  the  petty  sphere  of  his  own  activity  for  the  wider 
circle  of  the  world,  and  shut  out  the  annihilating  image  of  the  vast  forces 
beyond.  It  is  the  safeguard  against  a  depressing  fatalism.  Vanity  has 
as  many  virtues  as  the  vaunted  panaceas  of  medical  quackery ;  and  were 
it  not  for  that  softening  oil,  the  wheels  of  life  would  grate  harsh  music 
too  discordant  for  mortal  ears. 

Yet  in  singing  the  praises  of  vanity  we  become  aware  of  a  certain, 
vagueness  of  outline  about  this  Protean  goddess.  She  can  take  many 
shapes ;  and  changes  so  rapidly  and  completely  that  we  are  unable  to  fix 
any  definite  portrait  upon  our  canvas.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scowl 
upon  her  features,  anxl  sometimes  a  complacent  smile,.  She  can  pass  her- 
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self  off  in  the  likeness  of  her  conventional  opposite,  humility,  or  ape  the 
gestures[of  pride,  or  be  undistinguishable  from  mere  sullen  egotism.  All 
our  definitions  of  the  passions  have  this  provoking  vagueness,  because, 
in  truth,  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  character. 
We  cannot  find  chemical  formulae  for  human  nature,  or  say  how  many 
atoms  of  spiritual  oxygen  or  hydrogen  must  be  combined  to  form  a 
definite  product.  Our  efforts  at  analysis  break  down  at  every  instant. 
Every  new  light  thrown  by  new  circumstances  brings  out  previously 
unsuspected  aspects  of  bewildering  complexity.  Every  new  character 
seems  to  require  a  new  category  for  its  description.  There  seem  to  be  as 
many  species  of  men  as  there  are  individuals.  Our  complacent  little 
formulae  may  guide  our  conduct  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but,  when  we 
confront  theory  with  the  infinite  variety  of  facts,  we  recognise  the  futility 
of  any  claim  to  scientific  accuracy.  We  class  men  as  good  or  bad, 
humble  or  vain  ;  and  when  looking  at  exceptional  cases,  or  dealing  only 
with  large  classes  and  average  results,  our  words  have  a  kind  of  meaning. 
The  saint  and  the  sinner,  St.  John  and  Judas  Iscariot,  may  be  distin- 
guished easily  enough.  But  between  the  extremes  we  may  interpose  any 
number  of  terms,  varying  so  strangely,  in  so  many  directions,  and  com- 
bining so  many  apparent  contradictions,  that  our  lines  of  demarcation 
become  hopelessly  blurred  and  confused.  Our  compartments  may  be 
most  logically  subdivided,  but  no  real  being  will  quite  fit  into  any  one 
of  them.  The  inferior  classes  multiply  on  our  lands  ;  they  cross,  blend, 
overlap  and  confuse  each  other  till  we  admit  them  to  be  useless.  We 
can  seldom  apply  a  rule  to  a  dozen  cases  without  finding  twelve  exceptions. 
The  qualifications  to  our  statements  become  so  numerous  that  the  state- 
ments are  practically  worthless.  The  poet  can  create  characters  ;  the 
man  of  science  cannot  define  them  or  assign  their  composition. 

Thus  the  condemnation  of  vanity  collapses  when  we  try  to  answer 
the  plain  question,  what  is  vanity?  Try  to  define  accurately  the  various 
cognate  terms,  vanity,  conceit,  pride,  egotism,  and  their  numerous  allies, 
to  mark  out  accurately  their  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  and  then 
test  your  conclusions  by  appropriate  examples.  Take  a  few  cases  at 
random.  Here  is  Miss  Martineau,  for  example,  who  says  in  her  auto- 
biography that  all  the  distinguished  men  of  her  time  were  vain — and  she 
does  not  add  that  the  limits  of  time  or  sex  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
assertion.  But  was  she  not  vain  herself?  No,  for  she  formed  a  singularly 
modest  and  sound  estimate  of  her  own  abilities.  But  again,  yes,  for  she 
certainly  seems  to  have  considered  that  to  one  person  at  least  Miss  Mar- 
tineau was  incomparably  the  most  interesting  person  in  the  universe,  that 
coming  generations  would  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  analysis  of  her 
character  and  the  genesis  of  her  works ;  and  also  that  the  merits  of  her  con- 
temporaries might  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  extent  to  which  they  did 
or  did  not  sympathise  with  Harriet  Martineau.  Is  not  egotism  of  this  kind 
mere  vanity  disguised  by  a  superficial  air  of  impartiality  ?  Take  the 
vanity,  again,  which  is  revealed  so  curiously  in  the  recently  published 
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letters  of  Balzac.  Here  it  becomes  a  force  which  leads  a  man  to  reckon 
himself  amongst  the  four  greatest  heroes  of  his  age  and  goes  far  to  make 
him  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  It  develops  a  kind  of  monomania 
leading  to  utter  absorption  in  his  own  affairs,  in  his  literary  ambition, 
and,  above  all,  in  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  francs  into  which  his 
genius  can  be  coined.  Was  it  a  strength  or  a  weakness  ?  Contrast  it 
with  the  vanity — for  many  people  will  call  it  vanity — of  his  contem- 
porary Doudan.  Doudan's  letters  reveal  to  us  a  man  of  that  admirable 
fineness  of  intellect  so  conspicuous  in  the  best  French  writers,  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  sublimated  essence  of  common  sense.  But  his  exquisite 
sensibility  was  pushed  to  such  a  point  as  to  destroy  his  fertility,  and  but 
for  his  letters  his  name  would  have  been  known  to  his  fellows  only 
through  a  passing  allusion  of  Ste.-Beuve.  Shall  we  say  that  Balzac's 
vanity  led  him,  to  produce  the  Comedie  Humaine,  and  Doudan's  humility 
made  him  produce — nothing  ?  Then  vanity  is  so  far  a'good  and  humility 
a  bad  thing.  Or  shall  we  say  that  this  excessive  sensibility  is  but  vanity 
disguised  1 — that  a  man  who  trembles  before  criticism  thinks  too  much 
of  his  own  importance  1  The  theory  is  a  common  one  and  enables  us 
verbally  to  condemn  vanity  in  all  forms  ;  but  it  implicitly  admits,  too, 
that  vanity  may  produce  diametrically  opposite  results  and  at  times  co- 
operate hand-in-hand  with  humility. 

Infuse  vanity  into  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith,  and  it  adds  a  child-like 
charm  to  his  character;  it  gives  a  tinge  of  delightful  humour  to  his 
writing,  and  enables  his  friends  to  love  him  the  more  heartily  because 
they  have  a  right  also  to  pay  themselves  by  a  little  kindly  contempt. 
Make  a  Byron  vain,  and  half  his  magnificent  force  of  mind  will  be  wasted 
by  silly  efforts  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries  by  attacking 
their  best  feelings  and  affecting  (a  superfluous  task  !)  vices  which  he  does 
not  possess.  The  vanity  of  a  Wordsworth  enables  him  to  treat  with 
profound  disdain  the  sneers  of  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  the  dull  in- 
difference of  the  mass  of  readers ;  but  it  encourages  him  also  to  become  a 
literary  sloven,  to  spoil  noble  thought  by  grovelling  language,  and  to 
subside  into  supine  obstructiveness.  Conversely,  the  vanity  of  a  Pope 
makes  him  suffer  unspeakable  tortures  from  the  stings  of  critics  com- 
pared to  whom  Jeffrey  was  a  giant,  condescend  to  the  meanest  artifices 
to  catch  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries,  and  hunger  and  thirst  for  the 
food  which  Wordsworth  rejected  with  contempt.  But  it  also  enables  him 
to  become  within  his  own  limits  the  most  exquisite  of  artists  in  words ; 
to  increase  in.  skill  as  he  increased  in  years ;  and  to  coin  phrases  for  a 
distant  posterity  even  out  of  the  most  trifling  ebullition  of  passing  spite. 
The  vanity  of  a  Milton  excites  something  approaching  to  awe.  The 
vanity  of  a  Congreve  excites  our  rightful  contempt.  Vanity  seems  to 
be  at  once  the  source  of  the  greatest  weaknesses,  and  of  the  greatest 
achievements.  To  write  a  history  of  vanity  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  race ;  for  soldiers  and  statesmen  have  been  as 
vain  as  poets  and  artists.  Chatham  was  vain  ;  Wolfe  was  vain ;  Nelson 
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was  childishly  vain ;  and  the  great  Napoleon  was  as  vain  as  the  vainest. 
Must  not  our  condemnation  of  the  quality  undergo  some  modification 
before  we  can  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  principle  ? 

If,  to  set  aside  some  ambiguities,  we  declare  that  man  to  be  vain, 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  overestimates  his  own  merit  or  importance  in 
the  world,  we  shall  naturally  infer  that  vanity  is  so  far  bad  as  it  implies 
an  error.  A  man  is  the  better  for  knowing  the  truth,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases.  But  we  may  still  ask  whether  the  error  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  deserve  moral  disapproval.  We  do  not  blame  a  man  because  he 
gives  the  wrong  answer  to  one  of  those  problems  which  have  tasked  the 
ingenuity  of  countless  thinkers  of  the  highest  ability.  The  difficulty  of 
discovering  the  truth  about  one  individual,  especially  about  our  own 
individuality,  is  as  great  as  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  about  a 
general  problem  of  philosophy  and  theology.  The  moralist  who,  in 
this  latter  case,  admits  that  sincerity  is  no  guarantee  against  error,  orders 
men  to  be  candid,  but  cannot  order  them  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions. 
A  mistake  in  judgment  is  not  wicked,  precisely  because  mistakes  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  candid  examination  by  our  imperfect  reason. 
Sincerity,  not  infallibility,  is  our  moral  duty.  Similarly,  it  is  right  to  judge 
of  ourselves  as  fairly  as  we  can  ;  but  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  task 
of  at  once  seating  oui-selves  on  the  bench  and  taking  our  place  at  the  bar 
are  so  great,  that  the  least  prejudiced  of  self-critics  will  often  blunder. 
The  sanguine  observer  will  differ  from  the  melancholy ;  the  man  of  quick 
sympathies  will  be  more  apt  to  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  his  neigh- 
bour's judgment,  than  the  man  whose  affections  may  be  stronger  though 
less  mobile ;  the  excitable  man  will  be  led  into  one  extreme  or  the  other 
more  easily  than  the  phlegmatic ;  a  vivid  imagination  predisposes  us  to  ac- 
cept a  set  of  tests  different  from  that  which  would  commend  themselves  to 
the  severe  logician ;  and,  moreover,  a  man's  judgment  of  his  own  character 
will  vary  from  day  to  day,  like  his  judgment  of  all  other  matters,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  liver  or  his  banker's  balance.  All  these — and 
many  other — difficulties  are  so  inevitable,  that  we  must  look  with  com- 
passion upon  a  wrong  estimate  so  long  as  it  is  not  palpably  due  to  some 
irrelevant  cause.  Only  when  a  man  is  vain  for  some  bad  reason — because 
he  has  a  longer  purse  or  a  more  uncommon  disease  than  his  neighbours — 
and  cases  of  far  more  eccentric  judgment  are  not  uncommon — he  is 
admitting  evidence  which  he  clearly  ought  to  have  excluded.  The 
errors  of  the  judge  in  this  case  imply  not  only  fallibility  but  corruption ; 
he  has  taken  a  bribe  from  some  of  his  passions,  and  he  deserves  some  of 
the  indignation  due  to  such  unworthy  leanings. 

I  am,  you  say,  capable  of  being  a  great  poet ;  my  talents  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  world  ;  I  will  brave  poverty,  anxiety,  contempt ;  my  fellow 
creatures  may  repent  their  indifference,  and  render  a  tardy  homage  over 
my  grave  or  to  my  declining  years.  Brave  words  !  but  words  as  easy  to 
the  fool,  the  knave,  and  the  charlatan  as  to  the  neglected  martyr  of  the 
race.  Is  your  first  judgment  beyond  all  suspicion — not  only  of  error  but 
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of  sincerity  ?  Are  you  not  biassed  by  some  baser  motive,  when  you  pro- 
nounce yourself  to  be  one  of  the  elect  ?  If  you  really  hold  that  your 
wretched  dribble  of  mechanical  metre  is  equal  to  the  mighty  harmony 
of  a  Milton,  you  must  be  wanting  in  ear  for  the  music  of  verse ;  if  you 
take  your  tinsel-decked  platitudes  for  the  passionate  utterance  of  a  great 
intellect,  stirred  to  its  depth  by  the  sadness  of  the  world's  tragedies,  you 
are  probably  deficient  in  philosophical  insight ;  if  you  cannot  see  the 
difference  between  your  conception  of  the  world  as  a  gigantic  pot-house, 
or  a  magnified  stock-exchange,  and  that  which  represents  in  their  full 
force  the  purifying  and  ennobling  passions,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a 
gap  or  two  in  your  morality.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  difficulty 
of  self-judgment,  there  remains  a  strong  presumption  that  the  man  who 
takes  a  daub — even  a  daub  of  his  own  manufacture — for  a  true  master- 
piece, is  deficient  in  the  power  of  sharing,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  utter- 
ing, the  loftiest  thoughts.  You  cannot  put  colours  on  canvas  because 
JTOU  cannot  see  them  in  nature.  Your  artistic  standard  is  low  because 
you  are  incapable  of  the  high  emotions  which  it  is  the  true  function  of  the 
best  art  to  express,  and  the  full  utterance  of  which  is  the  one  true  test  of 
artistic  excellence.  You  appeal  to  vulgar  tastes  because  you  are  wanting 
in  innate  refinement.  It  is  due  to  other  bad  qualities  if  you  take  size 
for  sublimity,  contortion  for  force,  intricacy  for  subtlety;  if  brutality 
appears  to  you  to  be  strength  of  feeling,  and  sensuality  to  be  masculine 
vigour.  If  you  succeed,  you  are  a  charlatan;  and  if  you  fail,  your 
failure  is  deserved.  Your  vanity  is  the  index,  not  of  the  inevitable 
illusion  of  self-contemplation,  feut  of  a  mean,  or  narrow,  or  degraded 
nature. 

Such  a  verdict  would  be  inevitable,  if  the  power  of  representing,  were 
always  proportioned  to  the  power  of  feeling,  emotions ;  if  productivity 
and  receptivity  were  but  opposite  forms  of  the  same  power.  Notoriously 
this  is  not  the  case.  Silence  may  sometimes  indicate  a  defect  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  not  an  absence  of  thought.  Many  a  man  enjoys  nature 
hea,rtily,  who  cannot  put  together  two  lines  of  description ;  and  yet  he 
may  fancy  himself  to  be  eloquent,  because  he  naturally  infers  that  the 
clumsy  phrases  which  express  his  own  sentiment  must  express  the 
sentiments  of  others.  Moliere's  old  woman  is  a  typical  case.  Thousands 
can  enjoy  for  one  who  can  create,  or  even  assign  intelligible  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  Unluckily,  many  such  old  women  fancy  that  their  appre- 
ciation of  their  Moliere  entitles  them  to  write  comedies.  The  weakness 
is  an  amiable  one.  We  ought  to  pity  those  poor  dumb  poets  who  have 
music  in  their  souls,  and  strive  in  vain  to  embody  it  in  artistic  shape. 
So  long  as  they  do  not  insist  upon  our  reading  their  verses,  we  will 
tolerate  and  even  love  them.  Sincere  devotion  to  art  is  perhaps  most 
touching  in  those  to  whom  art  never  makes  any  return  of  praise  and 
success.  But  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  these 
victims  of  an  innocent  delusion  and  those  whose  delusion  implies  inca- 
pacity, not  only  to  produce  but  to  enjoy.  One  class  worships  at  the  true 
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shrine,  though  its  offerings  are  poor ;  the  other  grovels  before  an  ugly  idol, 
because  it  is  dead  to  the  true  instinct  of  veneration,  and  admires  the 
reflection  of  its  own  base  passions. 

How  shall  we  tell  whether  the  vanity  of  an  artist  be  of  the  noxious 
or  innocent  kind  ?  The  most  applicable  test  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  motive.  When  a  man  says  or  insinuates  that 
his  primary  object  is  the  good  of  the  world,  we  may  reasonably  set  him 
down  as  a  humbug.  The  transparency  of  the  pretext  is  too  obvious ; 
and  the  implied  belief  that  his  final  success  is  really  a  result  in  which 
the  world  at  large  can  be  seriously  interested,  indicates  a  vanity  too 
gigantic  to  be  quite  innocent.  In  truth,  there  are  two  and  only  two 
excuses  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  adding  to 
the  masses  of  existing  literature.  One  is  that  you  want  money ;  the 
other  that  you  cannot  help  it.  Johnson  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  any 
man  must  be  a  fool  who  wrote  for  anything  but  money.  The  statement 
is  a  little  too  sweeping  ;  but  we  must  admit — when  it  is  genuine — the 
plea  of  necessity.  Writing,  at  all  events,  is  an  honest  trade  provided  that 
the  author  does  not  lie  or  flatter  base  passions.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
a  professional  author  to  comply  with  that  proviso ;  but,  so  long  as  he 
supplies  good  wholesome  food,  sells  his  wares  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  pretends  to  no  higher  motive,  he  is  an  innocent  and  even  useful 
member  of  society.  He  may  rank  with  other  honest  tradesmen,  and  is 
at  least  as  well  employed  in  selling  his  literary  talents  to  publishers  as  a 
lawyer  in  selling  his  rhetorical  powers  to  attorneys. 

The  best  work,  indeed,  is  probably  ascribable  to  loftier  motives.  It 
has  been  accomplished  not  under  pressure  of  want,  but  because  an  active 
mind,  dominated  by  new  thoughts,  or  set  on  fire  by  an  imaginative 
impulse,  is  constrained  to  utter  itself  in  some  way  to  the  world.  It 
must  speak  or  burst ;  action  of  some  kind  is  an  imperative  necessity ; 
and  it  is  a  question  of  circumstance  and  character  whether  the  impulse 
spends  itself  in  producing  philosophy,  or  poetry,  or  art,  or  practical 
activity.  The  spontaneity  characteristic  of  such  work  is  the  quality 
which  determines  whether  a  poem  is  to  live  or  to  die ;  it  is  the  discrimi- 
nating mark  between  the  manufactured  article  and  the  genuine  organic 
growth.  The  test,  of  course,  covers  that  other  variety  of  literature — 
including  much  of  the  very  highest — in  which  the  writing  is  considered 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  where  the  polished  style  and  strict  order 
are  the  symptoms  of  an  intense  desire  to  accomplish  some  ulterior  object 
— to  strike  down  a  pestilent  fallacy,  to  encourage  the  supporters  of  a  good 
cause,  to  disseminate  ideas  which  may  lift  mankind  to  a  higher  social 
order.  In  such  cases  a  man  may  be  excused  if  he  is  eager  for  some 
testimony  of  success.  The  degree  of  attention  which  he  excites  is  the 
measure  of  the  work  which  he  has  done.  He  looks  for  praise  as  the 
artillery  officer  looks  for  the  cloud  of  dust  which  shows  that  his  shot  has 
struck  home  at  the  right  point  of  the  hostile  lines.  Unluckily,  there 
are  many  people  who  seem  to  be  content  so  long  as  they  can  make  the 
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dust  fly  without  reference  to  the  means  adopted  or  to  the  purpose  con- 
templated. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  motive  which  is  excluded  by  our  suggested  tests. 
The  affected  desire  to  do  good  to  the  world  means  really  a  desire  that 
the  world  may  sing  our  praises.  The  love  of  praise  as  praise,  the  simple 
appetite  for  incense,  as  thick  and  stupefying  as  may  be,  is  the  really  bad 
symptom,  as  it  is  the  bane  of  our  modern  literature.  This  is  the  true 
mark  of  the  charlatan,  and  the  natural  fruit  of  that  kind  of  vanity  which 
deserves  all  the  contempt  that  can  be  poured  upon  it.  No  stings  can  be 
too  severe  which  help  to  kill  down  the  noxious  swarm  of  parasites  which 
find  their  natural  food  in  the  fulsome  stream  of  adulation.  For,  un- 
luckily for  us,  there  was  never  a  time  when  this  weakness  was  so 
prevalent,  because  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  power  of  advertising, 
and  therefore  of  winning  notoriety  without  attaining  excellence,  was  so 
enormous.  The  evil  tends  to  corrupt  the  highest  and  most  sensitive 
natures.  A  man  can  scarcely  keep  his  head,  when  the  voice  of  real 
sympathy  is  drowned  by  the  chorus  of  insincere  jubilation.  By  an 
anachronism — which  has  too  many  parallels — we  are  still  employed  in 
denouncing  an  excess  which  has  long  been  supplanted  by  its  contrary. 
We  abuse  the  severe  critics  who  quench  youthful  genius.  The  true  evil 
is  different.  The  really  mischievous  persons  are  those  appreciative  and 
generous  critics  who  force  all  eminent  writers  to  live,  whether  they  wish 
it  or  not,  in  an  atmosphere  so  thick  with  the  fumes  of  incense  as  to  be 
enervating  to  the  strongest  constitutions.  A  clique  is  notoriously  bad ; 
with  our  customary  twaddle  about  generous  criticism,  we  are  going  far 
to  make  the  whole  literary  world  into  one  gigantic  clique.  Youthful 
genius  is  no  longer  crushed — it  is  puffed  into  imbecility.  We  long  for 
some  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  old  slashing  criticism,  which,  if  it  caused 
much  useless  pain,  did  at  least  promote  the  growth  of  tough  fibres  in- 
stead of  fatty  degeneration  of  tissue. 

But,  leaving  this  aside,  let  us  assume  that  a  man's  vanity  is  harmless 
and  his  ambition  pure.  He  really  thinks  that  he  can  bestow  upon  his 
fellow  men  gifts  of  truth  and  beauty.  He  fancies,  to  put  the  case  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  can  produce  a  new  Hamlet.  He  sees  that  he  must  choose 
between  his  bread-and-butter  and  his  literary  ambition.  Which  course 
deserves  our  approval  1  Shall  we  praise  him  for  daring  greatly  or  for 
listening  to  the  voice  of  respectability  ?  If  we  prefer  the  more  venturous 
course,  we  must,  of  course,  admire  the  Haydons,  and  many  men  without 
Haydon's  talent,  who  have  been  martyrs  to  their  courage.  If  not,  we 
prefer  Philistia  to  Bohemia,  and  sympathise  with  the  numerous  parents 
who  have  condemned  Pegasus  to  harness.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
two  distinct  problems.  First,  we  may  ask  whether  it  is  better  to  pay 
your  bills  or  to  produce  a  Hamlet  1  Secondly,  as  nobody  can  be  certain 
that  his  work  is  really  a  Hamlet,  we  must  ask  whether  it  is  better  to 
pay  or  to  take  the  chance  of  producing  what  may  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  a  Hamlet  ? 
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Most  people  will  answer  the  first  question  with  little  hesitation. 
Better,  they  will  say,  that  Shakspeare's  butchers,  bakers,  and  landlady 
should  have  gone  unpaid,  though  want  of  payment  had  meant  starvation  ; 
better  that  the  debt  should  have  gone  on  accumulating  at  compound 
interest  from  that  day  to  the  present,  than  that  Hamlet  should  have 
been  burked.  What  would  be  the  loss  of  a  few  tradesmen  compared  to 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  few  imperishable  monuments  of  human  genius  ? 
The  two  things  are  not  comparable.  A  man  who  could  pronounce 
against  Hamlet  would  be  capable  of  breaking  up  Westminster  Abbey  to 
mend  the  Thames  Embankment.  But  is  this  so  very  clear  ?  Are  we 
perfectly  certain  that  our  valuation  is  just1?  Assuming  that  Hamlet 
deserves  all  the  praises  it  has  received  from  Shakspeare's  most  slavish 
idolaters,  I  confess  that  I  should  still  have  certain  twinges  of  doubt. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  worth  of  any  creation  of  human  genius  ?  What 
is  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  artist's 
ordinary  discharge  of  his  daily  duties  ?  What — for  that  seems  to  be  the 
real  question — is  the  value  to  the  world  of  its  greatest  men  ?  What  is  the 
value  of  a  Shakspeare,  as  measured  against  the  value  of  an  honest  grocer? 

We  cannot  adjust  the  proportion  to  a  nicety,  nor  even  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy.  The  right  point  would  doubtless  lie  somewhere  between 
the  extravagance  of  the  hero-worshipper  and  the  deprecatory  view  of 
that  kind  of  spiritual  democracy  which  holds  that  the  individual  is 
nothing  and  the  multitude  everything.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
average  opinion  has  been  hitherto  deflected  from  the  true  line  by  the 
enthusiast  far  more  than  by  the  cynic.  The  more  we  know,  the  more 
clearly  we  realise  the  vastness  of  the  debt  which  even  the  greatest  owe 
to  their  obscure  contemporaries.  Every  advance  of  criticism  diminishes 
the  share  of  glory  due  to  the  great  man,  and  increases  the  merit  of  his 
co-operators.  History  sees  everywhere,  not  the  work  of  a  solitary  legis- 
lator, but  processes  implying  the  slow  growth  of  many  generations. 
The  scattered  stars  of  the  firmament  are  but  bright  points  in  vast 
nebulae  revealed  by  closer  observation.  In  art,  the  importance  of  the 
social  medium,  relatively  to  the  single  performer,  assumes  ever  greater 
proportions.  But  what  is  this  but  to  diminish  the  extravagant  value 
attributed  to  single  performances  1  Their  intrinsic  excellence  may  not  be 
lessened,  but  we  must  lower  our  estimate  of  their  importance  as  self- 
originated  and  creative  forces.  Hamlet  may  be  incomparably  superior 
to  The  Maid1  a  Tragedy  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfi ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  Shakspeare  was  but  a  co-operator  with  Fletcher  and  Webster.  The 
general  character  of  the  period  would  not  have  been  greatly  altered  had 
Shakspeare  died  of  the  measles ;  though  it  would  have  left  behind  it  a 
less  superlative  relic.  The  disregard  of  the  second-rate  performers  has 
fallen  in  with  the  tendency  to  adulate  success.  What  passes  for  criti- 
cism of  great  men  has  become  a  mere  competition  in  extravagance.  Each 
man  tries  to  raise  a  loftier  cloud  of  incense,  and  grovel  more  profoundly 
in  the  dust.  He  wins  a  cheap  praise  of  generosity  and  generality  by 
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tacitly  depressing  the  mass,  in  order  to  give  a  more  imposing  air  to 
the  pinnacle  on  which  he  erects  his  solitary  hero. 

Without  speaking,  however,  of  those  monstrous  accumulations  of 
hyperbolic  panegyrics,  which  form  the  monuments  of  our  great  men,  we 
should  rather  alter  our  view  of  the  importance  than  of  the  excellence  of 
the  sxipreme  poets  and  thinkers.  Let  them  tower  above  their  fellows  as 
much  as  you  please.  Say,  if  you  will,  that  the  powers  implied  by  the 
greatest  achievements  arc  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  degree,  from  those 
possessed  by  their  humbler  brethren.  Still  it  will  remain  true,  first  that 
the  greatest  of  men  is  but  the  organ  through  which  thoughts  and  feelings 
common  to  thousands  and  millions  of  his  fellows  find  their  fullest  ex- 
pression. He  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon  dropped  into  the  world  from 
without,  but  the  finest  of  flowers,  which  appears  when  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  are  fully  prepared  for  his  development.  Cut  the  flower  down 
and  it  could  not  be  replaced  ;  but  its  disappearance  would  have  but  a 
minor  influence  upon  the  conditions  to  which  it  was  due.  The  same  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  and  of  man's  place  in  it  would  mould  the  thoughts 
of  the  time,  though  they  would  be  less  sharply  impressed  and  less  obvious 
to  their  successors.  And,  in  the  next  place,  a  man's  influence  upon  his 
own  contemporaries  is  that  which  is  incomparably  the  most  important. 
We  are  what  we  are  because  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  were  what  they 
were  :  and  doubtless  Shakspeare's  influence  in  forming  them  must  count 
for  something.  But  we  are  not  what  we  are  because  we  read  Shak- 
speare's plays.  Of  course,  we  derive  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  them. 
They  influence  our  literature — very  often  for  evil — and  they  supply  us 
with  innumerable  quotations  and  imaginative  symbols.  But  their  effect 
upon  the  race  is  almost  a  vanishing  quantity.  For,  first,  not  one  man  in 
a  hundred  reads  them ;  secondly,  of  those  who  read,  few  understand  ;  and, 
finally,  of  those  who  understand,  few  can  count  the  influence  of  any  par- 
ticular author  as  amongst  the  forces  which  have  really  moulded  their 
lives.  Do  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  generation  really  trace  any  great 
spiritual  change  to  the  power  of  any  one  writer — especially  of  a  distant 
period  1  This  is  indeed  a  point  upon  which  we  wilfully  deceive  ourselves, 
and  doubtless  the  implied  assertion  may  at  first  sight  be  denied.  But 
let  any  man  examine  frankly  what  are  the  forces  which  have  really 
moulded  his  nature.  He  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  his  family,  by 
his  school,  by  his  profession  ;  by  the  religious  faith  in  which  he  has  been 
educated ;  by  the  moral  standard  accepted  around  him  ;  and  sometimes 
by  the  artistic  tastes  and  intellectual  biasses  which  are  prevalent  in  his 
day.  But  how  many  men  can  say  frankly,  after  real  self-examination, 
that  their  characters  have  been  altered  or  their  views  of  life  materially 
modified  by  reading  any  author,  whatever  his  fame,  who  died  even  a 
century  ago  ?  So  far  as  he  affected  the  development  of  the  thoughts  and 
history  of  his  race,  he  has,  of  course,  affected  the  development  of  all  sub- 
sequent time.  But  I  speak  of  the  direct  influence — of  the  difference 
between  our  character  as  it  actually  is,  and  that  which  it  would  have  been 
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if  we  had  not  read  a  particular  book  of  a  past  century.  A  few 
literary  persons  will,  of  course,  attribute  great  weight  to  such  readings, 
and  literary  people  generally  speak  as  if  they  were  the  whole  world. 
They  are  really,  I  fancy,  a  superficial  ornament,  counting  almost  for  zero 
in  the  great  forces  which  really  move  mankind.  But,  of  course,  this  is 
a  sentiment  not  to  be  indulged  even  in  private. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  share  of  truth  in  these  statements,  they 
naturally  limit  our  estimate  of  the  value  even  of  the  greatest  works. 
Every  man  has  an  influence,  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  character, 
upon  his  own  circle.  That  will  be  exerted,  whether  he  wishes  it  or 
not,  and  whether  he  puts  his  thoughts  in  print  or  expresses  them  in  life. 
His  influence  as  a  writer  reaches  and  affects — often  very  deeply — a  wide 
circle  of  congenial  minds,  who  are  prepared  to  receive  his  teaching. 
Beyond  that  circle,  again,  he  has  a  vague  influence  upon  people  who  may 
hear  his  name  and  think  it  becoming  to  have  some  opinion  about  him. 
But  this  last  influence,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  one  which  no  wise  man 
should  desire,  and  which  has  but  a  small  and  uncertain  effect.  Why 
should  I  care  whether  a  number  of  ignorant  people  clatter  about  my 
name  or  not,  when  of  me,  as  I  really  am,  they  are  radically  incapable  of 
knowing  anything  whatever  1  Yet  the  knowledge  which  an  indifferent 
contemporary  has  of  a  Shakspeare  is  probably  as  vivid  and  as  influential 
as  the  knowledge  of  any  but  the  very  finest  critics  in  the  later  generations, 
when  the  writer's  language  is  already  growing  dim,  and  his  thoughts  are 
embodied  in  unfamiliar  images.  Even  of  great  men  it  may  be  true 
that  their  influence  either  upon  their  children,  their  friends,  or^their  de- 
pendents is  far  more  important  than  that  which  they  exercise  by  direct 
communication  with  distant  ages.  The  most  powerful  voice  becomes 
faint  as  it  spreads  into  ever- widening  spheres.  It  then  becomes  but  the 
ghost  of  a  real  utterance — a  faint  murmur  of  half-forgotten  meaning, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  study,  but  not  to  guide  men  amidst  the 
rough  shocks  of  vivid  present  experience.  My  relations  to  my  butcher 
and  baker  belong  to  the  inner  sphere,  where  my  influence  is  still 
potent ;  and  my  dealings  with  them  may  be  more  effectual  than  my 
dealings  with  posterity,  though  bearing  upon  smaller  matters. 

But  you  cannot  be  certain  that  you  are  a  Shakspeare,  or  even  dis- 
tantly akin  to  Shakspeare.  The  difficulty  of  judging  ourselves,  which 
makes  error  venial,  makes  dogmatism  madness.  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
say  positively  that  he  has  drawn  the  one  prize  out  of  the  many  million 
blanks.  The  English  writers  of  past  centuries,  whose  books  are  still 
alive  for  any  but  professed  students,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Granting  that  you  have  talents  and  even  genius,  the  probability  that  you 
will  be  added  to  the  sacred  band,  instead  of  perishing  with  the  unknown 
rank  and  file,  is  almost  infinitesmal.  The  lad  who  runs  away  to  sea,  in 
hopes  of  becoming  an  admiral  or  a  Captain  Cook,  is  scarcely  making  a 
less  judicious  venture.  Genius  is  rare  enough,  and  it  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion when  even  genius  bears  its  perfect  fruit.  The  Shakspeare  is  not 
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merely  the  man  of  greater  power  than  his  neighbours,  but  that  particular 
man  of  great  powers  who  appeared  when  the  times  were  ripe  and  circum- 
stances propitious.  To  stake  your  happiness  on  the  chance  that  you  are 
an  exceptional  being  under  exceptional  circumstances  is,  to  say  the  least, 
daring  to  the  verge  of  rashness.  But,  if  I  do  not,  the  world  will  lose  its 
chance  of  another  great  poet !  Make  yourself  easy ;  the  world  will  get 
on  perfectly  well.  Nobody  is  so  great  in  politics,  but  that  society  could 
struggle  along  its  path  of  development  without  him ;  nor  so  great  in 
song,  but  that  somehow  the  emotions  of  the  world  will  find  some  channel 
of  utterance.  Death — to  our  ignorance  at  least — is  like  a  dark  power 
stalking  through  the  world,  striking  left  and  right  at  random,  crushing 
the  happy  and  leaving  the  miserable,  and  destroying  the  genius  as  well 
as  the  fool.  But  his  blow  never  strikes  an  individual  with  whom  we 
could  not  dispense.  Thought  will  continue  to  push  along  every  line  of 
development.  The  disappearance  of  one  inquirer  only  transfers  to  an- 
other the  discoveries  which  are  held  to  confer  immortality ;  the  social 
problem  is  being  worked  out  by  unconsciously  co-operating  millions,  and 
they  will  find  a  leader  to  replace  the  old  one;  if  one  man  is  removed, 
posterity  will  have  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  immortal  Jones  in  its 
pantheon  instead  of  honouring  the  immortal  Smith ;  the  problem  may  be 
solved  a  day  later  or  a  day  sooner,  and  there  may  be  some  differences  in 
the  terms  of  the  answer ;  but  the  answer  will  be  found,  and  must  be  the 
same  in  essence.  The  great  man  puts  the  clock  on ;  he  does  not  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  its  movement.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  when 
thought*  are  fermenting  in  the  mind  of'  age,  and  new  aspects  of  nature 
become  conspicuous,  and  new  emotional  phases  diminish  utterance,  people 
will  be  found  to  provide  the  imaginative  symbols  fitted  for  the  embodi- 
ment ;  and  the  man  who  does,  at  last  will  be  regarded  as  the  creator 
instead  of  the  product.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  needless  for  any  man  to 
fret  himself  about  the  fate  of  the  universe.  There  are  within  this  realm 
five  hundred,  probably  five  thousand,  as  good  as  he,  and  those  will  do 
best  who  leave  the  world  and  their  fame  to  take  their  chance,  and  aim 
only  at  doing  the  work  which  lies  next  to  hand. 

Leave  the  universe  alone.  When  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  things 
in  general  is  not  hypocritical,  it  is  the  very  madness  of  arrogance. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  it  is  the  law,  though  it  is  an  apparent 
paradox,  that  a  man  contributes  to  an  end  most  effectually  by  putting 
any  direct  reference  to  the  end  out  of  his  mind.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
plainer,  if  not  more  powerful,  consideration.  Is  not  the  supposed  act  of 
heroism  a  folly  in  any  case  1  It  requires  courage  to  neglect  one's  bread- 
and-butter  in  order  to  win  glory ;  but  what  if  the  neglect  of  bread-and- 
butter  be  the  shortest  "way  to  wreck  your  genius  as  well  as  your 
prospects  ?  Good  work,  as  a  rule,  is  only  done  by  people  who  have  paid 
their  bills.  Why  was  Shakspeare  so  far  ahead  of  all  contemporary  dra- 
matists ?  Because  Shakspeare  ^had  the  good  sense  to  make  money,  and 
was  therefore  able  to  command  the  market,  and  write  his  later  works 
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without  undue  pressure.  Others  could  only  write  in  a  tavern,  or  to  get 
out  of  a  creditor's  clutches.  Shakspeare's  mind  was  at  ease  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  comfortable  investments  at  Stratford.  Hamlet  was 
written  because  Shakspeare  was  solvent.  Pope  was  able  to  polish  his 
verses  because  he  judiciously  made  himself  independent  by  his  Homer. 
Wordsworth,  like  Haydon,  wished  to  shake  the  world ;  but,  unlike 
Haydon,  he  recognised  and  acted  upon  the  truth  that  the  first  condition  of 
such  power  is  personal  independence.  Live  for  art,  if  you  will ;  but 
first  be  sure  that  you  have  not  to  live  by  your  art,  otherwise  the  only 
harvest  that  you  can  reap  will  be  that  of  the  first  reckless  ebullitions, 
when  the  responsibility  of  life  does  not  weigh  upon  the  buoyancy  of 
youth.  Some  good  work  has  come  out  of  Bohemia ;  but  any  one  who 
sojourns  permanently  in  that  seductive  region  is  sure  to  lose  his  vigour  as 
well  as  his  money,  and  produces  in  the  end  mere  scraps  and  outlines 
and  rough  indications  of  what  he  might  have  done.  When  we  are  asked 
to  consider  how  much  may  have  been  crushed  in  poets  condemned  to 
writing  ledgers,  we  can  only  reply  by  pointing  out  how  much  has  cer- 
tainly been  lost  by  poets  who  have  run  to  seed  in  spunging-houses. 
From  the  days  of  Marlowe  to  those  of  the  unhappy  Edgar  Poe,  we  have 
innumerable  warnings  that  genius  runs  to  waste  when  it  does  not  con- 
descend to  be  respectable. 

We  have  fallen  upon  a  very  commonplace  and  humble  moral.  It  is 
none  the  worse  for  that,  and  certainly  not  the  less  often  overlooked. 
The  truth  which  it  is  really  important  to  enforce  more  than  ever  is  the 
simple  one,  that  all  really  good  and  permanent  work  is  the  expression, 
not  of  a  single  mood  of  passionate  excitement  or  prurient  desire  for 
enjoyment,  but  of  a  mind  fully  developed,  strengthened  by  conflict  with 
the  world,  and  enriched  by  reflection  and  experience.  The  first  condition 
of  such  a  development  is  independence  of  spirit,  which  is  seldom  obtain- 
able without  independence  of  pocket.  The  first,  though  not  the  loftiest, 
duty  of  man  is  to  pay  his  way ;  though  it  must,  of  course,  be  added,  that 
limitation  of  wants,  rather  than  increase  of  means,  is  the  legitimate  mode 
of  securing  that  object.  If,  like  Wordsworth,  you  think  that  you  can  be 
a  great  man  by  living  upon  bread  and  water,  you  are  certainly  right  in 
not  aiming  at  the  vulgar  prizes  of  money  and  preferment.  But  a  career 
is  honourable  even  if  it  fails  ;  and  we  may  safely  honour  the  man  who 
limits  himself  to  a  modest  livelihood  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  great 
work.  The  evil  is  that  most  men  want  to  have  both  advantages ;  to 
live  splendidly,  and  yet  to  stake  their  means  of  living  upon  literary 
fame ;  to  gain  the  praise  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  praise  of  posterity ; 
and,  in  short,  to  set  about  a  campaign  which  can  only  be  justified  by 
success  without  counting  the  cost  beforehand.  That  is  why  so  many 
men  of  genius  run  to  seed,  and  so  many  men  of  no  genius  fancy  that 
they  are  acting  nobly  when  they  neglect  their  ordinary  duties  in  search 
for  glory,  and  fancy  that  the  greatness  of  their  ambition  is  an  apology 
for  the  imperfection  of  their  work, 
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FEW  people  visit  Crema.  It  is  a  little  country  town  of  Lombardy, 
between  Cremona  and  Treviglio,  with,  no  historic  memories  but  very  misty 
ones  belonging  to  the  days  of  the  Visconti  dynasty.  On  every  side  around 
the  city  walls  stretch  smiling  vineyards  and  rich  meadows,  where  the 
elms  are  married  to  the  mulberry  trees  by  long  festoons  of  foliage  hiding 
purple  grapes,  whei-e  the  sunflowers  droop  their  heavy  'golden  heads 
among  tall  stems  of  millet  and  gigantic  maize,  and  here  and  there  a 
rice-crop  ripens  in  the  marshy  loam.  In  vintage  time  the  carts,  drawn 
by  their  white  oxen,  come  creaking  town -ward  in  the  evening,  laden 
with  blue  bunches.  Down  the  long  straight  roads,  between  rows  of 
poplars,  they  creep  on;  and  on  the  shafts  beneath  the  pyramid  of 
fruit  lie  Contadini  stained  with  lees  of  wine.  Far  off  across  that  "  wave- 
less  sea "  of  Lombardy,  which  has  been  the  battle-field  of  countless 
generations,  rise  the  dim  grey  Alps,  or  else  pearled  domes  of  thunder- 
clouds in  gleaming  masses  over  some  tall  solitary  tower.  Such  back- 
grounds, full  of  peace,  suggestive  of  almost  infinite  distance,  and  dignified 
with  colours  of  incomparable  depth  and  breadth,  the  Venetian  painters 
loved.  No  landscape  in  Europe  is  more  wonderful  than  this — thrice 
wonderful  in  the  vastness  of  its  arching  heavens,  in  the  stillness  of  its 
level  plain,  and  in  the  bulwark  of  huge  crested  mountains,  reared  afar 
like  bastions  against  the  northern  sky. 

The  little  town  is  all  alive  in  this  September  weather.  At  every 
corner  of  the  street,  under  rustling  abeles  and  thick-foliaged  planes,  at 
the  doors  of  palaces  and  in  the  yards  of  inns,  men,  naked  from  the  thighs 
downward,  are  treading  the  red  must  into  vats  and  tuns ;  while  their 
mild-eyed  oxen  lie  beneath  them  in  the  road,  peaceably  chewing  the  cud 
between  one  journey  to  the  vineyard  and  another.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  scene  of  Alma  Tadema's  "  Roman  Vintage,"  or  what 
we  fondly  picture  to  our  fancy  of  the  Athenian  Lensea,  is  repeated  in  the 
streets  of  Crema.  This  modern  treading  of  the  wine-press  is  a  very 
prosaic  affair.  The  town  reeks  with  a  sour  smell  of  old  casks  and  crushed 
grape-skins,  and  the  men  and  women  at  work  bear  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  Bacchus  and  his  crew.  Yet  even  as  it  is,  the  Lombard  vintage, 
beneath  floods  of  sunlight  and  a  pure  blue  sky,  is  beautiful ;  and  he  who 
would  fain  make  acquaintance  with  Crema,  should  time  his  entry  into  the 
old  town,  if  possible,  on  some  still  golden  afternoon  of  autumn.  It  is  then, 
if  ever,  that  he  will  learn  to  love  the  glowing  brickwork  of  its  churches 
and  the  quaint  terra-cotta  traceries  that  form  its  chief  artistic  charm. 
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How  the  unique  brick  architecture  of  the  Lombard  cities  took  its  origin 
— whether  from  the  precepts  of  Byzantine  aliens  in  the  earliest  middle 
ages,  or  from  the  native  instincts  of  a  mixed  race  composed  of  Gallic, 
Ligurian,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  elements,  under  the  leadership  of  Longo- 
bardic  rulers — is  a  question  for  antiquarians  to  decide.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  the  monuments  of  the  Lombard  style,  as  they  now 
exist,  are  no  less  genuinely  local,  no  less  characteristic  of  the  country 
they  adorn,  no  less  indigenous  to  the  soil  they  sprang  from,  than  the 
Attic  colonnades  of  Mnesicles  and  Ictinus.  What  the  marble  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  were  to  the  Athenian  builders,  the  clay  beneath  their  feet  was 
to  those  Lombard  craftsmen.  From  it  they  fashioned  structures  as 
enduring,  towers  as  majestic,  and  cathedral  aisles  as  solemn,  as  were  ever 
wrought  from  chiselled  stone.  There  is  a  true  sympathy  between  those 
buildings  and  the  Lombard  landscape,  which  by  itself  might  suffice  to 
prove  the  originality  of  their  almost  unknown  architects.  The  rich  colour 
of  the  baked  clay — finely  modulated  from  a  purplish  red,  through  russet, 
crimson,  pink,  and  orange,  to  pale  yellow  and  dull  grey — harmonises 
with  the  brilliant  greenery  of  Lombard  vegetation  and  with  the  deep  azure 
of  the  distant  Alpine  range.  Reared  aloft  above  the  flat  expanse  of  plain, 
those  square  torroni,  tapering  into  octagons  and  crowned  with  slender 
cones,  break  the  long  sweeping  lines  and  infinite  horizons  with  a  contrast 
that  affords  relief,  and  yields  a  resting  place  to  tired  eyes ;  while,  far 
away,  seen  haply  from  some  bridge  above  Ticino,  or  some  high-built 
palace  loggia,  they  gleam  like  columns  of  pale  rosy  fire  against  the  front 
of  mustering  storm-clouds  blue  with  rain.  In  that  happy  orchard  of 
Italy,  a  pergola  of  vines  in  leaf,  a  clump  of  green  acacias,  and  a  campanile 
soaring  above  its  church  roof,  brought  into  chance  combination  with  the 
reaches  of  the  plain  and  the  dim  mountain  range,  make  up  a  picture 
eloquent  in  its  suggestive  beauty. 

Those  ancient  builders  wrought  cunningly  with  their  material.  The 
bricks  are  fashioned  and  fixed  to  last  for  all  time.  Exposed  to  the  icy 
winds  of  a  Lombard  winter,  to  the  fierce  fire  of  a  Lombard  summer,  and 
to  the  moist  vapours  of  a  Lombard  autumn;  neglected  by  unheeding 
generations ;  with  flowers  clustering  in  their  crannies,  and  birds  nesting 
in  their  eaves,  and  mason-bees  filling  the  delicate  network  of  their 
traceries — they  still  present  angles  as  sharp  as  when  they  were  but 
finished,  and  joints  as  nice  as  when  the  mortar  dried  in  the  first  months 
of  their  building.  This  immunity  from  age  and  injury  they  owe  partly 
to  the  imperishable  nature  of  baked  clay ;  partly  to  the  care  of  the  artists 
who  selected  and  mingled  the  right  sorts  of  earth,  burned  them  with 
scrupulous  attention,  and  fitted  them  together  with  a  patience  born  of 
loving  service.  Each  member  of  the  edifice  was  designed  with  a  view  to 
its  ultimate  place.  The  proper  curve  was  ascertained  for  cylindrical 
columns  and  for  rounded  arches.  Larger  bricks  were  moulded  for  the 
supporting  walls,  and  lesser  pieces  were  adapted  to  the  airy  vaults  and 
lanterns.  In  the  brickfield  and  the  kiln  the  whole  church  was  planned 
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and  wrought  out  in  its  details,  before  the  hands  that  made  a  unity  of  all 
these  scattered  elements  were  set  to  the  work  of  raising  it  in  air.  When 
they  came  to  put  the  puzzle  together,  they  laid  each  brick  against  its 
neighbour,  filling  up  the  almost  imperceptible  interstices  with  liquid 
cement  composed  of  quick-lime  and  fine  sand  in  water.  After  five 
centuries  the  seams  between  the  layers  of  bricks  that  make  the  bell-tower 
of  S.  Gottardo  at  Milan,  yield  no  point  of  vantage  to  the  penknife  or  the 
chisel. 

Nor  was  it  in  their  welding  of  the  bricks  alone  that  these  craftsmen 
showed  their  science.  They  were  wont  to  enrich  the  surface  with 
marble,  sparingly  but  effectively  employed — as  in  those  slender  detached 
columns,  which  add  such  beauty  to  the  octagon  of  S.  Gottardo,  or  in  the 
string-courses  of  strange  beasts  and  reptiles  that  adorn  so  many  of  the 
church  fronts  of  Pa  via.  They  called  to  their  aid  the  mandorlato  of  Verona, 
supporting  their  porch  pillars  on  the  backs  of  couchant  lions,  inserting 
polished  slabs  on  their  facades,  and  building  huge  sarcophagi  into  their 
cloister  alleys.  Between  terra-cotta  and  this  marble  of  Verona  there 
exists  a  deep  and  delicate  affinity.  It  took  the  name  of  mandorlato,  I 
suppose,  from  resembling  almond  blossoms.  But  it  is  far  from  having 
the  simple  beauty  of  a  single  hue.  Like  all  noble  veined  stones,  it  passes 
by  a  series  of  modulations  and  gradations  through  a  gamut  of  associated 
rather  than  contrasted  tints.  Not  the  pink  of  the  almond  blossom  only, 
but  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  almond  kernel,  and  the  dull  yellow  of 
the  almond  nut  may  be  found  in  it ;  and  yet  these  colours  are  so  blent 
and  blurred  to  all-pervading  mellowness,  that  nowhere  is  there  any  shock 
of  contrast  or  violence  of  a  preponderating  tone.  The  veins  which  run  in 
labyrinths  of  crossing,  curving,  and  contorted  lines  all  over  its  smooth 
surface  add,  no  doubt,  to  this  effect  of  unity.  The  polish,  lastly,  which 
it  takes,  makes  the  mandorlato  shine  like  a  smile  upon  the  sober  face  of 
the  brickwork :  for,  serviceable  as  terra-cotta  is  for  nearly  all  artistic 
purposes,  it  cannot  reflect  light  or  gain  the  illumination  which  comes 
from  surface  brightness. 

"What  the  clay  can  do  almost  better  than  any  crystalline  material, 
may  be  seen  in  the  mouldings  so  characteristic  of  Lombard  architecture. 
Geometrical  patterns  of  the  rarest  and  most  fanciful  device ;  scrolls  of 
acanthus  foliage,  and  traceries  of  tendrils ;  Cupids  swinging  in  festoons 
of  vines ;  angels  joining  hands  in  dance,  with  fluttering  skirts,  and 
windy  hair,  and  mouths  that  symbol  singing ;  grave  faces  of  old  men 
and  beautiful  profiles  of  maidens  leaning  from  medallions ;  wide-winged 
genii  filling  the  spandrils  of  cloister  arches,  and  cherubs  clustered  in  the 
rondure  of  rose-windows — ornaments  like  these,  wrought  from  the 
plastic  clay,  and  adapted  with  true  taste  to  the  requirements  of  the  archi- 
tecture, are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  church  front  of 
Cvema,  the  cloisters  of  the  Certosa,  the  courts  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore 
at  Milan,  or  the  public  palace  of  Cremona. 

If  the  mandorlato  gives  a  smile  to  those  majestic  Lombard  buildings, 
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the  terra- cotta  decorations  add  the  element  of  life  and  movement.  The 
thought  of  the  artist  in  its  first  freshness  and  vivacity  is  felt  in  them. 
They  have  all  the  spontaneity  of  improvisation,  the  seductive  melody  of 
unpremeditated  music.  Moulding  the  supple  earth  with  "  hand  obedient 
to  the  brain,"  the  plasticatore  has  impressed  his  most  fugitive  dreams  of 
beauty  on  it  without  effort ;  and  what  it  cost  him  but  a  few  fatigueless 
hours  to  fashion,  the  steady  heat  of  the  furnace  has  gifted  with  imperish- 
able life.  Such  work,  no  doubt,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  As 
there  are  few  difficulties  to  overcome,  it  suffers  from  a  fatal  facility — 
nee  pluteum  ccedit  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  be 
unequal,  touching  at  times  the  highest  point  of  inspiration,  and  sinking 
not  unfrequently  into  the  commonplace  of  easy-going  triviality.  But  it 
is  never  laboured,  never  pedantic,  never  dulled  by  the  painful  effort  to 
subdue  an  obstinate  material  to  the  artist's  will.  If  marble  is  required 
to  develop  the  strength  of  the  few  supreme  sculptors,  terra-cotta  saves 
intact  the  fancies  of  a  crowd  of  lesser  men. 

"When  we  reflect  that  all  the  force,  solemnity,  and  beauty  of  the 
Lombard  buildings  was  evoked  from  clay,  we  learn  from  them  this 
lesson  :  that  the  thought  of  man  needs  neither  precious  material  nor  yet 
stubborn  substance  for  the  production  of  enduring  masterpieces.  The 
red  earth  was  enough  for  God  when  He  made  man  in  His  own  image  ; 
and  mud  dried  in  the  sun  suffices  for  the  artist,  who  is  next  to  God  in 
his  creative  faculty — since  non  merita  nome  di  creatore  se  non  Iddio  ed 
il  poeta.  After  all,  what  is  more  everlasting  than  terra-cotta  ?  The 
hob-nails  of  the  boys  who  ran  across  the  brickfields  in  the  Roman 
town  of  Silchester,  may  still  be  seen,  mingled  with  the  impress  of  the 
feet  of  dogs  and  hoofs  of  goats,  in  the  tiles  discovered  there.  Such  traces 
might  serve  as  a  metaphor  for  the  footfall  of  artistic  genius,  when  the 
form-giver  has  stamped  his  thought  upon  the  moist  clay,  and  fire  has 
made  that  imprint  permanent. 

Of  all  these  Lombard  edifices,  none  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
Cathedral  of  Crema,  with  its  delicately-finished  campanile,  built  of 
choicely- tinted  yellow  bricks,  and  ending  in  a  lantern  of  the  gracefullest, 
most  airily  capricious  fancy.  This  bell-tower  does  not  display  the  gigantic 
force  of  Cremona's  famous  torrazzo,  shooting  396  feet  into  blue  ether 
from  the  city  square ;  nor  can  it  rival  the  octagon  of  S.  Gottardo  for 
warmth  of  hue.  Yet  it  has  a  character  of  elegance,  combined  with 
boldness  of  invention,  that  justifies  the  citizens  of  Crema  in  their  pride. 
It  is  unique  ;  and  he  who  has  not  seen  it  does  not  know  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  Lombard  style.  The  facade  of  the  Cathedral  displays  that 
peculiar  blending  of  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  round  arches  with  Gothic 
details  in  the  windows  and  with  the  acute  angle  of  the  central  pitch, 
which  forms  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  late  trecento  Lombard 
manner.  In  its  combination  of  purity  and  richness  it  corresponds  to 
the  beet  age  of  decorated  work  in  English  Gothic.  What,  however, 
strikes  a  northern  observer  is  the  strange  detachment  of  this  elaborate 
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fagade  from  the  main  structure  of  the  church.  Like  a  frontispiece  cut 
out  of  cardboard  and  pierced  with  ornamental  openings,  it  shoots  far 
above  the  low  roof  of  the  nave ;  so  that  at  night  the  moon,  rising  above 
the  southern  aisle,  shines  through  its  topmost  window,  and  casts  the 
shadow  of  its  tracery  upon  the  pavement  of  the  square.  This  is  a  con- 
structive blemish  to  which  the  Italians  in  no  part  of  the  peninsula  were 
sensitive.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  their  church-fronts  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  edifice,  capable  of  separate  treatment,  and  worthy  in 
themselves  of  being  made  the  subject  of  decorative  skill. 

In  the  so-called  Santuario  of  Crema — a  circular  church  dedicated  to  S. 
Maria  della  Croce,  outside  the  walls — the  Lombard  style  has  been  adapted 
to  the  manner  of  the  Mid  Eenaissance.  This  church  was  raised  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Gian  Battista  Battagli,  an  archi- 
tect of  Lodi,  who  followed  the  pure  rules  of  taste  bequeathed  to  North 
Italian  builders  by  Bramante.  The  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  due  entirely 
to  its  tranquil  dignity  and  harmony  of  parts,  the  lightness  of  its  circling 
loggia,  and  the  just  proportion  maintained  between  the  central  structure 
and  its  four  projecting  porticoes.  The  sharp  angles  of  these  vestibules 
afford  a  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the  main  building,  while  their 
clustered  cupolas  assist  the  general  effect  of  roundness  aimed  at  by  the 
architect.  Such  a  church  as  this  proves  how  much  may  be  achieved  by 
the  happy  distribution  of  architectural  masses.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
the  best  Renaissance  style  to  attain  lucidity  of  treatment,  and  to  produce 
beauty  by  geometrical  proportion.  When  Leo  Battista  Albert!  com- 
plained that  a  slight  alteration  of  the  curves  in  his  design  for  S.  Francesco 
at  Rimini  would  "  spoil  his  music,"  this  is  what  he  meant.  The  melody 
of  lines  and  the  harmony  of  parts  made  a  symphony  to  his  eyes  no  less 
agreeable  than  a  concert  of  tuned  lutes  and  voices  to  his  ears ;  and  to 
this  music  he  was  so  sensitive  that  any  deviation  was  a  discord. 

After  seeing  the  churches  of  Crema  and  sauntering  about  the  streets 
awhile,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  old  Albergo 
del  Pozzo.  This  is  one  of  those  queer  Italian  inns,  which  carry  you  away 
at  once  into  a  scene  of  Goldoni.  It  is  part  of  some  palace,  where  nobles 
housed  their  bravi  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  lesser  people 
of  to-day  have  turned  into  a  dozen  habitations.  Its  great  stone  stair- 
case leads  to  a  saloon  upon  which  the  various  bed-chambers  open;  and 
round  its  courtyard  runs  an  open  balcony,  and  from  the  court  grows  up  a 
fig-tree  poking  ripe  fruit  against  a  bedroom  window.  Oleanders  in  tubs 
and  red  salvias  in  pots,  and  kitchen  herbs  in  boxes  flourish  on  the  pave- 
ment, where  the  ostler  comes  to  wash  his  carriages,  and  where  the  barber 
shaves  the  poodle  of  the  house.  Visitors  to  the  Albergo  del  Pozzo  are 
invariably  asked  if  they  have  seen  the  Museo ;  and  when  they  answer  in 
the  negative,  they  are  conducted  with  some  ceremony  to  a  large  room 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  inn,  looking  out  upon  the  courtyard  and  the 
fig-tree.  It  was  here  that  I  gained  the  acquaintance  of  Signor  Folcioni, 
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and  became  possessor  of  an  object  that  has  made  the  memory  of 
Crema  doubly  interesting  to  me  ever  since. 

When  we  entered  the  Museo,  we  found  a  little  old  man,  gentle,  grave, 
and  unobtrusive,  varnishing  the  ugly  portrait  of  some  Signer  of  the  Cinque 
Cento.  Round  the  walls  hung  pictures,  of  mediocre  value,  in  dingy 
frames  •  but  all  of  them  bore  sounding  titles.  Titians,  Leonardos,  Guido 
Renis,  and  Luinis,  looked  down  and  waited  for  a  purchaser.  In  truth  this 
museum  was  a  bric-ct-brac  shop  of  a  sort  that  is  common  enough  in 
Italy,  where  treasures  of  old  lace,  glass,  armour,  furniture,  and  tapestry 
may  still  be  met  with.  Signer  Folcioni  began  by  pointing  out  the 
merits  of  his  pictures ;  and  after  making  due  allowance  for  his  zeal 
as  amateur  and  dealer,  it  was  possible  to  join  in  some  of  his  eulogiums. 
A  would-be  Titian,  for  instance,  bought  in  Yerona  from  a  noble  house 
in  ruins,  showed  Venetian  wealth  of  colour  in  its  gem  my  greens  and 
lucid  crimsons  shining  from  a  background  deep  and  glowing.  Then  he 
led  us  to  a  walnut- wood  bureau  of  late  Renaissance  work,  profusely  carved 
with  nymphs  and  Cupids,  and  armed  men,  among  festoons  of  fruits  em- 
bossed in  high  relief.  Deeply  drilled  worm-holes  set  a  seal  of  antiquity  upon 
the  blooming  faces  and  luxuriant  garlands — like  the  touch  of  Time  who 
"  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow."  On  the  shelves  of  an  ebony 
cabinet  close  by  he  showed  us  a  row  of  cups  cut  out  of  rock-crystal  and 
mounted  in  gilt  silver,  with  heaps  of  engraved  gems,  old  snuff-boxes, 
coins,  medals,  sprays  of  coral,  and  all  the  indescribable  lumber  that  one 
age  flings  aside  as  worthless  for  the  next  to  pick  up  from  the  dust-heap 
and  regard  as  precious.  Surely  the  genius  of  culture  in  our  century 
might  be  compared  to  a  chiffbnnier  of  Paris,  who,  when  the  night  has 
fallen,  goes  into  the  streets,  bag  on  back  and  lantern  in  hand,  to  rake  up 
the  waifs  and  strays  a  day  of  whirling  life  has  left  him. 

The  next  curiosity  was  an  ivory  carving  of  St.  Anthony  preaching  to 
the  fishes,  so  fine  and  small  you  held  it  on  your  palm,  and  used  a  lens  to 
look  at  it.  Yet  there  stood  the  Santo  gesticulating,  and  there  were  the 
fishes  in  rows — the  little  fishes  first,  and  then  the  middle-sized,  and  last 
of  all  the  great  big  fishes  almost  out  at  sea,  with  their  heads  above  the 
water  and  their  mouths  wide  open,  just  as  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco 
describes  them.  After  this  came  some  original  drawings  of  doubtful 
interest,  and  then  a  case  of  fifty-two  nielli.  These  were  of  unquestion- 
able value ;  for  has  not  Cicognara  engraved  them  on  a  page  of  his  classic 
monograph  1  The  thin  silver  plates,  over  which  once  passed  the  burin 
of  Maso  Finiguerra,  cutting  lines  finer  than  hairs,  and  setting  here  a 
shadow  in  dull  acid-eaten  grey,  and  there  a  high  light  of  exquisite  polish, 
were  far  more  delicate  than  any  proofs  impressed  from  them.  These 
frail  masterpieces  of  Florentine  art — the  first  beginnings  of  line  engra- 
ving— we  held  in  our  hands  while  Signor  Folcioni  read  out  Cicognara 's 
commentary  in  a  slow  impressive  voice,  breaking  off  now  and  then  to 
point  at  the  originals  before  us. 

The  siTn  had  set,  and  the  room  was  almost  dark,  when  he  laid  his  book 
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down,  and  said  :  "  I  have  not  much  left  to  show — yet  stay  !  Here  are  still 
some  little  things  of  interest."  He  then  opened  the  door  into  his 
bedroom,  and  took  down  from  a  nail  above  his  bed  a  wooden  Crucifix. 
Few  things  have  fascinated  me  more  than  this  Crucifix — produced  with- 
out parade,  half  negligently,  from  the  dregs  of  his  collection  by  a  dealer 
in  old  curiosities  at  Crema.  The  cross  was,  or  is — for  it  is  lying  on  the 
table  now  before  me — twenty-one  inches  in  length,  made  of  strong  wood, 
covered  with  coarse  yellow  parchment,  and  shod  at  the  four  ends  with 
brass.  The  Christ  is  roughly  hewn  in  reddish  wood,  coloured  scarlet 
where  the  blood  streams  from  the  five  wounds.  Over  the  head  an  oval 
medallion,  nailed  into  the  cross,  serves  as  framework  to  a  minature  of 
the  Madonna,  softly  smiling  with  a  Correggiesque  simper.  The  whole 
Crucifix  is  not  a  work  of  art,  but  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  convent. 
Its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  I  thought — perhaps  this  has  been  carried  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying ;  preachers  have  brandished  it  from  the 
pulpit  over  conscience-stricken  congregations ;  monks  have  knelt  before 
it  on  the  brick  floor  of  their  cells,  and  novices  have  kissed  it  in  the  vain 
desire  to  drown  their  yearnings  after  the  relinquished  world ;  perhaps  it 
has  attended  criminals  to  the  scaffold,  and  heard  the  secrets  of  repentant 
murderers;  but  why  should  it  be  shown  me  as  a  thing  of  rarity?  These 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  while  Signer  Folcioni  quietly 
remarked  :  "  I  bought  this  Cross  from  the  Frati  when  their  convent  was 
dissolved  in  Crema."  Then  he  bade  me  turn  it  round,  and  showed  a 
little  steel  knob  fixed  into  the  back  between  the  arms.  This  was  a  spring. 
He  pressed  it,  and  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cross  came  asunder  ; 
and  holding  the  top  like  a  handle,  I  drew  out  as  from  a  scabbard  a  sharp 
steel  blade,  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  behind  the  very  body 
of  the  agonizing  Christ.  What  had  been  a  Crucifix  became  a  deadly 
poniard  in  my  «grasp,  and  the  rust  upon  it  in  the  twilight  looked  like 
blood.  "  I  have  often  wondered,"  said  Signor  Folcioni,  "  that  the  Frati 
cared  to  sell  me  this." 

There  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  of  the  gemiineness  of  this 
strange  relic,  though  I  confess  to  having  had  my  doubts  about  it,  or  to 
wonder  for  what  nefarious  purposes  the  impious  weapon  was  designed — 
whether  the  blade  was  inserted  by  some  rascal  monk  who  never  told  the 
tale,  or  whether  it  was  used  on  secret  service  by  the  friars.  On  its  sur- 
face the  infernal  engine  carries  a  dark  certainty  of  treason,  sacrilege, 
and  violence.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  incriminate  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  by  any  suspicion,  and  idle  to  seek  the  actual  history  of  this 
mysterious  weapon.  A  writer  of  fiction  could  indeed  produce  some  dark 
tale  in  the  style  of  de  Stendhal's  Nouvelles,  and  christen  it  The  Crucifix 
of  Crema.  And  how  delighted  would  Webster  have  been  if  he  had 
chanced  to  hear  of  such  a  sword-sheath  !  He  might  have  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  Bosola  for  the  keener  torment  of  his  Duchess.  Flamineo 
might  have  used  it ;  ov  the  disguised  friars,  who  made  the  death-bed  of 
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Bracciano  hideous,  might  have  plunged  it  in  the  Duke's  heart  after  mocking 
his  eyes  with  the  figure  of  the  suffering  Christ.  To  imagine  such  an 
instrument  of  moral  terror  mingled  with  material  violence,  lay  within 
the  scope  of  Webster's  sinister  and  powerful  genius.  But  unless  he  had 
seen  it  with  his  eyes,  what  poet  would  have  ventured  to  devise  the  thing 
and  display  it  even  in  the  dumb  show  of  a  tragedy  1  Fact  is  more  won- 
derful than  romance.  No  apocalypse  of  Antichrist  matches  what  is  told 
of  Roderigo  Borgia;  and  the  crucifix  of  Crema  exceeds  the  sombre  fantasy 
of  Webster. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  this  cross,  it  has  at  any  rate  the 
value  of  a  symbol  or  a  metaphor.  The  idea  which  it  materialises,  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  is  a  sign,  may  well  arrest  attention.  A 
sword  concealed  in  the  crucifix — what  emblem  brings  more  forcibly  to 
mind  than  this  that  two-edged  glaive  of  persecution  which  Dominic 
unsheathed  to  mow  down  the  populations  of  Provence  and  to  make  Spain 
destitute  of  men  1  Looking  upon  the  crucifix  of  Crema,  we  may  seem  to 
see  pestilence-stricken  multitudes  of  Moors  and  Jews  dying  011  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Spaniards  enter  Mexico  ;  and  this  is  the  cross 
they  carry  in  their  hands.  They  take  possession  of  Peru ;  and  while  the 
gentle  people  of  the  Incas  come  to  kiss  the  bleeding  brows  of  Christ, 
they  plunge  this  dagger  in  their  sides.  What,  again,  was  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  but  a  sword  embedded  in  a  cross  1  Each  Papa  Re, 
when  he  ascended  the  Holy  Chair,  was  forced  to  take  the  crucifix  of 
Crema  and  to  bear  it  till  his  death.  A  long  procession  of  war-loving 
Pontiffs,  levying  armies  and  paying  captains  with  the  pence  of  St.  Peter, 
in  order  to  keep  by  arms  the  lands  they  had  acquired  by  fraud,  defiles 
before  our  eyes.  First  goes  the  terrible  Sixtus  IV.,  who  died  of  grief 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  the  Italian  princes  had  made  peace. 
He  it  was  who  sanctioned  the  conspiracy  tamurder  the  Medici  in  church, 
at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The  brigands  hired  to  do 
this  work,  refused  at  the  last  moment.  The  sacrilege  appalled  them. 
"  Then,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  was  found  a  priest,  who  being  used  to 
churches,  had  no  scruple."  The  poignard  this  priest  carried  was  this 
crucifix  of  Crema.  After  Sixtus  came  the  blood-stained  Borgia ;  and 
after  him  Julius  II.,  whom  the  Romans  in  triumphal  songs  proclaimed 
a  second  Mars,  and  who  turned,  as  Michael  Angelo  expressed  it.  the 
chalices  of  Rome  into  swords  and  helms.  Leo  X.,  who  dismembered 
Italy  for  his  brother  and  nephew  :  and  Clement  VII.,  who  broke  the 
neck  of  Florence  and  delivered  the  Eternal  City  to  the  spoiler,  follow. 
Of  the  antinomy  between  the  Vicariate  of  Christ  and  an  earthly  king- 
dom, incarnated  by  these  and  other  Holy  Fathers,  what  symbol  could  be 
found  more  fitting  than  a  dagger  with  a  crucifix  for  case  and  covering  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  or  write  of  these  matters  without  rhetoric. 
When  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow  that  night  in  the  Albergo  del 
Pozza  at  Crema,  it  was  full  of  such  thoughts ;  and  when  at  last  sleep 
came,  it  brought  with  it  a  dream  begotten  doubtless  by  the  perturbation 
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of  my  fancy.  For  I  thought  that  a  brown  Franciscan,  with  hollow 
cheeks,  and  eyes  aflame  beneath  his  heavy  cowl,  sat  by  my  bed-side,  and,  as 
he  raised  the  crucifix  in  his  lean  quivering  hands,  whispered  a  tale  of 
deadly  passion  and  of  dastardly  revenge.  His  confession  carried  me  away 
to  a  convent  garden  of  Palermo ;  and  there  was  love  in  the  story,  and 
hate  that  is  stronger  than  love,  and,  for  the  ending  of  the  whole  matter, 
remorse  which  dies  not  even  in  the  grave.  Each  new  possessor  of  the 
crucifix  of  Crema,  he  told  me,  was  forced  to  hear  from  him  in  dreams 
his  dreadful  history.  But,  since  it  was  a  dream  and  nothing  more,  why 
should  I  repeat  it !  I  have  wandered  far  enough  already  from  the  vin- 
tage and  the  sunny  churches  of  the  little  Lombard  town. 

J.  A.  S. 
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PART  II. 

IV. 

As  the  town  clock  struck  three  that  afternoon,  Ernest  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage  where  a  jobbing  gardener  lived,  who  was  employed  at 
rare  intervals  by  the  Misses  Fletcher.  "  Can  your  husband  lend  me  a 
pickaxe  ?  "  he  asked  the  woman  who  opened  it. 

The  abrupt  question  confused  her.  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  she 
said.  "  Won't  you  step  in  and  speak  to  Clark  1  He's  had  a  kind  of  a  chill 
on  him  this  last  week,  and  to-day  says  I, '  Clark,'  I  says, '  you  just  stay  at 
home  and  I'll  get  you  some  stuff  from  the  doctor's,  or  you'll  be  reglar  ill.'  " 

Ernest  strode  past  her  to  where  Clark  cowered  over  a  black  kettle, 
which  indicated  the  spot  where  a  fire  was  supposed  to  be,  and  repeated 
his  request. 

"  Can  I  lend  you  a  pick  ]  "  said  Clark,  laboriously  turning  the  idea 
ver  in  his  mind.  "  I  don't  know  as  how  I  can.  Bill,  you  leave  that 
poker  alone."  (Bill,  who  was  thumping  a  saucepan-lid,  kindly  desisted 
for  a  moment,  and  sat  on  the  floor,  staring  up  at  Ernest.)  "  Leastways 
I  must  have  it  back  afore  night.  I've  got  a  job  to  do  to-morrow.  Us 
poor  men  can't  afford  holidays  same  as  you  gentlefolks  can." 

"  I'll  bring  it  by  six,"  said  Ernest,  impatiently.     "  Will  that  do  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  but  that'd  do  well  enough.  But  whatever  do  you 
want  a  pick  for,  Mr.  Ernest  1  The  ground,  it's  like  iron  with  the  frost." 

'•'  That's  why  I  want  the  pick,  of  course,"  said  Ernest,  quickly.  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Clark,  who  had  'dusted  a  chair  for  him.  "  No,  thank 
you  ;  I  won't  sit  down.  I'll  take  it  if  you'll  give  it  rue,  please.  No,  I 
won't  have  one  of  the  boys  bring  it.  I'd  rather  carry  it  myself,  and 
I  want  it  now" 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  stood  once  more  under  the 
leafless  limes,  where  there  was  small  fear  of  any  intruder.  The  little 
maid  had  gone  on  an  errand,  Dorcas  would  not  leave  her  warm  kitchen, 
Aunt  Caroline,  too,  would  have  hesitated  for  an  hour  before  she  ventured 
out  in  such  bitter  weather,  Aunt  Selina  was  nursing  a  swelled  face  over 
the  parlour  fire,  and,  most  important  fact  of  all,  Theophilus  had  been 
summoned  to  town  by  a  telegram,  and  would  not  return  till  the  next 
day.  Ernest  might  go  fearlessly  to  work.  A  spade  lay  where  he  had 
flung  it  in  anger  at  its  uselessness,  and  pussy  blinked  sleepily  in  the  most 
sheltered  corner.  Ernest  began  his  task  with  vigorous,  if  unskilful 
strokes.  Cold  as  it  was,  he  was  soon  glad  to  strip  off  his  coat,  which 
made  a  nest  for  Sandy,  while  he  resumed  his  work  with  redoubled 
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energy,  striking  fiercely  at  the  hard  earth.  Since  he  parted  with  Lizzie 
he  had  weighed  every  word  she  had  uttered.  When  she  answered  him 
indignantly,  he  had  been  sure  of  his  own  injustice.  When  she  betrayed 
her  sudden  confusion,  he  had  doubted.  Since  he  had  been  left  to  him- 
self he  was  sure  of  her  guilt.  "  She  saw  I  should  never  do  any  good, 
and  she's  right — I  never  shall.  There  he  was,  paying  her  attentions ; 
a  rich  man,  who  could  make  her  mother  and  her  safe  and  comfortable 
for  life ;  and,  naturally  enough,  she  is  ready  to  take  him."  Ernest 
stopped  aghast.  Was  he  thinking  thus  of  Lizzie  ?  "  I'd  have  killed 
any  fellow  who  hinted  half  as  much  a  week  ago  !  "  he  thought. 

He  judged  Theophilus  and  acquitted  him.  "  He  acts  after  his  kind 
— that's  all.  He  doesn't  know  what  she  was  to  me,  and  he's  just  the 
man  to  ainuse  himself  with  a  pretty  girl.  He's  busy  now ;  but  he'll 
remember  her  as  he  comes  from  town  to-morrow,  and  smile  his  sleek 
smile,  and  cross  his  legs,  and  think  how  well  he  sees  through  her,  and 
how  pretty  she  is,  and — Oh,  Lizzie,  Lizzie,  why  weren't  you  true  to  me  ! 
I  was  a  poor  sulky  brute,  and  I  was  rough  to  you  often,  but  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  worshipped  you !  Poor  girl,  she  is  sorry  for  me,  I  know. 
Perhaps  she  thinks  that  one  of  these  days  she  will  sit  on  Thorpe 
Fletcher's  knee,  and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  coax  him  to  do 
something  for  poor  Ernest.  And  poor  Ernest  will  take  whatever  is 
given  him,  of  course  !  No  ;  I  think  we're  neither  of  us  quite  so  poor — 
are  we,  Sandy  1 — as  to  take  anything  from  Lizzie  Grey.  I  know  a  better 
way  than  that — don't  1 1 " 

He  had  planned  his  own  future  easily  enough.  Never  again,  if  he 
could  help  it,  would  he  see  Lizzie  or  Thorpe.  He  would  leave  Lesbo- 
rough  that  night,  and  enlist  on  the  morrow.  But  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  poor  old  favourite.  It  should  not  be  starved  and  stoned  when  he 
was  gone ;  it  should  not  even,  in  some  groping  way,  miss  the  little 
kindness  its  dreary  life  had  known.  The  air  resounded  with  his  ringing 
strokes  as  he  toiled  at  his  final  provision  for  Sandy.  It  might  be  absurd 
to  spend  so  much  thought  on  his  cat,  just  when  he  had  lost  his  love  and 
all  his  hope ;  but  Ernest  looked  as  tragic  as  if  the  grave  were  for  Lizzie 
herself  instead  of  the  wretched  animal  which  sat  licking  its  paws  and 
washing  its  ugly  face.  And  in  truth  he  meant  to  lay  something  of  the 
past  in  it.  He  had  always  been  sure  that  his  cat  would  be  petted  for 
his  sake,  and  the  grave  was  to  be  a  token  for  ever  that  he  would  rather 
trust  aught  that  he  loved  to  its  keeping  than  to  Lizzie's. 

Presently  Sandy  drew  himself  up  into  a  hideous  arch,  and  mewed. 

"  You're  hungry,  poor  old  fellow  ! "  said  Ernest,  rubbing  softly 
under  the  skinny  chin,  outstretched  to  court  his  caresses.  "  And  I've 
nothing  for  you — nothing,  Sandy  !  but  very  soon  it  won't  matter ;  and  I 
rather  tliink  you'll  be  the  best  off,  after  all.  Only  I  don't  like  this  mur- 
derous sort  of  mercy.  If  you  could  only  understand  !  But  to  be  in  the 
dark,  and  to  be  helped  so — oh,  Sandy,  poor  old  Sandy  !  I  do  hope  I  shall 
manage  to  do  it  so  quickly  that  you  won't  have  time  to  know  that  it  is  I ! " 

A  snowflake  fell  \ipon  his  hand,  the  herald  of  a  multitude  nickering 
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slowly  down.  He  looked  up,  saw  the  lilac-boughs  stirring  uneasily 
against  a  threatening  sky,  and  accomplished  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
task  in  haste,  while  the  storm  whirled  round  him.  A  minute  later  the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  young  fellow,  feeling  very  like  a  murderer,  was 
stamping  the  earth  down  again,  and  trying  to  efface  the  traces  of  his 
work,  when  through  the  eddying  flakes  came  a  peevish  cry,  "  Ernest ! 
Ernest !  Are  you  out  there,  Ernest  1 " 

"  Coming  ! "  he  cried  with  unwonted  alacrity,  for  he  did  not  want 
Anyone  to  come  to  him.  "  Coming  directly."  He  gave  a  final  touch  to 
the  ground,  thrust  his  tools  aside,  and  catching  up  his  coat,  he  struggled 
into  it  as  he  ran. 

Miss  Caroline  eyed  him  with  sour  curiosity.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you  ? "  she  said.  "  Here's  a  letter  come  by  the  second  post,  who  on 
earth  is  it  from  ?  " 

Letters  were  not  plentiful  with  Ernest.  He  opened  this  one,  read 
it,  and  uttering  a  curious  inarticulate  cry,  he  caught  at  the  door-post  to 
steady  himself.  For  a  moment  all  things  vanished  in  a  sudden  haze. 
Then  he  seemed  to  see  Aunt  Caroline,  with  open  mouth  and  startled 
eyes,  swimming  in  the  mist,  and  clutching  feebly  at  him. 

"  Dorcas  !  Selina  !  What  has  come  to  the  boy  ? " 

The  tone  brought  them  both — Dorcas,  wiping  her  hands  orfher  apron, 
and  Miss  Selina  muffling  her  swelled  face  in  a  shawl.  Ernest  had  re- 
covered himself  a  little,  and  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wondering  group. 

"  It  is  good  news  !  "  he  began.  "  At  least — no  !  "  drawing  a  hasty 
veil  of  propriety  over  the  bare  selfishness.  "  I  mean  it  is  good  for  me, 
though  it  is  very  sad.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Yaughan,  has  been  drowned 
yachting  in.  the  Mediterranean,  with  his  only  son." 

"  And  you'll  have  some  money  1  "  cried  Miss  Selina. 

"  The  estate — Southdale.     At  least  so  I  understand  it." 

"  Southdale  !  "  The  sisters  looked  at  each  other  in  awe ;  they  had 
heard  of  the  glories  of  Southdale.  "  Let  me  look  !  "  said  Aunt  Selina, 
gasping  for  breath.  Ernest  resigned  the  letter,  and  the  spinsters'  faded 
faces  jostled  each  other  over  the  wonderful  tidings.  Sudden  transforma- 
tions are  not  confined  to  fairy  tales  and  pantomimes,  as  we  are  prosaically 
wont  to  believe.  When  the  Misses  Eletcher  looked  up  from  that  magical 
page,  there  stood  before  them,  where  their  sullen  slouching  nephew  had 
been  but  a  moment  earlier,  a  tall  aristocratic  young  man,  carelessly  and 
even  meanly  dressed,  it  is  true,  but  betraying  his  rank  in  look,  and  word, 
and  distinguished  ease  of  manner.  "  Oh,  Ernest,  ray  dear  boy,  what  a 
happy  day  this  is  !  "  cried  Miss  Selina,  and  offered  him  her  best  cheek  to 
kiss  ;  while  Miss  Caroline  fondled  one  of  his  hands  in  her  skinny  fingers. 
"  Oh,  what  a  happy  day !  "  she  echoed. 

"  Isn't  it  1 "  said  Ernest.  He  drew  himself  up,  and  away  from  Miss 
Selina's  caress,  and  she  could  only  fasten  herself  on  his  other  hand. 
"  Isn't  it  a  happy  day  ?  Does  anyone  know  whether  there  is  a  Mrs. 
Vaughan  1  What  do  you  suppose  she  thinks  of  it  1  " 
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"  Since  Providence  has  ordained  it,  we  will  hope  she  sees  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  be  resigned,"  said  Miss  Selina. 

"And  I  daresay  she  is  well  provided  for,"  Miss  Caroline  inter- 
posed. 

"  That  would  make  resignation  easier,  no  doubt,"  said  Ernest.  "  Do 
you  think  a  good  example  would  help  her  at  all  1  Because  I  feel  quite 
resigned  to  my  fate,  and  shall  be  happy  to  set  her  one.  You  would  be 
sure  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  if  you  were  in  my  place,  wouldn't  you, 
Aunt  Selina  ?  1  must  show  myself  worthy  of  being  your  nephew." 

"  That  I  am  sure  you  will  do,"  she  said  warmly. 

"  Are  you  really  1  Quite  sure  1  And  Aunt  Caroline  too  ? "  (She 
was  testifying  delight  by  rapturously  worrying  his  hand.)  "How  should 
I  begin  1 "  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  sneer.  "  By  being 

grateful  to Providence,  that  when  the  yacht  went  down  my  uncle 

was  on  board  ?  Oh !  and  do  I  add  a  special  thanksgiving  because  my 
cousin  went  down  with  him  1 " 

"  My  deal-  Ernest !  "  she  hesitated,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  put 
it  so,  exactly." 

"  Ernest  is  a  little  excited  and  can't  be  expected  to  pick  his  words 
just  now,"  exclaimed  Miss  Caroline.  She  turned  to  Dorcas,  "  Of  course 
Mr.  Ernest  is  a  little  excited,  it's  only  natural,  isn't  it,  Dorcas  ?  " 

Dorcas  had  rapidly  decided  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Ernest. 
The  bitter  dislike  between  them  had  been  the  growth  of  years.  "  No 
use  my  trying  to  smooth  him  down  now,  he  won't  stand  it,"  she  thought 
so  she  answered  sourly,  "  Well,  Miss  Caroline,  that  sort  of  talk  may  come 
natural  to  Mr.  Ernest — seemingly  it  does — but  I  call  it  downright 
wicked — so  there  !  " 

Ernest  wrenched  himself  away  from  his  aunts,  and  grasped  her  hand. 
"  And  you  call  it  just  what  it  is,"  he  said ;  "  it's  the  truest  word  you  ever 
spoke,  old  Dorcas,  and  God  knows  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  lady  ! "  (As  it 
happened  Mr.  Vaughan  had  been  five  years  a  widower.)  Dorcas  stood 
utterly  confounded,  having  merely  followed  the  instinct  which  led  her  to 
say  the  most  disagreeable  thing  she  could.  Golden  possibilities  flashed 
before  her  eyes,  but  she  had  no  idea  how  she  had  pleased  Mr.  Ernest,  nor 
what  she  ought  to  do  for  the  future. 

"  Now  mind,"  said  the  young  master,  sharply,  "  not  a  word  about 
this  till  to-morrow — not  a  syllable  to  anyone.  My  affairs  shan't  be 
chattered  about  in  this  gossiping  hole  till  I  am  well  out  of  it." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Of  course  not !  "  said  the  sisters,  with  blank  disappointment 
on  their  faces.  And  Selina  added,  "  You  mean  to  go  to-morrow  then  ? " 

"  First  train.  Don't  you  see  this  man  says  they'll  meet  me  1  If  it 
weren't  for  that  I'd  go  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Ernest !  "  moaned  Aunt  Caroline,  "  is  it  too  much  to  spend  one 
more  evening  in  your  old  home  before  you  leave  it  for  your  splendour  ?  " 

"  You  will  go  before  Thorpe  gets  back !  "  cried  Selina  in  dismay. 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  I  should  stop  for  him  !  "  said  Ernest.     "  If 
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I  were  going  to  start  as  an  ironmonger  he  might  be  some  good.     He 
wouldn't  exactly  help  me  in  starting  as  a  gentleman  !  " 

The  sisters  quite  agreed  with  him  in  this  estimate  of  Thorpe,  and 
Selina  felt  rather  ashamed  of  having  mentioned  him  at  all. 

Ernest's  remembrance  of  that  evening  is  like  the  remembrance  of  a 
dream,  where  vivid  clearness  ware  with  as  vivid  a  sense  of  unreality. 
He  had  that  dream-like  feeling  of  central  loneliness  with  which  the 
sleeper  sees  a  stream  of  fantastic  changes  eddying  round  him,  while  he  is 
himself  unchanged.  The  spinsters'  fond  caresses  were  grotesque  and 
hateful  as  a  nightmare.  But  the  time  came  at  last  when  he  could  escape 
from  their  tearful  enumeration  of  Ins  many  virtues,  and  take  refuge  yet 
once  more  in  his  garret.  He  had  to  pack,  he  said. 

His  packing  did  not  take  him  long.  He  put  a  few  clothes  into  a 
little  portmanteau,  adding  to  them  one  or  two  trifles  which  had  belonged 
to  his  mother,  and  a  couple  of  books  which  Mr.  Markham  had  given  him. 
Then  he  stood  looking  at  a  faded  rose,  some  morsels  of  coloured  sewing 
silk,  and  a  torn  scrap  of  paper  with  fragments  of  words  pencilled  on  it  in 
a  dashing  hand.  Gifts  from  Lizzie  he  had  none.  Once,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  his  passion,  he  had  declared  that  true  love  had  no  need  of  such 
tokens,  and  Lizzie  had  reverenced  the  chance  utterance  as  a  sacred  law.  But 
later  Ernest  himself  had  felt  a  natural  longing  for  some  remembrance  of 
her,  and  had  hoarded  these  things  for  her  sake.  He  eyed  them  a  moment, 
crushed  them  in  his  hand  so  that  the  dry  rose  crumbled  into  innumer- 
able fragments,  and  opening  his  fingers,  let  them  drift  to  the  floor  and 
lie  there.  The  act  was  emphatic.  There  is  a  certain  tenderness  in 
burning  such  things.  You  will  treasure  them  no  longer,  but  at  least 
they  shall  be  safe  from  insult.  Though  love  may  be  dead,  no  unkindly 
hand  shall  be  laid  upon  the  corpse.  But  Ernest  left  the  memorials  of 
his  first  dream  to  Dorcas  and  the  dust-hole. 

He  flung  himself  on  his  bed,  and  tried  to  realise  his  altered  fortunes. 
But  it  was  too  bewildering.  A  gulf  had  suddenly  opened  to  part  him 
from  his  former  life,  and  Selina,  Caroline,  Theophilus,  nay,  Lizzie  herself, 
stood  on  the  further  side.  The  idea  of  her  faithlessness  glided  past  him 
in  the  strange  procession  of  events,  and  seemed  natural  enough  in  the 
universal  change.  So,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the  night  wore  away, 
till  the  Lesborough  clock  struck  five,  slowly  as  if  it  were  a  knell.  Ernest 
suddenly  remembered  that  Clark  was  going  to  work  that  morning  and 
would  want  his  tools.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  nothing  was  changed 
for  Clark,  and  that  he  was  still  doomed  to  toil  with  the  pickaxe  which 
Ernest  had  borrowed  in  a  previous  existence,  and  omitted  to  return.  It 
set  bounds  to  the  stupendous  transformation  which  had  absorbed  the 
young  man's  thoughts.  He  perceived  that  he  was  not  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  was  somewhat  sobered  and  saddened  in  consequence. 
And  he  also  perceived  that  he  had  broken  his  word.  After  lying  for 
a  few  minutes,  meditating  on  these  things,  he  sprang  up  and  hurried 
on  his  clothes  in  the  dark,  for  his  candle  had  long  since  died  in  the 
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socket.  "  He  can't  go  to  work  before  six,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
have  time  yet,"  and  he  felt  his  way  downstairs,  unbolted  the  door,  and 
stepped  into  the  garden. 

It  was  cold  but  very  still.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind  nor  any 
sound  of  life.  After  a  minute,  when  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  distinguished  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  guided  himself  by 
that  till  he  turned  the  corner,  trod  on  a  roughened  spot,  and  knew  that 
he  had  reached  Sandy's  grave.  He  knelt  on  one  knee  to  feel  for  his 
tools,  and,  having  found  them,  he  lingered,  laying  his  hand  on  the  cold 
earth,  as  if  he  caressed  his  dead  favourite.  "  Good-bye,  old  Sandy,"  he 
said  softly ;  "  if  I  had  only  known,  you  should  have  feasted  like  a  king, 
old  fellow ;  but  it's  too  late.  Only  last  night,  Sandy,  you  came  to  me, 

mewing  to  be  let  in "  As  Ernest  spoke  he  chanced  to  look  up,  and 

the  words  died  on  his  lips.  Overhead,  a  lamp  in  a  garret  window  burned 
like  a  great  star  in  the  blackness,  girding  a  leafless  poplar  with  a  band  of 
yellow  light.  The  world  slept,  but  Lizzie  shared  his  vigil.  He  knelt 
for  a  moment,  gazing  upward.  Then  he  started  to  his  feet  and  spoke 
under  his  breath,  lifting  his  hand  towards  the  far-off  brightness. 

"  If  I  have  judged  wrongly — if  I  have  misunderstood — I  dare  not 
think  it,  but  if  I  have — God  give  me  a  chance  to  make  amends  !  If  she 
marries  Thorpe  Fletcher  I  shall  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  If  not, 
I  will  come  back  some  day,  we  will  stand  face  to  face,  and  this  miserable 
mystery  shall  be  cleared  up.  Till  then,  good-bye,  my  Lizzie,  if  by  any 
wonderful  chance  my  Lizzie  still  lives."  He  stamped  in  sudden  anger  on 
the  hardened  ground.  "  As  if  I  didn't  know  it  is  impossible  !  Shall  I 
come  back  and  ask  to  be  fooled  a  second  time  ?  "  He  turned  to  go,  but 
memories  of  the  moments  he  had  spent  there,  of  the  beauty  which 
was  his  life's  one  charm,  of  the  love  which  never  failed  him  till  that 
fatal  day,  conspired  to  hold  him  back.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  window,  across  which  a  shadow  moved.  "  In  three  years  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Lizzie,  in  three  years  !  "  And,  in  the  fervour  of  that  sudden 
resolution,  he  went. 


"When  Theophilus  arrived  that  same  morning,  intending  to  electrif}r 
the  household  with  a  little  paragraph  out  of  his  penny  paper,  he  found  the 
household  electrified  already,  and  Ernest  gone.  He  was  not  at  all  discon- 
certed, and  merely  said  he  would  have  some  luncheon.  Miss  Caroline 
presided  over  the  meal,  in  a  frenzy  of  impatience,  certain  that  Selina  was 
carrying  the  great  news  round  Lesborough  ;  while  she  was  answering 
Thorpe's  leisurely  questions,  and  watching  every  mouthful  he  ate.  She 
felt  that  Fate  was  cruel,  and  found  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought, 
"  How  bad  Selina  will  make  her  swelled  face,  to  be  sure,  going  out  in  this 
east  wind !  " 

Thorpe  dwelt  complacently  on  the  thought  that  Mr.  Vaughan,  who 
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disowned  his  sister  because  she  married  the  ironmonger,  had  got  the  iron- 
monger's boy  for  his  heir.  Then  he  remembered  Lizzie,  and  smiled  to 
himself.  "  No  need  for  her  to  trouble  herself  about  our  bargain  now. 
He'll  be  true  to  her,  I  think — he  ought  to  be  kicked  if  he  isn't — a  girl 
like  that !  She  deserves  her  luck — she's  one  in  a  thousand  !  "  Later  in, 
the  afternoon,  when  he  had  ended  his  meditations,  and  rested  awhile  in 
pleasant  drowsiness,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  sprang  up  hastily,  and  went 
out,  hoping  to  meet  Miss  Grey. 

He  did  meet  her,  and  stopped  short.  This  was  not  the  flushed, 
excited,  triumphant  girl  he  had  expected  to  see.  She  was  pale  and  cold, 
and  held  out  herjhand  to  him  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  Mr.  Fletcher,"  she  said. 

"  Is  it  possible — haven't  you  heard  ?  "  he  began. 

"  About  that  poor  Mr.  Yaughan  1  Yes,  Miss  Selina  told  me  this 
morning." 

"  Selina  !  Didn't  Ernest  tell  you  himself? " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Ernest  will  never  tell  me  anything  more . 
We  had  a  difference  yesterday.  It  is  all  over." 

Thorpe  stood  aghast.  "  You  kept  your  word  then !  "  He  whistled 
softly,  then  finding  that  she  only  looked  at  him  in  silence,  he  recovered 
himself  with  a  laugh.  "  Rather  a  complication  ! "  he  said.  "  We  were  a 
little  too  quick,  eh  ?  But  we  must  set  all  that  right,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  that." 

"  Of  course  I  say  so.     That  was  what  you  wanted  me  for  ? " 

They  were  at  Lizzie's  door.  "  Please  come  in — I  won't  keep  you 
long,"  she  said,  and  he  followed  her  into  a  fireless  and  only  partially 
furnished  room.  The  low  ceiling  made  it  oppressively  sad,  and  it  was 
very  cold.  Thorpe  shuddered  in  his  thick  coat,  and  felt  as  if  Lizzie  had 
ushered  him  into  his  sepulchre.  She  glanced  at  the  desolate  hearth. 
"  I'm  sorry  we  have  no  fire.  Won't  you  sit  down  ! " 

"  It  doesn't  matter — no,  I'd  rather  stand,  thank  you."  He  rested 
his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  curiously  at  her. 
Why  was  her  face  so  white  and  still  1 

"  How  will  you  set  everything  right,  Mr.  Fletcher  ?  " 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me — I'll  see  about  it — don't  be  afraid,"  he  said  with 
a  slight  swagger  in  his  tone.  But  it  ended  in  a  shiver.  "  Miss  Grey, 
I  hoped  you  knew  me  better  than  to  think  I'd  leave  you  in  the  lurch." 

"  I  didn't  think  it  for  a  moment.     I  knew  you  wouldn't." 

He  advanced  a  step.  "Well,  what  on  earth  makes  you  look  so 
miserable  then  ? " 

"  How  will  you  set  everything  right  ?  "  she  repeated,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  his  as  she  drew  back. 

"  How  1  I  shall  go  to  Ernest,  tell  him  my  plan,  and  the  bargain  I 
made  with  you — 111  take  care  he  understands  how  uncommonly  well  you 
behaved — and  I'll  either  bring  him  back,  or  a  letter  saying  he  isn't  far 
behind  it.  That'll  do,  I  think  ? " 

"  Thank  you.     Now  listen  to  me.     I  forbid  you  to  say  one  word 
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about  me  to  Mr.  Ernest  Fletcher — mind,  not  one  word.  If  you  do,  I 
will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  was  not  surprised,  for  he  believed  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  girls 
to  be  romantic  and  high  flown.  Of  course  it  meant  nothing.  She  was  a 
nursery  governess,  and  Ernest  had  thousands  a  year.  He  looked  her 
coolly  in  the  face  and  smiled. 

"  And  if  I  didn't,  Miss  Grey,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.  On 
the  whole  I  fancy  that  might  be  the  worst.  Don't  think  I  make  light 
of  your  anger,  it  will  be  very  terrible,  no  doubt,  but  I  must  bear  it  as  I 
have  borne  a  good  many  things ;  and  as  Ernest  is  not  particularly  fond 
of  me,  I'm  not  likely  to  see  much  of  you  in  future — am  I  ? "  He  spoke 
in  an  easy  tone,  and  waited  for  her  answer.  He  expected  a  little  more 
apparent  reluctance.  It  was  very  foolish,  but  he  felt  that  he  owed  her  a 
patient  hearing. 

"  You  will  go  to  him  in  spite  of  me  then  1  "  she  said. 

He  nodded.  "  Rather  well  put,"  he  thought.  "  I  reply  '  Yes.'  She 
shrugs  her  shoulders — the  matter  is  taken  out  of  her  hands.  She  has 
not  asked  the  young  man  to  come  back  to  her,  and  of  course  she  is  not 
answerable  for  what  /  insist  on  doing.  I  call  that  neat."  But,  as  he 
looked  at  her  with  smiling  decision,  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  there 
was  a  strangely  resolute  look  in  Lizzie's  eyes.  Could  there  be  some 
earnest  in  the  sham  fight  1  He  hurried  up  an  argument. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for,  Miss  Grey,  to  ruin  your  prospects,  when 
I  can't  fulfil  my  share  of  the  bargain  ?  Remember,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
Ernest  now." 

She  answered  swiftly,  "  When  we  were  walking  home  that  day,  you 
said  Ernest  would  never  be  happy  here,  but  that  if  he  went  to  his  own 
people  he  must  go  alone.  You  meant  it,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Ah,  but  that  was  different.  He  would  have  had  his  uncle  to  please. 
Now  he  has  only  himself." 

"  Isn't  he  to  have  any  friends  then  ?  Was  Mr.  Vaughan  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  would  have  looked  down  on  me  1  Say,  if  you 
can,  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  Ernest  to  be  free.  Ah !  you 
cannot !  " 

Why  would  she  force  the  unwelcome  truth  from  him  1  "  Let  Ernest 
decide  that,"  he  said. 

"  He  can't.  If  you  tell  him,  you  will  compel  him  to  come  back.  No, 
for  his  sake  it  is  best  as  it  is.  We  have  served  him,"  this  with  a  dim 
smile,  "  though  not  quite  as  you  meant." 

"  But  for  your  sake  1 " 

"  For  my  sake  you  must  be  silent."  She  advanced  a  step,  and  looked 
up  into  his  perplexed  face.  "  Mr.  Fletcher,  if  I  were  your  sister,  would 
you  go  and  ask  a  man  to  come  back  to  me  the  day  after  he  came  into  a 
fortune  ?  You  know  you  wouldn't,  you  would  be  too  proud,  you  would 
die  sooner.  Oh,  can't  you  understand  that  even  I  am  too  proud  for 
that ! " 
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"  You  mustn't  sacrifice  yourself  to  your  pride,"  he  said,  for  justice 
impelled  him  to  take  her  part  against  herself  and  his  nephew.  "  Ernest 
could  only  love  you  the  better  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  For  the  first  moment — yes.  But  he  -would  soon  think,  •'  She  could 
give  me  up — for  my  sake,  no  doubt — still  she  could  give  me  up  when  I 
was  poor,  and  she  found  she  could  not  as  soon  as  I  was  rich.'  No,  I 
should  die  of  shame.  It  is  best  as  it  is.  I  know  that  I  am  not  fit  for 
him,  and  you  know  it  too.  You  must  keep  my  secret." 

He  stood  silent  and  perplexed.  He  no  longer  questioned  her  sincerity, 
but  might  she  not  repent  ? 

"  You  won't  give  me  your  word  ?  Very  well,  then  I  give  you  mine, 
that  I  won't  listen  to  him  if  you  bring  him  back.  You  will  have  betrayed 
me  for  no  good.  You  know  whether  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  when  I 
gave  him  up  I  gave  him  up  altogether." 

"  If  he  comes  of  his  own  free  will  1 " 

She  smiled  a  little.  "  We  will  talk  of  that  when  it  happens,  or  the 
day  after  doomsday,  if  you  like.  He  will  not  come.  He  used  to  want 
me,"  ner  voice  quivered  as  she  said  it,  "  but  he  will  not  want  me  now." 

In  his  heart  Theophilus  perfectly  agreed  with  her.  Pride  and  temper 
would  assuredly  keep  Ernest  away  till  he  had  had  time  to  appreciate  his 
new  position,  and  then  there  was  little  chance  of  his  return.  And,  for 
that  very  reason,  he  was  anxious  that  Lizzie  should  think  well  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  "  You  are  sacrificing  yourself,"  he  said. 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered.  "  That  was  done  and  finished  when  we 
were  on  the  bridge.  You  are  only  asking  me  to  undo  it." 

Giving  up  the  master  of  Southdale  appeared  to  Thorpe  widely 
different  from  giving  up  a  sulky  lad,  who  was  too  fastidious  to  work  for 
his  living.  He  stared  at  the  fender,  drawing  down  his  brows  in  a  heavy 
frown.  The  engagement  would  no  doubt  be  an  undesirable  one  for 
Ernest,  whose  feelings  and  ideas  would  naturally  alter,  and  who  would 
find  himself  bound  to  his  boyish  love  when  nothing  else  of  his  boyhood 
remained  to  him.  Such  marriages  were  seldom  happy,  people  said,  and 
Ernest  was  one  who  would  be  ashamed  of  his  wife's  lowly  origin,  and 
who  would  live  in  uneasy  apprehension  lest  she  should  betray  it  by  word 
or  look.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  Thorpe  was  sure  of  it.  Lizzie  herself 
said  the  same,  and  refused  to  call  her  lover  back.  Then  why  should  he 
go  out  of  his  way  to  injure  poor  Fanny's  boy,  and  bring  about  this 
perilous  marriage  1 

But  this  girl — was  she  to  toil  her  whole  life  through,  while  young 
Ernest  spent  his  uncle's  fortune  1  She  had  given  up  all  for  his  sake — 
was  he  to  go  away,  rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  the  scheming  woman  who 
had  outwitted  herself  in  jilting  him  ?  And  Theophilus  himself — should 
he  turn  on  his  heel,  not  one  farthing  the  poorer  for  that  bargain  of  theirs, 
and  leave  her  despoiled  of  all  ?  God  forbid.  Thorpe's  sturdy  sense  of 
justice  cried  out,  and  deep  down  in  his  heart  there  woke  a  new  and 
strange  feeling  of  wonder,  of  reverence,  of  something  for  which  he  knew 
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no  name.  Had  he  not  l>cen  so  abominably  cold  that  all  energy  was 
chilled  out  of  him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  have  risen  to  the 
occasion,  and  known  what  to  say  and  do.  But  though  Lizzie  faced  him 
calmly,  Theophilus  wag  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  and  felt  helpless  and 
blue.  What  could  he  d%  but  make  his  escape  without  having  absohitely 
pledged  himself  to  silence  1 

"  If  I  did  promise  to  keep  your  secret,"  he  said,  "  it  would  have  to  be 
on  one  condition.  You  must  let  me  do  what  I  can  to  help  you,  and  to 
make  some  amends." 

He  stopped  in  the  hesitating  sentence,  for  he  encountered  her  scorn- 
ful glance.  "  I  don't  think  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  offering  to 
pay  me  for  giving  up  Ernest  1  I  think  we  may  as  well  say  good-bye 
now,  I  needn't  keep  you  in  the  cold  any  longer."  Something  in  her  look 
made  Theophilus  sure  that  his  misery  must  be  very  evident  indeed. 
"  Only,  Mr.  Fletcher,  I  hope  you  quite  see  that  any  interference  between 
Emest  and  myself  will  be  worse  than  useless.  You  wished  to  part  us, 
and  you  did  it.  You  may  as  well  be  content  with  that,  for  you  cannot 
bring  us  together  again. 

Eepulsed,  scorned,  and  numb  with  cold,  Thorpe  Fletcher  still  saw 
that  haxinting  phantom  of  justice,  and  did  his  best  to  follow  it.  He  tried 
to  say  that  perhaps — at  some  future  time — if  she  should  think  better  of 
it — and  found  himself  in  the  act  of  being  ceremoniously  shown  out  of  the 
vault-like  room.  The  sky  outside  was  heavy  with  coming  snow,  and 
with  one  glance  at  it  he  hurried  home,  and  called  to  Dorcas  for  a  big  log 
for  the  fire.  Long  and  deeply  did  he  meditate,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
crackling  blaze,  and  hands  softly  rubbed  in  the  delicious  warmth.  A 
great  thing  had  befallen  Thorpe.  He — who  never  doubted  his  ability  to 
rule  the  world  in  the  best  possible  way,  if  people  would  only  listen  to 
him  and  to  common  sense — was  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  had 
improved  matters  by  meddling  with  Ernest  and  Lizzie.  And  as  he  still 
thought  that  common  sense  was  on  his  side,  he  sat  wondering  whether, 
by  any  possibility,  there  could  be  something  in  life  not  to  be  ruled  by 
common  sense,  as  he  understood  it. 


VI. 

Two  years  and  a  half  of  the  life,  to  which  Lizzie  looked  forward  so 
despairingly,  had  passed  away,  and  Lesborough  lay  broiling  in  the  August 
sun.  The  Misses  Fletcher  panted  and  fanned  themselves,  opened  windows 
which  had  long  been  closed,  and  would  almost  have  proposed  to  sit  in 
the  garden,  had  it  not  been  as  parched  and  shadeless  as  the  desert.  The 
poplar  beyond  the  wall  quivered  in  the  haze  of  heat.  To  Lizzie,  toiling 
wearily  through  the  dust,  the  hot  sunshine  seemed  very  pitiless ;  and  she 
wanted  pity,  for  things  were  not  going-'-well  with  her.  The  little  Crofts 
were  supposed  to  have  grown  beyonc"  her  teaching,  and  had  been  sent  to 
a  boarding-school ;  and  though  the  grocer's  wife  loudly  proclaimed  that 
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she  could  speak  very  'ighly  of  Miss  Grey,  the  recommendation  was  of 
little  service.  Lizzie  gave  a  few  lessons  here  and  there,  and  imparted  a 
smattering  of  French  to  the  baker's  daughter ;  but  that  was  all  she  did, 
for  it  really  seemed  as  if  no  one  in  Lesborough  had  any  little  children 
needing  a  daily  governess,  except  Mrs.  Bradley,  of  Park  Villa.  She  had 
three  charming  little  girls,  and,  only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  she  had  asked — 
almost  entreated — Miss  Grey  to  take  charge  of  them,  offering  a  singu- 
larly liberal  salary.  But  Lizzie,  for  no  apparent  reason,  had  declined  the 
situation — civilly,  but  rather  coldly.  It  was  incomprehensible,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  understand  Lizzie  in  these  later  days.  She  was 
altered  in  face  and  manner  ;  her  great  grey  eyes  looked  even  larger  than 
of  old,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  darker  since  the  happy  light  had  died 
out  of  them.  Some  people  said  she  had  gone  off  very  much,  and  looked 
old  for  her  age ;  but  others  thought  her  handsomer  than  ever,  as  she  went 
by,  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  was  at  once  haughty  and  patient.  The 
years  that  had  passed  had  been  even  drearier  than  she  had  feared,  but 
her  resolution  was  unchanged.  She  had  a  curious  liking  for  the  old  red- 
brick bridge.  Now  that  she  had.  so  much  leisure  she  would  often  walk 
that  way,  and  if  she  found  herself  alone  there,  she  would  lay  her  hand 
almost  caressingly  on  the  low  wall. 

Theophilus  Fletcher  had  prospered  greatly  during  these  two  years. 
The  Lesborough  foundry  was  far  more  important  than  his  predecessor 
ever  dreamed  of  making  it.  Trade  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
throng  of  grimy  workmen,  who  apparently  looked  on  wages  as  manna, 
and  thought  it  would  be  impious  distrust  to  save  a  farthing.  Fletcher's 
patent  harrows  and  thrashing  machines  were  widely  advertised  ;  and  as 
the  big  man  shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  market  days, 
people  made  room  for  him  with  ever  increasing  respect.  He  interested 
himself  in  local  reforms,  he  gave  liberally  to  local  charities,  and  the 
grounds  of  his  handsome  house  were  always  open  for  flower  shows  or 
school  treats.  The  Rector  found  him  a  valuable  ally,  and  he  gradually 
began  to  make  his  way  into  the  most  exclusive  circle  of  Lesborough 
society.  Mr.  Staunton,  the  Member,  whose  estates  were  encumbered, 
whose  family  was  large,  and  whose  manners  were  consequently  bland, 
saw  that  Fletcher  might  be  a  power  in  the  coming  election,  and  paid 
court  to  him  accordingly.  Mrs.  Staunton  was  lavish  of  her  smiles ;  Miss 
Staunton  was  very  gracious.  She  had  taken  rank  as  the  beauty  of  the 
family  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and  had  been  so  hard  to  please  that  at 
twenty-nine  she  found  herself  still  Miss  Staunton  of  Lesborough  Park, 
with  five  half-sisters,  who  had  passed  from  the  nursery  to  the  schoolroom, 
threatening  a  speedy  termination  to  her  reign.  She  tried  her  well-worn 
iascinations  on  the  commercial  millionaire,  partly  from  habit,  but  with  a 
hesitating  idea  that  something  might  come  of  it.  She  shrank  from  the 
possibility,  and  yet  it  fascinated  her  with  its  mixture  of  splendour  and 
degradation.  Theophilus  never  suspected  this,  but  he  met  her  half  way. 
It  \raa  not  his  nature  to  be  reserved  or  frigid  with  a  pretty  girl  who 
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amused  him,  and  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  He  was  flattered  by  the  Staxmton's  civility,  and  so  heart 
whole  that  he  could  enjoy  Ellinor's  little  attentions.  He  meant  nothing 
at  all,  and  she  was  not  sure  that  she  meant  anything,  but  nevertheless 
the  Lesborough  gossips  began  to  talk. 

Lizzie  Grey  heard  the  reports  as  she  went  on  her  way,  but  she  took 
no  apparent  heed  of  them.  What  was  Mr.  Fletcher  to  her  1  It  was 
true  that  she  saw  him  occasionally  at  his  sister's  house.  She  went  there 
as  of  old,  and  heard  the  Misses  Fletcher  boast  about  Ernest,  who  was  at 
Oxford,  they  said,  and  intimate  with  the  nobility.  She  used  to  listen 
with  a  faint  smile.  He  had  taken  his  uncle's  name  on  succeeding  to  the 
property,  and  was  Ernest  Vaughan  now.  This  small  fact  seemed  to  part 
the  present  time  from  the  bygone  days  when  Ernest  Fletcher  loved  her. 
The  little  parlour  seemed  shadowy  and  strange,  even  when  Theophilus 
came  in,  with  jovial  laugh  and  keen  blue  eyes,  straight  from  the  open  air 
of  his  busy  everyday  world.  He  was  good-humoured  and  cordial,  though 
he  did  not  say  much  to  her,  and  never  alluded  to  their  useless  compact. 
But  one  night  Lizzie  was  weary  and  depressed.  She  listened  helplessly 
to  Selina  and  Caroline  as  they  retailed  the  latest  scandal,  but  through  it 
all  she  was  conscious  that  her  life  had  come  to  a  dreary  pause,  and  that 
hope,  energy,  and  courage  had  all  ebbed  together.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door ;  Selina  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  spite- 
ful comment,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  came  in. 

"  At  tea  ? "  he  said,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  easy  chair.  "  Well, 
yes,  you  may  give  me  a  cup." 

Lizzie,  who  was  cutting  bread  and  butter,  knew  that  he  had  looked 
at  her  when  they  shook  hands,  and  she  valiantly  endeavoured  to  meet 
his  glance  as  gaily  as  of  old.  But  she  was  startled  when  he  turned,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  face,  and  remarked  abruptly :  "  I  saw  you  to-day,  Miss 
Grey." 

"  Did  you  ? "  she  said,  beginning  to  cut  another  slice.  "  I  didn't  see 
you." 

"  No,  I  know  you  didn't."  A  guilty  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
but  she  made  no  answer.  "  I  saw  you  on  the  old  red  bridge — I  say, 
take  care ! " 

The  warning  came  too  late ;  the  knife  had  slipped  and  cut  her  hand. 
She  muffled  it  quickly  in  her  handkerchief,  and  looked  up  defiantly. 
"  It's  nothing  !  "  she  said,  angry  with  herself  for  the  mischance. 

But  the  cut,  though  not  serious,  was  deep,  and  the  blood  was  flowing. 
Miss  Selina  ran  aimlessly  about,  proposing  sugar,  cold  water,  rag,  lily 
leaves.  "  No,  no  ! "  Miss  Caroline  exclaimed,  "  a  door-key  down  her 
back  !  I  know  that's  the  best  thing.  I've  always  heard  that  a  door-key 
— or  is  that  when  your  nose  bleeds  1 " 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Thorpe,  "  a  bit  of  plaster  !  "  And  before  Lizzie 
knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had  thrust  his  sisters  aside,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her  wounded  hand,  and  was  unfolding  the  handkerchief.  A 
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glance  sent  Selina  and  Caroline  flying  in  different  directions  for  plaster, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  were  left  alone,  and  face  to  face.  No  word 
was  said,  but  Lizzie  was  strangely  conscious  of  the  firm  pressure  of  his 
fingers,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing  else.  How  long  was  it  before  the 
sisters  rushed  in  with  their  respective  plaster-cases] 

"  I  can  manage  it  now,  thank  you  !  "  she  said,  hastily. 

"  So  you  think,"  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  you  thought  you  could  cut 
bread  and  butter.  I'll  do  both  for  you  to-night." 

As  Lizzie  sat  in  enforced  idleness,  and  drank  the  tea  which  he  brought, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  measure  of  new  strength  and  defiant  courage  had 
come  back  to  her.  She  laughed  and  talked  more  like  her  old  self,  though 
she  would  not  encounter  those  watchful  eyes.  The  hands  of  the  little 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece  went  hurrying  round,  till  Mr.  Fletcher  glanced 
at  it,  started,  compared  it  with  his  great  gold  watch,  and  said  he  must 
go.  Lizzie  perceived  that  it  was  the  time  at  which  she  usually  left,  but 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  like  asking  for  his  escort  if  she  announced  her 
departure  when  he  had  just  spoken ;  so  she  waited,  wondering  why  on 
earth  he  waited.  At  last,  after  leaning  back  some  time  in  frowning 
silence,  he  stretched  himself,  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  off,"  and 
did  not  stir.  Lizzie,  determined  to  outstay  him,  talked  on,  till  Miss 
Caroline  yawned  openly,  and  so  compelled  her  to  give  way.  But  when 
she  would  have  said  "  Good  night "  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  he  stood  up.  "  Why, 
I'm  going  too,"  he  said,  "  I'll  see  you  home."  She  tried  to  refuse,  but 
Selina  hurried  her  off  that  she  might  not  keep  him  waiting.  Gentlemen 
didn't  like  to  be  kept  waiting,  she  explained  to  Lizzie  as  they  went  up- 
stairs. Lizzie  was  soon  ready,  and  a  minute  later  she  found  herself  in 
the  mocnlit  street  with  Thorpe. 

The  pair  went  a  few  steps  in  silence,  till  a  sudden  impulse  made  the 
girl  look  up.  The  light  fell  on  her  companion's  face,  and  showed  her 
that  he  was  looking  at  her,  from  under  his  heavy  brows,  with  a  direct 
intensity  which  sent  a  shock  through  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Take  my  arm,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  walked  more  quickly. 

"  Miss  Grey,  what  is  amiss  1     Are  you  well  ?  " 

She  was  astonished.     "  Yes,  I'm  very  well." 

"  You  mean  it  ?     You  are  not  ill,  really  ]  " 

"Of  course  I  mean  it!  -Thank  you  for  your  kind  enquiries,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  I  am  perfectly  well." 

"  Then  something  else  is  the  matter;  you  are  unhappy."  She  took 
no  notice,  and  after  a  moment  he  went  on,  in  low  tones  which  were  even 
more  imperious  for  their  -self-restraint :  "  Answer  me,  Miss  Grey  ;  are 
you  unhappy  ? " 

They  had  reached  her  door  as  he  spoke.  She  was  silent  still,  but 
not  with  the  silence  which  would  have  been  an  admission  of  unhappi- 
ness.  She  gathered  all  her.  strength,  and  met  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
Inquiry  and  defiance. 
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"  No  answer  1  "  he  said.  "  No  concern  of  mine,  of  course.  Oh,  yon 
are  quite  right,  Miss  Grey — your  happiness  wasn't  in  the  bargain,  was 
it?"  And  muttering  something  .under  his  breath  he  walked  away 
without  a  word  of  farewell.  Lizzie  looked  after  Mm  while  she  stretched 
out  her  hand,  groping  for  the  door-handle.  What  right  had  he  to  ask 
about  her  happiness — he,  of  all  men  in  the  world  !  "  But  this  will  be 
the  end  of  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  He  will  be  offended  now." 

Theophilus,  however,  was  not  easily  repulsed.  He  tried  to  work 
upon  his  sisters'  feelings,  and  arouse  their  generosity.  He  remarked  how 
obliging  and  useful  Miss  Grey  was  — didn't  they  ever  make  her  a  little 
present  1  Miss  Caroline  explained  to  him  that  the  advantage  was  really 
on  Miss  Grey's  side.  "You  see,  Theophilus,  she  always  has  her  tea 
every  time  she  comes,  and  that  is  something." 

"  Is  it  1 "  said  he.     "I  call  it  as  near  nothing  as  a  meal  can  be." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  expect  you  gentlemen  to  care  for  early  tea,  and  of 
course  Miss  Grey  hasn't  your  appetite." 

"  Lucky  for  Miss  Grey.  But  I  didn't  mean  eating  and  drinking.  %  I 
thought  if  you  liked  to  make  her  a  little  present — it  needn't  come  out  of 
your  pockets."  He  coloured  up  as  he  spoke,  but  Miss  Caroline  was 
looking  at  a  minute  hole  in  the  tablecloth,  and  did  not  see  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind.     But  there  is  no  occasion,  really,"  she  said. 

When,  however,  she  repeated  the  conversation  to  her  sister,  Miss 
Selina,  though  generally  approving,  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be 
well  to  give  Lizzie  Grey  a  trifle.  "Theophilus  will  like  to  see  that  we 
follow  his  advice,"  she  said.  "  Just  a  trifle,  you  know ;  more  would  be 
absurd."  Miss  Caroline  agreed,  looked  up  a  squirrel-skin  muff  which 
she  did  not  want,  put  a  fresh  lining  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  Lizzie  on  her 
birthday,  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Miss  Fletcher,  having  as  it  were 
committed  herself  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  went  to  the  shop  and  bought 
a  small  box  with  a  view  of  Loch  Katrine  outside,  and  three  reels  of 
cotton  within,  which  was  duly  presented  at  the  same  time.  Theophilus. 
heard  of  these  gifts,  and  doubtless  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

It  so  happened  that  Lizzie  saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  a  bazaar  was  held  for  the  Lesborough  Church  Schools. 
She  had  a  glimpse  of  him  then,  as  she  passed  the  Town  Hall  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Stauntons'  carriage  waited  outside,  and,  as  she  walked, 
-she  looked  at  the  beautiful,  impatient,  chestnut  horses,  sleek  and 
shining  in  the  sun,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  military  band 
within.  Not  till  her  shabby  gown  almost  brushed  the  splendour  of  silk, 
did  she  perceive  the  great  Mrs.  Staunton,  with  her  electioneering  smile, 
escorted  by  Theophilus  in  all  his  glory.  Her  primrose  fingers  rested  on 
his  sleeve,  and  his  face  was  radiant.  Lizzie  remembers  him  to  this  day, 
as  he  stood  on  the  lowest  step,  the  thick  gold  chain,  which  Ernest  hated, 
glistening  in  the  hot  sunshine,  the  pale  grey  glove.-!,  the  crimson  rosebud 
in  his  coat.  Had  she  not  been  taken  by  surprise  she  would  have  turned 
away,  but  he  had  seen  her,  their  eyes  had  met,  and  instead  of  the  good- 
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humoured  nod,  which  he  often  bestowed  upon  her,  he  lifted  his  hat  with 
a  ceremonious  yet  eager  politeness  which  challenged  Mrs.  Staunton's 
attention.  She  looked  after  Lizzie  with  lofty  wonder,  and  a  faint  in- 
voluntary admiration,  lost  the  thread  of  what  she  was  saying,  bade  Mr. 
Fletcher  farewell  a  little  absently,  and  drove  off,  sighing  at  the  idea  that 
a  wealthy  man  should  have  such  threadbare  acquaintances. 

Mrs.  Staunton  rather  liked  him  than  otherwise — in  fact,  she  liked 
him  well  enough  to  say  "  Really  !  I'm  very  sorry,"  when  a  few  days 
later  a  rumour  ran  through  the  town,  that  he  was  mixed  up  in  some 
foreign  speculation,  and  had  lost  money.  People  hardly  knew  what  to 
think,  but  looked  doubtfully  at  one  another.  It  was  so  unlikely,  that 
they  could  not  believe  anyone  could  have  invented  it.  And  when  Mrs. 
taunton  expressed  her  languid  sympathy,  her  husband  merely  replied, 
"I  should  say  it  wasn't  true;  but  if  it  is,  the  man  must  be  a  fool. 
Literally  coining  money  at  that  place  of  "his,  I'm  told." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  we  shall  hear  more  soon,"  she  said.  "  Didn't  you 
say  we  must  give  another  dinner  1 "  and  she  passed  easily  to  the  more 
interesting  topic. 

Lizzie  Grey  heard  nothing  of  the  report.  Perhaps  she  was  hardly  in 
the  mood  to  listen  to  Lesborough  talk  just  then,  for  her  prospects  were 
darkening  from  day  to  day.  The  baker's  daughter,  having  discovered 
that  she  knew  French  enough  to  give  her  a  fine  sense  of  superiority  to 
her  friends,  had  discontinued  her  lessons,  and  her  teacher  was  left  more 
hopeless  than  before.  While  Mrs.  Staunton  was  arching  her  brows  over 
the  tidings  of  Thorpe  Fletcher's  losses,  Lizzie  sat  by  her  mother's  bedside, 
trying  to  impart  a  courage  she  could  not  feel.  "I  shall  die  in  the 
workhouse,"  moaned  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Lizzie.  "  It  cannot  come  to  that."  But  she 
trembled  as  she  said  it,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night,  tormented  with 
visions  of  sombi'e  possibilities.  It  was  in  "no  sanguine  frame  of  mind 
that  she  prepared  to  go  out  the  next  morning.  She  was  just  starting 
when  the  little  girl,  who  waited  on  the  invalid  during  her  absence,  came 
to  her  with  <*  breathless  message,  "  Please,  Miss,  Missis  wants  to  speak  to 
you.  And,  please,  Miss,  will  you  come  at  once,  Missis  says." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth "  Lizzie  began,  as  she  dashed  past  the  child 

into  her  mother's  room.  "  What  is  the  matter,  mamma  ? " 

Mrs.  Grey  was  siting  up  in  bed,  with  shining  eyes,  and  a  faint  tinge 
of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  "  I  was  praying  to  God  last  night,  and  He  has 
heard  me.  Lizzie,  look ! "  And  she  held  out  a  blue  envelope,  at  the 
sight  of  which  Lizzie  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 

"  A  man  left  it  at  the  door,  Sarah  says ;  a  young  man  she  does  not 
know.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Oh,  Lizzie,  do  you  see  what  it  is  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  slowly.     "  But  we  can't  keep  it,  mamma." 

"Not  keep  it?  It  is  meant  for  us — look  at  the  envelope — it  is 
directed  to  me !  "  Mrs.  Grey's  words  came  in  startled  gasps. 

"  I  know  it  is  sent  to  you,"  said  Lizzie.  "  But  you  must  let  me  take 
it  back." 
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"  Back — who  sent  it  then  ! " 

"  Mr.  Fletcher."  The  name  came  out  with  a  painful  effort.  "  He 
has  sent  me  money  before — more  than  once — and  I  have  sent  it  back." 

Mrs.  Grey  stared  blankly.  "What,  Ernest  Fletcher — no,  he's 
Vaughan  now,  isn't  he  ?  Do  you  mean  him  ]  " 

"No.  Mr.  Theophilus  Fletcher  at  the  foundry.  Miss  Fletcher's 
half-brother." 

"  Why  does  he  send  it  ?  I  suppose  he  wants  to  make  you  some 
return  for  your  attentions  to  his  sisters.  Oh,  Lizzie,  we  can't  send  it 
back !  " 

"  Listen,  mamma  1 "  cried  Lizzie  in  despair.  "  Two  years  ago  I 
happened  to  serve  Mr.  Fletcher — you  must  not  ask  me  how,  because  it  is 
not  my  secret  only — at  least  he  will  have  it  that  I  served  him,  and  ever 
since  then  he  has  been  trying  to  pay  me  in  some  way.  And  because  I 
would  not  have  his  money  he  has  sent  it  to  you.  He  is  good,  he  means 
it  kindly,  but  I  can't  take  his  money.  Don't  ask  me  why,  mamma,  but 
let  me  give  it  back — I  can't  take  it !  " 

"  But  it  is  mine  ! "  cried  the  poor  weak  woman.  "  He  sent  it  to 
me ! "  And  a  dangerous  look  came  into  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  do 
battle  for  her  treasure  with  her  shaking  hands.  Lizzie  drew  back  a  step 
and  looked  sadly  at  her. 

"  It  is  mine !  "  Mrs.  Grey  repeated,  in  her  thin  voice.  "  I  shall  keep 
it  for  your  sake.  You  shall  not  have  to  work  yourself  to  death  for  me." 

"  Then,  mother,  you  will  not  keep  me.  I  cannot  share  it.  I  have 
no  claim  on  him.  He  thinks  I  lost  something  through  him,  but  I  know 
it  wasn't  so.  I  can't  be  paid  for  that  day,"  she  added,  half  to  herself. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  we  have  never  had  a  quarrel  before  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Grey  was  not  easily  conquered.  The  poor  woman  clung  to 
her  prize  as  if  she  were  in  the  agony  of  drowning,  and  this  a  saving 
rope.  "  Mamma  !  "  cried  Lizzie,  with  streaming  eyes,  "  I  can  work !  I 
will  work  !  You  shall  not  want !  It  would  kill  me  if  I  had  to  live  on 
Mr.  Fletcher's  charity  ! " 

It  was  a  hard  struggle.  On  Mrs.  Grey's  side  were  feeble  arguments, 
and  strong  entreaties  and  tears,  and  in  answer  the  patient  voice  plead- 
ing, "  I  can't  take  it.  He  owes  me  nothing  at  all."  At  last  it  was 
over,  and  Lizzie  came  out.  She  had  the  blue  envelope  in  her  hand  ;  she 
was  going  to  return  it  that  afternoon,  and  her  mother  had  kissed  her  as 
she  stooped  to  say  "  Good-bye." 

"  Was  I  cruel  1 "  she  said  to  herself,  when  she  was  once  more  in  her 
own  room.  She  went  to  the  window.  The  poplar  was  trembling  in  the 
summer  breeze,  and  below  lay  the  strip  of  garden,  down  which  Ernest 
used  to  come  in  the  days  which  seemed  so  long  ago.  "  I  hope  I  wasn't 
cruel,"  she  thought,  leaning  out  to  cool  her  aching  eyes.  "  I  have  done 
nothing  for  him.  He  thinks  it  was  a  sacrifice,  and  I  thought  so  too 
once.  But  I  can't  make  money  out  of  that ;  it  would  be  a  lie,  and  I 
should  die  of  shame  !  " 
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VII. 

The  foundry  stood  a  little  way  out  of  Lesborough,  and  the  way  to  it 
led  through  the  ugliest  and  most  uninteresting  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Fletcher  said  it  was  a  good  level  road,  and  he  couldn't  see 
anything  amiss  with  it.  Still,  let  him  say  what  he  would,  it  was  not 
beautiful  that  August  afternoon.  On  both  sides,  parted  from  it  by  low 
banks  and  closely-cut  hedges,  lay  meadows,  marshy  and  wide,  coarsely 
overgrown  with  yellowish-green  grass,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  rank  weeds,  and  tall  flower-stalks  whose  blossom  was  gone. 
Trees  there  were  none,  except  a  straggling  line  of  alders  and  willows 
which  marked  the  river's  languid  course.  Ko  road  is  pleasant  when  one 
travels  on  a  disagreeable  errand ;  but  Lizzie  found  an  especial  dreariness 
in  this  one,  as  she  turned  into  it,  and  saw  it  visible  in  its  flat  monotony 
almost  to  the  foundry-gate.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  risk  a  repetition 
of  that  morning's  conflict,  nor  the  chance  that  another  gift  might  arrive, 
and  be  accepted  without  her  knowledge.  She  must  refuse  Mr.  Fletcher's 
money  in  terms  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  She  could  not 
wait  for  a  chance  meeting,  since  it  might  not  occur  for  weeks,  and  he 
would  think  all  the  while  that  she  had  taken  his  bounty.  There  was  no 
help  for  it ;  she  must  go  to  his  office  and  find  him  there.  And  the  road 
was  so  cruel,  it  kept  the  end  of  her  journey  continually  before  her. 
Every  step  brought  her  visibly  nearer  to  that  dreaded  interview,  the 
mere  thought  of  which  made  her  heart  die  within  her,  yet  the  way  was 
so  wearily  long.  She  walked  as  fast  as  she  could,  conning  over  the 
words  she  meant  to  say,  with  an  uneasy  certainty  that  Mr.  Fletcher's 
eyes  would  frighten  eveiy  syllable  out  of  her  head.  If  ever  she  feared 
him  in  old  days,  she  feared  him  ten  times  more  now. 

At  last  she  reached  her  destination.  She  wondered  at  her  own  calm- 
ness as  she  passed  through  the  gate ;  and,  following  the  guidance  of  a 
painted  hand,  walked  straight  into  the  office.  "  Is  Mr.  Fletcher  here  ]  " 
she  asked  a  clerk.  "  "Will  you  tell  him  that  I  particularly  want  to 
speak  to  him  ?  I  will  not  keep  him  long."  It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  in 
uttering  the  words,  she  had  contrived  for  a  moment  to  outstrip  her  own 
nervousness,  and  it  overtook  her  exactly  as  she  ceased  to  speak.  She 
felt  the  hot  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  eager  beating  of  her  heart 
made  it  hard  to  catch  the  man's  reply.  But  she  knew  that  she  gave  her 
name,  and  that  a  white-faced  lad,  whom  they  called  Bates,  went  upstairs 
to  ask  if  Mr.  Fletcher  were  disengaged.  The  civil  clerk  gave  her  a 
chair,  and  she  sat,  looking  through  the  open  window  into  the  busy, 
grimy  yard.  A  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  farmer,  came  in,  and  looked 
curiously  at  her  as  he  went  by.  He  leaned  on  the  desk  and  spoke,  and 
the  clerk  glanced  at  her  over  the  new  comer's  shoulder,  and  smiled  as  he 
answered.  Why  had  she  ever  come  ?  She  would  have  run  away,  but 
she  had  a  wild  idea  that  the  clerks  and  the  farmer  would  think  her  mad 
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and  follow  her,  shouting,  till  Bates,  and  Thorpe  Fletcher  himself,  would 
come  thundering  down  the  uncarpeted  stairs  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  She 
waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  till  Bates  returned,  and  asked  her  to  step 
upstairs.  She  followed  him  with  desperate  courage.  He  ushered  her  into 
Mr.  Fletcher's  room  in  silence,  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

It  was  a  small  room,  bright  and  sunshiny.  Thorpe  had  been  build- 
ing extensively  at  the  foundry,  and  his  office,  which  was  only  temporary, 
gave  a  general  impression  of  new  boards.  Lizzie  advanced  a  step 
towards  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  papers,  and  then  saw  him 
standing  at  the  window.  He  turned  and  came  towards  her,  with  a 
doubtfully  inquiring  look.  "  Nothing  the  matter,  I  hope,  Miss  Grey  ? 
Pray  sit  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  only  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  I 
won't  keep  you  a  minute." 

"  You  are  always  welcome  to  as  much  of  my  time  as  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,"  said  Fletcher,  apparently  reassured,  and  anxious  to 
reassure  her.  He  resumed  his  former  position  by  the  window,  a  position 
in  which  the  light  did  not  fall  on  his  face,  but  whence  he  could  look 
sideways  at  the  Lesborough  road. 

Lizzie  pulled  out  the  envelope.     "  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  sent  that." 

He  glanced  at  it,  and  nodded  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible, 
but  his  eyes  went  quickly  back  to  the  ribbon  of  dusty  white  which  lay 
across  the  level  fields. 

•  "  I  have  brought  it  back,"  she  said,  puzzled  at  his  manner.     "  Pray 
don't  send  any  more." 

"  You  don't  want  it  ? "     He  tapped  the  pane  with  restless  fingers. 

"No." 

"  You  have  found  a  situation  which  suits  you,  perhaps  1 "  he  went 
on,  this  time  looking  straight  out  of  the  window  and  fairly  turning  his 
back  upon  her. 

Lizzie,  perplexed  and  nervous,  had  half  forgotten  what  she  meant 
to  say.  His  question  put  the  clue  into  her  hands  once  more. 

"  No,  I  haven't.  I  did  hear  of  one,  and  when  I  went  to  ask  about  it, 
I  found  it  was  only  another  way  of  living  on  your  alms." 

"  The  idiotic  woman  !  She  overdid  it,  I  suppose,"  growled  Thorpe, 
manifestly  disconcerted,  but  without  the  faintest  attempt  at  disguise. 

"  I  am  sure  she  tried  to'  keep  yonr  secret,  Mr.  Fletcher.  But  you 
have  taught  me  to  suspect  any  good  fortune,  I  think." 

His  answer  was  an  inarticulate  grunt.  He  still  kept  his  back  to  her. 
It  was  very  disagreeable  to  have  to  address  her  remarks  to  his  shoulders 
and  what  she  could  see  of  the  back  of  his  head,  which  he  held  down 
doggedly.  The  one  idea  conveyed  by  the  outline  of  those  shoulders  was 
that  of  inert  and  ponderous  obstinacy.  But  she  continued,  passionately 
determined  to  pierce  his  armour  in  some  way  or  other, — 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,  I  am.  tired  of  this.     When  will  you  leave  off  perse- 
cuting me  ?     You  sent  me  money,  I  returned  it  to  you.     You  persisted 
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again  and  again.  Then  you  leagued  yourself  with  that  woman  to  cheat 
me  into  taking  your  charity."  (At  this  point  the  big  shoulders  became  a 
little  more  expressive,  for  they  were  shrugged.)  "  What  have  I  done 
that  I  should  be  paid  for  it,  with  a  bank  note  thrown  to  me  every  now 
and  then  ?  And  what  business  have  you  to  pay  me  ?  I  have  done 
nothing  for  you.  What  I  did,  I  did  because  I  thought  it  was  right.  I 
am  quite  content,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Still  you  might 
have  gone  on,  and  it  would  not  have  mattered.  /  could  have  gone  on 
returning  your  presents.  But  why  did  you  send  this  to  my  mother  1 " 

She  did  not  pause  to  hear  some  muttered  words  which  sounded  re- 
markably like,  "  Thought  she  might  have  more  sense  than  you  had." 

"  You  would  have  enlisted  my  own  mother  on  your  side  against  me  ! " 
said  Lizzie,  in  accents  of  bitter  reproach ;  "  when  we  never  had  a  real 
difference  in  our  lives." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Thorpe,  "  then  she  had  more  sense  1 " 

"  Yes,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so.  Yes ;  she  wanted  to  take  your 
charity  for  my  sake.  But  I  told  her  that  she  must  choose  between  it 
and  me,  that  I  wouldn't  touch  the  bread  she  bought  with  it,  nor  live  in 
the  house  that  was  maintained  with  your  gifts.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
no  claim  on  you,  that  I  had  done  nothing  for  you,  given  up  nothing  for 
you,  and  that  I  would  never  be  a  pensioner  of  yours." 

"  So  the  old  lady  sent  it  back  1 "  Thorpe  questioned,  in  a  curiously 
gentle  voice. 

"  Yes ;  here  it  is,"  said  Lizzie.  Haying  expected  either  persuasion 
or  rough  words,  she  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  calmness.  His 
face  was  still  obstinately  turned  to  the  window. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,  anywhere,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  shan't  offend 
in  that  way  again." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Probably  not  in  any  way." 

Lizzie  laid  the  guilty  blue  envelope  on  the  table,  and  hesitated.  He 
had  spoken  the  last  words  with  a  certain  bitterness  of  emphasis ;  what  did 
he  mean  1  She  had  wished  to  make  him  understand  her  inflexible  deter- 
mination, but  she  did  not  want  to  part  in  anger.  She  would  have  held 
out  her  hand  to  him  and  gone  her  way,  but  for  an  absurd  little  difficulty. 
What  was  the  good  of  holding  out  her  hand  to  that  broad  grey- coated  back? 
And  speech  had  become  difficult  again.  Now  that  she  had  ended  the 
sort  of  understanding  which  had  existed  between  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
offended  him  for  ever,  she  hardly  understood  her  own  confused  and  war- 
ring feelings.  Only  she  was  conscious  of  a  lurking  something,  which 
she  would  die  rather  than  reveal,  and  which  a  word  might  betray. 
Better  shake  hands  and  go.  But  he  still  stood  at  the  window,  with  his 
back  towards  her  and  his  head  bowed  down.  She  had  hesitated  only 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  but  all  at  once  she  started,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
been  waiting  for  ages  in  the  silent  sunshiny  room.  As  if  she  had  known 
the  little  office  in  some  previous  existence,  and  had  stood  there,  precisely 
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the  same,  on  some  occasion,  say  a  million  years  before.  As  if  everything 
else  were  a  dream,  or  as  if  that  were  a  dream,  she  hardly  knew  which. 
As  if — but  Thorpe  Fletcher  drove  all  the  rest  out  of  her  head  by  turning 
round  and  confronting  her. 

"  What  are  you  stopping  for  1 "  he  demanded,  in  his  roughest  tone. 
"  You  want  nothing  from  me,  you  would  die  sooner  than  let  me  serve 
you  in  any  way;  you  hate  me — you  say  so." 

She  attempted  a  denial,  and  held  out  her  hand,  but  he  ignored  it. 

"  No ;  as  you  have  stayed  you  shall  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  since 
I've  had  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,  are  you  ill  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  ? "  she  exclaimed. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him  in  the  full  sunlight,  she  perceived  that  he  was 
haggard  and  anxious.  She  started  as  she  met  his  eyes.  Though  keen 
and  clear,  they  were  small,  and  overshadowed  by  his  heavy  brows,  but 
that  day  there  was  a  fierce  spark  of  fire  burning  in  their  greyish-blue. 

"  111  ? "  he  repeated.  Lizzie  Grey  could  not  know  it,  but  the  Thorpe 
of  twenty  years  earlier  had  come  to  the  surface  again,  and  confronted  her 
that  day.  "  Am  I  ill  1  Is  anything  wrong  1  What  the  devil  is  it  to 
you,  Miss  Grey,  whether  there  is  or  not  1  It's  good  manners  to  ask,  I 
suppose;  but  you  know  well  enough  you  don't  care.  However,  you 
shall  hear,  since  you  have  asked."  He  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down 
the  little  room,  with  the  o]d  effect  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for 
anyone  else  in  it.  Lizzie  drew  back  a  step  to  let  him  pass.  He  halted 
instantly.  "  Why  don't  you  sit  down  1  What's  the  good  of  tiring 
yourself  after  your  walk  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  stand,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Stand,  then  !  "  was  the  rough  rejoinder.  "  Look  here,  Miss  Grey ; 
I'd  give  my  right  hand  to  have  been  miles  away  two  years  ago,  instead  of 
coming  here  to  meddle  with  your  affairs.  I  can't  see  now  what  I  did 
wrong;  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  with  any  sense  could  have  done 
otherwise.  But  everything  went  crooked ;  I'd  better  have  let  it  alone 
altogether." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  all  the  old  story  over  again  ! "  said  Lizzie. 
"  Mr.  Fletcher,  I  don't  blame  you,  I  never  blamed  you ;  pray  don't  say 
any  more  about  it." 

Thorpe  turned  upon  her  :  "  But  I  choose  to  say  something  about  it. 
It's  the  last  time — can't  you  have  a  little  patience  ?  Whether  I  did  right 
or  wrong,  I  ruined  your  prospects  ;  you  can't  deny  that.  I  ruined  you — 
you,  of  all  people  in  the  world !  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  love  at 
first  sight,  or  any  of  the  stuff  they  put  in  poetry.  When  I  came  to 
Lesborough  I  hadn't  thought  of  marrying,  at  least  not  for  a  good  while ; 
I  had  other  things  to  see  after.  But  I  soon  began  to  think  of  it — I 
believe  it  was  partly  because  I  was  sorry  for  what  I'd  done,  and  I  wanted 
to  do  what  I  could  to  make  it  up  to  you."  Lizzie  looked  blankly  at  him, 
struck  dumb  by  this  singular  frankness.  "  But  you  wei*e  so  brave,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  behaved  so  uncommonly  well,  that  I  saw  the  luck  would 
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be  on  my  side  instead  of  yours.  Only,  when  I'd  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  were  the  one  girl  in  all  the  world  for  me,  and  that  if  I  couldn't  have 
you  I'd  have  no  one,  I  couldn't  tell  you  so.  I  kept  thinking,  suppose 
Ernest  should  come  back,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I'd  ruined  it 
all  again.  (There,  don't  say  anything,  let  me  finish.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
it  was  the  last  time  1)  Not  that  I  thought  you  would  be  happy  with 
him ;  I  never  did.  Biit  you  had  a  right  to  choose  for  yourself.  So  I 
waited,  and  worked,  and  said  to  myself  that  you  should  be  richer  as  my 
wife  than  if  you  had  married  Ernest  with  his  estate.  Only,  as  I  knew 
things  were  not  going  very  well  with  you,  I  tried  to  help  you,  just  to 
keep  your  head  above  water  till  we  should  see  what  the  boy  would  do. 
You  wouldn't  let  me.  I  tried  again,  and  I  found  out  how  it  was  :  you 
hadn't  forgiven  my  blundering,  you  weren't  generous  enough  to  let  me 
do  anything  for  you.  Then  I  did  try  to  help  you  without  your  knowing, 
but  it  seems  you  were  too  sharp  for  me " 

"  Mr.  Fletcher  !  "  cried  Lizzie. 

"  Can't  you  have  patience  for  five  minutes  ? "  he  demanded.  "  I 
suppose  you  think  I'm  a  rich  man  ?  I  don't  know  whether  I  am,  or 
whether  I'm  ruined.  I've  done  well  enough  here,  but  it  was  too  slow 
for  me ;  so  I  risked  it  for  you.  I  meant  to  come  straight  to  you  if  all 
went  well — of  course  it  would  have  been  no  good." 

"  You  have  failed,  then  ? "  said  Lizzie,  advancing  a  step,  with  a  new 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  he  replied.  "  I  tell  you  I  don't 
know.  But  I  heard  something  yesterday — what  does  it  matter  to  you  ? 
Only  if  it's  true  there'll  be  a  smash  here — this  place  shut  up,  and  all  my 
men  out  of  work.  My  God  !  what  a  fool  I've  been  ! "  he  said,  with  a 
quick  little  gasp.  "  Ah,  well !  you'll  read  it  all  in  the  next  Lesborough 
paper,  I  daresay.  Young  Marshall  promised  me  a  telegram."  He 
glanced  at  the  road  as  he  spoke.  "  But  what  do  you  care?  Only  you 
see  how  well  you  chose  your  time  to  reproach  me  and  fling  my  money  in 
my  face.  I  want  you  to  see  that.  Ernest  will  never  come  back  now — 
never.  And  if  I'm  beggared,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  for  me  to  think 
that  I  had  helped  you  a  little  till  I  could  make  a  fresh  start — wouldn't 
it  ?  No  !  I'd  better  begin  the  world  again  at  forty,  knowing  that  I've 
lost  all  for  nothing ;  that  I've  ruined  you  and  myself  too ;  that  yon  hate 
me,  that  you  would  rather  starve — and  it  will  come  to  that,  I  daresay — 
than  touch  a  coin  of  mine,  rather  go  to  the  workhouse  than  let  me  help 
you.  Very  well,  be  it  so."  He  turned  to  the  window  again.  "  I'm 
sick  of  it  all !  "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  can  do  no  more — I  give  up." 

Quick  as  thought  Lizzie  sprang  to  the  table  and  caught  up  the  blue 
envelope.  "'  Mr.  Fletcher  !  I've  taken  it ! " 

He  looked  round.     "  Taken  what  ? " 

"  This !  "  and  holding  it  up,  she  went  on  in  a  voice  which  wavered 
wildly  between  laughing  and  crying :  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  thank 
you  !  I'm  going  to  spend  it — may  I  ? " 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Thorpe.  "  Take  it — only — are  you  in 
earnest  1  Do  you  see  that  it  isn't  quite  the  same  ?  No,  no  !  don't  say 
anything  !  Take  it,  in  God's  name !  without  conditions.  When  the 
news  comes— " 

She  pointed  to  the  window :  "  Is  that  your  messenger  ] "  she  said, 
growing  .suddenly  calm. 

"Yes!"  said  Fletcher.  "Three  minutes,  and  I  shall  know.  If  I 
escape  this  time,  I'll  run  no  more  risks  ;  and  you'll  let  me  come  and  say 
what  I  can  for  myself,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  and  Lizzie  looked  straight  into  his  eyes.  "  If  you  do  come 
I  shall  refuse  to  see  you." 

His  face  fell.  "You  will  not  see  me1?"  he  stammered,  in  utter 
bewilderment. 

"  No  !  If  you  want  to  say  anything  to  me,  you  may  say  it  here,  and 
now." 

"  Now  ?  " 

"  Before  that  message  comes ;  after  that  you  needn't  trouble  yourself. 
I  mean  what  I  say." 

"  But,  now  1 "  said  Thorpe.  "  I  tell  you  I  may  be  a  beggar." 
.  "A  good  thing,  too  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  think  of  nothing  but 
money.  You  are  always  harping  on  the  money  I  should  have  had  if  I'd 
married  Ernest ;  then  you  begin  hoarding  yours  for  me — I  hate  it ! 
And  now  yon  insult  me,  yes,  insult  me  !  by  promising  to  come — if  all 
goes  well !  I  suppose  I'm  a  toy  you  will  like  to  buy  if  you  are  rich  ? 
and  if  you  are  poor,  perhaps  some  one  else " 

There  was  a  noise  as  of  an  arrival  below. 

••  Lizzier  don't  tempt  me.  Suppose  the  worst — I'm  not  so  young  as 
I  was,  I'm  twice  your  age,  child;  there's  not  much  chance  for  me — I 
should  do  you  a  cruel  wrong." 

"  I  don't  tempt  you.  Here  comes  your  message.  I  mean  what  I 
say— but  you  know  that  of  old." 

She  drew  back  a  little  and  watched  him  ;  her  face  was  grave,  defiant, 
intent.  Theophilus  turned  on  his  heel,  and  took  a  step  or  two  irre- 
solutely. Bates  appeared,  .laid  a  telegram  on  the  table,  and  vanished 
discreetly. 

Fletcher  came  forward,  but  Lizzie's  hand  was  on  it.  She  looked  up 
at  him,  he  was  white  to  his  lips.  "  Will  you  have  it  ? "  she  said. 

"  How  much  more  harm  am  I  to  do  ]  "  he  asked.  "  If  you  would 
only  let  me  help  you  !  "  Their  eyes  met :  "  Lizzie,  I'm  a  selfish  brute, 
but  will  you  share  it,  good  or  bad  1  " 

Ten  minutes  later  she  was  saying,  a  little  regretfully :  "I  almost 
wish  you  had  been  poor  for  a  few  years  at  first." 

"  Thanks  !  "  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  looking 
down,  at  her  with  a  smile.  Only  by  the  sense  of  present  relief  could  he 
realise  what  his  fear  had  been.  "  A  few  years  !  You  can  afford  to  talk 
like  that.  How  old  are  you  1  Twenty  1  Twenty-one  ?  " 
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"  Twenty-two — at  least  I  soon  shall  be." 

Thorpe  smiled.  "  Well,  I  didn't  mind  talking  in  that  style  when  I 
was  one-and-twenty ;  but,  now  that  more  than  half  my  life  is  gone,  I'm 
willing  enough  to  work,  but  not  to  fight  my  way  through  the  crowd  to 
get  my  foot  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  again.  I  like  to  look 
forward  to  the  end ;  I  like  to  feel  that  I  needn't  pinch  and  save.  I  like 
good  wine  and  good  dinners  ;  I  didn't  care  what  I  had  at  one-and- 
twenty." 

"  I  didn't  want  you  to  be  poor  for  very  long,"  said  Lizzie;  "just  a 
little  while.  You  might  have  had  plenty  of  good  dinners  " — this  very 
scornfully — "  afterwards." 

"  You're  very  kind,  but  as  I  can't  dine"more  than  once  a  day  I  don't 
see  how  I  could  make  up  for  lost  time.  No,  no,  Lizzie !  you  must  take 
me  as  I  am.  I  daresay  it  might  be  very  nice  to  live  in  a  cottage  with 
you  to  cook  for  me,  but  I  shan't  be  easy  till  things  are  made  safe,  and  I 
know  that  there  isn't  a  chance  of  this  bargain  of  ours  turning  out  as 
badly  for  you  as  the  one  we  made  two  years  and  a  half  ago." 

But  Lizzie  Grey  did  not  seem  to  think  that  bargain  had  turned  out 
badly  for  her.  Something  was  lost  with  that  first  dream,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing of  spring-time  had  vanished,  but  there  was  no  shadow  of  regret  in 
her  happy  eyes  that  day. 

It  was  easy  to  tell  the  great  news  to  Mrs.  Grey,  but  Thorpe  and 
Lizzie  went  together,  a  day  or  two  later,  to  communicate  it  to  Selina  and 
Caroline.  Thorpe  tried  to  make  a  neat  little  speech,  and  to  present 
Lizzie  as  a  new — but  he  broke  down  when  he  realised  that  the  sentence 
ought  to  end  with  "  sister."  It  was  too  absurd,  so  he  coughed,  and 
finished  rather  lamely — "a  new  relation  you t know."  The  Misses 
Fletcher  were  astounded  and  displeased,  and  said  they  were  delighted, 
and  had  foreseen  it  long  before.  They  fondled  Lizzie,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly,  while  Thorpe  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  and  looked 
on  with  twinkling  eyes.  But  he  did  not  like  it  so  well  when  his  own 
turn  came. 

"  Come  into  the  garden  for  five  minutes,  Lizzie,"  he  said  a  little  later. 
But  his  sisters  detained  her,  to  ask  if  she  wouldn't  put  something  more 
on,  and  to  hang  about  her,  as  if  she  were  going  on  an  expedition  of  some 
difficulty  and  possible  danger,  and  they  could  hardly  bear  to  risk  their 
treasure.  At  last  she  escaped,  and  ran  out,  to  find  Thorpe  leaning 
against  the  door  which  led  into  the  garden,  and  talking  to  Dorcas. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  ! "  he  said.  They  went  down  the  path  together, 
and  paused  when  they  came  to  the  little  space  at  the  end.  Lizzie  pointed 
upwards.  "  That  is  my  window." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Thorpe.     "  I  see.     Very  handy." 

He  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  looked  up  at  the  little  window  with 
its  glittering  panes.  The  steep  red  roof  which  caught  the  western  glow, 
the  two  or  three  pigeons  perched  upon  its  ridge,  the  poplar,  hardly  stir- 
ring in  the  still  air,  all  stood  keenly  out  against  the  pale  blue  sky,  and 
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Fletcher  studied  them  as  if  he  were  learning  them  by  heart,  "  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  a  question,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth." 

She  answered  with  a  happy  smile,  "  Do  you  know,  Thorpe,  I  hope 
it  won't  be  very  inconvenient,  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
you  anything  else.  I  might,  perhaps,  if  you  would  shut  your  eyes,  but 
not  when  you  look  at  me  so." 

"  Hm !  I  think  you  managed  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  pretty  well," 
he  rejoined.  "  If  I'd  known  I  might  have  come  and  looked  after  you  a 
little  sooner." 

"  Instead  of  my  having  to  come  to  you  !  But  what  is  your  question  ? " 
"  Isn't  this  where  Ernest  used  to  come  f " 
She  nodded,  growing  suddenly  grave. 

"  I  know  you  care  for  me  now."  said  Thorpe ;  "kl  shan't  ask  you  that. 
But  suppose  I  had  never  come  to  Lesborough  at  all,  never  interfered  with 
you  and  Ernest,  you  might  have  been  very  happy." 
"  Perhaps,"  looking  at  the  ground  as  she  spoke. 

Thorpe  laid  his  great  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  If  everything  had 
gone  well,  don't  you  think  in  your  heart  that  that  would  have  been  best 
of  all  ?  Your  first  love,  nearer  your  own  age,  and  I  know  how  you  cared 
for  him.  Tell  me,  child,"  this  very  gently, — "  I  can't  be  happy  unless  I 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  things — tell  me  the  truth,  don't  you  think  that 
might  have  been  the  best  ?  You  needn't  be  afraid.  Don't  think  I  shall 
be  angry.  I  shall  only^wani  to  do  more  to  'make  you  some  amends  for 
what  I  can't  give  you  now." 

'  Then,"  said  Lizzie,  still  without  looking  up,  "  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
take  so  much  trouble  about  me,  for  oh,  Thorpe,  I  am  very  glad  you 
came ! " 
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THE  idea  generally  prevailing,  among  astronomers,  respecting  the  moon's 
condition  is  that  she  is  a  dead  planet,  an  orb  which  circles  around  the 
sun  like  her  companion  planet  the  earth,  but  is  not,  like  the  earth,  the 
abode  of  living  creatures  of  any  'sort.  Formerly,  indeed,  other  views 
were  entertained.  It  was  thought  that  the  dark  regions  were  seas,  the 
bright  regions  continents  —  a  view  embodied  by  Kepler  in  the  saying,  '  Do 
maculas  es'se  m'aria,  do  lucidas  esse  terras.'  But  the  telescope  soon  satisfied 
astronomers  that  there  are  no  seas  upon  the  moon.  It  has  been  noted 
that  in  two  well-known  passages  of  tlie  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  Milton 
touches  on  the  work  of  Galileo  with  the  telescope,  he  speaks  of  lands, 
mountains,  rivers',  and  regions,  but  not  of  oceans  or  seas,  upon  the  moon. 

Thus,  in  describing  the  shield  of  Satan,  he  compares  it  to 

. 
The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
•  At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Tal  d'Arno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
i,\-r;  ;i:  Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 


"While  again,  in  the  fifth  book,  Raphael  views  the  earth 

As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon. 

We  may  well  believe  that  had  Galileo,  in  his  interviews*  with  Milton, 
described  appearances  which  (with  his  telescopic  power)  resembled  seas  or 
oceans,  the  poet  would  not  have  used  so  vague  a  word  as  '  regions  '  in  the 
third  line  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  where  the  word  'oceans'  would 
so  obviously  have  suggested  itself.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
telescopic  obsei^vation  of  our  satellite,  it  became  clear  that  no  seas  or 
oceans  exist  upon  her  surface.  And  as  telescopic  power  has  increased, 
and  the  minute  details  of  the  moon's  surface  have  been  more  searchiugly 
scrutinised,  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  no  smaller  water  regions,  no 
lakes,  or  rivers,  not  even  any  ponds,  or  rivulets,  or  brooks. 

But  indeed,  while  the  close  telescopic  scrutiny  of  the  moon  was  thus 
showing  that  there  are  no  water  surfaces  there,  it  was  becoming  also 
clear  that  no  water  could  remain  there  under  the  sun's  rays  ;  that  is,  on 
the  parts  of  the  moon  which  are  illuminated.  For  it  was  found  that  the 
moon  has  an  atmosphere  so  rare  that  water  would  boil  away  at  a  very 

*  See  Milton's  Areopagitica. 
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low  temperature  indeed.  How  rai-e  the  lunar  atmosphere  is  we  do  not 
certainly  know ;  buta  number  of  phenomena  show  that  it  must  be  very  rare 
indeed.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  considered,  along  with  other 
lunar  phenomena,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  COKNHILL  MAGAZINE 
for  August,  1873  ;  and  for  this  reason  (especially  as  that  article  has  since 
'oeen  republished)  we  do  not  here  enter  into  this  portion  of  the  evidence, 
our  object  being  to  discuss  here  certain  relations  which  were  not  dealt 
with  in  that  earlier  paper. 

But  now  that  astronomers  have  almost  by  unanimous  consent, 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  our  system,  which  involves 
the  belief  that  the  whole  mass  of  each  member  of  the  system  was  formerly 
gaseous  with  intensity  of  heat,  they  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  moon 
once  had: seas  and  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density.  The  moon  has 
in,  fact,  passed  through  the  same  changes  as  our  own  earth,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  exact  way.  She  was  once  vaporous,  as  was  our  earth, 
though  not  at  the  same  time  nor  for  so  long  a  time.  She  was  once  glowing 
with  intensity  of  heat,  though  this  stage"  also  must  have,  continued  for 
a  much  shorter  time  than  the  corresponding  stage  of  .our  earth's  history. 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  after  passing  through  that  stage  the  moon  was 
for  a  time  a  habitable  world  as  our  earth  is  now.1?  The  great  masses  of 
vapour  and  of  cloud  which  had  girt  our  moon's  whole  globe,  even  as  in 
the . youth  of  our  earth  her  seas  enwrapped  her  in  cloud  form,  must  at 
length  have  taken  their  place  as  seas  upon  her  surface.  The  atmosphere 
which  had  supported  those  waters  must  at  first  have  been  dense  by 
comparison  with  the  present  lunar  atmosphere,  perhaps  even  by  com- 
parison with  the  present  atmosphere  of  our  earth.  Then  the  glowing 
surface  of  the  moon  gradually  cooled,  until  at  length  the  moon  must 
have  been  a  fit  abode  for  life.  But  whether,  when  thus  swept  and 
garnished  into  fitness  for  habitation*  the  moon  actually  became  an 
inhabited  world,  is  a  question  which  will  be  variously  answered  according 
to  our  views  respecting  the  economy  of  nature  in  this  respect.  Those 
who  hold  that  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain,  will  need  only  to  ask 
whether  the  support  of  life  is  the  one  sole  purpose  which  a  planet  can 
subserve;  if  that  should  appear  probable,  they  would  at  once  decide  that 
the  moon  must  during  its  habitable  stage  have  been  inhabited.  Others 
.who,  looking  around  at  the  workings  of  nature  as  known  to  us,  perceive, 
or  think  they  perceive,  that  there  is  much  which  resembles  waste  in 
nature,  will  be  less  confident  on  this  point.  They  may  reason  that  as 
of  many  seeds  which  fall  upon  the  ground,  scarce  one  subserves  the  one 
purpose  for  which  seeds  can  be  supposed  to  have,  been  primarily  intended, 
as  many  younglings  among  animals  perish  untimely,  as  even  many  races 
and  types  fail  of  their  apparent  primary  purpose,  so  cur  moon,  and 
possibly  many  such  worlds,  may  never  have  subserved  and  never  come 
to  subserve  that  one  chief  purpose  for  which  the  orbs  peopling  space  can 
be  supposed  to  have  teeu  formed,  if  purpose  indeed  reigns  throughout 
the  universe. 
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But  we  are  not  here  concerned  to  inquire  carefully  whether  the  moon 
ever  was  inhabited ;  we  care  only  to  show  the  probability,  the  all  but  cer- 
tainty, that  the  moon  during  one  stage  of  her  existence  was  a  habitable 
body,  leaving  the  questions  whether  she  ever  actually  had  inhabitants, 
and  what  (if  she  had)  their  nature  may  have  been,  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  Most  certainly  there  is  little  reason  for  believing  that  on 
this  point  men  will  ever  have  any  real  information  for  their  guidance. 

Combining  together  several  considerations — 'viz.,  first  that  the  moon 
must  have  been  fashioned  as  a  planet  many  millions  of  years  before  the 
earth,  that  her  original  heat  must  have  been  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
earth  (corresponding  to  a  reduction  of  many  millions  of  years  in  the 
time  required  for  cooling  down  to  the  habitable  condition),  that  each 
stage  of  the  moon's  cooling  must  have  lasted  less  by  many  millions  of 
years  than  the  corresponding  stage  for  the  earth's  cooling,  and  that 
lunar  gravity  being  so  much  less  than  terrestrial  gravity  the  moon's  vul- 
canian  vitality  must  have  lasted  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  earth's 
— we  perceive  that  the  moon  must  have  passed  that  stage  of  her  history 
which  corresponded  to  that  through  which  our  earth  is  now  passing,  many 
many  millions  of  years  ago.  It  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration 
whatever  of  the  truth  to  say  that  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  years 
have  passed  since  the  moon  was  a  habitable  world.  But  we  may  quite 
confidently  assert  that  fully  a  hundred  millions  of  years  have  passed 
since  that  era  of  her  history.  And  as  the  changes  which  she  has  under- 
gone since  then  have  occurred  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  those  by 
which  the  earth  is  now  passing  on  and  will  continue  to  pass  on,  for  ages 
yet  to  come,  towards  planetary  decrepitude,  we  may  assert  with  'equal 
confidence  that  the  moon  in  passing  through  a  stage  of  planetary  existence 
which  the  earth  will  not  reach  for  many  hundreds  of  millions'of  years  yet 
to  come.  The  moon,  thus  regarded,  presents  to  us  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject of  study,  because  she  illustrates,  in  general  respects  if  not  "perhaps 
in  details,  the  condition  which  our  earth  will  attain  in  the  remote  future. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  principal  features  of  the  moon, — those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic,  which  at  any  rate  distinguish  her  from 
the  earth — and  consider  how  far  it  is  probable  that  our  earth  will  one  day 
present  similar  features.  We  can  also  inquire  how  far  the  moon's 
present  condition  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  dead  world,  in  this  sense 
that  she  can  neither  now  be,  nor  (under  any  conceivable  circumstances) 
hereafter  become,  once  again  a  habitable  world  as  formerly  she  pre- 
sumably was. 

There  is  one  very  iemarkabl«  ^eature  of  the  moon's  motions  which  is 
commonly  not  explained  as  we  are  about  to  explain  it,  but  in  a  way 
which  would  correspond  better  with  the  general  views  indicated  in  this 
article,  than  the  interpretation  which  seems  to  us  preferable.  We  refer 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  takes  place  in 
precisely  the  same  time  as  her  revolution  around  the  earth.  This  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  strange  feature,  though  it  is  often  dismissed  as  if  there 
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•were  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it.  In  whatever  way  the  arrange- 
ment was  brought  about,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  earth  had  her 
share  in  the  work;  and  again,  no  matter  what  explanation  or  set  of 
explanations  we  accept,  we  find  most  interesting  evidence  suggested  as  to 
the  moon's  past  condition. 

According  to  one  account,  the  moon  was  originally  set  spinning  at  a 
rate  closely  corresponding  to  her  present  rotation  rate,  and  the  earth, 
having  by  her  attractive  power  somewhat  elongated  the  moon  towards 
herself,  acted  on  this  not  perfectly  round  body  in  such  sort  as  gradually 
to  coerce  its  motion  of  rotation  into  exact  agreement  with  its  motion  of 
revolution.  It  is  known  that  this  would  necessarily  happen  if  the 
original  approach  to  agreement  between  these  motions  had  been 
sufficiently  close.  If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  small  moon  was  in 
the  beginning  set  rotating  so  slowly  that  its  day  lasted  as  long  as  a 
lunar  month.  Such  a  rotation,  as  the  result  of  some  process  of  syste- 
matic evolution,  could  be  readily  accepted  ;  but  that  this  motion,  which 
presents  no  recognisable  advantages,  and  many  most  manifest  incon- 
veniences (for  creatures  living  in  the  moon),  should  have  been  specially 
communicated  to  the  moon  by  the  creative  hand,  would  not  be  an  accept- 
able theory,  even  if  we  were  not  forced  by  overwhelming  evidence  t 
throw  special  creative  acts  very  much  farther  back  (to  say  the  least)  than 
the  formation  of  our  moon,  or  of  any  part  of  the  solar  system. 

Another  explanation  which  has  been  offered  runs  as  follows.  When 
the  moon  had  oceans,  the  earth  must  have  acted  on  those  oceans  in  the 
same  way  as  the  moon  now  acts  on  the  oceans  of  our  earth.  In  one 
respect  the  earth  must  have  acted  more  energetically,  in  another  less. 
Being  very  much  (eighty-one  times)  more  massive  than  the  moon,  the 
earth  necessarily  exerts  much  more  force  on  the  moon's  substance  than 
the  moon  exerts  on  hers.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  difference 
between  the  pull  on  the  nearest  and  remotest  parts  of  the  globe  is  less  in 
the  case  of  the  earth  drawing  the  waters  of  the  moon  (in  old  times)  than 
in  the  case  of  the  moon  drawing  the  waters  of  the  earth ;  for  the  moon  is 
a  much  smaller  globe  than  the  earth  ;  and  this  difference  is  the  really 
effective  force  in  the  production  of  tides.  Also  it  is  probable  that  the 
moon  never  had  a  relatively  large  ocean-surface,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  and  small  seas  (probably  disconnected)  could  not  be  swept  by  a 
great  tide-wave.  Still  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  once  a  tidal  wave, 
greater  or  less,  sweeping  athwart  the  lunar  seas  much  in  the  manner  of 

*  In  one  sense  the  moon  pulls  the  earth  just  as  strongly  as  the  earth  pulls  the 
moon,  for  gravity  is  not  a  force  -which  one  body  exerts  on  another  solely,  but  a 
mutual  force.  Eut  -what  mathematicians  call  the  moving  force  exerted  by  the  earth 
on  the  moon  is  eighty-one  times  greater  than  the  corresponding  force  exerted  by  the 
moon  on  the  earth  ;  for  the  mutual  attraction  between  these  bodies  has  in  the  former 
case  to  move  the  moon,  -whereas  in  the  latter  it  has  to  move  the  much  larger  mass  of 
the  earth. 
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our  own  tidal  wave.  Now,  our  tidal  wave  is  beyond  doubt  slowly 
checking  the  earth's  motion  of  rotation,  for  the  wave  travels  BO  as  to 
meet  the  motion  of  rotation,  which  therefore  to  some  slight  degree  it 
opposes.  This  will  go  on,  until  at  length  the  rotation  has  been  so 
reduced  that  the  tidal  wave  no  longer  affects  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
until  the  earth's  period  of  rotation  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the 
tidal  wave,  viz.,  with  the  lunar  month.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
will  pass  before  that  happens ;  but  then  we  have  seen  that  the  moon  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  illustrating  the  earth's  condition  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  hence.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
incredible  in  the  theory  that  during  the  remote  ages  when  the  moon  had 
seas  the  tidal  wave  which  traversed  them,  continually  retarding  the 
moon's  motion  of  rotation,  gradually  coerced  it  into  absolute  agreement 
with  her  motion  of  revolution  around  the  earth.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  theory  is  not  very  easily  to  be  accepted  as  it  stands. 
The  seas  of  the  moon  were  probably  less  in  relative  extent,  even  when  at 
their  largest,  than  those  of  Mars  now  are,  and  such  seas  could  have  no 
tidal  waves  which  even  in  thousands  of  millions  of  years  could  reduce 
the  moon's  rate  of  rotation  in  any  considerable  degree  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  duration  of  the  era  when  the  moon  had  seas  can 
hardly  have  been  measured  by  periods  so  vast.  On  the  whole,  while  we 
may  admit  the  probability  that  at  some  very  distant  time  in  the  past  the 
earth  may  have  exerted  influences  on  lunar  seas  resembling  those  which 
the  moon  now  exerts  on  our  seas,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  probable  that 
the  peculiar  feature  we  ai-e  now  considering  can  be  attributed  either 
wholly  or  in  very  large  degree  to  the  retarding  influence  of  tidal  waves 
upon  the  moon. 

One  other  theory  remains  which  seems  to  have  more  in  its  favour 
than  either  of  those  hitherto  considered.  .Before  the  moon  became  a 
separate  planet  her  frame,  then  vaporous,  must  have  been  enwrapped  in 
the  vaporous  frame  of  the  earth.  While  this  continued  the  moon  was 
necessarily  compelled  to  move  as  a  portion  of  the  earth's  outer  envelope, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  turned  upon  her  axis  in  the  same  time  that  that 
exterior  portion  of  the  earth  revolved.  So  soon  as  the  contraction  of  the 
earth's  vaporous  frame  left  the  moon  outside,  she  was  free  if  she  could 
to  change  her  rate  of  rotation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earth's  enwrapping 
vapour-masses  no  longer  prevented  the  moon  from  changing  her  rotation 
rate.  And  there  were  two  causes  at  work,  either  of  which,  if  in  action 
alone,  would  have  markedly  changed  the  moon's  rate  of  turning  on  her 
axis.  One  was  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  moon's  frame  in  cooling. 
This  would  have  made  her  turn  more  quickly  on  her  axis.  The  other 
was  the  continually  gathering  in  of  meteoric  matter  from  without,  which 
was  a  process  taking  place  probably  far  more  rapidly  then  than  now, 
seeing  that  the  meteoric  systems  now  remaining  are  the  merest  residue  of  a 
residue  compared  with  those  existing  hunch-eels  of  millions  of  years  ago. 
This  process  would  tend  to  make  the  moon,  turn  more  slowly  iipon  her 
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axis.  However,  the  former  process  would  probably  operate  far  more 
effectively,  and  thus  the  moon  would  on  the  whole  have  acquired  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  rotation,  and  the  coincidence  between  rotation  and  revo- 
lution existing  when  she  first  had  separate  existence  would  have  dis- 
appeared. But  there  was  all  the  time  a  force  at  work  to  check  the 
tendency  to  change  in  this  respect.  The  earth  was  there,  exerting  that 
very  force  which  we  have  already  described  in  considering  another 
theory — a  force  competent,  we  may  infer,  to  check  the  tendency  to  a  slow 
increase  in  the  moon's  rate  of  rotation,  and  to  preserve  that  relation 
which  existed  when  the  moon  was  first  formed.  We  say  that  the 
competence  of  this  force  may  be  inferred — meaning  that  the  observed 
coincidence  between  the  moon's  rate  of  turning  round  upon  her  axis, 
and  her  rate  of  revolution  around  the  earth,  shows  that  the  force  was 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  A  similar  force  exerted  by  the  sun  upon 
the  earth  since  she  was  first  separately  formed  has  not  proved  competent, 
as  we  know,  to  make  the  earth  turn  on  her  axis  in  the  same  time 
exactly  that  she  travels  round  the  sun ;  that  is,  in  a  year.  Nor  have 
any  of  the  planets  been  forced  to  behave  in  this  way.  But  we  can 
readily  understand  that  a  great  difference  should  exist  between  the 
formation  of  a  planet  which,  having  an  enormously  high  temperature 
when  first  formed,  would  have  an  enormous  amount  of  contraction  to 
undergo ;  and  the  formation  of  a  subordinate  orb  Like  the  moon,  which, 
though  no  doubt  intensely  hot  when  first  thrown  off*  by  the  contracting 
earth,  cannot  have  been  nearly  so  hot  as  a  planet  at  the  corresponding 
stage  of  its  existence.  On  the  whole,  there  are  (so  it  seems  to  us)  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  that  peculiar  law  of  the  moon's  motion  which 
causes  the  same  lunar  hemisphere  to  be  constantly  turned  earthwards 
had  its  origin  during  the  birth  itself  of  our  satellite.  We  may,  indeed, 
find  in  that  peculiarity  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  our  solar  system  reached  its  present  condition  by  a  process 
of  development,  since  on  no  other  theory  can  a  satisfactory  solution  be 
obtained  of  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  moon's  motions. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  earth  are  more  directly  interested — not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  remote  descendants — in  the 
subject  of  the  moon's  present  airless  and  waterless  condition,  regarded  as 
the  result  of  systematic  processes  of  change.  If  we  can  ascertain  what 
those  processes  may  have  been,  and  if  we  should  find  that  similar 
processes  are  taking  place,  however  slowly,  on  the  £arth,  then  the  moon's 
present  condition  has  in  a  sense  the  same  sort  of  interest  for  us  that  a 
man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  might  be  supposed  to  find  in  the  study  of 
the  condition  of  aged  persons,  if  through  some  strange  chance  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  earlier  the  effects  of  old  age  upon 

*  We  here  use  the  words  "thrown  off"  as  equivalent  to  "left  behind."  The 
theory  that  the  moon  was  thrown  off  by  the  earth,  or  the  earth  by  the  sun,  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  mechanical  possibilities. 

35—2 
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the  human  frame.  The  inhabitant  of  earth  who  colxtemplates  the 
moon's  present  wretched  condition,  may  be  disposed — like  Lydia  Van  den 
Bosch  when  she  saw  Madame  Bernstein's  shaky  hands  and  hobbling  gait 
—to  hope  we  "  shan't  be  like  her  when  we're  old,  anyhow ;"  but  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  young  world  following  in  the  same  path 
which  those  now  old  have  followed,  and  so  reaching  the  same  condition. 
If  the  moon  is  really  a  much  older  world  than  the  earth — and  we  have 
seen  that  in  all  probability  she  is — then  she  presents  to  us  a  picture  of 
the  condition  which  our  earth  will  hereafter  attain. 

We  had  occasion  in  the  article  on  the  Moon,  referred  to  above,  to 
notice  the  theory  advanced  by  Frankland  in  this  country  respecting  the 
way  in  which  the  lunar  air  and  seas  have  been  caused  to  disappear ;  but 
we  did  not  then  enter  into  any  very  careful  discussion  of  that  theory, 
our  purpose  leading  us  to  consider  other  matters.  But  in  this  place  the 
theory  must  occupy  a  larger  share  of  our  attention.  In  passing,  we  may 
remark  that  the  originator  of  the  theory  was  Seeman,  the  German 
geologist ;  but  it  was  independently  advanced  by  Frankland  in  England, 
Stanislas  Meunier  in  France,  and  Sterry  Hunt  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  other  theory  seems 
available.  Of  three  others  which  have  been  advanced,  only  one, 
Hansen's,  according  to  which  the  seas  and  atmosphere  of  the  moon  have 
been  drawn  by  lunar  gravity  to  the  farther  or  unseen  hemisphere  of  the 
moon,  needs  serious  refutation.  (The  other  two  are  Whiston's  theory, 
that  a  comet  earned  off  the  lunar  seas  and  air ;  and  the  theory — whose 
author  is  unknown  to  us — that  the  lunar  seas,  and  later  the  lunar 
atmosphere,  have  been  frozen  through  the  intensity  of  cold  to  which,  in 
the  long  lunar  nights,  the  moon  is  exposed.)  But  this  theory  is  no 
longer  entertained  by  astronomers,  simply  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  moon's  shape  which  had  suggested  the  theoiy 
has  been  found,  first,  to  have  no  real  existence ;  and,  secondly,  to  be 
incapable,  if  it  existed,  of  exercising  the  supposed  effect.* 

*  The  idea  was  that  the  moon,  though  nearly  spherical,  is  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
the  smaller  end  of  the  egg-shaped  figure  being  directed  towards  cur  earth.  Now, 
while  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  on  this  supposition  the  greater  part  of  the  moon's 
visible  half  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  gigantic  elevation  above  the  mean  level,  and 
would  therefore  be  demided  (or  might  be  denuded)  of  its  seas  and  the  denser  parts  of 
the  air  formerly  covering  it,  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  round  the  base  of  this 
monstrous  lunar  elevation  the  seas  would  be  gathered  together,  and  the  air  would  be  at 
its  densest.  But  it  is  precisely  round  the  base  of  this  part  of  the  moon,  or,  in  other 
words,  round  the  border  of  the  visible  lunar  hemisphere,  that  we  should  have  the 
best  chance  of  perceiving  the  effects  of  air  and  seas,  if  any  really  existed;  and  it  is 
because  of  the  absolute  absence  of  all  evidence  of  the  kind  that"1  astronomers 
regard  the  moon  as  having  no  seas  and  very  little  air.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Hansen's  theory  was  anticipated  by  the  author  of  that  clever  little  pamphlet  called 
The  Lunar  Hoax,  who  places  the  human  inhabitants  (the  Bat-men)  in  the  regions  near 
the  edge  of  the  lunar  disc,  on  the  strength  of  some  such  views  as  Hansen  advanced 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Eecently  the  Ch'cago  Timrs  published  several  columns 
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The  theory  independently  advanced  by  the  four  students  of  science 
named  above  is  simply  this,  that  seas  formerly  existing  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  have  been  gradually  withdrawn  into  the  moon's  interior,  and 
that  a  similar  process,  but  chemical  rather  than  mechanical,  has  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  air  which  formerly  enve- 
loped the  moon's  frame. 

It  may  be  well,  first,  to  inquire  whether  the  moon  is  likely  to  have 
had  originally  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density  and  oceans  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  materials 
of  the  moon's  mass  (including  air  and  water)  were  originally  proportioned 
as  to  quantity  very  much  like  those  of  our  earth's  mass,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  air  above  each  square  mile  of  the  moon's  surface,  at 
the  time  when  the  moon  had  reached  the  stage  of  planetary  development 
through  which  our  earth  is  now  passing,  must  have  been  very  much  less 
than  the  quantity  of  air  now  existing  above  each  square  mile  of  the 
earth's  surface.  For,  the  moon's  mass  being  about  an  eighty-first  part  of 
the  earth's,  the  mass  of  the  lunar  air  must  have  been  about  an  eighty- 
first  part  of  the  mass  of  our  present  atmosphere.  But  the  moon's 
surface  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  earth's,  being  about  a 
thirteenth.  Whence  it  follows  that,  on  the  assumptions  we  have  made, 
the  quantity  of  air  above  each  square  mile  of  the  moon's  surface  would 
be  only  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  quantity  above  each  square  mile  of 
the  earth's  surface.  And  this  air  being  drawn  downwards  only  by  lunar 
gravity,  which  has  but  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  energy  of  our  terrestrial 
gravity,  would  be  less  compressed  in  the  same  degree  on.  this  account. 
One  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  air  being  thus  compressed  with  one  sixth 
the  amount  of  force,  it  is  clear  that  the  density  of  the  lunar  air  in  that 
stage  of  the  moon's  existence  would  only  be  about  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
density  of  our  air.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  water,  except  as  to 
the  compression  under  lunar  gravity.  The  average  quantity  of  water  to 
each  square  mile  of  the  moon's  surface  would  be  but  about  one  sixth  part 
of  the  quantity  there  is  for  each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
relative  extent  of  the  lunar  oceans  would  not  be  less  in  precisely  the 
same  degree,  however.  For,  speaking  generally,  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
slopes  downwards  from  the  shore-line  in  such  a  way  that  more  than  half, 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  so  on,  would  have  to  be  removed  to  diminish 
the  surface  by  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  so  on,  respectively.  We 
may  illustrate  our  meaning  here  by  considering  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  water  in  a  wine-glass  (supposed  to  be  cone-shaped)  and  the 


of  lunar-hoax  matter,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  observations  made  in  France 
•with  a  new  and  exceedingly  powerful  reflecting  telescope.  The  observations  made 
with  this  instrument  showed  a  number  of  lunar  folks,  whose  movements  rendered  it 
manifest  that  they  were  prisoners  undergoing  some  kind  of  penal  servitude,  the 
visible  lunar  hemisphere  being  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  or  Cayenne  for  lunar  offenders, 
while  the  other  hemisphere  is  a  comfortable  place  of  abode  for  good  moon  people. 
But  what  an  unhappy  state  of  things  is  here  suggested !  Conceive  a  world,  one  half 
of  whose  surface  is  required  as  an  abode  for  its  malefactors  ! 
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surface  of  the  water.  Suppose  the  wine-glass  fall  at  first,  and  the 
circular  surface  of  the  water  to  be  three  square  inches,  then  if  five  sixths 
of  the  water  are  thrown  out,  so  that  only  one  sixth  remains,  the  surface 
will  not  be  reduced  to  one  sixth  its  former  extent — that  is,  to  one  half  of 
a  square  inch — but  will  be  about  nine  tenths  of  a  square  inch.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  case  of  an  ocean  having  a  bottom  very  steeply  sloping  near 
the  shore-line,  and  nearly  level  elsewhere,  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
might  be  drawn  off,  and  the  ocean-surface  still  remain  almost  as  great 
as  before.  We  may  assume  as  a  mean  and  sufficiently  probable  hypo- 
thesis that  the  lunar  oceans  had  a  relative  surface  equal  to  between  one 
half  and  one  third  of  the  present  relative  surface  of  the  terrestrial  oceans. 
That  is  to  say,  our  oceans  covering  about  72  hundred ths  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  may  assume  that  the  lunar  oceans  covered 
between  36  and  24  hundredths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon.  It 
will  be  seen  presently  that  some  importance  attaches  to  this  question  of 
the  probable  surface  of  the  seas  on  the  moon,  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
for  the  theory  we  are  examining  depending  on  this  relation. 

Let  us  next  consider  in  what  way  the  withdrawal  of  the  lunar 
oceans  into  the  moon's  interior  probably  took  place.  On  this  point, 
Frankland's  presentation  of  the  theory  is  undoubtedly  defective.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  theory  in  this  respect,  as  pi-esented  in 
England,  which  has  in  all  probability  prevented  it  from  receiving  the 
attention  here  which  it  fairly  deserves.  "  The  cooling  of  the  moon's 
mass  must,"  said  Frankland,  "  in  accordance  with  all  analogy,  have 
been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as 
occurring  without  the  development  of  a  cavernous  structure  in  the 
interior.  Much  of  the  cavernous  structure  would  doubtless  com- 
municate, by  means  of  fissures,  with  the  "surface,  and  thus  there  would 
be  provided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths  of 
which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be  totally 
unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its  vapour."  And  he  proceeds 
thus  to  analyse  the  amount  of  space  which  would  be  rendered  available 
for  the  retreat  of  the  lunar  oeeans.  "  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the 
moon  to  contract  on  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration 
through  only  180°  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (the  difference  between 
the  boiling  and  the  freezing  points)  would  create  cellular  space  equal  to 
nearly  14^  millions  of  cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  engulf  the  whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to  bear  the 
game  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear  to  that 
of  the  earth." 

But  in  reality  no  sxich  cavernous  structure  could  possibly  be  deve- 
loped in  the  interior  of  a  planet  like  the  moon.  Frankland's  mistake, 
here,  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Brewster  and  others,  who  have  suggested 
that  possibly  the  small  mean  density  of  the  outer  planets  might  be  due 
to  the  existence  of  great  void  spaces  in  the  interior  of  those  bodies.  So 
soon,  however,  as  we  make  the  roughest  calculation  of  the  pressures 
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existing  in  the  interior  of  even  a  small  planet  like  the  moon,  we  perceive 
that  there  could  be  no  cavities.  The  most  solid  materials — steel,  ada- 
mant, platinum — become  plastic  under  pressures  far  less  than  those 
brought  into  action  by  the  attractive  energy  of  a  planet's  mass  upon  all 
parts  of  its  interior,  except  those  not  far  from  the  surface.  Be  it  noticed 
that  it  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  different  depths  which  has  to  be  considered.  That 
diminishes  as  the  centre  of  the  planet  is  approached.  What  we  have 
really  ,to  consider  is  the  pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  above  any  given  level,  and  this  of  course  becomes  greater 
and  greater  as  the  depth  below  the  surface  increases.  If  the  rigidity  of 
the  solid  substances  forming  the  solid  crust  of  a  planet  were  such  that 
any  amount  of  pressure  could  be  borne  without  impairing  it,  then  of 
course  the  various  layers  of  the  crust  would  form  a  series  of  arches, 
stronger  and  stronger  with  approach  to  the  centre,  because  of  the  in- 
creased compression,  and  therefore  the  increased  density  of  their  sub- 
stance. There  is  no  a  priori  reason,  perhaps,  why  this  should  not  be  so. 
Compression,  for  example,  might  increase  the  rigidity  or  force-resisting 
power  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  substance  in  such  sort  that  mines 
might  be  dug  to  any  depth,  and  horizontal  tunnelling  carried-  out  from 
the  lowest  parts  of  any  mine.  But  experiment  shows  that  the  fact  is 
otherwise.  Under  great  pressures  the  most  solid  substances  become 
plastic.  Steel  behaved  like  a  liquid  in  Tresca's  experiments,  affording 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  no 
steel  walls,  however  massive,  could  defend  a  cavernous  space  from  the 
surrounding  pressures,  which  would  simply  crush  in  the  steel  until  it 
formed  one  solid  mass  without  interstices — at  least  with  no  interstices 
which  could  be  seen  if  the  steel  were  afterwards  brought  up  from  that 
depth  to  be  cut  open  and  examined.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  there  can  be  110  caverns  into  which 
the  water  of  the  oceans  could  be  bodily  withdrawn.  Extending  similar 
considerations  to  the  moon,  we  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  caverns  in 
the  moon's  interior  at  a  greater  depth  than  sixty  or  seventy,  or  at  the 
utmost  100  miles.  Now  100  miles  is  less  than  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  moon's  diameter,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the  moon  exceeds  the  mass  of 
the  outermost  layer  (to  a  depth  of  100  miles)  in  about  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one.  So  that  even  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  external  parts 
of  the  moon,  to  the  depth  of  100  miles,  contracted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  cavernous  spaces  in  the  manner  conceived  by  Frankland,  there 
would  not  be  nearly  enough  space  for  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  moon's  mass  which  our  ocean  bears  to 
the  mass  of  the  earth. 

But,  though  cavernous  spaces  would  not  form  throughout  the  interior 
of  a  planet,  room  would  yet  be  found,  even  to  the  degree  conceived  by 
Frankland,  for  the  waters  of  the  planet.  The  greatest  possible  pressure 
to  which  the  most  solid  rock  can  be  exposed  would  not  fill  the  capillary 
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spaces  which  exist  throughout  the  material  of  the  rock,  while  the  pres- 
sure on  the  water  at  great  depths  would  force  it  into  even  minuter  than 
capillary  spaces.  This  has  been  conclusively  shown  during  experiments 
entered  upon  for  another  purpose — viz.  to  determine  the  compressibility 
of  water.  For  when  in  1661  Florentine  academicians  tried  to  compress 
water  which  had  been  enclosed  within  a  globular  shell  of  gold,  they 
found  that  the  water  under  great  pressure  forced  its  way  through  the 
pores  of  the  gold,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  globe  like  dew ;  and 
since  that  time  the  experiment  has  been  repeated  with  globes  of  other 
metals,  a  similar  result  being  obtained. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that,  as  a  planet  cools,  more  and 
more  space  is  formed  for  the  retreat  of  the  planet's  seas ;  and  that  in  all 
probability  in  the  extreme  old  age  of  a  planet,  when  its  whole  frame  to 
the  very  centre  has  been  sufficiently  cooled,  space  enough  is  thus  formed 
to  hold  all  the  water  which  had  once  adorned  the  planet's  surface. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  history  of  the  moon's  cooling,  partly  as  indi- 
cated by  her  actual  aspect,  partly  by  the  evidence  given  by  the  aspect  of 
other  planets,  and  partly  as  justly  inferrible  from  the  laws  of  physics,  we 
shall  find  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  her  seas  at  any  rate  might 
thus  have  been  withdrawn.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  a  planet's 
history,  considered  in  the  essay  entitled  "  When  the  Seas  were  Young  " 
(CoRNHlLLfor  August  and  October  last),  the  seas  are  floating  in  the  form 
of  cloud  and  vapour  above  the  planet's  surface.  In  the  next  stage,  when 
the  crust  is  still  hot,  but  not  too  hot  for  the  waters  to  rest  upon  it,  the 
process  of  cooling  must  take  place  more  rapidly  in  the  crust  of  the  planet 
than  in  the  planet's  interior.  All  this  time,  then,  the  crust  would  be  con- 
tracting upon  the  nucleus — a  process  which  would  leave  no  cavemous 
spaces  between  the  crust  and  the  nucleus  for  the  waters  to  retreat  to. 
From  time  to  time  the  contracting  crust  would  give  way,  exactly  as  a 
non-contracting  crust  would  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  an  expand- 
ing nucleus.  The  scene  of  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  marked  there- 
after by  a  great  crater  at  the  place  where  the  crust  first  gave  way,  and  a 
series  of  radiating  streaks  marking  the  places  where  the  crust  was  split 
open  all  around  that  spot.  The  signs  of  events  such  as  these  in  the 
moon's  earlier  history  are  very  manifest.  There  is  the  great  lunar  crater 
Tycho,  which  is  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  disc  of  the  moon ;  and  from  this  as  a  centre  radiations  extend  in  all 
directions,  some  of  which  run  right  across  the  visible  lunar  hemisphere, 
and  probably  extend  right  round  the  moon.  These  also  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye ;  and  they  are  so  well  marked  in  photographs  of  the 
moon  that  some  supposed  the  earlier  photographs  by  Draper  and  Ruther- 
furd  in  America,  and  by  De  la  Rue  in  this  country,  were  in  reality  only 
photographs  of  a  peeled  orange,  the  crater  Tycho  representing  one  end  of 
the  core,  and  the  radiations  corresponding  to  divisions  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  orange.  Besides  this  most  remarkable  case,  there  are  six 
others,  centres  of  radiating  streaks  on  the  moon's  visible  hemisphere,  and 
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doubtless  others  upon  the  unseen  hemisphere.  We  have  here  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  forces  which  were  at  work 
throughout  the  moon's  frame  in  the  earlier  stages  of  her  history,  the  dis- 
turbance in  particular  by  which  the  radiations  from  Tycho  were  made 
having  apparently  wracked  the  whole  frame  of  the  moon.  Directly, 
indeed,  these  considerations  do  not  affect  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
because  no  large  portion  of  the  lunar  seas  can  by  any  possibility  have 
retreated  beneath  the  surface  during  this  stage  of  her  existence.  But  as 
showing  the  enormous  store  of  heat  which  existed  at  that  time  (by  far 
the  larger  part  of  which  must  have  remained  unexhausted  when  the  next 
stage  began)  the  consideration  of  these  amazing  evidences  of  disturbance 
has  an  important  though  indirect  bearing  on  our  subject. 

After  the  crust  had  parted  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  which 
it  had  possessed  when  first  formed,  it  would  cool  and  therefore  would 
contract  but  slowly.  The  nucleus,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  before 
contracted  more  slowly  than  the  crust,  would  now  contract  more  rapidly, 
leaving  spaces  between  itself  and  the  crust.  And  then  two  things  would 
happen.  One  would  be  the  manifestation  of  vulcanian  energy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  generated  by  the  crust  as  it  crushed  its  way  down- 
wards upon  the  retreating  nucleus.  The  other  would  be  the  influx  of 
water  wherever  it  found  access  to  the  cavernous  spaces  between  the  crust 
and  the  nucleus.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  vulcanian  era  of  the 
moon's  history  was  completed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lunar  waters 
had  taken  its  place  permanently  beneath  the  crust.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  this  era  corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  earth's  existence 
which  is  as  yet  far  from  being  completed,  even  if  it  can  be  regarded  as 
much  more  than  begun.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  era  during 
which  a  planet's  crust  is  thus  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the  retreating 
motion  of  the  nucleus  synchronises  with  the  period  during  which  life 
exists  on  the  planet's  surface.  During  all  this  period,  which  may  have 
lasted  tens  of  millions  of  years,  not  only  were  portions  of  the  waters  of 
the  moon  gradually  taking  \ip  their  place  in  cavernous  spaces  between 
the  crust  and  the  retreating  nucleus,  but  another  process  must  have  been 
at  work  to  exhaust  the  lunar  seas.  When  water  falls  upon  a  large  land- 
surface  in  the  form  of  rain,  so  that  the  surface  is  thoroughly  drenched,  a 
portion  probably  disappears  permanently  from  the  water-circulation  of 
the  globe.  Of  course,  the  greater  portion  is  conveyed  into  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  running  water.  Then,  again,  the  drying  of  the  surface  means 
that  the  water  which  had  moistened  it  is  taken  into  the  air  again  in  the 
form  of  aqueous  vapour.  And  this  eventually  assumes  the  form  of 
visible  cloud,  and  after  sundry  changes  (during  which  it  may  many 
times  in  turn  appear  as  cloud  or  disappear  as  vapour)  it  falls  again  in 
rain,  and  may  be  either  restored  in  this  way  directly  to  the  sea  from 
which  it  came,  or  so  fall  on  land-surface  as  to  run  into  some  stream  com- 
municating by  brook,  rivulet,  river,  and  estuary  with  the  ocean.  And 
some  portion  of  the  water  which  falls  on  land-surfaces,  passing  below  the 
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surface,  feeds  internal  streams,  and  eventually  appears  again  in  the  form 
of  spring- water.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  falls  on  dry  land  soaks  its  way  downwards,  very  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  steadily  and  continuously,  thus  removing  itself  from  sight,  and  pro 
tanto  diminishing  the  planet's  surface-waters. 

How  much  of  the  water  would  be  removed  by  these  causes,  before 
the  last  stage  of  all  began  (at  least  the  last  change  of  a  planet's  existence 
as  a  body  undergoing  change)  is  not  easily  determined.  Probably  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  the  water  forming  the  original  oceans  of  a  planet 
might  be  withdrawn  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
removed  during  the  refrigeration  of  the  nucleus  itself — a  process  requiring 
many  millions,  possibly  hundreds  of  millions,  of  years  for  its  completion. 

In  whatever  way  the  withdrawal  of  the  lunar  seas  was  accomplished, 
it  is  certain  that  every  particle  of  water  has  disappeared  from  the  surface 
of  the  moon ;  and  as  there  are  clear  signs  of  the  former  existence  of  ex- 
tensive lunar  seas,  apart  from  the  strong  d  priori  considerations  showing 
that  the  moon  nmst  once  have  had  water  on  her  surface,  we  have  little 
choice  but  to  admit  that  the  waters  of  the  moon  have  been  withdrawn  by 
such  gradual  processes  as  have  been  described  above,  and  consequently 
that  the  era  of  the  moon's  existence  as  a  habitable  world  is  really  re- 
moved from  the  present  epoch  by  the  enormous  time-intervals  required 
for  the  completion  of  those  processes.  In  fact,  we  can  see  clearly  pictured 
on  the  moon's  face  the  evidence  which  shows  that  she  has  passed  through 
all  the  stages  of  planetary  life,  from  the  time  when  her  whole  frame  was 
glowing  with  intensity  of  heat,  down  to  the  period  when  she  had  reached 
the  condition  which  our  earth  in  the  remote  future  must  attain — that  of 
a  cold  dead  orb,  neither  living  itself  (regarding  physical  changes  as  cor- 
responding with  vitality)  nor  capable  of  being  the  abode  of  living 
creatures.  Extending  the  range  of  our  survey,  we  find  in  the  giant 
planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  evidence  of  an  earlier  stage  than  any  of 
which  the  moon's  present  aspect  affords  direct  evidence.  The  sun  pre- 
sents a  yet  earlier  stage,  while  the  gaseous  nebulae  or  masses  of  luminous 
star- vapour  scattered  through  the  immensity  of  space  illustrate  the 
earliest  of  all  stages  of  cosmical  existence  of  which  we  have  any  direct 
evidence.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  in  Mars,  with  his  small  ocean-sur- 
face and  rare  atmosphere,  the  picture  of  a  stage  intermediate  between 
i  that  through  which  the  earth  is  now  passing,  and  the  decrepit  or  death- 
like condition  of  the  moon.  Mercury,  if  we  could  examine  his  condition 
more  satisfactorily  than  is  the  case,  would  probably  illustrate  a  stage 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  moon's  present  condition.  Venus,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  though  a  somewhat  smaller  planet 
than  the  earth,  is  in  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  planetary  existence. 

Although  the  moon  may  be  regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  changes  whatever  take  place 
upon  her  surface.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
moon's  condition  must  tend  to  cause  even  more  rapid  changes  of  certain 
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orders  than  take  place  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth.  Thus  the  great 
length  of  the  lunar  day,  and  the  moon's  waterless  condition  and  rare 
atmosphere,  must  help  to  cause  a  comparatively  rapid  crumbling  of  the 
moon's  surface.  During  the  long  and  intensely  hot  lunar  day  the  rock 
substance  of  the  moon's  surface  must  expand  considerably,  for  it  is  raised 
to  a  degree  of  heat  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  During  the  long 
lunar  night  the  surface  is  exposed  to  a  degree  of  refrigeration  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  bitterest  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  must  contract 
correspondingly.  This  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  must  gradually 
crumble  away  all  the  loftiest  and  steepest  portions  of  the  moon's  surface, 
and  will  doubtless,  in  the  Ion 3  run — that  is,  some  few  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  hence — destroy  all  the  most  marked  irregularities  of  the 
moon's  surface. 

The  cases  of  change  which  have  been  recognised  by  telescopists  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  moon's  surface,  may  all,  without  exception, 
be  referred  to  this  process  of  gradual  but  steady  disintegration.  The 
most  remarkable  case  hitherto  known,  for  example,  the  disappearance  of 
the  lunar  crater  Linne,  is  far  better  explained  in  this  way  than  as  the 
result  of  volcanic  outburst.  This  case  has  recently  been  described  as 
follows,  by  the  present  writer  : — In  the  lunar  Sea  of  Serenity  there  was 
once  a  deep  crater,  nearly  seven  miles  across,  a  very  distinct  and  obvious 
feature,  even  with  the  small  telescope  (less  than  four  inches  in  aperture) 
used  by  Beer  and  Madler  in  forming  their  celebrated  chart.  But,  ten 
years  ago,  the  astronomer  Schmidt,  a  selenographer  of  selenographers 
(who  has  in  fact  given  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  moon-gazing),  found 
this  crater  missing.  When  he  announced  the  fact  to  the  scientific  world, 
other  astronomers,  armed  with  very  powerful  instruments,  looked  for  the 
crater  which  had  been  so  clearly  seen  with  Madler 's  small  telescope ;  but 
though  they  found  a  crater,  it  was  nothing  like  the  crater  described  by 
Madler.  The  present  crater  is  scarcely  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  only 
just  visible  with  powerful  telescopes ;  all  around  it  there  is  a  shallow 
depression,  occupying  a  region  about  as  large  as  the  whole  crater  had 
been  before.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  here,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  change  has  been  produced 
by  volcanic  activity  or  otherwise.  Sir  John  Herschel  pronounced  some- 
what confidently  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis.  '  The  most  plausible 
conjee tiu-e,'  said  he,  '  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disappearance,  seems  to  be 
the  filling  up  of  the  crater  from  beneath,  by  an  effusion  of  viscous  lava, 
which,  overflowing  the  r.im  on  all  sides,  may  have  so  flowed  down  the 
outer  slope  as  to  efface  its  ruggedness,  and  convert  it  into  a  gradual 
declivity  casting  no  stray  shadows.'  '  But  how  tremendous  the  volcanic 
energy,'  we  note  in  the  passage  referred  to,  '  required  to  fill  with  lava  a 
crater  nearly  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  deep  ! 
The  volcanic  hypothesis  seems  on  this  account  utterly  incredible,  for  if 
such  energy  resided  in  the  moon's  interior  we  should  find  her  whole  surface 
continually  changing.  Far  more  probable  seems  the  idea  that  the  wall 
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of  tliis  crater  has  simply  fallen  in,  scattering  its  fragments  over  what  had 
once  been  the  floor  of  the  crater.  The  forces  at  work  on  the  moon  are 
quite  competent  to  throw  down  steep  crater- walls  like  those  which  seem 
formerly  to  have  girt  about  this  deep  cavity.'  * 

That  the  kind  of  vitality  evidenced  by  such  changes  as  these  still 
exists  in  the  moon's  frame,  is  not  merely  probable  but  certain.  Other 
changes,  however,  which  were  once  supposed  to  have  been  observed, 
must  be  dismissed  as  having  had  no  real  existence.  The  effects  of  various 
kinds  of  illusion  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  such 
phenomena.  Th\is  the  theory  that  a  process  of  monthly  change,  due 
perhaps  to  vegetation,  affects  the  floor  of  the  large  lunar  crater  Plato 
(called  by  Hevelius  the  greater  Black  Lake),  is  now  rejected,  because  the 
supposed  change  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  effect  of  contrast.  The 
apparent  change  is  of  this  nature  : — As  the  sun  first  begins  to  rise  above 
the  floor  of  the  crater — or,  in  other  words,  as  the  light  of  the  filling  moon 
gradually  flows  over  the  crater — the  floor  appears  bright,  getting  brighter 
and  brighter  as  the  sun  rises  higher  and  higher,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
But  afterwards  the  floor  darkens,  becoming  darkest  towards  lunar  mid- 
day. Lastly,  as  the  lunar  afternoon  progresses,  the  floor  of  Plato  gets 
gradually  lighter  again.  The  mid-day  darkening  was  attributed  to  some 
process  of  vegetation  or  else  to  chemical  changes.  It  has  no  real  existence, 
however,  but  is  due  simply  to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  great 
brightness  of  the  crater- wall  all  around,  which  is  formed  of  some  very 
white  substance,  and  looks  peculiarly  bright  and  lustrous  at  the  time 
of  lunar  mid-day,  so  that  contrasted  with  it  the  floor  looks  peculiarly 
dark.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  the 
black  shadow  of  the  crater-wall  is  thrown  across  the  floor,  which  by 
contrast  looks  brighter  than  it  really  is.  This  explanation  has  indeed 
been  denied  very  confidently  by  some  who  formerly  advocated  the 
theory  that  lunar  vegetation  causes  the  darkening  of  the  floor;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  justice,  for  no  one  (not  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  theory)  who  has  tested  the  matter  experimentally,  eliminating  the 
effects  of  contrast,  has  failed  to  find  that  there  is  no  real  darkening  of  the 
floor  of  Plato. 

It  seems  as  certain  as  any  matter  not  admitting  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion can  be  that  the  moon  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dead.  Her 
frame  is  indeed  still  undergoing  processes  of  material  change,  but  these 
afford  no  more  evidence  of  real  planetary  life  than  the  changes  affecting 
a  dead  body  are  signs  of  still  lingering  vitality.  Again,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  processes  through  which  the  moon  has  passed  in  her  progress 
towards  planetary  death,  must  be  passed  through  in  turn  by  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  finally  by  the  sun  himself.  Every  one 
of  these  orbs  is  constantly  radiating  its  heat  into  space,  not  indeed  to  be 
actually  lost,  but  still  in  such  sort  as  to  reduce  all  to  the  same  dead  level 

*  The  present  writer,  in  the  Spectator  for  June  24,  1876. 
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of  temperature,  whereas  vitality  depends  on  differences  of  temperature. 
Every  orb  in  space,  then,  is  tending  steadily  onwards  towards  cosmical 
death.  And,  so  far  as  our  power  of  understanding  or  even  of  conceiving 
the  universe  is  concerned,  it  seems  as  though  this  tendency  of  every 
individual  body  in  the  universe  towards  death  involved  the  tendency 
towards  death  of  the  universe  itself.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  since 
the  universe  is  of  necessity  infinite,  whereas  we  are  finite,  we  cannot  reason 
in  this  way  from  what  we  can  understand,  or  conceive,  to  conclusions 
respecting  the  universe,  which  we  cannot  even  conceive,  far  less  under- 
stand. Still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  our  reasoning  powers 
can  be  relied  upon  at  all,  the  inference,  from  what  we  know,  appears  a 
just  one,  that  the  life  of  the  universe  will  have  practically  departed 
when  the  largest  and  therefore  longest-lived  of  all  the  orbs  peopling 
space  has  passed  on  to  the  stage  of  cosmical  death.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  escape  from  this  seemingly  demonstrated,  but  in 
reality  incredible,  conclusion.  May  it  not  be  that  as  men  have  erred  in 
former  times  in  regarding  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  as  they 
have  erred  in  regarding  this  period  of  time  through  which  the  earth  is 
now  passing  as  though  it  were  central  in  all  time,  so  possibly  they  may 
have  erred  in  regarding  the  universe  we  live  in,  and  can  alone  compre- 
hend, as  though  it  were  the  only  universe  1  May  there  not  be  a  higher 
order  of  universe  than  ours,  to  which  ours  bears  some  such  relation  as 
the  ether  of  space  bears  to  the  matter  of  our  universe  ?  and  may  there 
not,  above  that  higher  order,  be  higher  and  higher  orders  of  universe, 
absolutely  without  limit  ]  And,  in  like  manner,  may  not  the  ether  of 
space,  of  which  we  know  only  indirectly  though  very  certainly,  be  the 
material  substance  of  a  universe  next  below  ours,*  while  below  that  are 
lower  and  lower  orders  of  universe  absolutely  without  limit  ?  And,  as 
the  seemingly  wasted  energies  of  our  universe  are  poured  into  the 
universe  next  below  ours,  may  it  not  well  be  that  our  universe  receives 
the  supplies  of  energy  wasted  (in  seeming)  from  the  universe  next  in 
order  above  it  1  So  that,  instead  of  the  absolute  beginning  and  the  abso- 
lute end  which  we  had  seemed  to  recognise,  there  may  be  in  reality  but 
a  continual  interchange  between  the  various  orders  of  universe  consti- 
tuting the  true  universe,  these  orders  being  infinite  in  number  even  as 
each  one  of  them  is  infinite  in  extent.  We  find  ourselves  lost,  no  doubt, 
in  the  pontemplation  of  these  multiplied  infinities ;  but  we  are  equally 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unquestioned  infinities  of  space  and  time 
amidst  which  our  little  lives  are  cast,  while  the  mystery  of  infinite  waste, 
which  seems  so  inscrutable  when  we  consider  the  universe  as  we  know 
it,  finds  a  possible  interpretation  when  we  admit  the  existence  of  other 
orders  of  universe  than  the  order  to  which  our  lives  belong.  Thus 

*  The  work  called  the  Unseen  Universe  presents  a  portion  of  the  evidence  to  this 
effect,  but  unfortunately  the  style  of  that  work  is  not  sufficiently  lucid  to  bring  its 
reasoning  within  the  range  of  the  general  non-scientific  reader. 
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should  we  find  a  new  argument  for  the  teaching  of  the  poet  who  has 
said — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 

That,  mind  and  soul  according  well, 
May  make  our  music  as  before, 
But  vaster ; 

a  new  significance  in  the  vision  of  him  who  said — 

See  all  things  with  each  other  blending, 

Each  to  all  its  being  lending, 

All  on  each  in  turn  depending ; 

Heavenly  ministers  descending, 

And  again  to  heaven  uptending, 

Floating,  mingling,  interweaving, 

Rising,  sinking,  and  receiving — 

Each  from  each,  while  each  is  giving 

On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 

Each — the  pails  of  gold  ;  the  living 

Current  through  the  air  is  heaving  ; 

Breathing  blessings  see  them  bending, 

Balanced  worlds  from  change  defending, 

While  everywhere  diffus'd  is  harmony  unending. 
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IN  the  ages  of  Faith,  before  the  day 
When  men  were  too  proud  to  weep  or  pray, 
There  stood  in  a  red-roofed  Breton  town 
Snugly  nestled  'twixt  sea  and  down, 
A  chapel  for  simple  souls  to  meet, 
Nightly,  and  sing  with  voices  sweet, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

II. 

There  was  an  idiot,  palsied,  bleared, 

With  unkempt  locks  and  a  matted  beard, 

Hunched  from  the  cradle,  vacant-eyed, 

And  whose  head  kept  rolling  from  side  to  side; 

Yet  who,  when  the  sunset-glow  grew  dim, 

Joined  with  the  rest  in  the  twilight  hymn, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

in. 

But  when  they  up-got  and  wended  home, 
Those  up  the  hillside,  these  to  the  foam, 
He  hobbled  along  in  the  narrowing  dusk, 
Like  a  thing  that  is  only  hull  and  husk; 
On  as  he  hobbled,  chanting  still, 
Now  to  himself,  now  loud  and  shrill, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

IV. 

When  morning  smiled  on  the  smiling  deep, 

And  the  fisherman  woke  from  dreamless  sleep, 

And  ran  up  his  sail,  and  trimmed  his  craft, 

While  his  little  ones  leaped  on  the  sand  and  laughed, 

The  senseless  cripple  would  stand  and  stare, 

Then  suddenly  holloa  his  wonted  prayer, 

Ave  Maria ! 
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V. 

Others  might  plough,  and  reap,  and  sow, 

Delve  in  the  sunshine,  spin  in  snow, 

Make  sweet  love  in  a  shelter  sweet, 

Or  trundle  their  dead  in  a  winding-sheet; 

But  he,  through  rapture,  and  pain,  and  wrong, 

Kept  singing  his  one  monotonous  song, 

Ave  Maria! 

VI. 

"When  thunder  growled  from  the  ravelled  wrack, 
And  ocean  to  welkin  bellowed  back, 
And  the  lightning  sprang  from  its  cloudy  sheath, 
And  tore  through  the  forest  with  jagged  teeth, 
Then  leaped  and  laughed  o'er  the  havoc  wreaked, 
The  idiot  clapped  with  his  hands,  and  shrieked, 

Ave  Maria ! 

VII. 

Children  mocked,  and  mimicked  his  feet, 
As  he  slouched  or  sidled  along  the  street; 
Maidens  shrank  as  he  passed  them  by, 
And  mothers  with  child  eschewed  his  eye ; 
And  half  in  pity,  half  scorn,  the  folk 
Christened  him,  from  the  words  he  spoke, 

Ave  Maria. 

VIII. 

One  year  when  the  harvest  feasts  were  done, 
And  the  mending  of  tattered  nets  begun, 
And  the  kittiwake's  scream  took  a  weirder  key 
From  the  wailing  wind  and  the  moaning  sea, 
He  was  found,  at  morn,  on  the  fresh-strewn  snow, 
Frozen,  and  faint,  and  crooning  low, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

IX. 

They  stirred  up  the  ashes  between  the  dogs, 
And  wanned  his  limbs  by  the  blazing  logs, 
Chafed  his  puckered  and  bloodless  skin, 
And  strove  to  quiet  his  chattering  chin; 
But,  ebbing  with  unreturning  tide, 
He  kept  on  murmuring  till  he  died, 

Ave  Maria! 
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x. 

Idiot,  soulless,  brute  from  birth, 

He  could  not  be  buried  in  sacred  earth ; 

So  they  laid  him  afar,  apart,  alone, 

Without  or  a  cross,  or  turf,  or  stone, 

Senseless  clay  unto  senseless  clay, 

To  which  none  ever  came  nigh  to  say, 

Ave  Maria! 

XI. 

When  the  meads  grew  saffron,  the  hawthorns  white, 

And  the  lark  bore  his  music  out  of  sight, 

And  the  swallow  outraced  the  racing  wave, 

Up  from  the  lonely,  outcast  grave 

Sprouted  a  lily,  straight  and  high, 

Such  as  She  bears  to  whom  men  cry, 

Ave  Maria ! 

XII. 

None  had  planted  it,  no  one  knew 
How  it  had  come  there,  why  it  grew ; 
Grew  up  strong,  till  its  stately  stem 
Was  crowned  with  a  snow-white  diadem, — 
One  pure  lily,  round  which,  behold  ! 
Was  written  by  God  in  veins  of  gold, 

"  Ave  Maria  ! " 

XIII. 

Over  the  lily  they  built  a  shrine, 

Where  are  mingled  the  mystic  bread  and  wine ; 

Shrine  you  may  see  in  the  little  town 

That  is  snugly  nestled  'twixt  deep  and  down. 

Through  the  Breton  land  it  hath  wondrous  fame, 

And  it  bears  the  unshriven  idiot's  name, 

Ave  Maria. 

XIV. 

Hunchbacked,  gibbering,  blear-eyed,  halt, 
From  forehead  to  footstep  one  foul  fault, 
Crazy,  contorted,  mindless-born, 
The  gentle's  pity,  the  cruel's  scorn, 
Who  shall  bar  you  the  gates  of  Day, 
So  ycu  have  simple  faith  to  say, 

Ave  Maria? 

ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 
THE  CRISIS  APPROACHING. 

WHILE  Oswald  went 
about  the  streets  so  light- 
ly, and  thought  so  plea- 
santly of  his  prospects, 
another  mind,  still  more 
agitated  than  that  of  Cara, 
was  turning  over  and  over 
all  he  had  done  for  the 
last  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
-  all  that  he  might  be  about 
to  do  in  the  future.  Ag- 
nes in  her  convent,  with 
all  her  routine  of  duties 
I  — with  the  little  tinkling 
bell  continually  calling 
her  to  one  thing  or  an- 
other, to  matins  or  even- 
song, to  "  meditation,"  to 
this  service  or  that,  to 
choir  practice,  to  dinner 
and  tea  and  recreation — 
carried  a  tumult  of  fancies 
about  with  her,  which  no  one,  except  perhaps  Sister  Mary  Jane,  guessed. 
Oswald  would  have  stood  aghast  could  he  have  seen  into  that  little 
ocean  of  excited  feeling,  where  the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the 
hours  went  on,  and  sometimes  a  swelling  tide  almost  swept  the  thinker 
herself  away — though  indeed  he  would  have  been  so  unable  to  under- 
stand it  that  the  inspection  would  probably  have  taught  him  little.  How 
easily  he  took  all  this,  which  was  so  tremendous  to  her !  and  that  not 
only  because  of  the  difference  betwen  man  and  woman,  but  because  of 
the  fundamental  difference  in  temperament,  which  was  greater  still. 
Agnes  had  known  but  little  that  was  lovely  or  pleasant  in  her  life. 
Her  rectory-home  was  neither ;  her  father  and  [mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters  were  all  vulgar  and  common  place,  struggling  for  existence, 
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and  for  such  privileges  as  it  contained,  one  against  another,  and  against 
the  world,  each  grumbling  at  the  indulgences  the  other  managed  to 
secure.  The  parish  and  its  poor — and  its  rich,  who  were  not  much  more 
attractive — had  been  all  the  world  she  had^  known ;  and  the  only  beings 
who  had  crossed  her  horizon,  who  were  not  struggling  like  her  own 
people,  in  the  sordid  race  of  existence,  to  get  something,  whatever  it 
might  be,  were  the  Sisters  in  the  house,  and  such  a  gentle  retired  person 
as  Miss  Cherry,  who  was  not  fighting  for  anything,  who  was  ready  to 
yield  to  any  one,  and  whose  mild  existence  was  evidently  not  pervaded 
by  that  constant  recollection  of  self  which  filled  up  all  the  life  of  the 
others.  This  was  what  had  brought  the  visionary  girl  into  the  House, 
which  was  sordid,  too,  in  its  details,  though  not  in  its  spirit.  Then  there 
had  been  suddenly  presented  to  her,  just  as  she  settled  down  to  the 
•work  of  the  House,  an  image  of  something  new,  something  more  spon- 
taneous, more  easy  in  generosity,  more  noble  in  liberality  than  anything 
she  had  ever  encountered.  What  did  it  matter  that  this  type  of  noble- 
ness was  a  handsome  young  man  ?  Visionary  Agnes,  in  the  daring  of 
her  youth,  saw  no  harm,  but  rather  a  beautiful  fitness,  in  the  fact  that 
this  revelation  of  the  ideal  should  have  all  that  was  best  in  external  as 
well  as  in  more  important  things.  He  had  stopped  short — no  doubt 
with  all  the  brilliant  world,  which  she  did  not  know,  waiting  for  him, 
arrested  till  he  should  rejoin  it — to  carry  /the  wounded  child  to  the 
hospital.  He  had  left  those  mysterious  glories  of  life,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  to  go  and  ask  for  little  Emmy.  How  wonderful  this 
was!  The  devotion  of  Sister  Mary  Jane,  the  loving-kindness  of  Miss 
Cherry,  faded  before  such  an  example ;  for  they  had  not  the  world  at 
their  feet  as  this  young  paladin*evidently  had. 

This  was  how  the  first  chapter  of  the  story  came  about.  It  opened 
her  eyes  (Agnes  thought)  to  nobleness  undreamed  of,  and  for  the  first 
few  weeks  the  universe  itself  had  grown  more  bright  to  her.  Could  it  be 
possible,  then,  that  in  "the  world"  itself,  which  the  Sisters  had  abjured 
— in  that  splendid  glorious  "  society  "  which  even  ascetic  books  spoke  of 
as  something  too  full  of  enhancements  and  seductions  to  be  resisted  by 
any  but  the  most  heroic,  there  were  still  opportunities  of  living  the 
highest  unselfish  life,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  man  ? 
When  Agnes  found  that  this  ideal  hero  of  hers  had  thoughts  less  exalted 
in  his  bosom — that  so  small  a  motive  as  the  wish  to  see  herself  and  talk 
to  her,  had  something  to  do  with  his  devotion  to  the  orphan,  her  vision- 
ary mind  received  a  shock.  Probably,  had  Oswald's  enthusiasm  been  for 
another,  she  would  have  been  permanently  disquieted  by  the  discovery  ; 
but  there  is  something  strangely  conciliatory  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one's 
self  who  is  admired  and  followed.  Such  trivial  emotions  detract  from  the 
perfection  of  an  ideal  character ;  but  still  it  is  a  much  more  easy  thing 
to  forgive  your  own  lover  than  any  one  else's.  And  the  more  he  sought 
her,  the  more  Agnes's  heart,  in  spite  of  herself,  inclined  towards  the 
man  who  could  be  thus  moved.  The  ideal  stole  away,  but  so  insensibly, 
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in  rose-coloured  clouds,  that  she  had  not  discovered  the  departure  of  her 
first  admiration  and  wonder  before  something  else  stole  in.     It  was  not 
all  goodness,  nobleness,  Christian  charity,  perhaps,  that  moved  him  ;  but 
what  was  it  1     Love,  which  in  its  way  is  divine  too.     Only  after  this 
altogether  new  influence  had  made  itself  felt  did  doubts  appear,  making 
a  chaos  in  her  mind.     Were  his  sentiments  as  true  as  she  had  first 
thought?  Was  it  right  to  counterfeit  goodness,  even  in  the  name  of  love  ? 
Was  not,  after  all,  the  life  of  the  Sisters,  the  life  of  sacrifice,  more  noble 
than  the  other  smiling  life,  of  which  he  was  the  emblem  1     Was  it  not  a 
mean  thing  to  go  back  from  that,  and  all  one's  high  thoughts  of  it,  to 
the  common  romance  of  a  story-book  ?     Might  not  this  romance  lead 
back  again  to  those  vulgar  beaten  paths  out  of  which  Agnes  had  supposed 
herself  to  have  escaped  1     And,  ah  !  was  it  true  after  all  ?  this  was  the 
refrain  which  kept  coming  back.     Was  it  love  and  not  levity  1  was  he 
seeking  her  seriously,  in  honour  and  truth ;  or  was  it  possible  that  he 
was  not  noble  at  all,  seeking  her  only  for  his  own  amusement  1     These 
thoughts  shook  Agnes  to  the  bottom  of  her  soul.     They  were  like  con- 
vulsions passing  over  her,  tearing  her  spirit  asunder.     She  went  on  with 
her  work  and  all  her  religious  exercises,  and  nolx>dy  found  out  how  curi- 
ously unaware  of  what  she  was  doing  the  girl  was ;  living  in  a  dream, 
performing   mechanically  all   outside   functions.     Who  does  know,  of 
those  who  are  most  near  to  us,  what  is  going  on  in  our  minds  1     And 
not  a  calm  Sister,  not  a  little  orphan  in   the  House,  would  have  been 
more  incapable  of  comprehending,  than  was  Oswald — to  whom  it  would 
have  seemed  impossible — that  anything  in  the  world  could  produce  so  much 
emotion.     Not  only  was  it  incomprehensible  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
even  have  found  it  out ;  and  that  his  conduct  should  move  either  Agnes 
or  Cara  to  this  passionate  suffering  was  an  idea  out  of  his  grasp  alto- 
gether.    He  would  have  been  astounded,  and  more  than  astounded,  had 
he  been  able  to  see  into  these  two  strange  phases  of  unknown  existence, 
which  he  could  not  have  realised ;  but  yet  he  was  interested  as  warmly  as 
his  nature  permitted.     He  was  "  in  love ;  "  he  was  ready  to  do  a  great 
deal  to  secure  to  himself  the  girl  he  loved.     He  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  most  unmistakable  conclusions,  to   commit   himself,  to  blazon  his 
love  to  the  eyes  of  day.    Perhaps  even  the  sense  that  it  was  im  his  power 
to  do  this,  without  waiting  for  a  key-note  from  any  one  else,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  perfect  calm. 

After  this,  however,  the  departure  of  Emmy  brought  a  new  phase  to 
the  strange  wooing.  There  was  no  reason  now  why  Agnes  should  go 
out  alone  ;  and  watchful  Sister  Mary  Jane,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
shape  the  affair  was  taking,  exercised  an  undisclosed  surveillance  over  her 
young  disciple.  Things  of  "the  world,"  like  love  and  marriage,  are  out  of 
the  way  of  professed  Sisters,  Anglican  or  otherwise ;  but  Sister  Mary 
Jane  had  long  recognised  that  Agnes  Burchell  had  not  a  "vocation,"  and 
she  was  a  woman,  though  she  was  a  Sister,  and  had  a  soft  spot  in  her 
heart  which  would  have  made  her  not  inexorable  to  an  incipient  romance. 
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But  why  didn't  lie  ask  uie  about  her  friends  ?  Sister  Mary  Jane  said  to 
herself.  This  seemed  to  her  the  test  by  which  Oswald  was  to  be  known,  and 
he  had  borne  its  application  badly.  Accordingly  she  watched  over  Agnes 
with  double  zeal,  scarcely  letting  her  out  of  her  own  sight.  Some  one 
was  always  ready  to  acconlpany  her.  when  she  went  out ;  and  even  in 
the  daily  procession  of  the  school-girls  Agnes  was  never  left  alone.  Here, 
however,  Oswald  was  just  as  much  in  advance  of  eveiy  thing  Agnes 
could  have  thought  of,  as  she  was  in  advance  of  him  in  intensity  of 
feeling.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cleverness,  the  patience,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  baffled  this  attempt  to  shut  him  out  from  her.  He  would 
not  be  shut  out ;  he  haunted  the  neighbourhood  like  the  air  they 
breathed.  The  door  seemed  never  to  open  but  he  was  within  reach,  and 
Agnes  never  went  to  a  window  without  seeing  him.  He  passed  the  pro- 
cession as  it  went  demurely  along  the  street ;  he  was  present  somewhere 
when  it  came  out,  and  when  it  went  in ;  whenever  Agnes  was  visible 
he  was  there.  This  might  have  been  the  most  intolerable  persecution, 
enough  to  drive  the  victim  crazy ;  but  oddly  enough  it  did  not  produce 
this  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  sense  of  his  constant  presence  near  her, 
watching  her  perpetually,  became  like  an  intoxication  to  Agnes.  She 
went  about  more  and  more  like  a  person  in  a  dream.  To  fe3l  that 
when  you  lift  your  eyes  you  will  most  probably  see  a  handsome  face 
full  of  tender  interest,  anxiously  waiting  to  secure  your  answering  glance, 
and  beautiful  eyes  full  of  love  and  eagerness  watching  you  wherever  you 
go,  is  not  a  thing  which  produces  a  very  displeasing  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  a  girl.  He  coiild  not  approach  her  directly,  had  not  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  her ;  but  he  never  gave  her  time  to  forget  him.  The  excite- 
ment of  this  pursuit  delighted  Oswald.  It  would  have  pleased  him, 
even  had  he  been  much  less  truly  touched  by  genuine  love  than  he  was, 
so  far  as  that  love  can  be  considered  genuine  which  springs  from  the 
sudden  impression  made  by  a  fair  face,  and  which  has  no  foundation  (to 
speak  of)  of  personal  knowledge  or  intimate  acquaintance.  As  this, 
however,  is  what  is  called  love  by  the  great  majority  of  the  world,  we 
need  not  apologise  for  Oswald's  sentiment,  which  was  quite  real  and  very 
engrossing.  But  it  suited  his  character  admirably  to  carry  it  on  in  this 
way.  He  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  foiling  all  precautions,  and  conveying 
by  a  glance,  by  the  taking  off  of  his  hat,  by  his  mere  appearance,  as 
much  as  other  men  do  by  chapters  of  more  practical  wooing.  Agnes, 
after  a  week  or  two  of  such  treatment,  began  to  forget  all  her  doubts, 
and  to  feel  herself  floated  upwards  into  a  visionary  world,  a  kind  of 
poetical  paradise,  in  which  the  true  knight  worships  and  the  fair  lady 
responds  at  a  saintly  distance,  infinitely  above  him  yet  beneath  him, 
half  angelic  yet  half  parasitic,  owing  to  his  worship  the  greater  part 
of  her  grandeur.  She  made  a  little  feeble  resistance,  now  and  then,  say- 
ing to  herself  that  she  did  not  know  him,  that  he  did  not  know  her ; 
asking  herself  how  could  this  interchange  of  glances  and  the  dozen  woi'ds 
they  had  spoken  to  each  other  form  any  foundation  for  "  friendship," 
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which  in  the  trouble  of  her  mind  was  what  she  chose  to  call  itl  But  such 
arguments  do  not  count  for  much  in  the  mind  of  a  girl  who  feels  and 
knows  that  all  her  comings  and  goings  are  marked  by  adoring  eyes,  that 
some  instinct  guides  her  lover  across  her  path  whenever  she  leaves  the 
shelter  of  her  home,  and  that  his  love  is  great  enough  to  encounter  perpetual 
fatigue  and  trouble,  and  to  make  him  give  up  his  entire  leisure  to  the 
chance  of  seeing  her.  If  it  ever  gleamed  across  her  mind  that  he  might 
have  found  out  an  easier  way  by  making  love  to  her  parents,  and  that  this 
would  at  once  have  delivered  them  both  from  all  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, the  idea  faded  as  quickly  as  it  entered,  driven  away  by  the  next 
appearance  of  Oswald's  reverential  salutation,  his  eager  glance,  his  appa- 
rently accidental  presence.  Sister  Mary  Jane  very  seldom  went  with  the 
procession,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  to  talk  of  what  was  seen  or  heard 
outside,  and  the  Superior  of  the  House  was  so  occupied  as  to  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  gossip.  So  that  she  did  not  hear  of  the  daily  appear- 
ance of  the  intruder.  Sister  Catherine  was  short-sighted,  and  very  much 
taken  up  with  the  demeanour  of  the  girls.  If  she  remarked  him  at  alj 
with  her  dim  eyes,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  he  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  was  going  to  his  occupation,  whatever  it  might  be,  when  the 
girls  went  out  for  their  walk.  "  I  don't  keep  up  the  practice  of  recognis- 
ing the  people  I  knew  in  the  world,"  she  said  on  one  occasion,  seeing 
somebody  taking  off  his  hat.  "  Never  mind  whether  it  was  for  you  or  for 
me ;  it  is  best  to  take  no  notice — unless,  indeed,  with  real  friends."  But 
she  did  not  mention  the  incident  to  the  Superior,  and  Agnes,  though  she 
trembled,  said  nothing.  The  daily  encounter  was  like  wine  in  her  veins. 
It  intoxicated  her  with  a  curious  dreamy  intoxication  of  the  spirit.  Her 
head  was  in  the  clouds  as  she  walked,  and  she  did  not  know  which  was 
real — the  curious  life  which  she  passed  like  a  dream  in  the  House,  or  that 
glimpse  of  freedom  and  light  and  sunshine  which  she  had  abroad,  light 
in  which  he  stood  enshrined  like  the  young  Saint  Michael  in  the  painted 
window.  By  degrees  that  moment  of  encounter  became  the  principal 
fact  in  the  day.  Who  was  she  to  resist  this  fanciful,  delicate  worship  1 
and  Agnes  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  him  no  visionary  reverential  distant 
worship,  but  the  most  amusing  and  seductive  pursuit  in  the  world. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  this  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  with- 
out coming  to  some  conclusion.  A  few  weeks  stole  by ;  Oswald  did  not 
tire,  and  Agnes  grew  more  and  more  self-absorbed.  She  struggled,  but 
ineffectually,  against  the  sweet,  strange  fascination  which  rapt  her  out  of 
the  vulgar  world  altogether,  in  which  she  still  went  on  mechanically 
doing  her  duties,  very  good  to  the  children,  very  submissive  and  sweet  to 
the  Sisters,  caring  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  sit  still  in  a  corner  and  muse 
and  dream  when  her  work  was  done.  Agnes  felt  herself  a  very  unsatis- 
factory person  all  these  weeks.  She  was  ashamed  to  think  how  little 
her  heart  was  in  her  work,  although  she  did  it  to  all  appearance  more 
dutifully  than  ever.  All  her  little  disquiet  was  over.  She  bore  the 
dulness  of  routine  like  an  angel,  because  of  this  visionary  refuge  of  dreams 
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which  she  had ;  but  with  all  this  outward  sweetness  Agnes  felt  that  in  her 
early  days  in  the  House,  when  her  heart  rebelled  at  the  details,  but  was 
warm  as  an  enthusiast's  in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  she  was  more  true  than 
now.  Now  she  was  patient,  docile,  gentle  with  everybody,  and  when  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  quiet  would  stroll  into  the  little  rude  chapel  with 
its  bare  walls — for  what ;  for  prayer  1  She  had  gone  there  to  pray  for 
strength  many  a  time  when  her  patience  was  nearly  at  an  end  before  ;  but 
now  what  visions  stole  unwittingly  yet  too  sweetly  upon  her  dreamy 
soul,  what  words  imagined  or  remembered  kept  echoing  in  her  ears  !  Poor 
Agnes,  how  happy  she  was  and  how  miserable  !  Good  Sister  Catherine, 
short-sighted  and  dull,  wondered  over  the  young  teacher's  growth  in 
grace,  and  whispered  to  the  Superior  that  a  great  work  was  going  on,  and 
that  their  young  helper  would  soon  devote  herself,  as  they  had  done,  and 
join  them  altogether  in  their  work.  But  Sister  Mary  Jane,  who  was 
wise,  shook  her  head.  She  saw  something  in  the  dreamer's  eyes  which, 
did  not  mean  devotion.  And  oh,  how  guilty  poor  Agnes  felt  when,  steal- 
ing out  of  chapel  where  her  prayers  had  so  soon  melted  away  into  those 
musings,  she  encountered  the  blue  eyes  which  Oswald  had  thought  too 
beautiful  not  to  be  merciful  as  well !  Agnes  trembled  daily  to  be  asked, 
"  What  are  you  thinking  of]  "  What  was  she  thinking  of?  how  could  she 
tell  any  one — much  less  sister  Mary  Jane  ]  It  was  shameful,  terrible,  to 
carry  such  thoughts  into  such  a  place.  How  she  had  fallen  off  from  the 
first  fervour,  the  early  enthusiasm  of  self-devotion !  to  what  was  that 
devotion  now  turned  aside  1  Alas  !  alas  !  But,  all  the  same,  in  external 
matters  the  change  was  for  the  better.  The  more  pious  of  the  girls 
thought  her  a  true  Agnes,  fit  votary  of  the  saint  who  bears  the  lamb. 
They  hoped  she  would  keep  that  gentle  name  and  be  Sister  Agnes  when 
she  was  professed. 

Thus  Agnes  got  an  altogether  fictitious  reputation  while  Oswald 
carried  on  his  wooing ;  and  summer  came,  and  the  long  evenings  grew 
more  and  more  akin  to  dreams.  Oswald  did  what  few  men  of  his  class 
would  do  for  love  or  anything  else — went  without  his  dinner,  evening 
after  evening.  In  the  hot  days  the  girls  had  their  walk  later ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  found  this  out,  love  and  the  excitement  of  pursuit  and  the 
determination  to  succeed,  persuaded  him,  between  them,  to  this  sublime 
point  of  self-sacrifice.  After  a  while  he  was  rewarded.  And  this  was 
how  it  came  about. 

It  was  June  ;  the  summer  had  expanded  until  the  days  were  almost 
at  their  longest,  and,  as  the  season  had  all  through  been  a  very  warm  and 
bright  one,  everything  was  in  its  perfection  of  summer  beauty.  Oswald 
had  seen  the  school  procession  trip  in  one  evening  by  the  door  of  the 
House,  leaving  behind  all  the  lovely  glow  of  a  summer  sunset.  He  turned 
round  and  walked  away  towards  that  brilliant  western  blaze  with  a  sigh  ; 
twilight  was  in  his  face,  which  the  golden  light  caught  aslant  and  glorified. 
It  was  getting  on  to  the  wistful  moment  of  the  day  when  the  excitement 
of  the  sun's  Departure  is  over,  and  Nature,  too,  sighs  in  exhaustion  and 
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gentle  sadness;  and  it  was  the  wistful  moment  for  the  lover,  his  lady  just 
disappeared  out  of  sight,  and  the  impossibility  of  following  her,  speak- 
ing to  her,  getting  any  point  of  connection  with  her,  overwhelming  his 
mind.  Was  this  how  it  was  always  to  be ;  never  to  get  any  further ; 
never  to  do  anything  but  wait  and  gaze  and  salute  her  as  she  passed  ; 
was  this  to  be  all  ?  Rather  indeed  this  for  her,  than  anything  with 
another  !  But  yet  the  days  were  long,  and  it  is  dreary  always  to  wait : 

When  there  suddenly  appeared  against  the  blaze  in  the  west  a  black 
poke-bonnet,  the  ugliest  of  its  kind.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  quickened 
his  steps.  How  he  could  think  it  might  be  she  whom  he  had  just  seen 
to  disappear  at  the  convent  door,  I  don't  understand;  but  his  heart  began 
to  beat  and  his  steps  quickened  as  if  by  magic.  Nothing  short,  however, 
of  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  great  Indian  juggling  trick  could  have 
brought  Agnes  there.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  safe  in  the  House, 
superintending  the  girls  who  were  getting  ready  for  tea,  with  the  sweetest 
angelic  smile  upon  her  face.  The  girls  were  hot  from  their  walk,  tired 
and  troublesome  and  noisy ;  but  Agnes  bore  with  them  like  a  saint — did 
not  hear  them,  indeed,  having  retired  into  her  private  chapel  and  place  of 
musing.  But  if  it  was  not  Agnes,  if  indeed  it  was  some  one  as  unlike 
Agnes  as  could  be  conceived,  Agnes  herself  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
desirable  to  meet.  It  was  the  old  porteress  of  the  House,  the  lay  Sister 
who  had  several  times  accompanied  her  on  her  expeditions  to  the  hospi- 
tal. A  sudden  inspiration  came  to  Oswald.  There  could  be  nothing  im- 
proper in  addressing  her,  a  perfectly  safe  person  to  whom  his  interest  in 
little  Emmy  could  bear  nothing  but  the  most  natural  and  genuine  aspect. 
He  hastened  up  to  her  with  anxious  looks  and  asked  how  the  little 
patient  was,  and  if  any  news  of  h<  •  had  been  received  at  the  House. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  yes  ! "  said  the  lay  Sister ;  "  she's  been  very  bad,  but 
now  she's  better.  She  won't  be  a  long  liver,  that  child.  She's  very 
delicate,  but  come  when  it  will  the  little  lamb  is  prepared.  She  is  the 
piousest  child  I  ever  came  across." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  is  dying  1 "  said  Oswald,  alarmed  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  I  Some  time,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  not  now;  but  she 
has  been  that  delicate — you  could  blow  her  away  with  a  puff  of  wind.  So 
she  has  never  come  back.  Indeed,  I  hear  the  teacher  of  the  third  division, 
that's  Miss  Burchell — you've  seen  her — the  one  as  always  went  to  the 
hospital " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  her  ! " 

"  Delicate  too,  sir.  I'm  not  easy  deceived,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  as 
she  was  not  fit  for  the  work." 

"  Is  she  ill  1 "  said  Oswald,  all  tremulous  and  excited,  feeling  dis- 
posed to  rush  forthwith  to  the  House  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  carry 
her  off. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  at  all !  But  Sister  Mary  Jane,  she's  the  Superior " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know." 
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"  She  thinks  that  she'd  be  the  better  for  a.  chuuge,  and  so,  as  she  wants 

to  send  some  more  children  to  the  Sanatorium,  she's  made  up  her  mind  to 

send  her,  for  she'd  be  a  deal  the  better  she  says  of  a  little  sea  air  herself." 

"  Ah!  "  said  Oswald,  "  she  who  is  going  to  the  Sanatorium  is  Sister 

Mary  Jane  I  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  oh  110,  the  one  that  is  going  is  Miss  Burchell.  Sister 
Mary  Jane  is  the  Superior,  and  she  thinks  it  will  do  her  good  and  take 
off  her  thoughts." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Oswald  gravely.  "  When  does  Miss  Burchell  go  ? 
you  might  ask  her  from  me  to  remember  me  to  little  Emmy  ;  when  does 
she  go  !  " 

"  To-morrow,  sir.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you're  very  good  to  think  so  much 
about  such  a  little  thing  as  that ;  but  she  is  a  dear  little  thing.  I  have 

understood,  sir,  that  it  was  you  that  paid  for  her  going " 

"  That  is  a  trifle,  Sister  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  called  Sister,"  said  the  porteress,  blushing  with  pleasure, 
"  I  am  not  a  lady  like  the  rest.  I  am  only  in  the  House  to  open  the  door 
and  to  do  the  chars;  but  if  I  was  the  Superior  I  could  not  be  more  interested 
for  little  Emmy.  Bless  you,  sir,  she  is  the  piousest  little  thing  !  And 
thank  you,  sir,  for  your  goodness  to  her ;  that  child's  prayers  will  bring 
down  a  blessing  on  you." 

"  Amen !  "  said  Oswald,  himself  feeling  much  more  pious  than  usual. 

"  I  want  it  badly  enough " 

"  And  I'll  tell  Miss  Burchell  to  give  Emmy  your  love ' 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  Oswald,  astutely,  "  it  will  be  better  not  to 
say  anything  about  it.  The  Sister  Superior  might  not  like  a  stranger  to 
send  messages." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  the  lay  Sister,  peiTpeiviiig  all  at  once  that  she 
too  might  have  come  in  for  a  rebuke ;  and  after  this  she  ran  on  into  sun- 
dry communications  about  Sister  Catherine  who  was  newly  arrived  and 
not  quite  up  to  the  work.  "  For  them  that  know  such  ladies  as  Sister 
Mary  Jane  and  Miss  Buvchell  is  naturally  particular,"  said  the  porteress. 
"  Very  naturally,"  said  Oswald,  with  fervour.  He  asked  her  to  put  a 
sovereign  for  him  into  the  poor-box  at  the  chapel  door,  and  then  sent  her 
off  well  pleased,  while  he  turned  back  in  great  haste  to  prepare  for  his 
going.  Here  was  his  opportunity  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
THE  SUPREME  MOMENT. 

IT  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June  when  Agnes  started  from  the  House 
with  her  little  charge,  who  was  going  to  the  Convent  Sanatorium  at 
Limpet  Bay.  She  scarcely  knew  so  soon  as  the  porteress  did,  who  had 
thus  fortunately  warned  the  eager  lover — for  Sister  Mary  Jane  had 
VOL.  xxiv. — NO.  210.  36. 
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thought  it  best  to  screen  Agnes  from  all  risks,  and  informed  her  only 
upon  the  day  before  the  expedition. 

"  You  want  a  little  change ;  it  will  do  you  good,"  the  Sister  Superior 
said,  pinching  the  girl's  pale  cheek.  "  I  thought  we  should  have  had  to 
send  you  home ;  but  a  little  breath  of  sea  air  will  do  you  good." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  require  to  be  sent  home !  "  Agnes  said,  with  a  sudden 
flush  of  fright.  To  go  home  was  far  from  being  what  she  desired. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  quite  like  to  leave  the  House  and  the  girls'  proces- 
sion even  for  one  day.  The  pale  little  girl  who  was  her  companion  was 
excited  and  noisy  with  joy ;  but  as  she  took  her  seat  in  a  corner  of  a  second- 
class  carriage  Agnes  felt  less  exhilarated  than  depressed,  though  there  was 
a  curious  jumble  of  feelings  in  her  mind.  The  motion  was  pleasant,  the 
fresh  ail1 — after  the  languid  breezes  of  London — revived  and  refreshed 
the  country-born  girl.  Ah  !  green  fields  still  looked  just  so,  the  birds 
sang  as  of  old,  only  there  was  something  in  the  breeze  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  birds  which  she  never  had  known  before — Something — which 
suggested  a  want,  a  void,  and  yet  a  hope.  She  would  not  say  to  herself 
what  that  void  was,  but  yet  felt  that  it  was  strange,  looking  out  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  not  to  see  one  face  which  she  always  saw  when 
she  looked  out.  Very  strange — and  yet,  when  she  reminded  herself,  so 
much  more  strange  would  it  have  been  had  she  seen  it.  It  was  quite 
early  when  they  started  ;  the  fresh  morning  lights,  still  so  soft  in  their 
early  brightness,  caught  the  dews  lying  still  here  and  there  in  the 
corners.  The  child  prattled  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  got  tired,  and 
leaned  her  head  against  Agnes,  and  went  to  sleep.  Agnes  was  glad.  It 
saved  her  from  the  necessity  of  answering,  and  allowed  her  to  plunge 
into  all  the  sweet  enchantment  of  dreams.  There  is  a  time  in  most 
lives  when  one's  own  thoughts  are  more  entertaining,  more  absorbing, 
than  the  highest  fiction,  and  when  poetry  is  nothing  to  the  vague  glory 
of  musing  which  envelopes  the  young  soul  like  an  atmosphere  of  its 
own.  This  was  what  Agnes  had  come  to  now.  She  supposed  she  was 
thinking,  but  she  was  no  more  thinking  than  the  pale  child,  whose  soft 
little  sickly  cheek  leant  up  against  her  shoulder  with  such  confiding 
ease.  The  child  slept,  being  sick  and  weakly ;  the  girl  dreamed,  being 
young,  and  feeling  the  sweetness  of  life  to  her  very  finger-tips.  There 
was  nobody  to  disturb  them,  nothing  but  the  wind  of  their  rapid  going, 
the  rush  of  motion,  the  vision  of  green  fields  and  trees  flitting  past,  the 
clouds  in  the  sky  sailing  over  them.  In  such  circumstances  even  a  dusty 
railway  journey  grows  poetical.  The  black  poke  bonnet  and  the  con- 
ventual cloak  did  not  make  it  less  so,  though,  alas !  they  made  those 
thoughts,  when  she  suddenly  woke  up  to  a  consciousness  of  them,  very 
guilty  and  dreadful  to  Agnes.  But  for  this  morning  at  least,  once  in  a 
way,  she  had  escaped  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  soft  haze  which 
crept  over  her  seemed  more  allowable  during  this  interval  in  which  it 
was  evident  she  could  do  nothing  else.  She  had  her  duty  with  her  in 
the  shape  of  the  little  invalid  by  her  side,  to  whom  Providence  had  sent 
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this  soothing  medicine  of  sleep  :  then  was  not  Agnes  free  1  Something 
as  subduing  as  sleep  itself,  and  more  sweet  than  dreams,  brought  a  film 
over  her  soft  eyes.  It  was  only  a  second  class  carriage  on  a  dusty  rail- 
way, but  one  wonders  if  in  any  human  paradise  ever  dreamt  by  poets 
there  could  be  anything  more  sweet. 

In  the  same  train  there  was  another  traveller  by  no  means  sharing 
in  this  soft  trance  of  enchantment.  Oswald,  you  may  be  sure  was  tra- 
velling first-class.  His  morning  dress  had  all  the  easy  perfection  which 
belongs  to  an  English  gentleman's  morning  toilette ;  he  was  the  very 
impersonation  of  that  simple  luxury  which  pleases  our  insular  vanity, 
which  costs  the  utmost  possible  with  the  least  possible  show.  And  he 
was  delighted  with  his  adventure,  with  his  own  cleverness  in  bringing 
this  adventure  to  so  prosperous  a  point,  with  the  chance  of  seeing  Agnes 
and  having  her  to  himself;  but  anxious,  and  turning  over  a  hundred 
plans  in  his  mind  as  to  how  he  was  to  manage  it  all. 

Limpet  Bay  was  a  very  small  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
just  where  the  river  becomes  sea,  and  had  to  be  reached  by  a  branch 
from  a  junction  whence  trains  only  went  at  very  awkward  hours.  This 
was  why  it  had  been  necessary  to  start  so  early.  The  question  was 
where  and  how  he  was  to  show  himself,  so  as  not  to  alarm  too  much 
the  shy  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  propitious  moment.  Oswald's  mind  was  busy  with  this  sub- 
ject all  the  way  to  the  junction.  He  had  no  time  for  the  dreams 
which  wrapped  Agnes  in  a  delicious  stillness  of  thought ;  he  had  to 
debate  this  important  question  with  himself.  If  he  showed  at  once,  she 
might  think  it  right  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  Sanatorium  until  the  time 
came  for  her  return.  Even  if  she  did  so  he  had  still  all  the  chances  of 
the  journey  in  his  favour,  but  these  were  limited,  and  subject  to  inter- 
ruption ;  whereas,  if  he  kept  concealed,  who  could  doubt  that  A  nes 
would  stray  out  upon  the  sands,  or  to  the  little  pier,  or  about  the  low 
rocks  on  the  beach  to  taste  the  salt  breezes  coming  strong  and  cheery 
over  the  sea  1  He  resolved  at  last  to  deny  himself,  and  trust  to  this 
after  certainty,  notwithstanding  that  the  temptations  to  premature  self- 
discovery  were  strong.  Fortunately  the  carriages  in  which  they  were 
seated,  went  through,  and  there  was  no  change  made  at  the  junction, 
which  must  have  betrayed  him  ;  and  there  he  sat,  his  heart  beating,  his 
mind  exhilarated  and  in  lively  action,  pleased  with  himself  and  his  plans 
and  his  prospects,  as  well  as  delighted  with  the  thought  of  so  soon  meet- 
ing her.  It  was  an  emotion  altogether  different  from  that  of  Agnes — 
less  poetical,  less  spiritual,  less  entrancing.  He  knew  what  he  wanted, 
and  would  in  all  probability  get  it ;  but  what  she  wanted  was  that  vague 
infinite  which  no  soul  ever  gets,  in  this  universe  at  least.  To  him  the 
moments  when  he  should  have  met  her,  when  he  should  have  persuaded 
her  into  saying  anything  or  everything  that  a  shy  maiden  could  say,  when 
he  should  carry  her  off  triumphantly  and  many  her,  and  make  her  his 
own,  were  all  quite  distinct,  and  bstter  than  this  moment,  when  he  held 
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himself  in  leash — waiting  and  impatient ;  but  to  her  would  any  moment 
ever  be  equal  to  that  hour  of  dreams  1  Thus  they  swept  along,  each  alone, 
characteristically  occupied,  making  progress,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
out  of  the  sweet  preface  and  overture  of  existence  into  life. 

It  came  about  as  Oswald  had  foreseen.  The  day  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  of  early  June,  the  foliage  still  fresh  in  its  spring  livery,  the 
earth  still  downy  in  soft  green  of  the  springing  corn  and  softer  velvet  of 
the  grass ;  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  simplest  of  delights,  were  still  a 
wonder  to  behold,  the  wild  roses  sweet  on  all  the  hedgerows,  lighting  up 
the  country  with  delicate  flushes  of  colour.  Then  as  they  neared  the 
sea  came  the  greyer  greenness  of  the  downs,  soft  undulations,  yellow 
stretches  of  sand,  surrounded  by  the  blue  glory  of  the  salt  water,  broken 
and  cheerful  with  white  wavelets,  not  big  enough  to  trouble  anything  save 
in  elvish  mischief,  the  nearest  approach  to  laughter  that  is  in  nature. 
The  red  roofs  of  the  village,  the  fishing-boats,  even  the  half-built  ehaos 
of  a  Marine  Parade,  by  means  of  which  Limpet  Bay  meant  to  tempt 
visitors  one  day  or  other,  were  beautiful  to  Oswald  as  they  approached, 
and  wove  themselves  like  a  picture  into  Agnes's  fancies.  Her  little 
charge  woke,  and  was  clamorous  with  pleasure.  Was  that  the  sea  ? 
were  those  the  sands  where  Emmy  went  to  play  1  were  these  brown 
things  rocks  1  Her  questions  were  innumerable.  A  Sister  of  the  same 
order,  a  mild-eyed  woman,  made  half-beautiful  by  the  close  white  cap 
and  collar,  which  threw  up  the  healthful  tints  of  her  face,  met  them, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  Sanatorium,  or  Convalescent-home  of  the 
sisterhood,  which  rose,  with  its  peaked  roofs,  in  the  semi- ecclesiastical 
cottage-Gothic  which  Anglicanism  has  appropriated  to  itself,  a  little 
apart  from  the  village.  Oswald,  watching  anxiously  from  his  window, 
kept  himself  out  of  sight  till  the  little  party  had  gone  with  their  boxes 
and  baskets.  He  was  the  only  first-class  passenger  who  had  come  that 
day,  or  for  many  days,  to  Limpet  Bay,  and  the  population,  so  much  as 
there  was,  received  him  with  excitement.  It  seemed  possible  that  he 
might  be  going  to  stay,  and  what  a  success  for  the  place  to  have  a  gentle- 
man— a  gentleman ! — so  early  in  the  year.  Two  or  three  loungers 
volunteered  to  show  him  the  inn,  others  to  carry  his  things,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  carry,  others  to  guide  him  to  the  port.  A  bourgeois 
family  might  be  more  profitable  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  not  so  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination  as  a  gentleman — a  real  gentleman,  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  creature  to  whom  money  is  absolutely  indifferent,  and 
whose  pockets  are  full  for  everybody's  benefit.  He  shook  them  all  off, 
however,  and  went  through  the  village  to  the  sands,  where  he  sat  down 
under  a  rock  to  wait.  There  was  nobody  there,  not  even  little  Emmy 
and  her  convalescent  companions,  nothing  but  a  boat  or  two  on  the 
shore,  a  fisher-boy  or  so,  half  in  half  out  of  the  water.  And  the  little 
waves  leaped  and  laughed  and  gurgled,  and  the  big  ones  rolled  softly  in 
with  their  long  hus-sh  on  the  warm  sands.  Scenery  there  was  none  to 
speak  of— a  blue  sea,  a  blue  sky,  the  one  flecked  with  wavelets,  the  other 
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with  cloudlets;  a  brownish-yellow  slope  of  sand,  a  grey -green  shoulder 
of  velvety  mossy  down,  a  few  low  fantastic  rocks,  a  rude  brown-red  fish- 
ing coble  :  yet  with  what  a  sense  of  beauty  and  pleasantness  those 
nothings  filled  the  mind  !  mere  air  and  sunshine  and  summer  sounds, 
and  simplest  life — nothing  more. 

Oswald  sat  and  waited,  not  very  patiently,  behind  the  bit  of  rock. 
Sometimes  he  forgot  himself  for  a  moment,  and  mused  almost  like 
Agnes,  but  with  thoughts  more  active.  If  he  could  but  get  her  into 
one  of  those  boats  and  take  her  out  upon  the  blue  silence  of  the  sea, 
where  no  one  could  interfere  with  him,  no  one  interrupt  his  love-tale, 
not  even  her  own  scruples  !  Now  the  decisive  moment  of  his  life  (he 
said  to  himself)  was  at  hand.  Never  again  would  he  have  such  an 
opportunity — everything  must  be  settled  to  day.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
this  sweet  clandestine  romance  which  pleased  his  fancy  so  much  more 
than  serious  wooing.  After  this  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  descend  to  the 
precautions  of  ordinary  life,  to  see  her  family,  to  ask  the  consent  of  her 
father  and  mother,  to  arrange  horrible  business,  and  fall  into  the  groove 
like  ordinary  men.  But  to-day !  was  there  not  anything  wild,  adven- 
turous, out  of  the  usual  jog-trot,  that  they  could  do  to-day  1  Her  dress 
was  the  chief  thing  that  restrained  Oswald.  He  could  have  carried  off 
a  girl  in  the  habiliments  of  ordinary  life,  could  have  persuaded  her  into 
a  boating  expedition,  (he  thought)  in  defiance  of  all  the  conventional 
rules  of  society;  but  a  girl  in  a  convent  dress,  a  girl  in  a  close  cap 
and  poke  bonnet !  She  only  looked  the  fairer  for  that  rim  of  solid 
white  which  made  the  warm  tints  of  her  complexion  tell  so  power- 
fully ;  but  the  cap  was  a  visible  sign  of  separation  from  the  world  which 
daunted  the  boldness  of  the  youth.  Nevertheless  the  laughing  bright- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  tempting  nearness  of  the  boat  made  Oswald 
restless.  He  called  the  owner  to  him,  who  was  stolidly  lounging  about, 
from  time  to  time  looking  at  his  property,  and  hired  it,  then  sent  for  a 
little  basket  of  provisions  from  the  inn,  enough  for  luncheon.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  might  )>e  able  to  beguile  her  to  go  out  with  him  t  He 
went  back  to  his  rock,  and  sat,  with  his  heart  beating,  to  wait. 

Before  long  a  little  band  of  the  small  convalescents  came  trooping 
on  to  the  sands.  Oswald  felt  that  he  was  lost  if  he  was  discovered  by 
these  small  women,  or  at  least  by  Emmy,  who  was  among  them,  and  he 
stole  round  to  the  other  side  of  his  rock,  hiding  himself  till  they  passed 
on.  There  was  a  little  donkey-chair,  with  two  who  were  still  invalids, 
tenderly  driven  along  the  smooth  sands  by  the  mild-eyed  sister  whom  he 
had  seen  receiving  Agnes  at  the  railway.  They  went  on,  passing  him, 
to  a  further  point,  where  shells  and  sea- weed  were  to  be  found ;  and  the 
voices  and  laughter  of  the  children  sounded  sweetly  from  that  distance 
upon  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea.  If  they  had  been  nearer  he  would 
not  have  found  them  so  musical.  Finally  there  appeared  a  solitary 
figure  in  black  robes,  intercepting  the  light.  She  was  gazing  at  tke  sea, 
so  that  Oswald  could  not  see  her  face.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew 
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her  step  though  it  was  noiseless ;  that  no  one  could  mistake  her ;  but 
still  it  was  not  absolutely  certain  it  was  she.  She  came  along  slowly,  her 
footsteps  altogether  undirected  by  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  the  sea. 
It  was  not  the  maiden  meditation  of  the  poet.  Her  eyes  were  with  her 
heart,  and  that  was  far  away.  She  had  kept  behind,  happily,  while  the 
Sister  took  out  her  little  band,  and  now  came  alone,  moving  softly  over 
the  long  stretch  of  beach,  now  and  then  stopping  to  look  at  the  sea.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  pauses  that  Oswald  rose  from  his  place  of  partial 
concealment,  and  went  along  the  sands  to  meet  her.  His  steps  were 
inaudible  upon  that  soft  footing,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  in- 
fluence it  was  which  made  Agnes  turn  roxind  suddenly  and  meet  him 
straight,  face  to  face.  The  start  she  gave  made  every  line  of  her  figure, 
all  shrouded  in  the  black  cloak,  tremble.  She  uttered  a  little  cry 
unawares,  and  put  up  her  hands  in  alarm  and  wonder.  You  would  have 
said  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  she  expected  to  see ;  and 
yet  she  had  done  nothing  but  think  of  him  every  step  of  the  way  as  she 
came  along ;  and  the  last  person  she  wished  to  see — though  even  the 
thought  of  him,  which  accompanied  her  wherever  she  went,  made  the 
world  a  changed  place  to  Agnes.  But  to  be  thinking  of  an  individual 
whom  you  believe  to  be  far  off,  and  entirely  separated  from  you,  and 
then  to  turn  round  and  see  him  at  your  elbow,  is  startling,  even  when 
the  sentiment  is  less  intense  than  that  which  was  in  the  girl's  mind. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  he  said,  hastening  to  her  side. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  very  much  surprised."  Then  trying  to  regain 
her  composure,  "I  did  not  know — it  is  a  coincidence — this  is  such  a 
very  quiet  place " 

"  Very  quiet,  and  how  lovely  !  I  have  been  sitting  under  that  rock 
(Agnes  turned  round  to  look  at  it)  waiting  for  you." 

"  Waiting — for  me  !  " 

"  Why  should  I  make  believe,"  said  Oswald ;  "  or  why  should  you 
wonder?  What  should  I  come  here  for  but  to  see  you1?  to  watch  over 
you  at  a  distance,  and — I  confess  it,  though  it  may  seem  selfish — to 
speak  to  you  when  I  could  find  an  opportunity " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  !  "  she  said,  clasping  her  hands,  "  you  ought  not — 
you  must  not !  I  have  said  so  before." 

"  Do  you  think  it  likely,"  said  Oswald,  with  fine  seriousness,  "  that 
I  should  have  followed  you  like  your  shadow  for  so  long,  and  leave  off 
all  at  once,  without  explanation,  without  reason  1  Agnes,  here  we  are 
safe  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  interruption.  Here  you  may  listen 
to  me  without  shocking — yourself,  or  any  one.  Hear  me  first.  The 
poorest  beggar  in  the  street  you  will  give  a  hearing  to,  why  not  to  me  1 
Let  me  tell  you  everything.  Let  me  ask  you  what  I  must  ask — let  me 
know  my  fate." 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  said,  speaking  very  low  and  quickly,  "  these 
are  not  words  to  be  used  to  me.  I — I  do  not  know  you " 

"  Not  know  me  !  "  he  repeated,  with  ingenuous  wonder. 
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"  I  mean — of  course  I  have  seen  yoii  a  great  many  times.  Of  course 
I — but  I  ought  not  to  know  you,"  she  went  on,  with  a  little  vehemence. 
"  I  have — nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"  How  unkind,  how  unkind  you  are  !  " 

This  reproach  silenced  her.  She  gave  him  a  hasty  look,  with,  a 
sudden,  half-supplicating  movement  of  her  hands. 

"  When  a  man  loves  a  woman,"  said  Oswald,  with  anxious  art, 
"  they  are  almost  always  strangers  to  each  other.  Do  you  blame  him 
if  he  takes  every  means  to  introduce  himself,  to  try  to  get  her  to  know 
him,  to  believe  in  him,  to  reply  to  him?  You  are  not  at  home  ;  not  in 
circumstances  to  allow  this.  What  could  I  do  1  I  would  have  brought 
my  mother ;  but  I  told  you  what  happened  to  us,  and  the  trouble  my 
mother  is  in.  And,  besides,  pardon  me  if  I  had  a  hope  that  you,  who 
were  not  a  common  girl  like  others,  would  understand  me,  would  let  me 

speak  without  all  the  vulgar  preliminaries .     We  are  not  like  two 

nobodies,  two  butterflies  of  whom  no  one  knows  anything,"  he  said,  with 
a  vague  nourish  of  trumpets. 

Agnes  made  him  no  reply;  she  was  without  words.  Indeed,  she 
was  a  little  overawed  by  this  explanation — "not  like  two  nobodies,  of 
-whom  no  one  knows  anything."  Who  was  he?  what  had  he  done  to 
lift  him  to  the  rank  of  those  whom  other  people  knew  ? 

"  At  all  events,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  will  you  not  give  me  my 
chance  now?  We  are  here,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word,  nobody  to  inter- 
fere with  us,  no  one  to  think  we  are  doing  wrong.  Let  me  have  my 
chance  now.  If  you  condemn  me  I  promise  to  go  away,  I  shall  have 
no  heart  to  trouble  you  longer,"  he  said,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  which  made 
poor  Agnes  tremble.  Had  she  the  heart  to  condemn  him?  Oh,  how 
little  he  knew  !  She  yielded,  saying  to  herself  that  it  was  the  shortest 
way;  that  any  thing  else  would  be  foolish  ;  and  gave  her  consent,  without 
looking  at  him,  with  a  grave  little  movement  of  her  head.  He  led  her 
to  the  rock  where  he  had  been  sitting  waiting  for  Jier,  and  where  she 
now  followed  him  without  a  word.  How  their  hearts  were  beating, 
both  of  them,  though  all  was  so  still!  She  sat  down  on  the  smooth 
rock,  he  half  kneeling  on  the  sand  by  her  side.  The  soft  summer  air 
surrounded  them,  the  sea,  dropping  out  of  its  morning  smiles,  fell  into  a 
hush  of  listening,  and  stilled  everything  about  that  the  tale  might  not 
be  disturbed.  "  Hus — sh,"  said  the  soft,  long  waves  as  the  tide  stole  in. 
A  few  soft  clouds  flitted  over  the  sun,  softening  his  mid-day  radiance  : 
the  hush  of  noon  fell  upon  earth  and  sea.  And  there  Agnes  sat, 
throned  in  that  momentary  judgment-seat  of  her  womanhood,  with  his 
fate,  as  he  said,  in  her  hands.  The  words  had  a  deeper  meaning  than 
Oswald  thought  of.  The  fate  of  other  lives  hung  on  that  decision — of 
her  own  more  than  of  his.  But  neither  of  them  thought  of  that.  Woiild 
she  accept  him  ?  it  was  incredible  that  she  could  refuse  him.  This 
was  the  real  conviction  in  his  heart ;  and  yet  he  trembled  too. 

Neither  of  them  knew  how  long  they  sat  there,  while  Agnes  on  her 
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throne  listened — trembling,  blushing,  weeping,  hiding  soft  gleams  of 
sympathetic  looks,  keeping  back  kindred  confessions  that  stole  to  her 
own  lips.  She  heard  the  story  of  Oswald's  love.  It  did  not  lose  in  the 
telling,  and  yet  it  was  true.  Though  his  poetry  was  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  as  the  reader  knows,  it  gave  him  a  command  of  words,  it 
gave  him  skill  enough  to  know  how  that  story  should  be  told.  He 
paused  for  no  instant  reply,  but  went  through  the  record  from  beginning 
to  end.  Never  had  the  girl  heard  such  a  tale.  Romance,  even  in  books, 
was  little  known  to  her;  she  had  been  brought  up  upon  matters  of 
fact ;  and,  lo,  here  was  a  romance  of  her  own,  poetry  living  and  breath- 
ing, stealing  the  very  heart  out  of  Agnes's  bosom.  She  resisted  as  long 
as  she  could,  hiding  her  tears,  hiding  the  quivering  of  her  mouth,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  down  that  no  chance  look  might  betray  her,  marshalling  all 
her  forces  to  do  battle  against  this  subtle  influence.  After  all,  those 
forces  were  not  great ;  devotion  to  her  work — but,  alas,  for  weeks  past 
the  insidious  foe  had  been  undermining  her  walls,  whispering  of  other 
duties  more  natural,  more  gracious,  pointing  out  all  the  defects  in  that 
work  to  eyes  which  could  not  refuse  to  see  them  :  regard  for  the  pre- 
judices of  conventional  life,  the  want  of  proper  introduction,  &c.,  a  for- 
midable horror  to  the  girl's  inexperienced  mind,  and  yet  with  no  real 
force  in  it,  for  had  not  she,  too,  broken  the  bonds  of  society  ?  Eventually 
the  strength  ebbed  away  from  her  as  she  listened.  Last  of  all  her 
routed  forces  took  refuge  in  the  last  yet  frailest  citadel  of  all — her  dress. 
It  was  that,  too,  that  Oswald  had  thought  of.  In  the  absence  of  all  real 
objections  to  this  mutual  understanding  this  little  barrier  of  chiffons 
erected  itself.  How  could  she  in  that  garb  of  self-sacrifice  choose  per- 
sonal happiness,  her  own  way,  and  all  the  brightnesses  instead  of  all  the 
sadnesses  of  existence?  This  thought  gave  her  a  little  temporary 
strength. 

"  Agnes,"  he  said,  with  agitation,  "  those  wretched  children  are 
coming  back  again.  I  must  go  away  unless  you  will  acknowledge  and 
receive  me.  Agnes  !  think ;  can  all  this  go  for  nothing,  all  this  chapter 
in  our  lives?  Can  it  end  and  be  as  if  it  had  not  been?  Oh,  look  at 
me !  Speak  to  me  !  Don't  say  no  with  your  voice.  I  will  not  believe 
it.  Let  me  see  your  face — " 

She  turned  to  him  slowly,  her  mouth  quivering,  flashes  of  flying 
colour  going  and  coming,  her  eyelids — which  she  could  not  lift — heavy 
with  tears,  every  line  in  her  face  moving  and  eloquent  with  feeling. 
"  What  can  I  say  ?  " — her  voice  was  so  low  and  hurried  that  he  had  to 
bend  forward  to  hear  her — "  in  this  place,  in  this  dress.  Is  it  right  ? 
Oh,  why  should  you  ask  me  ?  What  can  I  say ?  " 

"  Look  at  me,  Agnes  ! " 

With  an  effort,  as  if  she  could  not  help  it,  she  slowly  lifted  her  eyes. 
There  were  two  great  tears  in  them,  oceans  of  unspeakable  meaning, 
veiling  yet  magnifying  the  truth  below.  One  moment,  and  then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  There  was  no  more  to  say. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
THE  HAND  OF  FATE. 

THE  afternoon  was  still,  softer,  brighter,  warmer  than  the  morning ;  the 
wind  went  down,  and  turned  into  the  softest  puff  of  a  caressing  breeze ; 
the  white  caps  of  the  waves  melted  away  into  a  delicious  ripple  which 
crisped  without  agitating  the  broad  blue  sunny  surface  of  the  water. 
Overhead   a   few  flitting  specks   of  white  cloud  sailed  softly  by  like 
motes  upon  the  unfathomable  blue  in  which  one  lost  one's  self  when 
one  looked  up.     "What  a  day  it  was  !  and  what  a  strange  dream  of  hap- 
piness to  be  floating  there,  between  one  blue  and  the  other,  suspended  in 
that  liquid  world  of  air  between  the  two,  with  soft  blessedness  of  motion, 
and  delicious  tinkle  of  sound,  and  caressing  of  the  air  and  of  the  sun !    It 
was  not  too  warm  nor  too  bright,  nor  too  anything,  for  the  two  who  were 
afloat  upon  that  summer  sea.     Their  boat  glided  along  as  it  pleased,  with 
a  little  white  sail  to  catch  the  little  air  that  was  blowing;  and  kind 
fortune  watched  over  the  voyage   to   see   that  no   harm   came — kind 
fortune,  or  some  of  the  younger  angels  who  watch  over  true  lovers — for 
the  captain  of  the  little  craft  gave  but  small  attention  to  the  helm.    For- 
tunately, the  sea  was  broad,  and  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  the  many 
vessels  issuing  from  the  Thames,  the  sight  of  which  as  they  floated 
downward,  with  white  sails  wooing  the  breeze,  or  even  with  fussy  paddle- 
wheels  or  creaking  screw  which  defied  it,  added,  as  far  as  sight  could 
add,  a  certain  additional  charm  to  the  blessedness  of  these  two.     They 
were  like  emblems  of  the  race  afloat  upon  that  soft  brightness  at  the 
edge  of  ocean,  tempting  the  wind  should  it  rise,  tempting  the  waves 
should  any  storm-caprice  seize  them  to  toss  the  unwary  dreamers  into 
peril — but  heeding  nothing,  taking  the  sweet  c^lm  and  the  delight  of 
peaceful  nature  for  granted,  and  making  everything  subsidiary  to  their 
happiness.     Never  had  the  young  man  known  such  a  soft  climax  of  hap- 
piness ;   never  had  the  young  girl  received  out  of  the  stepdame  hands  of 
Life,  so  bare  and  spare  to  her  hitherto,  anything  at  all  resembling  this 
hour.     It  was  the  first  taste  of  the  elixir  and  cordial  which  makes  the 
fainting  live,  and  ti'ansforms  all  heaven  and  earth  to  the  young.     Hap- 
piness !  we  can  all  live  without  it,  and  most  of  us  manage  to  do  so  very 
fairly  ;  but  when  it  comes,  what  a  change  it  makes  !     Agnes  had  never 
known  that  penetrating,  exquisite  touch  from  heaven,  which  transcends 
all  vulgar  things.     Since  she  had  been  a  child,  happy  without  knowing 
why,  the  conditions  of  life  had  not  been  sweet  to  her — flat  and  dreary 
and  dull,  and  without  fellowship  had  been  most  of  those  youthful  days 
which  are  so  much  longer  than  days  ever  are  afterwards.     But  now ! 
the  flat  preface  had  surely  been  designed  by  heaven  on  purpose  to  throw 
up  into  fuller  loveliness  this  day  of  days.     Had  anyone  ever  been  so 
happy  before  1  with  the  sun  and  the  sea,  and  the  soft  air,  and  nature, 
tender  mother,  all  smiling,  caressing,  helping,  as  if  there  was  any  need 
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to  help  !  as  if  the  chief  fact  of  all  was  not  enough  to  make  the  dullest 
skies  and  greyest  space  resplendent.  Agnes  felt  herself  the  spoiled  child 
of  heaven.  She  looked  up  into  the  wonderful  blue  above,  tears 
coming  to  her  eyes  and  thanks  into  her  heart.  Was  it  not  the  hand 
of  God  that  had  turned  all  her  life  into  joy  and  brightness — what  else  ? 
when  she  had  not  been  serving  Him  as  she  ought.  But  that  was 
heaven's  celestial  way  ;  and  oh  with  what  fervour  of  grateful  love,  with 
what  devotion  and  tender  zeal  of  thanksgiving  would  not  she  serve 
Him  now  !  "  Yes,"  she  said,  when  Oswald  displayed  before  her  his 
pictures  of  happiness,  and  told  where  he  would  take  her,  how  they  should 
live,  with  what  beautiful  surroundings,  amid  what  pleasures  and  sweet- 
ness and  delight.  "  Yes  !  "  It  was  all  a  dream  of  impossible  blessedness 
sure  to  come  true ;  "  but  we  must  still  think  of  the  poor,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  those  sweetest  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  called  her  all 
kinds  of  heavenly  names  in  the  admiration  of  his  young  love — "  Angel,'1 
as  all  lovers  call  all  beloveds ;  and  both  of  them  felt  a  touch  of  tender 
goodness  in  them  in  addition  to  every  other  blessedness.  Yes  !  they 
would  think  of  the  poor ;  they  would  help  all  who  wanted  help ;  they 
would  be  tender,";  very  tender,  of  the  unhappy.  Were  there,  indeed, 
still  unhappy  people  in  the  world  ?  with  what  awe  of  reverent  pity  these 
two  thought  of  them,  would  have  succoured  them,  served  them  on  their 
knees  !  This  thought  served  to  give  a  kind  of  consecration  to  their  own 
height  of  visionary  joy. 

And  yet  there  was  one  little  thing  that  disturbed  them  both,  which 
was  no  less  and  no  more  than  the  cap  and  poke  bonnet  which  Agnes 
wore.  She  took  them  off  as  they  floated  along,  and  threw  a  white  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head,  which  made  her  look  more  like  a  Perugino  than 
ever ;  and  then  Oswald  produced  out  of  his  pocket  a  letter-case  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,- full  of  verses  and  scraps  of 
composition,  and  read  to  her  the  lines  which  he  had  gone  over  so  often  : 

From  old  Pietro's  canvas  freshly  sprung 
Fair  face ! 

With  what  a  glow  of  happy  yet  subdued  brightness  the  fair  face  was 
illuminated  as  he  read !  Agnes,  who  never  had  written  a  line,  had  a  far 
more  poetical  mind  than  he  had,  who  span  them  by  the  mile.  Some 
mysterious  tide  seemed  to  rise  in  her  veins  as  the  words  fell  on  her  ears. 
It  was  all  poetry — the  situation,  the  scene,  the  voice,  the  wonderful  in- 
credible joy  that  had  come  to  her  beyond  all  expectation.  She  sat  as  in  a 
dream,  but  it  was  a  dream  that  was  true  ;  and  the  sunshiny  sea  stretched 
round  them,  and  the  soft  air  caressed  them,  and  the  soft  ripples  of  water 
tinkled  against  the  boat  with  silvery  delicious  sound,  and  the  sky,  un- 
fathomable, awful,  yet  lovely,  stretched  over  them.  They  were  alone, 
absolutely  free  from  all  interruption,  and  the  charmed  hours  flew. 
Oswald  had  provisioned  the  boat  as  he  could,  while  she  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  little  charge,  and  to  announce  her  intention  of  returning 
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early  to  town.  Agnes  had  eluded  the  kind  Sisters,  making  a  guilty  pre- 
tence of  having  no  time  to  see  them.  It  was  wrong,  and  a  sense  of 
guilt  was  in  her  heart ;  but  the  temptation  was  so  great.  He  was  her 
betrothed ;  there  was  no  real  wrong  in  these  few  sweet  hours  together ; 
and  he  had  pleaded  so  anxiously,  and  would  have  been  so  unhappy,  so 
much  disappointed  had  she  refused  him.  So  nature  won  the  day,  as 
nature  does  so  often,  and  this  was  the  result.  They  ate  a  celestial  meal 
together,  biscuits  and  a  little  wine,  which  even  in  the  happiness  of  the 
moment  Oswald  recognised  as  bad.  They  had  floated  out  to  the  horn  of 
the  bay,  and  there  lay  moving  softly  with  the  gentle  lapping  of  the 
water,  wishing  for  no  more — too  happy  in  the  moment  to  desire  any 
change. 

At  last,  however,  the  sunset  became  too  apparent,  attracting  their 
notice  with  its  low  lines  of  gold  that  came  into  their  very  eyes,  low  as 

•/         «/          * 

they  were  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Agnes  had  no  watch,  and 
Oswald  would  not  look  at  his.  "  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  he  said;  "  we 
shall  get  our  train,  too  soon ;  let  us  have  as  much  of  this  as  we 
can ;  "  and  Agnes  assented  timidly.  "  So  long  as  we  make  sure  of  our 
train."  "  Perhaps  there  may  never  be  such  a  day  again,"  she  added  softly, 
under  her  breath. 

"  Better  days,  darling — hundreds  of  them,"  he  said,  and  then  looking 
at  her,  began  to  repeat  softly  poetry  which  was  very  different  from 
his  own  : — 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun, 

Breathless  with  adoration :  the  bright  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea. 

These  words  hushed  them,  their  pulses  being  toned  to  all  manner 
of  fantasies.  The  poetry  was  more  real  than  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  more  real  than  anything  in  earth  besides.  And  thus  time 
glided,  and  the  water  rippled,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  evening 
melted  away. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  get  in  now,"  he  said,  with  a  start,  waking  up. 
The  long  summer  evening  had  just  begun  to  wane,  the  first  shadow 
coming  into  it  from  the  east.  Still  all  was  bright,  a  high  festival  of 
colour  where  the  sunset  had  been,  over  the  glowing  sea  towards  the  west ; 
but  from  the  land  the  first  chill  of  grey  was  already  afloat,  that  told  the 
approach  of  night.  There  was  very  little  wind,  but  that  was  dead 
against  their  return,  and  so  when  Oswald  took  to  the  oars  was  the  tide, 
which  swept  him  round  the  horn  of  the  bay  with  a  special  force  of 
suction  which  he  was  not  acquainted  with.  "  All  right,"  he  said,  "  don't 
look  frightened  ;  we'll  let  ourselves  drift  past  with  the  tide,  and  then  run 
into  the  next  little  place.  It  is  always  a  stopping  train,  and  don't  you 
remember  we  passed  all  those  villages  coming  down  ? " 

"  But  we  did  not  stop,"  cried  Agnes,  dismayed. 
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"  The  last  train  stops  everywhere,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  you  are 
not  cold  ?  Put  your  cloak  round  you ;  and,  ah,  yes,  the  bonnet  must  go 
on  again.  I  shall  always  love  the  bonnet.  Yes,  you  shall  keep  one  in 
your  wardrobe,  always ;  there  is  nothing  like  it.  '  The  holy  time  is 

quiet  as  a  nun '  " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  please  do  not  think  of  anything  but  to  get  back ;  if 

we  should  miss  our  train ' 

"  Is  not  this  worth  even  missing  a  train  1 "  he  said,  still  looking  at 
her.  He  was  rowing  indeed,  and  at  last  the  boat  was  making  way ; 
but  what  did  he  care  ?  He  was  too  happy  to  think  about  a  train.  But 
then,  heaven  help  her,  what  was  to  become  of  her  if  this  train  was 
missed  1  Her  face  grew  pale,  then  crimson,  with  the  terrible  thought. 

"  Oh,  please,  please  !  do  not  delay  ;  yes,  it  has  been  delightful ;  but 
my  train  !  What  should  I  do  ?  What  would  they  say  ]  Oh,  for 
heaven's  sake — for  pity's  sake  !  " 

"  If  you  said  for  love's  sake — for  your  sake,  Agnes " 

"  Ah,  I  do  ! "  she  said,  clasping  her  hands ;  and  he  looked  at  her 
smiling,  with  eyes  she  could  scarcely  meet.  He  rowed,  it  is  true — yes, 
rowed  at  last  with  a  little  energy  ;  but  still  smiled  and  talked,  and  would 
not  see  the  anxiety  that  began  to  devour  her.  What  was  it  to  him  1  But 
to  lier  !  She  looked  at  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  he  said,  "  yes,  sweet;  yes,  my  own ! "  and  laughed  and 
looked,  and  made  her  face  glow  with  his  tender  eyes.  It  was  like 
throwing  sugar-plums  at  someone  who  was  drowning.  But  Agnes  was 
too  much  in  love  herself  to  be  able  to  realise  that  this  was  not  the  best 
way  of  loving.  It  was  very  sweet,  though  it  was  almost  cruel.  How 
quickly  the  dusk  seemed  to  steal  on  !  The  colour  faded  away  bit  by  bit 
from  the  sky,  the  blue  went  out  of  the  water,  the  wind  grew  a  little  chill 
— or  was  it  only  anxiety  and  terror  that  made  her  chill  ]  She  began  to 
forget  everything  :  what  had  happened,  and  even  him,  in  her  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  shore.  Her  brain  began  to  swim.  What  would  become  of  her  1 
what  would  they  say  1  Oswald  was  half  affronted  at  last  by  her  anxiety 
and  silence,  and  swept  along  with  long  vigorous  strokes  that  vindicated 
his  character  as  an  oarsman.  Agnes  sprang  from  the  boat,  almost 
neglecting  his  offered  hand,  when  at  last  it  grated  upon  the  beach. 

"  I  will  run  to  the  station,"  she  cried,  stumbling  over  the  shingle, 
her  heart  beating,  and  dread  in  her  soul.  The  train  !  the  train  !  that 
was  all  she  thought  of ;  and  oh,  what  would  be  thought  of  her  1  what 
had  she  been  doing1?  She  rushed  along  through  the  darkness,  scarcely 
seeing  where  she  went.  Oswald  had  to  stay  behind,  fuming,  to  settle 
about  the  boat,  and  engage  some  one  to  take  it  back.  He  overtook  her 
only  as  she  got  to  the  station.  A  train  was  there  just  ready  to  start, 
about  which  he  received  rather  unsatisfactory  information :  but  she 
had  seated  herself  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  second-class  carriage  before 
he  got  up  to  her.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
It  was  better  perhaps,  at  least,  to  get  as  far  on  as  they  could — to  get  otit 
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of  the  village,  which  was  quite  near  enough  to  the  Convalescent  Home  to 
permit  of  gossip  reaching  that  place ;  and  by  this  time  Oswald  was  as 
self-reproachful  as  could  be  desired.  He  went  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
penitent.  It  was  no  trouble  to  him  to  take  the  blame  on  himself  at  any 
lime,  and  Oswald,  who  had  been  subject  to  much  mild  blame  all  his  life, 
though  he  had  never  done  anything  very  wicked,  knew  that  to  take  it 
upon  yourself  was  to  disarm  your  adversaries.  He  adopted  this  facile 
and  touching  method  of  self-defence. 

"  What  a  brute  1  am  ! ''  he  said  ;  "  can  you  ever  forgive  me1?  to  have 
risked  your  comfort,  my  darling,  for  pleasure  to  myself !  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  timidly  into  his,  which  was  held 
out  for  it.  It  seemed  clear  at  once  to  Agnes  that  it  was  her  fault. 

"  But  yes,"  he  said.  "  I  ought  to  have  been  more  thoughtful.  Ah, 
forgive  me,  dearest !  think  what  the  temptation  was.  I  have  never  had 
you  to  myself  before.  The  day  was  too  sweet  to  end ;  I  was  too  happy ; 
but  I  should  have  thought  of  you." 

There  was  in  this  a  subtle  suggestion  that  she  on  her  side  had  not  been 
so  happy — the  delicatest  shade  of  reproach — which  Agnes  could  not 
bear. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  she  said,  "  as  if  I  had  not  been — happy  too." 
And  then  they  were  both  silent,  clasping  each  other's  hands.  "  And  we 
have  not  missed  it  after  all,"  she  added  a  moment  after,  with  a  quaver  in 
her  voice. 

Oswald  kept  silence  with  a  horrible  misgiving.  He  knew,  though  she 
did  not,  that  this  was  not  the  train  she  thought,  and  for  once  he  was 
sincerely  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  position  he  found  himself  in.  All 
the  way  along,  as  the  cai-riage  rolled  through  the  darkening  twilight  at  a 
pace  which  seemed  slow  and  tedious  to  travellers  accustomed  to  express 
speed,  he  was  trying  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  best  thing  to  do,  look- 
ing at  her  returning  confidence  and  ease  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  horrible 
anticipations.  What  was  to  be  done  1  There  was  a  hope  that  a  train 
which  must  pass  the  junction  might  be  stopped  by  signal  if  this  lumber- 
ing little  branch  would  only  push  on  its  feeble  engine  fast  enough.  But 
if  not — —  The  perspiration  came  to  his  forehead  in  great  drops.  He 
had  never  before  in  his  life  been  so  confronted  by  the  results  of  his  own 
foolishness.  He  ought  to  have  attended  to  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
waning  afternoon  ;  he  ought  to  have  listened  to  her  appeal ;  he  ought  to 
have  thought  of  something  else  than  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  a 
little  lengthening  out  of  the  delightful  day.  Heretofore  some  happy 
chapter  of  accidents  had  always  delivered  Oswald  from  the  penalty  of  his 
misdoings,  or  at  the  worst  it  had  only  been  himself  whom  he  had  injured. 
But  now  the  creature  dearest  to  him  in  the  world — the  one  whom  he  had 
chosen  out  of  the  world — was  she  to  suffer  for  his  foolishness  1  All  that 
was  manly  in  him  was  roused  by  the  emergency.  It  may  be  supposed 
he  was  not  a  very  entertaining  companion  during  the  long  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  which  it  took  them  to  reach  the  junction.  It  was  almost 
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dark,  the  soft  dark  of  a  summer  night,  when  they  were  landed  upon  the 
desolate  little  platform,  the  sole  travellers.  One  or  two  languid  portei-s 
about  were  evidently  waiting  with  impatience  till  this  last  disturber 
of  their  repose  was  cleared  away.  The  day,  which  had  been  so  deliciously 
fresh  and  sweet  on  the  water,  had  been  very  hot  inland,  and  the  world 
in  general  was  languid  and  anxious  to  be  quite  still  and  at  rest. 

"  Wait  here  till  I  go  and  enquire,"  he  said,  depositing  Agnes  upon  a 
seat.  To  be  so  far  on  her  journey  quieted  her.  She  ceased  to  be  anxious, 
supposing  that  the  arrival  of  the  other  train  was  a  simple  matter  of  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  and  her  mind  floated  back  to  the  wonderful  day  just  over, 
and  to  all  the  changes  it  would  make  in  her  life.  She  must  tell  Sister 
Mary  Jane  at  once,  who  might  shake  her  head  perhaps,  but  who  would 
be  pleased,  Agnes  thought,  having  long  since  assured  her  that  she  had  no 
"  vocation."  And  she  must  go  home  to  the  Rectory,  and  make  all  known 
there,  where,  Agnes  felt,  there  would  be  no  great  objection  to  parting 
with  her,  though  her  heart  recoiled  a  little  before  all  the  questions,  of 
what  she  thought  a  "  worldly  "  description,  that  would  be  asked.  She 
thought,  as  girls  of  a  romantic  turn  often  do,  that  all  the  fuss  of  marriage 
would  be  odious,  and  wished  she  could  steal  away  quietly,  and  see 
nobody  till  all  was  over.  How  sweet  that  would  be,  she  thought !  with- 
out any  "  fuss,"  without  the  congratulations,  the  visits,  the  curiosity, 
the  discussions  about  dress — all  the  vulgarities  of  the  time.  She  sat  in 
the  corner  where  Oswald  had  placed  her,  running  over  all  this  prospect  in 
her  mind,  at  ease,  though  her  heart  was  beating  still  with  all  that  had 
just  been,  and  all  that  must  so  soon  be — for  she  must  tell  the  Sisters  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  probably  she  would  have  to  go  home.  Thus  Agnes 
mused,  not  sorry  to  rest,  but  wondering  a  little  why  Oswald  was  so  long 
away,  and  why  there  were  no  preparations  for  the  train. 

He  came  up  to  her  in  another  minute  so  pale  that  even  through  the 
dark  and  dimness  the  girl  was  startled.  "  Is  there  an  accident  1 "  she 
cried.  He  seized  her  hand,  and  drawing  it  through  his  arm,  led  her  away 
hastily  beyond  the  gaze  of  the  porters.  "  Oh,  my  darling !  "  he  cried, 
"  oh,  Agnes,  what  will  you  say  to  me  ?  It  is  my  fault,  and  what  can  I 
do  to  mend  it  1  The  train  has  gone." 

She  gave  a  frightened  cry,  and  drew  her  arm  from  his  :  then  looked 
wildly  up  and  down  the  lines  of  iron  way,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  look 
first  of  disbelief,  then  of  despair,  that  went  to  his  heart.  "  Is  it  true  1  It 
cannot  be  true.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do  ? "  she  cried. 

And  then,  indeed,  the  whole  horror  of  the  position  burst  upon  Os- 
wald. A  young  woman — a  young  lady — in  her  peculiar  dress  remarked 
by  everybody — left  alone  with  him  at  a  railway  junction,  night  falling, 
no  one  to  help  them  within  reach,  and  no  possibility,  till  the  morning, 
of  going  either  one  way  or  the  other,  back  to  the  Sisters  at  Limpet 
Bay,  or  to  the  House  in  London,  or  to  her  own  home  where  explana- 
tions could  be  made.  It  was  nothing  for  him — that  and  a  hundred  esca- 
pades much  worse  than  that  would  be  forgiven  to  Oswald.  But  for  her, 
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what  calamity  worse  than  death,  what  horror  of  evil-speaking,  was  in- 
volved !  He  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  she  was  at  the  moment,  for  he 
saw  all  that  was  to  be  feared  with  a  clearer  vision  than  hers,  and  felt  that 
it  was  all  his  doing.  His  Perugino,  his  angel,  his  bride,  his  (all,  in  one 
word)  Agnes — to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  world's  jeers  by  him  !  The 
moment  was  bad  enough  for  her,  realising  as  she  did  the  painful  inter- 
view at  the  House,  and  more  still,  the  scolding  and  suspicions  of  her 
mother,  to  whom  all  must  be  told  in  her  turn ;  and  not  knowing  what 
she  could  do  for  the  moment,  save  sit  there  all  through  the  night  until 
the  first  morning  train  should  come.  But  it  was  harder  upon  him,  who 
was  more  acquainted  with  the  ignoble  part  of  the  world  than  Agnes,  and 
knew  what  people  might  say.  She  went  away  from  him,  trembling  and 
crying,  and  sitting  down  once  more  on  the  rude  bench,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  As  for  Oswald,  though  it  was 
(as  he  had  just  said  a  hundred  times  over)  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  terrible  moment ;  for  the  question,  what  he  was  to 
do,  was  almost  more  difficult  than  for  Agnes,  since  all  the  guilt  was  his. 

At  last  he  went  to  her  and  stood  by  her,  grown  timid,  touching  her 
shoulder  softly  with  his  hand.  "  Let  me  speak  to  you,"  he  said.  "  Agnes 
— see,  we  are  both  in  the  same  trouble,  and  I  worse  than  you,  for  it  is 
my  fault.  Darling,  look  here,  you  are  going  to  marry  me,  anyhow,  sooner 
or  later.  Why  should  not  it  be  sooner,  Agnes  1  Let  me  take  you  down 
to  the  inn  and  settle  you  comfortably — well,  as  comfortably  as  can  be  in 
this  terrible  sci'ape  we  have  got  into,"  he  went  on,  his  heart  lightening  a 
little  as  he  saw  that  she  listened  to  him,  and  encouraged  even  by  the  shake 
of  her  head  at  his  suggestion,  which  she  was  too  bewildered  to  understand 
at  first.  "  Hush,  dearest ;  hear  me  out.  Then  I  will  go  up  to  town,  and 
— get  a  licence." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said  once  more,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Think  a  moment,  darling.  That  is  how  it  would  end,  anyhow. 
Well,  it  might  be  banns,"  said  Oswald,  gradually  coming  to  the  surface 
again,  feeling  his  heart  rise  and  a  furtive  smile  come  to  his  lips.  "  Think, 
only.  In  a  week  or  two,  in  a  month  or  two,  this  is  what  would  happen, 
with  nothing  but  fuss,  and  bother,  and  separation,  and  ceremony  between. 
Agnes  !  oh,  I  know  you  are  not  just  a  girl  like  so  many,  that  care  for 
these  foolish  things,  that  like  a  fine  wedding  and  all  the  folly  of  it.  I 
will  take  you  to  the  woman  of  the  inn,  and  put  you  in  her  care — and  I 
will  bring  my  mother  if  you  please " 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  Your  mother !  Oh,  she  must  not  hear,  must 
not  see  me  like  this." 

"  But  it  is  all  my  fault.  Agnes,  the  licence  is  far  the  shortest  way. 
We  will  go  quietly  up  to  town  and  be  married,  and  then  what  can  any 
one  say  to  us  1  They  may  say  we  have  been  silly.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  is  the  wisest,  by  far  the  most  sensible  thing  that  any  one  could  do," 
said  Oswald,  getting  up  and  up  to  his  natural  level  of  lightheartedness 
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Agnes  seemed  to  feel  her  own  heart  sinking  lower  and  lower  as  he  spoke; 
but  what  was  she  to  do  1 

"  There's  an  inn  in  the  village,  sir,  that  is  clean  and  respectable,"  said 
the  station  master,  coming  up.  "  And  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  and  sorry 
for  what's  happened,  but  you  can't  keep  the  lady  sitting  out  here  ;  and  the 
night's  getting  a  bit  chilly,  for  the  dew  is  heavy  after  such  a  day.  And 
we're  going  to  shut  up,"  the  man  added,  becoming  imperative,  as  it  were, 
n  this  postscript.  Oswald  asked  when  the^  first  train  stopped  in  the 
morning,  while  Agnes  rose  and  stood  by,  her  whole  frame  throbbing  and 
thrilling.  She  whose  life  had  been  so  calm  and  still,  with  never  a  shock 
or  startling  incident  in  it,  no  emergencies  to  call  out  her  judgment,  how 
was  she  to  know  now  how  to  act  in  this  terrible  crisis  which  had  come 
unexpected,  without  a  moment's  preparation,  into  her  life? 
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